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PREFACE 


'T’his issue of the REGISTER constitutes the record oi the Political 
*• movement in India during 1923 and also of the poat-Gbndhian 
Non-co-operation in 1922. The history of Non-co-operation 
given here follows immediately that covered by the record contained 
in the 1st Volume of the 1922 Register. The 2nd Volume of 
the 1922 issue contained “India in Parliament & Abroad” as also 


important reports of the year. The 1923 Register Volume I was 
only a continuation of the previous issue, while the 2nd volume which 
was designed to be the political history of the year has only now 
oome out. The 1923 Supplement really come after this volume but 
was issued early last year owing to the great delay in getting the 
present volume through the Press. 

The main current of politics in 1923 readily branches off in the 
following sections.— 

1. The breah-down of the N-C-0 Congress and the rise of the 
Swarajists. 

2. The break-down of the Liberal party in the Diarchic 
Counoils and their disillusionment of the Reforms. 

3. The great Kenya betrayal followed by Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru’s heroic efforts at the Imperial Conference. 

4. The tightening up of the Secretary of States’ control over 
India as evidenced by the appointment of the Lee Commission, 
the refusal to advance the Reforms any further, etc. 

The book is accordingly divided into sections as follows 
I. India in Home Polity 1922-23 


A. Nationalistic Movements — 

a. N-C-0 after Gandhi 1922 

b. Moslem activities 1922-23 
• o. Liberal activities 1923 

d. Rise of the Swarajists 1923 

B. Proceedings of Councils— 

a. Legislative Assembly & Council of State 1923 



b. Provincial Councils 1923 
IL India Abroad 1923— 

A. In the Dominions & Colonies— 

a. In Kenya & British East Africa 1923 

b. In South Africa & Fiji 1923 

B. The Imperial Conference Proceedings 1923 

C. In the British Parliament 1923 

Of minor incidents may be mentioned the Salt Tax> the Turkish 
Treaty. Hindu-Moslem riots, Satyagraha, civil disobedience and 
no*tax movement, etc, which are mentioned in more or less detail 
acoording to the importance of the subject along with the major heads. 
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Chronicle of Events 1923 


India at Home & Abroad 
JANUARY 

Chief Events.—Split in tha National Congress—Formation ol 
a new Swarajya Party under Messrs. Das Sr Nehru—Services agitation 
for a Royal Commission—Muslim suspense on Lausanne Peace Con¬ 
ference—sittings of Central and Provincial Councils—-Threat of White 
rebellion in Kenya against Indians. 

lit. Split in the Congress camp: A manifesto announced formation 
under Mr. C. R. Das of the new Congress Khilafat Swarajya Party : about 110 
members of the All-India Congress Committee signed the manifesto, including 
Pt. Motilal Nehru, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Messrs, V. J. Patel, N, C. Kclkar, M. K, 
Jayakar, and A. Rangaswamy Iyengar : Mr, Das resigned office as President of 
the All-India Congress Committee. 

In the London * Times' a campaign waa opened for removing the griev¬ 
ances of Indian Civil Servants ; Mr. Montagu contributed 2 articles in succes¬ 
sion; as a result of thiB campaign Viscount Peel gave promise for instituting an 
enquiry which finally took the shape of a Royal Commission. 

2nd. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapra gave over charge of the office of Law 
Member, Government of India, to Mian Sir Muhammad Shafi. 

Burma constituted a Governor's Province from this date. 

All-India Congress Working Committee issued rejoinder to Mr. C. B. 
Dab's statement read at the meeting of the Committee on the let January: 
consideration of Mr, Das’s resignation postponed, 

4th. Moul, Shafi, ex-president, Calcutta Khilafat Committee, convicted of 
sedition and sentenced to 1 yr’s rigorous imprisonment for his speeches on Turkey. 

Moul. Abnl Kalam Azad released from jail. 

5th. At a meeting of the European Association, Bombay, Sir Montagu 
M ebb strongly criticised Government's demands for military services. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru resumed practice at the Allahabad Bar and 
re-entered public life. 

Lucknow Medical men met in a conference and strongly protested 
against the smuggling of SO Britishers Into the I. M. S, without examination, 

East African Indian Congress cabled to H. E. the Viceroy, the 
British Premier and the Duke of Devonshire pointing out that the franchise was 
not being extended to IndianB before the forthcoming general election in Kenya 
i n February in contravention of a former pledge. 

1 
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6t1i. V. P. Governor withdrew the provisions of the Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Act from the wtjoie of the United Provinces, inclnding the Notification 
declaring certain Congress & N-C-0 Associations to be unlawful. 

9th. 10th Session of the Indian Science Congress opened at Lncknow with 
Sir M. Viswesvaraya as President. 

TJ. P. Chamber of Commerce wired to the Government of India 
expressing their disapproval of the proposal to enquire into grievances of the 
European Publio Services. 

172 of the prisoners involved in the Chami Chaura Riot trial were 
sentenced to death being all found guilty of mnrder, arson and dacoity. 

10th. C. P. Council discussed Nagpur University Bill oa this and 
following day. ' 

Ilth. 0. P. Council rejected Mr. M. G. Despande’s motion for separate 
finance for Berar. 

12th. Presidents of the Provincial Legislative Councils met in a Conference 
in Delhi with closed doors,. Sir Alexander Muddiman presiding. 

U. P. Ministers, in view of the financial difficulties of the Government, 
decided to ont down their salaries by Rs. 1,333 per month—Hon. Raja of 
Mahmqdabad decided to act without salary. 

Secretary of the Indian National Congress, Nairobi, wired to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India explaining the situation there as a result of the recent Despatch 
on the Indian question and seeking the Government’s intervention in the matter 
of the *1711116 threat to rise in rebellion and to murder all Indians. 


15th. Legislative Assembly opened its Delhi session. 

Recommendations of Bengal Retrenchment Committee which made drastic 
cats and created a sensation was published. 

!6th. Sixth Indian Economic Conference opened at Lahore by H. E. the 
Governor—Prof. Coyajee, President, in his address dwelt at length on the Fiscal 
Commission’s Report and the question of protection in India. 

Viceroy gave farewell dinner to Sir T. B. Saprn on his retirement from 
the Government of India. 

In the Assembly Army Secretary tried to explain away how 30 
Britishers were smuggled into the 1. M, S. without examination. 

In the course of his speech before the Bombay Anglo-Indians Assocn. 
Col. Gidney said that his community could no longer regard Englis hme n as 
their prop and would rather gradually merge in the Indian Moderates. 

19th. Beport of the Arms Rules Committee appointed on the Assembly 
resolution of 8 Feb, 1922 published. 

23rd. H. H. Aga Khan wired to H. E. Viceroy drawing attention to the 
gravity of the situation in Kenya caused by the threats of violence held out by 
the Europeans. * 

24th. In the Assembly the famous Peel Despatch denying further Reforms 
was laid on the table. 

Council ol State : First meeting of the Delhi Session. 


Bengal Council: Second meeting of the winter session: Sir 
Snrendranath Bannerjt presented report of the Select Committee on the 
Calcutta Municipal Bill—the most important work of this 

• 25th. Sir Malcolm Hailey announced that His Majesty’s Government had 
decided to appoint a Royal Commission on the Service* (p. 264); 

In the Council of State Mr. Kale’s motion calling for papas in connection 

with the Royal Commission on the tervicee was negatived. 
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26th. The appointment was announced of Ur. D. M. Dalai, C.I.E., as the 
High Commissioner for India in the United Kingdom. 

In the Assembly Mr. Seshagin Aiyar’a motion of adjournment to protest 
against the appointment of the Royal Commission was carried against Govt. 

29th. Madras Council opened tig January session; the Irrigation Bill 
was songht to be introduced in the Council but permission for its introduction 
was refused. 

U. P. Council opened : The announcement regarding the release of 
political prisoners was made by Sir William Harris in his opening address. 
Besolntion passed that Govt, should inform the Council if it cannot give effect 
to a reeolation of the Conncil within 8 months. 

30th. Congress Working Committee at Bombay resolved that 18 th March 
being the anniversary of Mahatma Gandhi’s incarceration should be observed 
throughout India as a day of National prayer; that a deputation consisting of 
hlaulana AbnL Kalam Azad and Pandit Malaviya do visit Multan to bring 
about reconciliation between the Hindus and Mussalmans of the place. 

At the U. P. Libera! Association, Allahabad, Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru 
strongly condemned Viscount Peel’s despatch and the appointment of the Boyal 
Commission. 

General Election in Kenya postponed to tide over the strong anti- 
Indian and racial controversy raging in the Colony. 

31st- Text of the Turkish Treaty presented by Lord Corson for the Allies 
to Turkey at Lausanne. 


FEBRUARY 

Chief Events. —Central and Provincial Councils in Session— 
^Formulation & Consolidation of the Swarajya Party Programme— 
Facial Distinctions Bill passed—Squabble and disorganisation in 
i Congress ranks & efforts for a compromise. 

1st U. P. Council passed a resolution extending the franchise to women. 

2nd.' The first meeting of the Beformed Burma Legislative Council. 

U. P. Government suffered a defeat over a resolution recommending that 
the present water-rates be not increased. 

Government of India appointed Committee to consider question of 
development of an Indian Mercantile Marine in accordance with Sir P. S. Siva- 
swamy Iyer’s resolution on the subject in the Assembly. 

Report of the Baoial Distinctions Committee issued—Sec. of State inter¬ 
fered on behalf of Colonials and gave them higher status than Indians in India 
in opposition to the views of the Committee. 

3rd. Viceroy disallowed resolution of Mr. Sethna calling attention to 
scandalous selections to the India Council, 

5th. H, E. the Viceroy opened the Chamber of Princes at Delhi. Proceedings 
held in camera and concluded on the 10th. 

Madras Conncil passed the University Bill. 

Mr, Shyam Sundar Chakravarty, President, Bengal Congress Committee, 
released from jail after 13 months imprisonment. 
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7th. Hon. Sir K. Srinivasa Iyengar, Member, Madras Oovt., resigned on 
his Irrigation Bill being thrown out by the Council—Mr. 0. P. Bamaswamy 
Aiyer succeeded him and took office on the 12th. 

2nd Convocation of the Jamia Mi ilia Islamia, National Muslim Univer¬ 
sity, Aligarh, held with a learned presidential address on Muslim culture by 
Sir P, C. Ray. 

8th- Lais Dunichand, President of the Punjab Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee, arrested under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

The Central Khilafat Committee concluded consideration of its revised 
constitution. 

Mrs, M. E. Cousins appointed special Magistrate in Saidapet—tljis was 
the first occasion when a woman was appointed to the post in India, 

Following instructions of the Secretary of Btate for the Colonies, 
an Emergency BiU was introduced in the Kenya Legislative Council prolonging 
the life of the Council inorder to postpone consideration of the Indian question. 

9 th. A serious riot between Hindus and Mussalmans broke out at Wadhan 
near Ahmedabad. 

Bengal Council—Calcutta University Bill introduced. 

10th. Governor of Kenya invited Indian leaders to discuss the Colonial 
Office despatch but the latter refused to attend. 

12th. In the Council of State Sir Dinshaw Wacba's resolution for altering 
the Army Amalgamation scheme of 1869 under which the British Army was 
trained at India’s expense was defeated by Govt. 

Mrs. Besant’s National Conference opened at Delhi with Sir Tej 
Bahadur as president and Council Members as delegates. The idea of a National 
Convention started.—Several committees formed next day, 

13th. The question of removal or walling np of the Lawrence statue 
came np before the Lahore Municipal Council; after discussion resolution was 
■passed asking Government's reply in a month's time. 

Executive Committee of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema passed resolutions con¬ 
demning British attitude at Lausanne, atrocities on Moplabs and other subjects. 

14th. Scheme of Home Rule for India formulated by Mr. C. B. Dae and 
Babu Puag -.vandas published. 

In the Bengal Council animated discussion on communal representation. 

15th. In the B. A 0. Council Budget for 1923-24 presented. 

Government of Bombay framed rules for the special treatment of 
Political prisoners sentenced to simple imprisonment. 

16th. In the Council of State Frof. Kale's resolution recommending the 
appointment of a Committee to enquire into the question of Industrial Finance 
and Industrial Banks was adopted—Mr. Sethna’s motion for compulsory military 
training of Indians was defeated by Govt, votes. 

In the Assembly Mr.' Jamnadas’s resolution for the adoption of policy 
of protection in India was adopted after considerable modification by Govt, 
motion that the principle he applied with discrimination. * 

Bengal Council removed sex-disqualification on the Cal. Corporation 
by the casting vote of the President. 

17th. In the Assembly debate on the motion of I ndiani sation of the Army 
brought by Mr. Yamin Khan finally defeated by Govt. 

Nationalist Conference held at Calcutta to consider the scheme of 
Mr. C. B. Lite's Swarajya party wbb largely attended by leaders of all parties. - 

18th. At the B. & 0. Council resolution asking Government to release 
political prisoners passed. 
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At a meeting of the Bombay Merchants’ Chamber resolution was 
passed regarding the treatment of Indians in Colonies and urging retaliation 
measures, 

19th. In the Council of State Sir Dinshaw Waoha's resolution for a 
census of-the production of British India was adopted. 

Bombay Legislative Council opened by the Governor : the Finance 
Member introduced the Budget, 

N In the Bengal Council resolution parsed giving communal represents* 

tion to Muhammadans on the Calcutta Corporation for 9 years; Finance Member 
introduced the budget which showed a deficit of 15 half lafchg 

In the B. A 0. Council resolution for free and compulsory education 
in the province was adopted. 

American Supreme Court, Washington, gave a momentous decision 
refusing American citizenship to Hindus of Indian birth ; this decision put at 
stake huge properties in which Indians had invested in America. 

21st. In the Assembly Racial Distinctions Bill passed. 

22nd. In the Assembly Mr. Rangachari’s motion expressing dissatisfaction 
at Lord Peel'B Despatch on Reforms talked ont after 3 boon. 

23rd. Report submitted to the Government of India by the Rt. Hon. V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri on his Dominion tour published. 

25th. In the Assembly Criminal Procedure Code Amendment Bill 
passed. 

Bombay Council adopted by a majority resolution recommending 
adequate punishment to the Police Superintendent Mr. Carter for his illegal 
confinement of Dr. Kapardia. 

Programme of the Swarajya Party issued from Allahabad. 

27th. In the Assembly adjourned debate on State vs. Company Manage¬ 
ment of Railways ended in motion for State management of the G. I. P. and 
£. I. Railways being carried. 

- Working Committee of the Congress met at Allahabad to consider the 
terms of compromise with the New Party. 

Debate in Parliament on Princes’ Protection Bill: In the House 
of Commons Col Wedgwood pot forward a motion in favour of petitioning the 
King not to give boyal assent to the Indian States’ Protection Act; the motion 
- after a heated debate was lost by 279 votes against 120. 

Madras Council—Budget presented ; Indian President and 3 Ministers 
consented co reduce their salary by Rs. 1000 p. m. 

28th. In the Council of State Mr. tSastri’s resolution that Govt, should 
appoint as far as possible at least one Indian Secretary, Joint Secretary or 
Deputy Secretary to every department of the Secretariat of Govt, of India was 
carried. 

In the U. P. Council the Finance Member presented Budget and 
proposed three taxation measures, one to enhance court fees, the second to 
increase stamp duties and the third to impose dnty on motor vehicles. 

At Allahabad 100 members attended the All-India Congress Committee 
meeting ; compromise resolution carried by a large majority. 

In S. Africa the Appellate Division cf the Supreme Court confirmed 
by ? majority of three to two the prohibition order against Asiatic immi- 
grams. 
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Chief Events.—Ino’hcape Report published—Budget of Govern¬ 
ment of India & of Provinces presented and discussed—Salt tax 
doubled by Govt, of India—Finance Bill thrown out by Assembly- 
Viceroy’s certification of Salt tax. 

1st Indian Budget presented in the Assembly—Finance Bill introduced 
with the salt duty raised trom Be. 1*4 to Ra. 2-8. 

In the Punjab Council Finance Member presented the Budget which 
showed a deficit oi 98 lakhs. 

In the House of Lords, debate on the Indian Services—Viscount Peel 
said that the Indian Services Commission would not deal with constitutional 
questions nor with the history of the Services bat with the immediate facts 
of the day. 

In the Assam Council the Finance Member presented the Budget 
which showed a deficit of Bs, 72,000. 

2nd. Beport of the Indian Retrenchment Committee presided over by Lord 
Inchcape published. 

5 th. In the Assembly general discussion of the Budget. Salt Duty severely 
condemned.—In the Council of State Mr. Sastri’s resolution on Kenya passed. 

In the Bombay Council a motion to reduce the pay of Ministers was 
discussed and postponed. 

Questions in the House of Commons on Indian affairs. 

7th! In the Punjab Council exciting and keen debate over a motion 
to amend the Punjab Municipal Bill on the model of Calcutta Corporation Act. 

In the Bengal Council, after three weeks' discussion and disposing of 
nearly 900 amendments, the Calcutta Municipal Bill was passed. 

In the U. P. Council Government suffered defeat by opposing a resolu¬ 
tion recommending the appointment of an In dian Secretary to Local 
Government. 

In the C. P. Council resolution demanding an Indian Secretary to Govt, 
passed inspite of strong Govt, opposition. 

Mr. Ganesh Shanker Vidyarathi of u Pratap ", Cawnpore, was arrested on 
charge of alleged sedition and taken in police custody. 

8th. In the Punjab Council a resolution recommending tbe release of 
political prisoners was carried in the face of Government opposition. 

In the Bihar Council Ministers agreed to accept Bs. 4000 as salary. 

9th. Hon. Mr, Has, Minister of Local Self-Government B. & O, resigned 
owing to his proposal to serve honorary being rejected. 

12th. In the Assembly Govt, defeated on grant of 4 crores for Customs 
which was rejected by a majority of 1 vote. 

13th. In the Punjab Council heated debate over a motion to reduce the 
Minister s salaries by one rupee on the salary of the Education Minister as a 
vote of censure on bin policy of communal representation—continued on' the 
16th and finally motion lost. “ 

Terms of reference to the Royal Commission on Public Services issued. 

i la „ tkl4 Assembly Scheme of Indianisation of the Andy detailed 

by the Army Secretary; 8 Army Units were to be Indianised in the n» Tt 
H years. 

16th. Bombay Council adjourned to meet in Poona in July. 
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In the Punjab Council motion made to get rid of Commissioners, 
two out of five, being recommended by the Retrenchment^ Commission for 
abolition, defeated by 16 voteB to 7, the President speaking in favour of the 
retention. 

18th. Gandhi Day :—Hartal was observed in Calcutta, Bombay and all 
over India in connection with the Gandhi Day celebration. 

at Jubbulpore “National flag” was hoisted and marched in procession 
through the town— Satyagraha started on leaders being arrested. 

Members of Central Legislature, Delhi, met in Conference and elected 
Messrs. Sastrl, Hamath & Dwarkadae to form a deputation from India to White¬ 
hall on the Kenya question. 

In the Bengal Council motion for reduction of salaries of Ministers 
negatived. Another motion for abolition of the Publicity Bureau rejected. 

19th. Report of the Indian Delegates to the Third Session of the Assembly 
of the League of Nations published. 

Congress and Khilafat members captured majority of seats at 
Municipal elections in Allahabad. 

Indian affairs interpellated in the House of Commons. 

20th. In the Assembly Rao Bahadur T. Rangachsri’s motion against the 
imposition of the Salt Tax wa* carried against Government by 59 to 44 votes. 

Commissioners of Jubbulpore Municipality resigned in a body in protest 
against action of Depy. Commissioner against “National Flag.” , 

21st. Report of the Commander-in-Chief on Malabar operations against 
Mopiahs published. 

23rd. in the Council of State the Finance Bill carried by 28 votes to 10, 

24th. Annual Convocation of the Calcutta University opened by Lord 
Lytton. 

All-India Trade Union Congress opened in Lahore under Mr C. R. 

Das. 

- 25 th. Sir Hormusji Wadia, President Deccan Sabha, wired to H.< B. 
the Viceroy protesting against Salt Tax and its certification, 

26th. First Coavocation of the Delhi University opened by H. E. the 
Viceroy. 

Assembly threw out the Finance Bill by 58 votes to 47- 

Important interpellations in the H. of Corns, on lnd>an affairs—Col. 
Wedgwood asked whether in the event of the Governor-General certifying the 
increase in the Salt Tax, the House of Commons will be given an opportunity 
of discussing his action; Earl Winter ton was unable to give such a promise. 
Questions were asked regarding the restoration of the grant of three lakhs towards 
• the expenses of the Services Commission. 

27th. Tho final sitting of the Delhi Session of the Assembly and the Council 
of State. 1 

Twenty members of Assembly submitted to the Viceroy their strong 
protest against certification of the Salt Tax. 

Annual Meeting of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 
at Calcutta. 

28tfa. Annual Meeting of British Indian Association, Calcutta, Maharaja 
of Kasim bazar presiding pointed the error in>o which the Muslims were miming 
by allying themselves with Europeans agaiiwt Hindus. 

Annual General Meeting of the Indian Mining Federation, Calcutta, 
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Bombay High Court set aside a petition questioning the -validity of 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu’s election to the Bombay Corporation. 

30th. Governor-General certified the Indian Finance Bill with the Salt 
Tax at Rs. 2-8*0 per maund; a lengthy statement was issued. 

3l«t Fifteenth Session of the All-India Muslim League commenced at 
Lucknow, Mr. Bhurgri delivered the presidential address. 

Be&g&l Provincial Conference at Jessore with Babu Shy am 3. Cn&jcra- 
varty as president passed resolutions favouring No-changers’ views. 


APRIL 

Chief Events.—All-India agitation on the certification of the 
Salt Tax— Suddhi Movement under Swami Shraddhananda in the 

U. P._Hindu-Moslem riots at Amritsar and several places in 

Northern India—End of Congress-Swarajya party Compromise— 
Provincial Political Conferences. ‘ 

1st Great strike of Hill workers of Ahmcdabad as a protest against the 
reduction by 20 per cent, in their wage. 

In Tanganyika three anti-Indian trade Ordinance promulgated—in 
protest Indians observed complete hartal in the Province. 

Muslim League session suddenly adjourned suit dig as a result of 
defeat of Mr- Jinnah’s resolution favouring Council-entry. 

2nd. Sir Dinshaw Wacha, President, Western India Liberal Association, 
communicated to the Secretary of State the grave constitutional crisis and the 
deep discontent throughout India caused by the Viceroy's certification of the 
Salt Tax. 

Reclamation to Hinduism of Malkana Rajputs ran apace under Swami 
Shraddhananda in Agra and other U. P. Districts. 

3rd. Great scene at the Senate of the Calcutta University when Sir 
Ashntosb Hnkherjee read letters that passed between Lord Lytton and 
himself regarding the Vice-Chancellorship of the University and repudiated 
in vehement language Lord Lytton’s offer which was characterised as in fannin g 
and a bribery. 

Allahabad Municipality elected Pt. Jawabar Lai Nehru as President, 
Mr. Zahur as senior Vice-Chairman and Mr. N. K Mukherjee, a Christian, as 
junior Vice-Chairman, 

Madras Council passed Hindu Religious Endowments Bill and was 
then prorogued. 

4th. Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay, expressed strong views in 
presence of Sir Basil Blackett who attended, condemning Salt Tax, system 6f 
Indian Currency, and mail contracts with the Peninsular and Oriental Navigation 
Company. 

Corporation of Bombay elected Mr. H. P. Mody as its president. 

Sir Claude de la Fobs, Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad University brought 
criminal charge against Pts. I. N. Gurtn and N. C. Sbanna on the alleged ground 
of defamation in respect of certain monetary transactions of the University. 

6th. Central Khilafat Committee decided to refrain from participating in 
the'reclamation of Malkana Rajputs taken back to Hinrin<«m 
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Mr. Indulal Yajnik, N-0-0 leader of Gujerafc, sentenced to 1 year 
imprisonment at Ahmedabad for enrolling National volunteers. 

8th. Pandit MotilaL Nehru issued a statement regarding the conversion to 
Hinduism of the Malkana Rajputs. 

10th. In the Assam Council resolution urging the Council to extend 
franchise to women was withdrawn. 

11th. Serious Hindu-Moslem riot in Amritsar on the alleged molestation 
of a Hindu girl by Moslem rowdies leading to many casualties—British infantry 
called in to preserve peace.—Sikh Akalis rendered great help in maintaining 
order. 

12th. Speaking at a meeting of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 
at Calcutta, Sir Basil Blackett asked for co-operation in minimising the dis¬ 
content caused by the doubling of the Salt-tax. 

Under the auspices of the Besant National Conference Indian 
Parliamentary Committee formed in London with Major Graham Poore as 
Secretary. 

13th. Congress workers of Nagpur arrested for disobeying Police order 
prohibiting, procession carrying the “National" flag; this was the starting 
point of the Nagpui Flag movement m 

14th. Civil suit brought by Govt against the superseded Ahmedabad 
Municipality charging 19 old members for Rs. pi lakhs being misapplied on 
National N-C-0 Schools dismissed with cost by the District Judge. 

16th. Second Broach Political Conference held under the presidency of 
Mr. Mahadev Desai passed resolution for civil disobedience after the 30th sup¬ 
ported by Mrs. Gandhi. 

Defamation oases filed by Sir Claude dc la Posse, Vice-Chancellor, 
Allahabad University, against Pandit Gurtu and others ended in an apology 
from the latter. 

Hindu-Moslem-Sikh leaders in Conference in Lahore issued statement 
on communal riots in the Punjab—they failed to settle differences in Multan, 
Amritsar and elsewhere. 

Mr, Purshottamdas Thakordas, Member, tnchcape Committee, issued a 
significant Press note on Military Retrenchment submitted to Govt, of India 
separately from the Inchcape report. 

17th. Patna City Municipality decided to abolish cow slaughter-houses 
within the Municipal area. 

Mr. Sbankarlai Banker who was sentenced with M. Gandhi to 
undergo one year’s simple imprisonment was released from the Teiravada gaol. 

20th. At the request of leaders, a Journalists' Conference was held at 
Lahore when the question as to besc means of en d ing communal controversy 
was discussed. 

Gazette of India published modifications to the regulations of the 
Chamber of Princes. 

21st Benares Liberal League attended by promi nen t Moderates strongly 
condemned the salt-tax. 

Swamy Bhraddhanand issued statement on bis Suddhi movement which 
be explained was taken up <n answer to secret propaganda of the 'Ulemas to 
convert Hindus wholesale. 

22nd. All-India Congress leaders met at Lahore and made futile attempts to 
settle Hindu-Moslem difference. 

1(a) 
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23 rd, Jn the House of Commons series of questions asked about Indian 
Ordinances at Tanganayika elicited reply from the Colonial under-Secretary 
that they were right and not going to be withdrawn. 

24th. Two memoranda on Viceroy’s action in certifying Salt Tax submitted 
to members of Parliament by Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Aiyar. 

In the Lords Viscount Peel introduced innovation in Standing Joint 
Committee of both Houses of Parliament on Indian Affaire. 

Mr. J. Chaudhuri M. L. A. issued report of a non-official enquiry on the 
salt raid and shooting by excise authorities in Backergunge district, Bengal. 

Addreaamg his European constituents at Karachi Sir Montague Webb 
led an attack on salt-tax. 

25th. Muslim riot between Shiahs and Sunis at Karan, a U. P. village. 

Bishop of Uganda opened anti-Indian campaign about the Kenya 
question in the London Times. 

26th. Animated debate in the Bombay Corporation over a motion for tbe 
use of khaddar for Municipal uni (orms which was finally lost. 

27th. Hon. Mr. C. Y. Chintamani resigned office as Minister of Edu¬ 
cation of the United Provinces in protest of U. P. Governor granting permis¬ 
sion over bis head to Sir Claude de la Fosse to take defamation proceedings 
against Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu and others; Hon. Pandit Jagat Narain 
followed suit in symp&tby with his colleague. 

Alliance Bank of Simla closed and suspended payments; a 
lengthy notice issued as to why the Directors had to close down the business. 

Notice issued that His Majesty the King had signified Boyal assent to 
the Princes’ Protection Bill. 

Punjab Govt, issued orders for tbe release of Gnru-ka-bagh prisoners 
in recognition of the services of Akalis during Hindn-Muslim riots at Amritsar 
—some 1400 were thus released in the next few days. 

28th. Serious Biot between Hindus and Moslems at Multan. 

Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas and Prof. Shahani, M T, A | resigned 
Membership of Assembly in protest against salt-tax 

30th. Lucknow Municipal Board passed resolution that all uniforms to 
be supplied to Municipal employees be mad* of kharfdar 

U. P. High Court judgment on Chauri Chura appeal delivered: of the 
172 sentenced to capital punishment, 38 acquitted, 19 death sentence, and the 
rest to various terms of imprisonment. 

Be port of Congress Bub-Committee on Punjab riots issued. 
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MAY 

Chief Events.—Satyagraha at Nagpur & Jubbulpore— 
Renewed hostility amongst sections of the Congress party—Hindu' 
Moslem riots in Punjab and U. P.—Agitation against Salt tax 
continued—Bank crisis in Bombay & Calcutta. 

1st In the Commons resolution establishing Standing Joint Committee 
on Indian Affairs passed. 

Sir Montagu Webb sailed for London to join Messrs. Saetri, Karaat, 
Jamnadas Dwaxkadas and others to make representation to Prime Minister and . 
Parliament against certification of the Salt Tax. 

In S. Africa Land Ordinances against Indians segregating them in 
boroughs and townships passed. 

National flag procession in Nagpur under Seth Jamealal Baja] Stopped 
by Police under S. 144 Cl. P. C. 

Annual meeting of Tata Industrial Bank at Bombay disturbed by stormy 
proceedings of shareholders. 

Judgment delivered in Lahore Leaders' case sentencing Lalas Dunichand 
and Amarohand to 8 months and Pt. Dattatriya to 10 months imprisunment. 

Malabar Khilafat Conference at Teilicherry presided over by Dr. Sayid 
Mahmud who severely denounced forcible conversion of Hindus to iBiam, 

2nd- Mr. J. Cfaaudhuri m, l. a. resigned his seat in the Assembly in 
protest against halt Tax—Other mem hero considering resignation in a body. 

Nagpur Flag movement gathering volume—from this day onwards 
10 volunteers offered Batyagraha daily and were arrested—C. P. Government 
declared- .nat Government grants will be refused to Local Bodies hoicking the 
Swaraj flag, > 

At a meeting of the Allahabad Municipal Board the proposal that 
chairs and tables be done away with was rejected. 

Public protest meetings against salt-tax certification held in Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madias and elsewhere on this and following days. 

Swarajya Party Campaign to contest Council elections opened with 
a manifesto from the leaders. 

3rd. U. P. Government issued a lengthy press communique on the 
resignation of the two Ministers and containing the correspondence on the 
matter. 

A Hindu-Muslim fraces in Nawabsha near Hyderabad resulted in a 
few casualties. 

A preliminary meeting of the depositors and shareholders of the 
Alliance of Bank of Simla was held at Calcutta when resolutions were passed 
regarding the liquidation of the company. 

In the Lords Debate on India’s Fr ''tier policy inti., ed by Lord Mon¬ 
tagu of Bes"' , eu. On Viscount Peel’s motion, the appointment of eleven 
members to serve on the Joint Committee on Indian Affairs was agreed to. 

4th. Third Maharashtra Provincial Conference held at Batnagiri. 

U. P. Govt, accepted the recommendations for clemency made by the 
High Court in the Chauri Chaura sentences. 

7th. Another Hindu-Muslim fracas near Amritsar was stopped by prompt 
intervention of the Police, 

8th. C. P. and Berar Provincial Conference commenced its sittings at 
Bnldana nsder the presidency of Mr. C. B. Das. 
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Sir. C. B. Das issued manifesto to members of the Congress 
Swarajya Party asking them not to attend next meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee so as not to hamper the work of the majority. 

9th. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikari issued appeal to MXAs for staying 
their resignations over the Balt Tax so as to enable concerted action to be 
taken over the question of Indians Overseas. 

An extraordinary general meeting of shareholders of Alliance Bank of 
Bimla was held in Calcutta when Mr. Upton made an important statement. 

11th. At a meeting of Anglo-Indians in Calcutta under Col. Gidney reso¬ 
lution passed declaring Anglo-Indians’ readiness to help India towards Self-Gov¬ 
ernment. 


13th. Bengal Provincial Congress Committee ruled out of order Mr. Das’s 
resolution expressing desirability of suspending Gaya Congress resolution 
regarding boycott of Council elections. 

Statement issued on behalf of Indian Christian Conference over 
signatures of Bishop of Calcntta and other Church dignitaries protesting 
against wrong done to Kenya I ndi a n s. 

14th. Pandit Gokaranath Miara and Bai Saheb Sitaram declined to 
accept as Minister of Education in the U. P. 

Sir N. G. Chandavarkar, President Bombay Council, died. 

Tamil Nadu Congress Committee rejected Swarajya party proposals and 
favoured immediate civil disobedience. 

Mr. G. C. Nag M. L. A. resigned his seat in tho Assembly in protest 
against Salt Tax. 

15th. In the Commons Earl Winterton stated that Lord Lee was to be the 
Chairman of the Indian Public Services Commission. 


U. P. Government appointed Baja Panunanand and Nawab Muhammad 
Ahmed of Cbattari as Ministers. 

Sardar Amrit Singh arrested at Lahore while attempting to remove 
the Lawrence Statue—several more arrest followed in the following days. 

19th. Secretary Nagpur Congress Committee arrested on the “flag fight.” 
Amritsar Municipality sanctioned Bsl 40,000 towards expenses of 
100 policemen in view of unsatisfactory condition of the City Bince recent 
Binuu-Musijm disturbances. 


Lahore Municipality resolved to remove the Lawrence Sta.ue and to 
replace it by another' ess objectionable statue of Lord Lawrence. 

20th- At a meeting of U. P. Liberals Mr, Chintamani explained circums¬ 
tances under which 1 anoit Jagat Narayan and himself resigned their offices 
as Ministers and exposed tbe failure of diarchy. 

Satyagraha campaign for hoisting Swaraj flag started at Jubbulpore- 
—Nagpur Satyagnha and arrests continued daily. 


24th. In connection with the Alliance Bank failure, a manifesto was issued 
to tbe press ou behaif of the Creditors’ and Shareholders' Committee of Bombay 
for the association of Mr. Billimoria as one of the liquidators. 

27th. All-India Congress Committee, Bombay, adopted compromise resolu¬ 
tion of Mr. Purabottamdas Tandon urging that no propaganda be carried on 
amongst ij.l voters in furtherance of the Gaya Congress resolution relating to 
council boycott; in consequence of this decision all the members of the Congress 
Working Committee excepting one resigned ; new Working Commit 
of members of the Central Party formed. 

Mr. K. C. Nrogy resigned membership of the Assembly as a protest a ■rains* 
the V-ceroy** Certification of the Indian Finance Bill, 192S. 
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Provincial Conference of Bombay Liberals at Karad passed resolutions 
demanding farther redaction in military expenditure, condemning the Viceroy's 
action in certifying the Indian Finance Bill, 1928, and protesting against the 
appointment of the Public Services Commission. 

Indian Merchants Chamber, Bombay, intimated to Government of India 
their strong protest and dissatisfaction over the system of stores purchases for India, 

28th. Bombay Provincial Ehilafat Conference adopted resolutions express¬ 
ing devotion to the present Bnltan of Turkey and opposing Council-entry. 

30th, End of Congress compromise—Mr. C. Rajagopalachari issued mani¬ 
festo that compromise resolution of All-India Congress Committee nullified 
Gaya Congress resolution regarding boycott of Councils, and appealed to the 
country for rejection of All-India Congress Committee's decision. 

In the Commons Mr. Baldwin refused to give a special day for the 
Commons to disenss the Indian Finanoe Act. 

British Auxilliary of the National Conference started by Mrs. Besant 
for the attainment by India of Dominion Status was inaugurated in London. 
Mr, Jinarajadasa, Mr. Baatri and Sir Montagu Webb were the chief spongers. 

31st. Mr. 0. R. Das in Madras made a spirited attack against the No* 
Change leaders and obaTged Gandhi to have bungled and mismanaged in 1921, 

Nagpur Flag Satyagraha—850 arreste up to date— Sreemati Subhadra- 
kumari, a lady volunteer, arrested while alone carrying the Sag through the 
prohibited area—she was released by Govt, order after 3 days. 


JUNE 


Chief Events..—Squabble in Congress camp at its height—Mr. 
Das’ hurricane campaign in South Irdia against Ncrchangera—Mr. 
Chintamani's Tour in Bombay for Liberal rally—Salt Tax Debate in tbe 
Commons—Parliament’s interest in India—Nagpur flag fight at its 
height. 

1st. In a speech at Manchester Earl Winterton declared that tii e 
1919 constitutional reforms had modified the control of Indian fiscal policy 
from Britain; and in reply to a demand for the exercise of his powers he 
referred to tbe extremely difficult and delicate situation that would arise if the 
special powers vested in the Secretary of State were used. 

Meeting of Creditors of Alliance Bank at Calcutta—Mr. Ashworth, 
a liquidator, made a long statement—Mr. Leslie's motion that a committee of 
investigation be formed was passed, 

3rd. In regard to the Das-Achariar controversy Mr. T. Prakasam issued a 
lengthy statement on tbe situation created by the compromise resolution passed by 
the All-India Congress Committee. 

4th. In the Commons replying to a question regarding the American deoision 
debarring Indians from American citizenship, Earl Winterton stated that 
tbe attention of the Foreign Office had been drawn to it; the precise effect of the 
decision had still to be considered. 
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After a heated discussion the Maharashtra Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee declared that the compromise resolution adopted at Bombay was ultra «r#s 
and chat the question be referred to a special session of the Congress. 

The Council of the National Liberal Federation appointed Sir Tej 
Bahadur bapru its representative in London to coudact propaganda against Salt 
lax certification. 

Ahm eriahad Mill strike ended after 3 months—Compromise between 
millowners and labourers effected. 

5th. All elected Hindu and Sikh members of the Lahore Municipality 
resigned their scats in protest against the new scheme of re-distribntion of 
Beats. 

At the Calcutta Dinner in London Viscount Peel expressed his 
gratification at the growing good feeling between Indians and Europeans as 
evidenced in the compromise resulting in the Uacial Distinctions Act. 

6th. Secretary of State for the Colonies decided neither to repeal nor to 
suspend the Tanganyika Ordinances. 

Mr. Krishna Das, for sometime M. Gandhi’s Secretary, issued state¬ 
ment in refutation of Mr. Das’ Madias allegations that M. Gandhi “ bungled 
and mismanaged ’’ in ls21. 

Imperial Bank betted notice that they would pay £0 % to creditors 
of Alliance Bank from next day, 

7th. Be-elected Jubbnlpoie Municipal board held stormy meeting when 
Mr. Paisley, the President, abruptly closed proceedings owing to members 
supporting Hag movement. 

8th. Bombay Legislative Council met to discuss resolution of the Govern¬ 
ment approving of tiie bukkur barrage project. 

Bengal provincial Congress Committee adopted resolution disapproving 
the compromise resolution of the AU-lndia Congress Committee. 

9th. At the Annual general meeting of the U. P. Liberal Associat a 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru was elected President of the Association, while Pandit 
Jagat Narain and Mr. C. Y. Cbintamani were elected Vice-President and 
Chairman of the Executive Committee respectively. 

Jnbbulpore Flag Batyagiaha—Sj, Shivaprasad Vanna and others 
sentenced to 6 months B. L for hoisting tbe national Flag over the Town hall. 

10th. At Calcutta tbe Eolwell Blackhole monument was attempted to 
be 11 defiled ” by certain Jain and Khilafat volunteers who appeared before the 
monument with a national flag and hammer—they were promptly arrested. 

13th. Mr. C. B. Das arrived at Madura while carrying his Rwarajya party 
campr-gn and spoke vehemently on the failure of the constructive programme of 
the Oougresa. 

Mr. Aaaf All, Bar-at-Law, Delhi, a prominet N-C-0 leader, released 
from jail after 18 month’s imprisonment. 

Report of the Dhariwal Police outrage in which the Police was accused 
of looting, rape and wholesale dishon nriag of women in Dhariwal in J. P. 
issued by Pt. H. N. Kuncru, it. L. c. ana Bai Bahadur Sita Bam, m. l. o. 

I4th. Sir Chimanlal Betalvad resigned office as member of tbe Executive 
Council, Bombay, with the object of seeking election to the Indian Legislative 
Assembly. ** 

Salt Tax Debate to the Commons: Mr. C. p. Trevelyan’ i motion 
reducing the India Office vote was strongly supported by the Labour Party and 
many Liberals; the debate was postponed till the 5th Jnly (see below). * 
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17th. Seth Jamnalal Baja] in Nagpur arrested in the “flag fight” : order 
prohibiting processions in Nagpur under Sec. 14* Cr. P. 0. extended for a further 
period of two months. Karachi Congress Committee decided to send volunteers 
to join the National flag agitation—up to date arreBts at Nagpur above 600, 

Lucknow Municipal Board expressed disapproval of Government Order 
againBt expenditure for presentation of addresses to persons other than the 
Governor-General or Governor, 

18th. Sir HormuBji Wadia opened the new buildings of the Poona Women's 
College affiliated to the Indian Women's University. 

Mr. B hag wan Din and 240 Volunteers arrested at Nagpur in connec¬ 
tion with the <c flag fight ”. 

19th. Serious Hindu-Moslem Biot at Moradabad resulting in 6 cnwiaUfag 

21st Pandit M. M, Malaviya issued lengthy Press statement detailing 
facts about the 1921 negotiations with the Government for a R«h Table 
Conference which had been raised in controversy by Mr. Das and the No- 
ohangers. 

Addressing a crowded meeting of Liberals in Bombay, during the Liberal 
campaign, Mr. 0. Y. Chintamani challenged anyone to show that the Beform 
Scheme had not improved the position of Indians substantially, 

22nd. On a requisition by 16 members of the All-India Congress Committee 
a special meeting of the Committee was declared to be held in Nagpur on the 
8th July. 

25 th. The Sindh Provincial Congress Committee approved of the Compr omise 
resolution passed by the All-India Congress Committee at Bombay. 

Beth Jamnalal Baja) tried by the City Magistrate of Nagpur in 
tion with the flag Satyagraha. 

26th. Queen’s Hall Labour Demonstration, London, in support:;of 
Dominion Status for India; Mr. Bamsay MacDonald presiding outlined Labour 
Party’s Indian Policy. 

27th. In the Lords animated discussion protesting against reductions in 
the Indian Army initiated by the Earl of Middleton j Earl of Derby, Secretary 
of State for War, said that no redaction in the Indian Army would be agreed to 
unless the British General Staff considered that it coaid be made without 
endangering safety. 

Deputy Commissioner, Lahore, invited non-Muslim members of the 
Lahore Municipality to withdraw their resignations which they refused to do. 

In the House of Commons Lord Win ter ton’s resolution on East Tn<Ha 
Loans, authorising raising of further loans 6£ & 50 millions for India, was 
adopted. 

29th. Lucknow Municipal Board passed resolution that henceforth no 
address be presented to either the Viceroy and tue Governor as they had forfeited 
public confidence by their actions. 

30th. Bengal Congress Committee attended by 226 members approved of 
the Congress Compromise ; Mr. Sbyam S. Chakravarty resigned presidentship 
of the Bengal Committee and also from A. 1.0. C—Mr, Das’ party came_ into 
power. 

Nagpur Flag fight continued—total arrests np to date above 1000. 
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JULY 

Chief Events.—Last session of the first reformed Assembly at 
Simla—Kenya agitation gathering force, Dr. Goars Reciprocity 
Bill passed—Maharaja of Nabha abdicated—Great Sikh discontent 
and the Nabha Akali agitation started—Sikh League and Gurudwara 
reform movement suppressed—Muslim rejoicings on Turkish victory 
at Lausanne. 


1st. Liquor picketing in Madura Dist started by Congress Volunteers— 
Satyagraha offered on this and following days—Volunteers arrested in batches, .— 

2nd. Last Session of the first Reformed Assembly opened at Simla. 

3rd. In contravention of Government Order. Lucknow Municipality decided 
to present an address to Pandit Motilal Nehru defraying the cost oat of 
Municipal funds. 

4th. In the Bengal Council motion urging the abolition of whipping as a 
punishment for prisoners was carried by the House. 

5th. In the Common! debate on Salt Tax continued; Labor motion 
for the reduction of the India Office Estimates as a protest against the 
Viceroy's certification of tho tax was rejected; the Estimates were adopted 
by 213 votes against 74. 


6th. Second reading of the EaBt India Loans Bill in the Commons. 


7th. Govt, of India communique on Patiala-Habha dispute issued stating 
that H. EL. Maharaja of Nabha had agreed to abdicate. 

8th. Working Committee of Congress met at Nagpur. After a 
Conference with Ur. C. B, Das eleven prominent members of the Swarajya 
party, Bombay, resigned their membership owing to differences of opinion with 
the extreme section o( the Party. 

Mr. S. Sadanand, Editor of Rangoon Mail, convicted on charge of 
sedition and sentenced to two year's simple imprisonment. 


9th. In the Assembly the Commander-in-Chief announced the decision «f 
His Majesty’s Government regarding reductions in the Indian Army, 

Maharaja of Nabha farced to abdicate and taken away from his Palace 
by Military guards to his exile to the hiila. 

All-India Congress Committee met at Nagpur and specially discussed 
the question of a Special Congress which was decided by <a majority voting 
zor it. ® 


10th, Beth Jamnalal Bajaj convicted by the City Magistrate of Nag dot and 
sentenced to 18 months' rigorous imprisonment. s 

^ All-India Congress i ommittee accepted the resignations of some members 

Of the Working Committee ; a resolution was unanimously passed congratulating 
Beth Jamnalal Bajaj on hie conviction. ^ 

IKS2 SL£“““‘ •“ ££ 

. T A “ embl 7 ^ Nand Lai's motion to amend the Government 

of India Act so as to restrict the Viceroy’s powers of certification to measures 
essential for the safety and tranquillity of British India was partially adopted. 

,, 11th. Id the Assembly motion lor the eulv release «t m* r. R ji> 
Maulana Hasrat Mohani and the AK.Brothen was reject^Tby 40 toS? to 
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22; an amendment of Mr. Bhargava urging the release of Lala Lsjpst Bai was 
also negatived. 

12th. Bombay Govt, issued final orders to carry ont the Sukkur Barrage 
Scheme. 

At a meeting of Akalis in Amritsar resolutions were passed expressing 
indignation at the attitude of these disloyal servants of Nabha State who had 
helped in the deposition of the Maharajah. 

13th. Secretary, Imperial Indian Citizenship Association, addressed 
letters to ths Government of India on the Natal Ordinances and the Indian 
question in Kenya stating that an agitation for withholding of Indian co¬ 
operation from Imperial matters will be necessary if the position of Indians 
in the Empire did not improve. 

15th. Sikh League, Simla, protested against the deposition of the Maharajah 
of Nabha and recorded determination of the Sikh Community to agitate 
till the Maharajah was reinstalled. H. H. Maharajah of Patiala issued a state¬ 
ment correcting certain misleading statements attributed to him in connection 
with the Nabha abdication, 

16th. The cases against Mr. C. S. Waite in connection with the Indian 
Mnnition Board scandal were suddenly withdrawn by Govt. 

Simla session of the Council of State opened, 

Jamiat-ut-nlema at Delhi passed resolutions supporting Nagpur Flag 
movement and condemning the Suddhi Movement. 

17th. In the Council of State Sir B. N. Sarma said that the Secretary of 
State had informed the Government of India of the provisional proposals of 
the Colonial Office in regard to the Kenya question which were then under 
correspondence between the two Governments; they were unable to disclose any 
further information. 

In the House of Commons East India Loans Bill passed. Sir Bobert 
Hutchinson's motion that 76% of the money raised in Britain by India be Bpent 
in Britain was hotly debated and received the support of Messrs, Lloyd George 
and Chamberlain. 

18th. In accordance with Congress Working, Committee’s direction All- 
India National Flag day observed at many cites in sympathy with Nagpur 
Flag fight. - 

20th. Fiji Legislature adopted residential 'poll-tax of a pound yearly to be 
levied on the Indian community. 

Joint Hindu-Moalem manifesto issued for an All-India celebration 
on the Turkish triumph at Lausanne. 

21st. Kenya day in the Central Legislature— Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Iyer|a 
resolution recommending to the Governor-General in Council to move His 
Majesty’s Government to concede Indian demands was passed unanimously. 

Fiften non-official members of the Connell of State headed by Sir 
Maneokji Dadabhoy waited in deputation on H. E. Lord Beading in regard 
to the Kenya affair. 

Dr,Yaradarajulu’ Naidu prohibited from public speaking in Madura 
by order of the Magistrate—he disobeyed the order and delivered presidential 
address at the Feriyakulam Taluq Conference. 

22nd. In the Commons Sir Charles Tate drew attention to the resolution 
of the laet Indian Congress repudiating liabilities of Govt, of India, and 
suggested that an assurance be given that one of the conditions on which 

2 
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Responsible Government would be given to India wonld be that each obligations 
would not be repudiated. 

Mr. Vallavbbai Patel arrived at Nagpur, to lead the flag fight under 
instructions of the CongTe«! Working Committee. 

Pt. M. M, Malaviya issued a public appeal in connection with the need 
for organising the Hindu Mahasabha to safeguard the interest of the Hindus. 

23rd. In the Council of State Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy’s motion for an 
enquiry into the system of taxation in India with a view to its thorough revision 
on an economic and scientific basis was adopted. 

Representatives of thirteen Hindu religious institutions of Madras 
waited in deputation upon H. E. Viceroy not to give assent to the Hindu 
Religious Endowments Bill passed by Madras Council. 

Hindu-Mutlim fracas at Ajmere as a result of Muhammadans taking 
objection to the passing of a Hindu procession : five killed and 12 injured, 

24th. In the Council of State Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy moved the adjourn¬ 
ment of the Honse to discuss the question of Kenya. Sir P. Thaknrdas, Mr. Rasa 
Ali and others made spirited speeches protesting against the decision.—Council 
adjourned sine die. 

Indian Associations of Johannesburg unanimously decided to challenge 
Immigration Act of 1923 by carrying an appeal to the House of Lords. 

Tnrlrsh peace treaty Bigned at Lausanne, 

The Kenya White Paper detailing the Cabinet's ’decision on the 
Kenya Indian question published. 

25th. Kenya debate in the House of Commons —Sir Robert Hamilton’s 
censure motion on the Indian question defeated to 207 by 186 votes. 

Speaking at the Haritsburg Congress, General Smnts outlined his 
Government's policy on segregation of Indians : A Bill giving effect to it will be 
submitted to the next session of Parliament in January. 

Turkish Peace Treaty celebrated in various parts of India—houses 
beflagged and illuminationa put up at night. 

26th- Serious Hindu-Muslim riot at Meerut as a result of strained feelings 
between Hindus and Musalmams during Bakr-Id festival; Military were call ed in 
to aid the Police. . 


Debate in the House of Lords on the Kenya decision : Duke of 
Devonshire hoped that the “ solution,” if accepted, would mean the opening 
of a brighter and happier era for the Colony. 

27th. In the Assembly Dr. Gout’s Reciprocity Bill aimed at the 
Colonials passed. 

a speech Mr. Sastri condemned the Kenya settlement as a profound 
humiliatwn and the deepest affront to India and suggested withdrawal from 
tne British Empire Exhibition and the resignation of Indian Members of the 
Government of India, 



.. v «*darajian Naidn arrested at Salem for picketing liquor shops 
and disobeying an order served on him under Section 144 I.P.C, 4 F 

KSMiSStttfSSS. 1- * 
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29 th. Picketing of liquor shops in Madura suspended in accordance with 
the decision of the Tamil-Nadu Provincial Congress Committee. 

Mr. Devoid Pr. Sinha, M. L A„ resigned from the Committes of the 
British Empire Exhibition in protest against Kenya decision. 

3 lit Hindu-Moslem riot at Panjpath, 26 Hindus being injured'-*9 days’ 
hartal was observed in the town by the Hindus. 


AUGUST 

Chief Events.—All India agitation on Kenya decision—Lai a 
Lajpat Rai, Mr. Mahomed Ali and other Fatwa prisoners released— 
Hiudu-Moslejn riots in U. P. & Punjab Contd.—End oi Nagpur 
Satyagraha— Hindu Mahasahha at Benares. 

let. Death anniversary of Bal Gangadhar Tilak observed throughout India. 

2nd. About 20 members of the Bombay Legislative Council issued a 
manifesto forming a non-Br&hman Unionist party. 

Sir Faznlbhoy Currimbhoy, President of the Indian Merchants Chamber, 
Bombay, telegraphed to the Viceroy the protest of the Chamber on the Kenya 
decision. 

In the House of Lords in reply to criticisms of the Viceroy’s Kenya 
speech of the 28th July Viscount Peel explained the relation of the Covt. of 
India to His Majesty’s Home Govt. 

3rd. All-India Congress Committee met at Vizag. and decided Delhi to be 
the venue of the Special Congress, Bombay having refused. 

In the Commons Earl Winterton said that the Government of India 
bad made proposals for the modification of election rules so as to remove the dis¬ 
qualification against political prisoners. > 

Dr. P. Varadaiajulu Naidu sentenced to 6ix months rigorous imprison¬ 
ment for the Madura liquor picketing campaign. 

4th. Sir Edward Maclagan interviewed Muslim and non-Muslim members of 
Labore Municipality to bring about compromise in the presence of the Educa¬ 
tion Minister—non-Muslim Members refusing to withdraw their resignation 
His Excellency accepted them. 

6th- H, E. Sir George Lloyd prorogued Bombay Council. 

Newly elected Gurdw&ia PrabanJkak Committee adopted resolution 
to act effectively against the deposition of the Maharajah of 'Nabha. 

ft. Rambhuj Dutt Chaudhury died at Mussourie. 

Mr. Yaknb Hassan who was sentenced to 2 years’ imprisonment in 
Nov. 1921 in connection with the N.-C.-O. movement was released from 
Cuddalore Jail. 

7th. Bo. Hon. Srinivasa Bastry was insultingly refused audience at the 
India office by the Secy, of State because of his strong views on Kenya. 

Benares Liberal League passed resolution emphatically protesting 
against Kenya decision, supporting Dr. Gout's Reciprocity Bill and demand¬ 
ing the resignation of the Hon. Sir B.N, Sarma. 

8th. In 0. P. Connell resolution urging cancellation of prohibitory 
order under Section 144 Cr. P. C. in Nagpnr against the Flag processions was 
carried. 
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9th. 0. P. Council passed two resolutions recommending unconditional 
release of all volunteers and Congress workers imprisoned in connection 
with the Flag agitation and asking that the pending prosecutions of those 
under arrest be withdrawn. 

Representative American Missionaries in India issued memorandum 
to the American press explaining how the decision of the Supreme 
Court U. S. A. in regard to the rights of citizenship of Indian residents in 
America was prejudicial to Turin- Am erican relations as well as the interests of 
Americans settled in India. 

10th. At Durban Mr. Hackenrtan, ministerialist member, opened a strong 
anti-Indian campaign in S. Africa. 

India office, London, issued exculpatory statement on the recent Bastn- 
Winterton episode in which the Bt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastry was meanly insulted 
by Lord Winterton refusing to see him. , 

Presiding at a public meeting in Calcutta, Sir Surendranath Banerji 
characterised the Benya decision as an ignominious surrender of the Indians to 
the Whites. 

11th. Dr. Choith Ram, formerly President of the Sind Provincial Congress 
Committee, released from jail at Dhulia. 

12th. In the C, P. Council in reply to a question Government stated that 
it had no time to attend to the resolutions passed relating to the uncondi¬ 
tional release of Nagpur Satyagrahis. 

. At a meeting of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, resolutions 

were passed dissolving the Council of the Committee as it no longer represented 
the opinion of the Committee; a new Council with Mr. Das’ party was elected. 

12th. C. F. Council passed a resolution urging the Government to authorise 
the depressed c.asses to eujoy equal rights and privileges with other classes 
in making use of wells, carais, etc, built out of public funds. 

Tv. Nagpur Mr. Patel bad a long interview with the Governor wish a 
view to <L—.iss the terms of compromise to end the flag fight. 

14tb. Dr. Kitchlew released from jail. 

The sensational Munition Board trial commenced before Chief Presi¬ 
dency Magistrate, Calcutta, of Robert William Church, lately of the Indian 
Bailway hoard, who was brought to India from Loudon by extradition war -1. 

}5ifa. Bengal Council: last session of the first reformed Council commenced 
its sittings. 

Lucknow Municipal Board presented address of welcome to Pandit 
Motilal Nehru in contravention of Government order. 

!6th. L»la Lajpat Rai released from Jail at Lahore. 

M. Hussain Ahmed, a Karachi Fatwa prisoner, released from jail at 
Ahmedabad. 

In the Bengal Council Sir Snreudranath Banerr’i Calcutta Municipal 
Bill was passed, 

Assam Council prorogued. Resolution recommending that there should 
be no funner recruitment to the Indian Civil and other Imperial Services carried. 

17ih. End of Flag Fight—At Nagpur on the expiry r.f the prohibitory 
order on flag processions a hundred volunteers marched in pi. session through 
the prohibited area without interruption. 

18th. Tamil Non-Brahmin Conference held at Trichinopoly tinder the Rajs 
of Ramnad. . 

In the Bengal Council futile attempt was made to refuse demands for 
grantB for Empire exhibition, 
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Govt oi India Resolution on Kenya White Paper published. 

At a Conference of All-India Sana tana Hindu Gabha, Benares, Pandit 
Malaviya’s motion for the 7 removal of untouchability was rejected. 

19th. Seventh session of Hindu Maha Sabha opened at Benares. 

20th. Bengal Council agreed to a motion urging amendment of electoral roles 
to remove disqualification of voters who have undergone imprisonment j reso¬ 
lution urging the release of all political prisoners was negatived. 

21st. Bengal Council prorogued. 

Hindu Maha Sabha passed resolutions condemning Government for the 
Maharajah of Nabha's abdication.—condemning Ajmere Musalmans who defiled 
Hindu temples, requesting Hindus and Muhammedans of Fanipath not to 
disturb or interfere with each others’ prayers, and expressing desirability of 
taking back all Malkana Bajputs who are willing to come back into the 
Hindu fold. 

Annual Convocation of the Bombay University. 

22nd. As desired by H. E. the Viceroy, the Indian Mining Federation, 
Indian Merchants Chamber and Bureau of Bombay and other public bodies met 
the Hon. Ur. Chadwick at Calcutta to discuss the position ol the coal trade. 

23rd. United Provinces Liberal Conference at Benares,. Mr. A. P. Sen 
preeiding, denounced the Kenya decision and urged a well-devised scheme of 
stem reciprocity, also for provincial antomony and substantial responsibility in 
the Central Govt, 

24th. Serious Hindu-Moalem riot at Sahatanpur: trouble arose out 
of brickbats being thrown at Mubarram procession; police opened fire killing 6 
and injuring 65. 

26th. A serious riot broke out at Agra while a Muslim procession was 
passing a Hindu temple; firearms were used in the fight. 

27th. Hartal in connection with the Kenya decision was observed all 
over I"!ia, 

Mr. Jsmnadas Dwatkaius resigned his membership of the Central 
Advisory Co mm ittee oi the British Empire Exhibition in protest against Kenya 
decision. 

29th. In the B. fc 0. Council Government demand for one and a jali lakhs 
for the establishment of a sugar factory in South Bihar rejected, the members 
objecting to Government competing nik private enterprise. 

Mr. Mahomed Ali released from jail at Jhnnai. 

'.Writing about the agitation in India on the Kenya decision the 
taming Post asked how the Bt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri can reconcile 
bis leadership of the agitation with his position as a Privy Councillor and sug¬ 
gested his removal from the Privy Council. 

30th. At the B. & 0. Council a resolution recommending general pardon i~ 
favour oi all political prisoners so as to render them eligible for election to the 
Council was carried against Govt, without division. 

Messrs, ones, Dalai and the Secretary of State for India wer® 
announced to be the Indian representatives at the Imperial Economic 
Conference. 

Mr. ynhmnBd Ali arrived at Delhi and had a private conference with 
TTaif-im Aj mfli Khun, Dr, Ansari, Dr, Kitcblew and other leaders on the current 
situation in the country. 
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Ckief Events.—Kenya agitation continued—Sikh agitation 
on Nabha gathering force—Special Session of the Congress at 
Delhi—Swarajya Party election campaign opened. 

1st Bihatand Orissa Council prorogued. 

2nd. A meeting of the Liberal Federation of India held in Bombay to 
consider Kenya decision and position of Indians in S. Africa; resolutions 
passed protesting against inadequate presentment Of Indian case by India 
Office during the Kenya negotiations and supporting Dr. Gout's Reciprocity Bill. 

3rd. Bt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri issued lengthy statement on the Kenya 
situation before temporarily retiring from public life in the interests of health. . 

348 Nagpur Eatyagraha prisoners including leaders released from jail 
unconditionally. 

5th. Indian Merchants Chamber of Bombay resolved in protest against the 
Kenya decision not to participate in Empire Exhibition. 

6th. Corporation of Bombay passed resolution declaring that immediate 
steps be taken to check the drink evil in the city. 

7tb. Salem Municipality issued circular to delete Empire day from the 
list of holidays and not to hold any celebration on that day in protest against 
the Kenya decision. 

8th. Mr. K. Natarajan resigned office of J. P,, Bombay, in protest against 
the Kenya decision. 

9th. Under instruction from the B. G. P. 0. huge demonstrations of Akalis 
marching in procession were held in Lahore, Amritsar and others Punjab towns. 

, Poona Municipal ConnciL passed a resolution authorising presentation 

of an address of welcome to Mr. Mahomed Ali. 

An official version of the events leading to the settlement of the flag 
fight in Nagpur published. 

11th. Mr. Vallavbhai Patel issued rejoinder to the official Govt, 
version correcting their misstatements regarding the settlement of the flag fight in 
Nagpur. 

12th. Replying to an address at Allahabad, Hon. 1 the Nawab of Chattarj 
said that the so-called unity between Hindus and Muslims was a hollow phrase 
and the demand for Self-Government was premature. 

Question of Council-entry discussed at Delhi at an informal Con¬ 
ference of Confess leaders; Committee of seven M uhammadans and seven 
Hindus formed to report as how best to eliminate friction between Hindus and 
Mnsalmans. 

13th. Jala Harkishenlal reported to have resigned his office as M inister 
Of Punjab. 


, Wth. Beginning of the Jaito trouble—A huge Sikh Akali congregation 
at Jaito, Nabha, held political demostiation against deposition of the Maharaja— 
rebgiouB Diwans held and akkand-path ^opened but they were besieged by the 
police and troops and after a small skirmish were driven out. 

Special Congress opened at Delhi—Congress confirmed by 

i *™ 1 bj b " bi ““ <k - mii “ 
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16th. All-India Native States Subjects Conference held at Delhi under Ur. 
N. 0. Kelkar—All-India organisation for agitating on constitutional reforms in 
Native States formed. 

18th. Congress endorsed resolution of the Subjects Committee reaffirming the 
Khaddar programme and proposing the boycott of British Empire goods. 

19lh. Speoial Session of Congress concluded—resolutions passed in respect 
of the Shuddhi and Sangathan movements; the attempt to indirectly commit the 
CongresB to work for Swaraj outside the Empire failed by a narrow majority. 

20th. Special Congress sanctioned Ra. 6,000 for the Civil Disobedience 
Committee and an equal amount for the Hindu-Uuslim Committee for carrying 
out their objectives; Swaraj Party leaders held a meeting at Delhi. 

2lst. H. £. Viceroy decided to postpone till 1924 the session of the Chamber 
of Princes announced for the next month. 

. Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru, Ur. Gidwani and Ur. Santanam 
arrested at Jaito along with a Sikh Jatha. 

22nd. At the Assembly of the League of Nation at Geneva, H, H, 
the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar representing India speaking on the Italo-Greek 
Conflict asserted that the League was the citadal of refuge of small nations and 
that India would stand by the League without reservation. 

23rd. Executive of Jsmiat-ul-ulema decided to appoint a Sub-Committee to 
investigate on the desirability of modifying the Fatwa against Council-entry. 

24th. Akali Jathas leaving daily for Huktessr; Dr. Kitchlew issued 
manifesto requesting Nationalist leaders to give their opinion as to whether the 
Civil Disobedience Committee should participate in the campaign of passive 
resistance launched in Nabba by the Akalis. 

At a meeting of the Corporation of Bombay there was a demonstration 
of protest against presenting a farewell address to fi. E. Sir George Lloyd; about 
200 Nationalists participated in the demonstration. 

25 th. Calcutta Police searched k raided office of Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee & several Nationalist liouseB and arrested a dozen Nationalists 
including the Congress Secretary under Beg. 3 of 1818. 

26th. A serious communal disturbance occurred at six miles from Bndaun in 
Allapnr; thirteen houses were burnt and property of considerable value looted. 

Bombay Corporation disturbed by huge unruly crowd while discussing 
the question of presenting an address to the retiring Governor. 

27th. Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas, President of the British Colonial 
Merchants Association, forwarded a striking letter to H. E. the Viceroy express¬ 
ing deep disappointment and resentment of the Association at the Kenya decision. 

28th. Govt, of Bengal issued communique on their recent arbitrary arrests 
of leading N. C. Os. nnder Regulation III of 1818 . 

29th. H. H. the Maharajah of Alwar am) Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru had two 
preliminary Conferences with Viscount Peel at the India Office in the matter of 
representing India at the Imperial conference. 

30th. General me eting of the Shiromani Guardwara Prabandhak Committee 
at Amritsar passed important resolutions nominating their successor after they 
were arrested, sanctioning Council-entry and obtaining a solemn declaration of 
non-violence against repression of their members. 
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[OCTOBBK 


Chief Events.—Imperial Conference in London discussed 
question of Indians Overseas opened by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
v^-Swarajya Party election campaign opened—Central Sikh League 
and S. 6 . P. C. gagged. 

let. Imperial Conference of Dominion Premiere opened in London by 
Mr. Baldwin, the Prime Minuter—Indian delegatee attended. 

Imperial Economic Conference opened in London by Sir Phillip 
Lloyd Graeme—Mr. Innes, representing India, promised Indian help and said 
that India will spend 10 millions sterlings on By. Stores in the following years. 

Bombay Government circularised the varions public bodies that 
public places and institutions belonging to Government should bo thrown open 
to the untouchable classes. 

Mr. Hasrat Mohani in Poona Jail sentenced to two years’ rigorous 
imprisonment for having bribed a jail servant and lor breach of - the Prisons Act. 

Sardar Sir M. Kantaraja Urs, late Dewan of Mysore, died. 

2nd. All India Birthday celebration of M. Gandhi—About 160 ladies from 
Bombay and Poona went to the Yerrawada Gaol, Poona, in a procession to offer 
their homage to M. Gandhi on his birthday ; they were not allowed to see him 
bnt they worshipped a picture of the Mahatma at the Jail gate and then left. 

Presiding at the Sikh Political Conference at Amritsar Dr. Kitchlew 
made a strong appeal for civil disobedience. 

3rd. Government of Bengal issued further communique explaining their 
action in detaining certain persons under the Bengal Begulation III of 1.818. 

GenL Smuts and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru had a long conversation 
when the position of Indians Overseas was discussed ; in a letter to the press, 
the Indian Parliamentary Committee under presidentship of Col. Wedgwood 
declared that the Kenya decision had jeopardised the position of Indians all 
over the Empire. 

Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru, Messrs. Santanam and Gidwani sentenced 
by the Nabha Court to 2 and half years rigorous imprisonment. Administrator 
of Nabha suspended the execution of the sentence and ordered them to leave 
the State which they did. 

4th. Dnke of Devonshire, speaking at the Imperial Conference, reviewed 
the Empire Colonial Policy—In the course of discumlon that followed it was 
decided to devote a day of the session Specially to the question of the position of 
Indians in the Empire. 

5th. Patna Municipal elections returned majority of Congress members— 
Mr. Bajendra Prasad topping the list. 

Indian Journalists Association, Calcutta, passed Btrong resolution con¬ 
demning Govt, of Bengal for deporting under Begulation III of 1818, 

9tb. District Magistrate, Delhi, fonnd the editor of the Tin guilty of stirring 
c ommuna l hatred and sentenced him to undergo simple imprisonment for one year, 

lOlh. At the Imperial Economic Conference Mr, Innes on behalf of India 
pleaded that India was not in a mood to accept Imperial preference, 

Hfk- Annual session of the Indian Bailway Conference opened at Simla. 

. . Viscount Peel defended India's action in making the reservation 

the Opium Commission at Geneva, regarding the use of opium in India, 
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Animated disouseion at the Bombay Corporation on Mr. Patel’s resolu¬ 
tion proposing the boycott of British Empire goods was adjourned. 

12th. Pnblic meeting held in Poona to protest against the Kenya decision 
and to ooncert measures to secure its reversal. 

U. P. Politioal Conference opened at Benares—strong resolutions were 
passed in the next two days of whioh one set up complete Independence as the 
ideal of Swaraj, 

14th. Sikh repression started by Punjab Govt- at Amritsar—All members 
of the Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee arrested' on charges of Bedition and 
waging war against the King; S. G. P. C. declared an unlawful assembly. The 
office of the Nation, Lahore, was raided and the editor arrested. Arrest of Sikh 
leaders continued in the following days. 

Election manifesto for the Swornjya Party iatued from Allahabad 
over the signature of Pt. Motilal Nehru, Geni. Secy. 

15th. Bombay Corporation accepted by an overwhelming majority the 
resolution of Ur. v. J. Patel for the boycott of British Empire goods in retalia¬ 
tion for the Kenya decision. 

16th. Tariff Reform League of India formed at Bombay at a meeting of 
prominent economists and financiers with Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas as chairman. 

Central Sikh League prohibited from holding its Annual Session at 
Jnllunder by order of the Magistrate—a large Police and Military Force beseiged 
' the League’s pandal and prohibited entrance. 

17th. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapm had an interview with Premier Massey in con¬ 
nection with the question of the status of Indians Overseas. 

II. K. the Viceroy delivered important observations on the political 
situation at a dinner at the Chelmsford club, Simla, giving grave warnings to 
the Swarajists, the Sikhs and their supporters. 

Nine members of the S. 0. P. C. issued declaration that they constituted 
new Working Committee of the S. G. P. C. and completely identifying themselves 
with the causes for the prosecution of which the previous Committee was arrested. 

Central Sikh League held in a village outside the boundary of 
Julhinder district in view of the order prohibiting its holding in Jullunder; 
resolutions were passed approving the attitude of the Gnrdwata Committee 
towards the Nabha affair and generally supporting the Akali campaign. 

A fracas took place at Jhansi when Muslims attacked the Hindu 
Dasara procession. 

Standing Committee of the Bombay Corporation passed orders that 
artioles manufactured in Italy, America or Germany be employed instead of 
British Empire goods in Municipal constructions. 

19th. At an important meeting of Turks, Afgans and Indians at Kabul 
resolutions were passed congratulating Mustafa Kemal Pasha on the Turkish 
victory, and Manlana Asad, Lala Lajpat Rai, Mahomed All and Dr. Kicchlew 
on their release, urging all communities in India to secure M. Gandhi's 
release by peaceful means, 

20th. Editors of newspapers in the Punjab warned by Government 
not to publish any communique emanating from the Gurdwara Committee. 

In the Punjab Council attempt by a member to move an adjournment 
motion to consider the Akali situation was ruled ont of order. 

M. Mahomed All was presented with an address of welcome at Jhansi 
by the Municipality against Govt, order. 

22nd. H. E. Viceroy received address of welcome from Municipal 
Committee of Lahore—In his reply H, E, referred to the Sikh agitation. 
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24th. Imperial Conference discussed the status of Indians in the Empire; 
long statements on the position were submitted by Lord Peel, Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru and H. H. the Maharaja of Alwar. 

Sir George Lloyd laid the foundation stone of the Sutkur Barrage which 
according to the Chief Engineer, ‘would convert a.desert into a garden.’ His 
Excellency gave an interesting outline of the whole scheme, 

25th. Resolution urging the boycott of the forthcoming visit of the 
Viceroy was passed by the Allahabad Municipal Council. 

A resolution asking the Municipal Secretary of Bombay to forward 
their boycott resolution to all Consuls in Bombay was defeated in the Standing 
Committee of the Bombay Corporation. 

New Swarajist Daily paper “Forward”, edited by Mr. C. R. Das, 
commenced publication in Calcutta^ 

26th. Mr. N. M. Samarth appointed a member of the Boyal Commission 
on the Services in the place of Sir Cnimanlal Setalvad resigned. 

U. P. Council passed resolutions relating to the abolition of 
whipping as punishment for gaol offences and the separation of judicial and 
executive functions. 

Akali leaders' trial commenced at the Amritsar Gaol before a Special 
Magistrate—defence counsel applied for bail which was refused. 

International Labour Conference at Geneva accepted Mr. Chnudhury, the 
Govt, of India nominee, as Indian worker's delegate and overruled objections 
submitted by Indian Labour organisations. 

27th. At the Patiala State Banquet H. E. the Viceroy and H. H. the 
Maharaja made references to the nnfortnnate Patiala-Nabha dispute and 
congratulated each other on its happy conclusion, despite the Akali agitation. 

At the U. P. Council resolution advocating boycott of British 
Empire Exhibition in view of the adverse Kenya decision was defeated by a 
majority of 41 agains 16. 

Lahore Municipal Committee decided to drop the proposal to substitute 
a new statue in the place of the present Lawrence Statue. 

U. P. and Punjab Legislative Councils prorogued. 

29th. The office-bearers of the Borsad Municipality (Gujrat) resigned in 
protest against the Collector's objection to an address to Mr. Mahomed Ali— 
this incident laterly developed into a “No-tax” campaign. 

Serious Hindu-Muslim riot took place at Bisalpur near Filibh.it, U. P. 
a gang of Muslims broke into the Kali temple with weapons and caused injuries 
to Hindu women. 

A public meeting. at Nagpur attended by Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis and 
others passed a resolution expressing determination to take all steps to 
protect Hindu religion from being assailed by Government on the one side and 
Muslims on the other. 

Taluqdais of Oudh presented H. E. the Viceroy with an address of 
welcome at Lucknow—hartal observed in the Town. 

30th. Bands of Akali a paraded Amritsar streetB, Jathadars challenging 
Government to arrest them. 

Poona Municipality passed resolution refusing to present farewell 
address to the retiring Governor of Bombay, 

31st- At the Imperial Conference, London, H, H. Maharaja of Alwar and 
Lord Peel summed up the Indian case opened by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru on 
the 24th—The result of the debate was embodied in a formula and no resolution 
wa* passed. 
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j NOVEMBER 

Chief Events. —Council Elections all over India—defeat of 
Moderate stalwarts at the polls by Swarajists—Madras Council 
opened after the elections—Royal Commission began its sittings— 
Kenya draft Immigration* Bill published. 

1st. Proceedings of the Imperial Conference, London, published. 

Lain Harkishen Lai, Minister for Agriculture, Punjab resigned his office, 

Hon. Raja of Kollengode appointed member of the Executive committee 
of the Govt, of Madras in place of Sir Mohd. Habibullah, appointed member of 
, the Royal Commission. 

3rd. Lord Lee and staff arrived at Delhi. 

At the Tariff Board Bitting in Calcutta the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
refused to give evidence as they were opposed to giving protection to Tata Steel 
and Iron—Sir Robert Watson Smyth giving evidence opposed protection in India. 

5 th. Journalists’ Association Of India formed in Bombay to safeguard 
the interests of journalists and improve their status. 

Government of India in a resolution expressed appreciation of the 
work done by Sir T. B. Sapru and H. H. the Maharaja of Alwar. 

Official statement detailing treatment given to prisoners detained under 
the Bengal Regulation 3 of 1818 issued. 

6th. Royal Commission held its preliminary meeting at Delhi- 
after the Royal warrant appointing the Commission was read, Lord Lee referred 
to certain misconceptions regarding the origin and purpose of the Commission j 
two questionnaires were drawn up and issued. 

Drs. Share, Faranjpyeand Cholkar issued a report on the Hindu-Moslem 
tension in Nagpur. 

Mr. V. Tbirumalai Pillai unanimously elected President of the Madras 
Corporation. 

7 th. Mustafa Kemal Pasha’s letter to the Indian National Congress 
expressing Turkey's appreciation of India’s congratulation published. 

Constitution terms of reference of the Indian Bar Committee 
officially announced. 

8tb. Pandits Malaviya and Nehnx returned unopposed in the Elections 
in the U. P. to the Assembly. Tanjore-Tricliy Constituency returned Mr. A. 
Bang asw ami Iyengar, to the Assembly by an overwhelming majority. 

9th. Government of India’s views on the recommendations of the Arms 
Rales Committee published. 

10th. At Nagpur Hindu religious processions continued to pass with 
music before the mosques accompanied by Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis, Dr. 
Hoonjc and other leaders. Total number of arrests up to date 460. 

11th. Summary of proceedings of the Imperial Conference, with a resolution 
embodying its conclusion on Imperial Defence and Sir T. B, Saprn’s request 
for the reduction of India’s contribution to the League of Nations published. 

Mr. M, A, Jinnah returned unopposed to the Legislative Assembly from 
Bombay. Minister .for Local Self-Government in Bihar returned unopposed 
to the Council. 

13th. Afraii Leaders' Trial in which Sardar Bahadur Hehtab Singh, 
President and 66 other members of the S. G. P. C. were tried for sedition, 
resumed and went on from day to day. 
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14th. Royal Commission examined public, witness Mr. K. C. Roy at Delhi 
—Ur. Boy made a strong case against the Services 1 demands. 

Aorimonions press controversy between Dr. 8aprn and Gtenl. Smuts 
in London regarding the Indian question discussed in the Imperial Conference. 

Informal meeting of the Congress Leadens at Amritsar resolved to 
form an Akali Sabayak Committee to help the AkaliB in their straggle. 

15th. Mr. Chandhury, Indian delegate to the International Labour Confer¬ 
ence, in an interview with Lord Peel Bnbmitted papers relating to the Labour 
grievances in India. 

Sir Basil Blackett presiding over the Conference of the Finance 
Members from the various Provinces dwelt on the need for evolving a scheme 
of the future financial relatione between the Central Government and the 
Provinces; details of the conference kept secret. 

16th. Jazirat-nl-Arab day observed all over India offering prayers and 
demanding freedom of Jasirat-nl-Arab from Foreign control. 

In a press note Bombay Govt, announced abolition of the Borsad 
Municipality for their N-C*0 activities. 

At a banquet' in honour of Lord Lee and Members of hie Com¬ 
mission at Delhi the Viceroy spoke on the importance of the Services to India, 

17th. Bombay businessmen, including Sir D. E. Wacha and Sir Fazulbhoy 
Currimbhoy and others, declined invitation of the Associated Chambers of Com¬ 
merce to attend their annual meeting as a protest against the views expressed 
by the Bengal Chamber regarding India's Mercantile Marine k protective duty 
on imported steel. Bao Bahadur T. Bangachari and Mr. 8. N. Pochakanwala, 
Managing Director of the Central Bank, subsequently also refused to attend, 

19th. Signs of fiindu-Muslim unrest again evident in Nagpur • Muslims 
showered stones, bnck-bats and shoes on Hindu religious processions. 

20th. New Ministry appointed in Madras, with the Baja of Panagal as the 
first Minister, Bao Bahadur A. P, Patro 2nd Minister, and Dewan Bahadur 
T. N. S. Pillay as 3rd Minister. 

Bombay Corporation decided* to present a farewell address to Sir 
George Lloyd; Nationalist members vehemently opposed the resolution. 

21st, At Nagpur a fight at last broke out between Muslims and Hindus. 

22nd. Before the Boyal Commission at Allahabad C. P. Govt. Servants’ 
Association submitted a long memorandum making some amazing demands. 

M. Mahomed Aii was presented with an address of welcome by the 
Poona Municipality. 

23rd. Hindu G&napati procession passed off in Nagpur without any 
untoward incident being escorted by the heads of police with a strong force. 

Calcutta Marwaris expressed the view that an independent Indian Bar 
was essential to make India self-contained and to make justice available to the 
people at reasonable cost. 

26tb. Burma Legislative Council began its winter session. 

New Madras council opened after the elections by the Governor. 

Mr. Shankat Alt applied to the Government for issue of passports to 
enable a Khilafat Delegation to visit Angora, Constantinople. Palestine, Syria 
and other Arab States. ’ ’ J 

Before the Tariff enquiry committee at Bombay European Chambers 
strenuously opposed suggestion of imposing protective duty on imported steel 
and iron in India. 


Indian Mercantile Marine Committee 

Bombay and began to examine witnesses, 


commenced its sittings in 


27tb, Congress Working Committee issued manifesto to the Press inviting 
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attention of Indian newspapers to the need of exercising great restraint when 
dealing with matters likely to affect inter-communal relations. 

Before the Tariff Board Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau, 
Bombay, pat forward a vigorous plea for the protection of the steel industry in 
India. 

In the Madras Council animated debate on a motion of “ No- 
confidence ” on Ministers ended in defeat of the motion by 65 votes to 43. 

Lord Goachen appointed Governor of Madras on the retirement of 
Lord Willingdon. 

Draft of the Kenya immigration bill published for public opinion. 

28th. Before the Royal Commission Mr. Justice Snleman gaving evidence 
urged that racial proportions must be abandoned in the Judicial Branch; he 
also advocated the separation of Judicial from the Executive branch. 

Engineering Congress opened its ninth annual meeting at Bombay. 

British Columbia Legislature adopted resolution opposing enfranchise* 
ment of Indians in the province. 

29th. Fourth session of the All-India Social Workers' Conference met at 
Bombay. Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas pleaded for study of causes of social evils; 
Dr. Annie Beeant presided. 

Before the Marine Committee the Bombay Bice Merchants 1 Association 
advocated reservation of coastal trade to India; two European witnesses opposed 
the formation of an Indian Mercantile Marine. 

30th. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru arrived in Bombay from his depntation 
to the Imperial Conference, London, and addressed a public meeting on the work 
done there. 

In Calcutta election Sir Surendranath Bannerjee wsb defeated by a 
Swarajist candidate, Dr. B. C. Boy: in the Calcutta University constituency 
Dr. Fromotho N. Banneiji, a Swarajist, defeated Sir Nilratan Sircar. The 
Advocate GenL Mr. S. B. Das was defeated by another Swarajist, Mr. 
Satcowripoti Boy. These were crowning triumps of the Swarajist party over the 
Moderates—Sir Surendranath retired from public life after this defeat. 

At St. Andrews Dinner at Calcutta Lord Lytton spoke on the political 
situation in Bengal; he referred to the Swarajist success in the elections, Non- 
Co-Operation and revolutionary crime in Bengal aB being all related 1 

Before the Marine Enquiry Committee tbe Indian Merchant’s 
Chamber and Borean pat forward a strong plea for the formation of an Indian 
Mercantile Marine. *’ 


DECEMBER. 

Chief Events.—Crowning swarty is t success in Bengal & C. 
P.—Mr. Das refused to form Ministry in Bengal—Defeat of 
Moderate Leaders at the polls contd.—Eoyal Commission, Tariff 
Board and Marine Committee collecting evidence —A nn ual Sessions 
of political and other bodies. 

3 rd. Annual General Meeting of tbe Associated Chambers of India and 

Ceylon opened at Bombay by the Governor with a speech in which be lavished 
unbounded encomiums on the British Services which, he said, were pining now 
tor more pay—he further stated that India was growing rich and prosperous and 
should pay more to the Services | 
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4th. Allahabad Congress Committee recommended a change in the Congress 
creed, namely, the attainment of Swarajya (complete Independence) by the 
people of India by all legitimate and peaceful means. 

5th. Boyal Commission commenced sittings in Bombay and heard views 
of the European Association and the I.C.8. Association who referred to the 
attacks of Indian politicians and demanded certain safeguards from public 
criticism. 

At the final sittings of the Associated Chambers' annual meeting resoln- 
tions relating to steel industry, store purohase and other commercial subjects 
were passed; the Hon. Mr. Chatterjee made a lengthy statement regarding the 
Post and Telegraph Service. 

6th. Election results in Bengal issued : of the 114 seats open to election by 
the General and Special constituencies 46 were captured by members of the 
Swaraj Party and 16 of that party's nominees were defeated. 

Besolts of the elections to the Bibar, Punjab and Assam Councils 
published—Swarajists were not so successful in these provinces as in U. P., 
Bengal & C. P. 

Mr. Jinnah’s application in the Bombay High Court for an interim 
injunction to restrain the Corporation from presenting an address to Sir George 
Lloyd was refused, 

8th. Presiding at the Punjab Provincial Political Conference Lala Lajpat 
Bai remarked that their leader (M. Gandhi) failed them at the critical moment 
for he pitched his ideal of non-violence too high for practical purposes; the Lala 
declared that the triple boycott was dead. 

Boyal Commission took evidence of the C. P. and Berar I.C.S. Officers’ 
Association who in their statement said that the only form of Government 
known to India was bnreancracy J 

9tb. At a meeting of the Maharashtra Swaraj Party Mr. M. B. Jayakar 
declared that the business of the party was to end diarchy at once and secure 
Provincial Autonomy. 

10th. Boyal Commission ti ok evidence of Dr. Paranjpye who said that If the 
Services are amenable to the Legislature, the latter will regard them as its servants 
and will not needlessly interfere with them or do anything to reduce their use¬ 
fulness or efficiency. 

Sir Leslie Wilson, the new Bombay Governor, was given a warm recep¬ 
tion in Bombay; in reply to an address he said that he had come to India with 
the determination of understanding the aspirations of its people. 

11th. European Association of Bombay giving evidence before the Boyal 
Commission complained of Indian Press comments on them and Baid that 
the Civil Service must rule and administer both in the Central Legislature of 
India and in the Provinces. 

Before the Mercantile Marine Committee at Bombay Indian merchants 
put forward a strong plea for the creation of an Indian Eavy. 

A resolution to remove the Empire Day holiday from the list of 
Municipal holidays was defeated in the Bombay Corporation after a hot debate. 

In the Madras Council Mr. Satyamurti’s motion for boycott of the 
British Empire Exhibition was hotly debated and then lost. 

I2th. S. Eastnriranga Iyengar, Editor of Hindu , Madras, and a prominent 
Congressman, died, 

13th. Election results issued in U. P.—Mr. Chintamani was defeated by a 
Swarajist; another Swarajist defeated Munshi Ishwar 8aran; 40 seats in the 
U. P. Council went to candidates from tbe Swaraj Party; Swarajists won 
every seat wherever they opposed a Liberal or constitutionalist candidate. 
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Before the Mercantile Marine Committee Sir Montagu Webb giving 
evidence considered the desire of Indiana to build up a steamer industry a very 
natural ambition but thought that the time for creating ship-boilding industry 
was not yet ripe. 

Das-Lytton interview at Govt House, Calcutta—Lord Lytton asked 
Mr.. Das whether he would undertake responsibility for the administration of the 
Transferred Departments ; th9 latter informed JHis Excellency that he would 
place the question belore bis Party. 

I4th. Mr. C. R. Das, in a statement to the Press, explained the attitude of 
his Party towards the Congress; he emphasised on the reorganisation of the 
Congress and establishment of Hindu-Muslim unity on a sound basis. 

Sikh Members of the Punjab Council requested Governor to postpone 
the appointment of the new Ministers until they were given a hearing which 
was ignored. 

Second Annual Conference of All-India European Associations held at 
Calcutta with Mr. H. W. Carr as president—strong resolutions were passed 
opposing Indian political and fiscal demands. 

lSth. At the European Association, Calcutta, H. E. the Viceroy made an 
important pronouncement on hie policy of rallying Europeans against the 
Swarajist threat and held out threats for ‘undue precipitancy’ of Indian demands. 

16th. Nationalists and Swarajists of Bengal Counoil held confenacee at 
Calcutta under Mr. 0. B. Das. —The Bengal Hindu-Muslim Pact adopted. 

Report of the Congress Committee on Boycott of Empire goods issued. 

Mr. C. B, Das sent letter to H. E, the Governor regretting his inability 
to form the Bengal Ministry as his party had decided to reject all Government 
measures until the National Demand for Provincial Responsible Government 
was granted. 

17th. Mr. Konda Venkatappayya, Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
Coconada Congress, issued an appeal inviting all leaders of political thought 
in the country to attend 1 the forthcoming Cocanads Congress. 

Bombay Governor appointed the Hon. Mr. Hidayatullah, Mr. B. V. 
Jadhav and Mr. Ali Muhammad Khan as Ministers. 

18 th. Before the Royal Commission Dr. Goar giving evidence urged the 
appointment of the Statutory Commission on Constitutional reforms along with 
the consideration of the Services’ grievances. Next day Sir C. Setalvad also 
giving evidence emphasised the same point. 

19th. Pandit Motilal Nehrn oalled a meeting of the General Council of the 
Swarajya Party at Oocanada on the 26th Dec, to consider, among other matters, the 
formulation of specific demands on behalf of India to be presented to the British 
Government. 

European Association, Calcutta, passed strong resolution against any 
extension of the Reforms prior to the Statutory Commission of 1929. 

The Bengal Chamber opposed the formation of Indian Mercantile Marine 
on the ground that India was part of the British Empire and enjoyed the benefit 
of the greatest Marine Service in the world, 

Mian Fazli Hussain and B&o • Bahadur Lai Chand appointed new 
Ministers in the Punjab. 

20 th. Nawab of Chhatari and Baja Permanand appointed new Ministers 

At the Upper India Chamber of Commerce Sir Malcolm Hailey delivered 
a fighting speech on the hold of the Services and Britishers on India which they 
were not going to yield to Indian agitation, 
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Sid. Anglo-Nepalese treaty of friendship signed at Katamundu—it aimed 
at getting mote Gurkha Soldiers lor Britain. 

22nd. 0. P. Governor requested Dr. Moonje, Swarajist leader, to from 
Ministry which he refused. 

23rd. Press and platform protests by Hindu leaders against Mr. Das* 
Bengal Pact started—Lala Lajpat Rai, Pt. Malaviya, Maharaja Darbhanga and 
others strongly objecting to the Hindn surrender to Moslems. 

Mr . S. 5. Mai lick and Mr. Fazl-ul-Huq appointed Ministers in Bengal. 

25th. All-India Khadi Exhibition opened at Cocanada by Dr. P. C. Roy. 

~ The first All-India Volunteer’s Conference opened at Cocanada with 
Pt. Jawahir Lai Nehru aa President. 

26th. Bixth session of the National Liberal Association opened at Poona 
with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru as President. 

27th. In the Congress Subjects Committee at Cocanada, the O. P, motion 
that “Swaraj” meant “complete independence” was lost after a heated 
debate. 

10th All-India Khilafat Conference met at Cocanada under M. Sh&ukat 
All as President. 

10th session of All-India Christians’ Conference held at Bangalore 
with Mr. K, T. Paul as President, who feelingly appealed to Indian Christians to 
join the nationalistic movement in the country. 

28th. Indian National Congress, 38th Session, opened at Cocanada, 
M. Mahomed Ali presiding. 

29th. The 6th Session of the Jami&t-ul-TJlema opened at Cocanada under 
V. Syed Hussain Ahmed aB President. 

Second Session of National Social Conference held at Poona under 
Prof. G, C. Bhate—Dr. Pa ran jpye delivered an important address. 

All India 8ocial Conference held at Cocanada under Sir Sadasiva Aiyer 
as President. 

30th. Fourth All-India Students’ Conference opened at Cocanada with Mr. 
C. B. Das ae President. 

31st. Cocanada Congress passed the Das—Achariyar compromise resolution 
relating to Council-entry hy Congressmen by an overwhelming majority. 
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N-C-0 after Gandhi 

Tbe first volume of the 1922 REGISTER gave a detailed history 
of Non-co-operation in 1921, which was then the ODly national politics 
of India, till the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi in, March 1922. It 
remains now to ohroniole the history of Non-co-operation after this 
period. 

The arrest of the Mahatma and his sentence on the pretext of 
sedition were, as subsequent events have proved, a mere matter of 
imperial policy. The Die-hards of the Curzon—O’Dwyer gang were 
then going strong in England and their insistent demand, which that 
“wizard” Premier, Mr. Lloyd George could hardly ignore if he 
wanted to keep his premiership safe, was voiced by Miohael 
O’Dwyer thus : “if India is to get peace too things must go. One is 
Mcntagu and the other is Oandhi. Both should go together .” And both 
did go-together. Mr. Lloyd George thus secured to himself the 
. conservative backing necessary to pursue his phil—Hellenic policy in 
the Far East. Imperial interests required that Gandhi’s non-voilent 
non-co-operation should go, and bo the one man who stood against 
violence almost against his country at Bardoli and Delhi in suspending 
all aggressive action including civil disobedience was packed up and 
sent *o jail in the name of “ Law & Order.” It was all on a par 
with tbe arrest and detention in jail of Messrs Das, Nehru, Lajpat 
Lai and housi.-ids of others in the previous December. Moulana 
Hasrat M.-hani was similarly sent to jail in April 1922 on the same 
pretext o> sedition uttered 4 months back in tbe Ahmedabad Con¬ 
gress (in this case the judge went against the jury who unanimously 
found him not guilty). 

Indeed, the situation in tbe country was favourable to the 
Goveri ment. Bombay and Chauri Chaura had demolished the fine 
edifice of non-co-operation which Gandhi bad built up in tbe last two 
years. If they sLowed one thing clearer than all else, it was that there 
were more satai.s in Gandhi’s ranks than in the “Satanic” 
Govt. The course of events in 1923 when riots became the order of 
the day avoided ample demonstration. Hence it was that Gandhi, 
who was not a man to compromise with his conscience, determined at 
Tiardoli to eliminate all possibilities of violence before his mass action 
of civil disobedience could he begun. But it was not to be. Non-co- 
operation fell, as the Liberal leaders had warned long ago, not underj 
the blow of Government hut from its own violence. It would have 
fallen all the same had Government ignored it as Lord Chelmsford 
did in 1920. 1 here was never a true union of hearts an intelligent 
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understanding of a common object, within the Congress-fold. Not 
to speak of the masses, whom the Mahatma took to be his main-stay, 
the mob, the hooligan, whom he credited too much with non-violence, 
there was no real cohesion even amongst the leaders of the movement. 

Rising Discontent. 

This was seen even so early as in February 1922 at the A, I' 
C. C. meeting at Delhi. Lust of blood already drawn at Bombay and 
Chauri bad maddened the crowd into an open defiance of their great 
leader, and immediate civil disobedience was demanded. After his 
arrest and the qniet dignity of the trial, however, there was a lull 
in the country and the voice of non-co-operation lay hashed in gloomy 
retrospection. Gandhi had left only one message to the country : 
Khaddar ; and only one injunction : drop civil disobedience. But where 
was politics ? Khaddar was not politics enough, nor the Bardoli pro¬ 
gramme. The lawyers, doctors, schoolmasters, zemindars, merchants, 
swarnis and moulvis that made up the A.I.C.C. could unite on a 
common platform of politics but they could not be all Khaddar-wallas. 
So parties now raised their bead and new programmes were 
put forth. The earliest essay was by Pandit Madan Mohon 
Malaviya. Pandit Malaviya, when he came to Bombay immediately 
after the conclusion of M. Gandhi’s trial, addressed a public meeting 
in which he gave the broad hint that he had a scheme nearly ready 
for the early attainment ol Swaraj and hoped to hold a conference 
of leaders of all political parties for considering the scheme. Mr. 
V. J. Patel, General Secretary to the Congress, however made a public 
protest aod deplored the Pandit’s idea of an alternative- scheme as 
being inopportune and unwise in view of the fact that there 
was already the cut and dried scheme of constructive work 
before the country. On this Pundit Malaviya dropped his scheme. 
Next came Maharastra. Maharastra had never taken the full pro¬ 
gramme of Gandhi, and even so early as the 15th March 1922 the 
Nagpur branch appointed a committee to revise the plan of national 
work, especially as, it was said, the Mahatma had been removed 
from the field and as a full trial to his scheme had already 
been given and found wanting. Within a month, namely on 
the 14th April, the Maharastra Congress Committee. made a 
strong recommendation to the A. I. C. C. urging modification of the 
Congress programme and making the “ principle of she agitation to 
be manfully to face the Government and capture all public bodies, 
including Councils, with a view to carry out the policy of Non-oo- 
opetation ’’ in every deportment of public aotivity. This view was 
finally adopted by the C. P. Congress Committee on May 7th. 

In South India, too, Mr. Satyamurthi ventilated the question of 
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Council-entry as the only alternative to civil disobedience, and though 
there was a great volume of opinion against him. there was much 
talk in Congress circles of reviving civil disobedience^ A hint of 
this Counoil-entry was also given in Mrs. C. R. Das presidential 
address at the Bengal Provincial Conference held at Chittagong about 
the middle of April. The Northern India Congressmen had never 
given up the idea of civil disobedience, and when the question 
of revision of programme was again raised, they insisted on launching 
the campaign at once. In a speech at Calcutta about the end of 
April, Mr. V. J. Patel, the Congress Secretary, declared that the date 
was not far distant when civil disobedience would be resumed. And 
in a subsequent speech he explained this dictum to mean that the 
Congress not dropped civil disobedience at all but bad tempora¬ 
rily suspended the date to tide over the prevailing spirit of violence. 
In May the Bengal Congress Committee sitting at Mymensingh under 
Sj. H. Nag passed a resolution permitting individual civil disobedience 
and demanded prompt sanction from the A. I. C. C. The Berar 
Congress C ommi ttee followed suit. Aud so ou till the whole Con¬ 
gress organisation fell to pieces. The volunteer movement collapsed, 
the huge Congress fund frittered away, lawyers who bad suspended 
practice came bsck to courts, students who had non-co-operated 
either returned to their colleges or simply idled away, foreign cloth 
again captured the market, and nothing remained of the huge N-C-0 
machinery of 1921 save the skeleton programme of constructive work. 

Some few leaders of non-co-operation under the directions 
of the Working Committee did, indeed, labour valiantly to obey 
the behests of their leader and to unite his now scattered following 
in pursuit of the constructive programme. In meetings of the 
Congress and the Khilafat Committees it was agreed to pursue 
the period of preparation until June, when the situation would 
once more be reconsidered. Pt. Motilal Nehru was coming out 
cf jail on 6th June. In the meantime the Working Committee tried 
to divert all funds towards Khadder production and propaganda. 
It declared the 18th day of every month to be observed as 
a day of national prayers to concentrate all attention on 
the Mahatma in prison. But serious disunity soon became 
apparent. Leaders soon raised their voice against the constructive 
programme, and demanded modifications such as would provide 
at once some outlet for enthusiasm and some prospect of immediate 
advancement. The Working Committee of the Congress accordingly, 
in their meeting at Bombay in tho middle of May, called a meeting 
of the All-India Committee at Lucknow on 7th June 192Z when :i 
was proposed to.discuss and decide upon all the new proposals that 
had cu pped up since the arrest of the Mahatma. 
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The Lucknow A. I. C. C. 

The All-India Congress Committee met at Lucknow on June 
7th. 1922. Some 100 out of 360 members attended and the meeting 
was at first held with dosed doors till Pt. Motilal who oame on the 
next doy made the proceedings open. The general situation in the 
oountry was discussed. Members representing Bengal, U. P. and the 
Punjab urged to have civil disobedience started in some form or 
other. Maharastra refused to attend the meeting and the Maharastra 
Congress Committee wired to the President to postpone discussion on 
the questions of Council entry and the boycott of schools and 
courts. On the absence of a definite lead in this respect the com¬ 
mittee adjourned on the first day after passing some non-contentious 
resolutions. The first resolution proposed by Mr. Patel and passed 
unanimously ran as follows :— 

' The AU-India Congress Committee, in this its first meeting after the imprison-' 
ment of Mahatma Gandhi, places on record his service to the cause of humanity 
by his message of peace and truth and reiterates its faith in the principle of 
non-violent non-co-operation inaugurated by him for the enforcement of the 
rights of the people of India. 

The Committee then proceeded to elect three members to the 
Working Committee in the place of Mr. Gandhi, Mr. EL Yenkata- 
payya and Sirdar Kharak Singh who were id jail. Five persons 
were nominated and on votes being taken by ballot Messrs. J. N. 
Sen Gupta, Lala Dhuni Chand and T. Prakasam were declared duly 
eleoted, the other two being Pundit Malaviya and Mr. Vallabhai 
Patel. The second resolution passed was 1 

This Committee approves pf the Working Committee's recommendation that 
provincial contributions to the AU-India Congress Committee out of donations 
subscribed and collected daring this year bo reduced from 25 per cent, to 6 
per cent. 

The third resolution ran 

This committee hereby appoints a committee consisting of Swami Shrada- 
nand, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Messrs, K. Yajnik and G. P. Deshpande to formulate a 
scheme embodying practical measures to be adopted for bettering the condition of 
the so-called untoachables throughout the country and to place it for considera¬ 
tion before the next meeting of the Working Committee, the amount to be raised 
for the scheme to be rupees five lakh for the present. (Proposed by Bwami Shra- 
danand, seconded by Mr. Bambhuj Dott Chaudhrt) 

On the motion of Mr. K. Santanam of Madras* seconded by 
Mr. C. Raj agopalacbariar, the house then went into committee and 
discussed the general political situation in the country, representatives 
of the' different Provinces stating the views of their respective 
provinces. As nothing could be done in the absence of Pt. Motilal 
who had just then been released from gaol, discussion was postponed 
till the next day when Pundit Motilal Nehru attended. 

3(a) 
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Civil Disobedience. 

Next day, on the committee reassembling, Pundit Motilal Nehru 
moved the following resolution on civil disobedience :— 

“ Whereas repression in most severe form has been resorted to by Government 
in several parts of the country in spite of suspension of all aggressive activities, 
thiB Committee is of opinion : (1) that civil disobedience will have to be under¬ 
taken to enable the country to enforce its demands, and it accordinely calls upon 
Provincial Committees to make greater effort in working the constructive pro¬ 
gramme till September SOth 1922 when the situation will be coneidered by this 
Committee and the question of launching civil disobedienoe will be finally 
determined, aod (2) that the President be requested to nominate and authorise 
a few gentlemen to tour round the country and report on the situation, by the 
16th September. 

The Pundit in the course of his speech admitted that there 
was a general demand in the country that some forward step 
should be taken. The first and essential thine to consider with regard 
to civil disobedience, ho said, was their preparodness to launch civil 
disobedience. If they thought that they had reached a stage of pre¬ 
paredness, it was for them to pass a resolution to that effect- Though 
the dayB of excitment were practically over, the mad repression on 
the part of the Government was not only going on but was increasing 
day by day. His sympathy was with them for taking some notion. 
That being the case it was necessary for all parties concerned to 
gather all information which the Committee to be appointed would 
collect after touring all ovor the country, before they undertook 
to launch civil disobedience. 

Dr. M. A. Ansari in seconding thia proposal alluded to the police 
atrocities in several parts of the country and the wholesale repression 
that was being carried on. The resolution'only urged for the appoint¬ 
ment of a Committee to enquire and report. Self-respect and national 
honour demanded that they should give some answer in one form or 
other to this repression and that too immediately. But they had first 
to see whether the country was really prepared for civil disobedience. 

Sardar Sher Singh supporting the resolution mentioned the atro¬ 
cities committed by the Govt, in tha Punjab against the Akali move¬ 
ment. Mr. K. P. Eesava Menon alluding to the Malabar troubles stated 
that they were due to several causes, chiefly agrarian discontent, police 
oppression, ignorance of Moplabs and indiscretion of the District 
Magistrate. He mentioned the help rendered by Congress workers 
but said that they were harassed and imprisoned. He was personally 
aware of the allegations of woman outrage which Mrs. Naidu had made 
against the Gurkhas and the police. He spoke of cases of forcible 
conversion, looting*and arson, and mentioned that there was great 
distrust between the two communities, Hindus and Moslems. He 
appealed to the leaders of the Moslem community to restore good 
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feelings between Hindus and Moslems. Civil disobedience, he pointed 
out, could not be launched till they had periect organisation and till 
they were disciplined. Pt Bambhuj Dutt Ohoudhry said that until 
reconsideration of the programme was undertaken the general in¬ 
activity prevailing after the Hardoli resolution would not be removed. 
He was of opinion that unless the country was asked to take soma 
strong action, popular enthusiasm would never come into play. He 
was for some debate action instead of passing mere resolutions. 
Swami S&tya Deo wos for complete oivil disobedience. Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu supported the resolution and spoke of the importance of the 
constructive programme and the necessity of mobilising and or¬ 
ganising their forces before they marched to viotory or death. There 
were, however, not less than six amendments on the agenda but bb 
there was great difference of opinion the Committee adjourned for 
informal discussions to arrive at a settlement. 

On June 9th after 4 hours informal discussion a formal 
meeting of the All India Congress Committee was held and 
Pandit Malaviya a amendment to the resolution was accepted and 
the resolution as finally passed ran as follows :— 

"This Committee rccoids its satisfaction that, although inspite of the 
suspension of ail aggressive activities by the Congress Committee, repression 
in a most severe form uau been resorted to by (Government in several parts of the 
country, the spirit of Congress workers has not been daunted and the construc¬ 
tive programme laid down by the Committee is being loyally carried out at great 
eacrihce in every province. The Committee has taken note of the widespread 
feeliDg that, in view of the extremely unfair manner in which the policy of 
repression ia being carried out by Government, the country should be advised to 
resort to some form of civil disobedience to compel Government to abandon their 
present policy and to agree to concede the triple demand of the Congress, but the 
Committee is of opinion that the carrying out of the constructive programme 
will be the best preparation for even Mass Civil Disobedience, while it will also 
be the most effective means of furthering the objects of the Congress. The Com¬ 
mittee therefore earnestly appeals to the country to concentrate all itB efforts 
upon carrying out the constructive programme to the fullest extent and to 
endeavour to complete it within the shortest period possible." 

"That further consideration of the question, whether civil disobedience in 
some form or some other measure of similar character should be taken up, be 
postponed till the next meeting of the Committee to be held at Calcutta on the 
16th August next." 

“That in the meantime the President be requested to nominate and authorise 
a few gentlemen to tour round the country and to report on the situation to the 
next meeting.” 

The following note was added to the resolution :— 

This resolution does not in any way affect the resolution passed at Delhi 
on 25th February last. 

The net result of the meeting was that the A. I. C. C. 
deliberately refused to resort to any heroic measure to tackle tho 
growing lethargy of the country. Tho Committee recommended 
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to the country the execution of the constructive programme 
as outlined at Bardoli, such as the spread of Khaddar, the 
campaign against untouchability and drink, but there was no 
indication as to how the constructive pro-gramme was exactly to 
be carried out in the light of experience in the past few months, 
in what ways obstacles were to be overcome, and through which 
agency it should he given effect to. These details were obviously 
left to be solved by the provincial organisations. 

The Central Khilafat Committee, too, which had been 
meeting at Lucknow simultaneously with the A. I. C. C. 
passed their resolution on Civil Disobedience in the following 
terms— 

“Whereas our demands regarding Khilafat as well as other national demands 
have not been conceded up till now, and the attitude of the British Cabinet 
towards the Khilafat question has consistently been hostile, and whereas diverse 
kinds of repression and oppression are being practised to suppress and kill the 
movement for achieving the above objects, especially at a time when on our part 
we have absolutely abstained from having recourse to any kind of aggressive 
activity and, ns a consequence, the country appears to be anxiously inclined 
to resort to some effective plan of action, therefore in view of popular in¬ 
clination of the country, the Committee is of opinion that Civil Disobedience is 
eventually unavoidable, and for this purpose the Central Committee desires all 
provincial Khilafat Committees to put forth their utmOBt efforts to complete the 
Khilafat constructive programme by the 16tb August 1922, when the Central 
Khilafat Committee will, after reviewing the situation, consider the question of 
launching Civil Disobedience." 

It was further resolved that the Working Committee should 
select a number of persons to tour round the country with the Con* 
gress deputation and submit their report before the 16th August. 

The Civil Disobedience Committee. 

In pursuance of these resolutions the famous Civil Disobedience 
Enquiry Committee was next formed. The Committee appointed by 
the Congress consisted of Hakim Ajmal Khan, Pt. Motilol Nehru, 
Messrs Bajagopalachariar, 'Vithalbhai Patel, Seth Chottani, Seth 
JamDalal Bqjaj and Dr. Ansari. The Khilafatists appointed another 
Committee consisting of Seth Chottani as president, and M. 
Abdul Majid, S. Sulaiman Nadvi, M. Abdul Kadir, M. Tassadaq 
Ahmed, Mr. Moazzam Ali and Mr. Zaboor Ahmed as members. 
This Committee was to co-operate with and accompany the Con¬ 
gress Committee of Enquiry. 

The Congress Enquiry Committee began its work on July 
1st On June < 30th a preliminaiy meeting was held at Delhi 
to settle tho programme. Mrs. Naidu and Mr. Bajaj, however, 
could not join the Committee, the former owing to illness, and 
the latter because of his pre-occupation with the All-India 
Khadi organisation. Seth Chottani also was unable to take 
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part in the proceedings. The late Mr. Kaeturiranga Aiyengar 
of the Hindu of Madras was elected in their place. A list of 
questionnaires was issued and intending witnesses in the different 
provinces were asked to. supply the informations in writing. 
The questionnaire included a wide range of subjects and ran 
as follows.— 

Constructive Programme Generally, 

1. Do you agree that at present the constructive programme is to be worked 
to the extent necerB&ry for strengthening and disciplining the Congress organi¬ 
sations so as to make them efficient and non-violent for civil disobedience t 

2. Do you agree that the completion of the constructive programme is a 
question of years and that we shaLl have to continue to work that programme 
even after we get Swaraj ? 

3. Do you accept the view that ae there Is nothing of Non-co-operation in 
any of the iteme of the constructive programme, all parties in the country can 
unite in working it I 

4. Do yon agree that a Non-co-operator can work the constructive program¬ 
me somewhat more effectively, particularly each items as national education, 
boycott of liquor, Khaddar and the like by entering the Councils and thus 
prepare the country earlier for civil disobedience and non-payment of taxes f 

Swadeshi. 

I . . (a) How many Charkas are working in this Province t (b) How many 
are .worked under private enterprise, how many under the Congress and how 
many as cottage industry f 

2 . How does the Congress supervise private enterprise and cottage industry f 

8 . How much yarn is produced monthly and of what qualities 1 

4. Are there any organisations for selling' yarn; if so, are they private 0 ; 
Congress, if both give numbers of each 1 

6 . Does the Province export or import yam 1 How much and why I 

6 . How many K&rghas or hand-looms are used in the Province I 

7. How many weaving organisations are there in the Province T How are 

they controlled? 1 

8 . What is the monthly output of Khaddar and how is it sold? Is the 
Khaddar produced of pure hand-spun yarn or of mixed yarn! 

3 . Docb the Province export Khaddar f Give approximate monthly yardage 
and the cost. 

10 . Is Khaddar popular in the Province f if not why f What iB the per¬ 
centage of Khaddar-wearing persons ? 

II, How docB the price of Khaddar compare with that of rough mill cloth, 
Indian or foreign 1 It the price of Khaddar is high, what are the causes 1 
Would you suggest some means of bringing down the prices ? • 

12, How far has Khaddar progressed as compared with Indian mill-made 
cloth and foreign cloth f 

13, Is the use of Khaddar increasing or decreasing j if latter why and how 
can it be remedied f 

14, Compare this year with the last year with regard to the use of 
Khaddar—if it compares unfavourably, why f 

15, How iB your propaganda againBt foreign cloth going on and with what 
results ? 

16, Have you got any suggestions to make with regard to popularising 
Khaddar ? 
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17. Have you got anything to say with regard to Khaddar as an item of 

the constructive programme f ..... 

18. How many institutions are there for teaching spinning ana weaving and 
how are they controlled f 

N. B. Khaddar includes hand-spun hand-woven doth made of cotton, silk, 
wool or fabric produced in India. 

Congress Members 

1 . What is the number of Congress members in tbs Province and what 
percentage of the population does this number represent f 

2. How does the present year compare with the last so far as this item is 
ooncemed f If unfavourably, what are the causes f Suggest remedies. 

3 . Is the enrolment made after fully explaining the Congress creed to the 
members or not f 

, . Volunteers 

1 . (a) What is the number of volunteers in the Province. 

(b) How many are in and how many out of jail f 

(c) How many of them have tendered apology f 

1 How does the volunteer movement in this year compare with that in the 
first; if unfavourably, give causes and suggest remedies. 

3. Have you got any suggestions to make with regard to (a) enrolment; 

(b) volunteer pledge; (c) organisation. 

* 

Finances 

1. How much money has the Province collected for the Tilak Swaraj Fund 
and how much as the membership fees I Give figures for 1921 and 1922. If the 
present year collections are less, why f 2. Give the chief items of expenditure 
for the last year. 3. Have the accounts been kept according to the forme pres¬ 
cribed by the Working Committee and have they been audited t 4, What 
improvements and alterations would you suggest ae regards the collecting, distri¬ 
buting and control of accounts f 

Education 

1. How many national institutions are there in the Province and of what 
grades; 

2 . How do they stand financially and what are the sources of income f 

3. What is the number of students and teachers in each grade 1 

4. How does national education this year compare with the last 1 If 
unfavourably, why} Suggest remedies. 

6 . Have you got any suggestions to make with regard to this item t 

fanchayata 

1. How many lawyers have suspended their practices f 

2. What is the number of Pancbayat Courts in the Province f 

3. Axe the Court* popular or not, if not why I Suggest remedies. 

Untouch ability and Anti-drink Campaign 

1 . How far have untouchability and drink been eliminated from the p~yq l 
life of the Province f Is the rate of progress hopeful 7 What measure has the 
province adopted f What further means would you suggest f 

Unity 

1 . How does your province stand with regard to inter-communal relatione 
generally,? 2. If there is any friction, what are the causes and remedies 
in your opinion f 
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Non-Violence 

1, How for has the spirit ol Non-violence progressed in the Provinoe 1 

2. What is your opinion as regards the right of private defenoe in relation 
to this movement. 

Civil Disobedience 

1. Is your Province aB a whole or in part ready to start Civil Disobedience; 
if so, whether individual or mass and defensive or aggressive 7 

2. If your province is ready for Civil Disobedience, can you say whether it 
is for Disobedience of every unmoral law or of some 7 If the Latter, mention the 
particular laws, 

3. What would be the effect on the general situation in the country if a 
province undertakes isolated action in regard to Civil Disobedience f 

4. Do yon think that the majority of the Provinces are ready to start Civil 
Disobedience simultaneously 7 

Depression 

1. To wbat extent repression is praotised in the Province 7 

2. Is terrorism also resorted to 7 If so to what extent 7 

3. How are the political prisoners treated in jail 7 

4. What particular and peculiar forms of repression, if any, have been 
adopted in your province 7 What effect has repression produced on :—{a) masses, 
(b) workers, ( 0 ) spirit of Non-violenoe. 

General Situation 

1 . How has the movement of non-co-operation affected the general situation 
in the country J 

2. How has the repression affected the movement of non-co-operation 7 

3. How have the Bardoli-Delhi resolutions affected the movement 7 

4. Is any change in the programme required 7 If so, in what direction 7 

6 . Have yon got any suggestions to nuke as regards making the movement 
more effective 7 


The Work of the Committee 

The regular sittings of the Committee was started at Delhi 
on July 1st. The procedure followed in taking evidence was 
first to call for written answers and then to examine witnesses 
viva voce. 459 such written answers were received in the 

course of their sittings, and 366 witnesses were examined orally. 
The oral examination was held in camera in order to encourage 
witnesses to speak out their candid opinions without lefc^ or 
hindrance. 'The tour programme included the whole of British 
India, but in the end Sindh, Ajmer-Merwara, and Central India 

were omitted. The work of the Committee had to be finished 

before the 15th August as settled at Lucknow as the A. I. C. C. 
was to have met on this date. But by a circular issued by 
the Working Committee of the Congress this date was post¬ 
poned and the A. I. C. C. meeting was timed to be held in 
November. Thus four months were given to the Committee 
and their report was issued on the 30th October. In the 

interim „ all Congress work remained suspended and gradually 
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the whole Congress organisation in tho Provinces, Districts, 
and Talnha simply crumbled away. The main recommendations of the 
Committee were summarised by themselves as follows : 

1. Civil Disobedience :— 

(a) The country is not prepared at present to embark upon general Mass 
Civil Disobedience but in view of the fact that a situation may ariBe in any 
part of the country demanding an immediate resort to Mass Civil Disobedience 
of a limited character e. g,, the breaking of a particular law or the non-payment 
of a particular tax for which the people are ready, we recommend that 
Provincial Committees be authorised to sanction auoh limited Hass Civil Disobe¬ 
dience on their own responsibility if the conditions laid down by the All India 
Congress Committee in that behalf are fulfilled. 

(b) We recommend the restoration of the resolution No. 2 passed by the 
All India Congress Committee at Delhi on the 4th—6th November which gives 
Provincial Committees all the powers necessary to determine upon a resort to 
Civil Disobedience of any kind whatever, by cancelling Resolution l. cl. 1. 
passed on the 24th—26th February to the extent it conflicts with that resolu¬ 
tion ; provided that general Mass Civil Disobedience is not permissible. 

(Unanimous) 


2 . Entry Into Legislative Council:— 

(A) The Congress and the Khilafat at their Gaya Session should declare 
that in view of the fact that the working of the Legislative Councils during 
their first terms has, besides proving a great obstacle to the redress of the 
Khilafat and Punjab wrongs and the speedy attainment of Swarajya, caused great 
misery and hardship to the people, it is desirable that the following steps should 
be taken in strict accordance with the principles of non-violent non-co-operation 
to avoid the recurrence of the evil:— 

1 . Non-co-operators should contest the election on the issue oE the redress 
of the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs and immediate Swarajya, and make every 
endeavour to be returned in a majority. 

2 , If the non-co-operatora are returned in a majority large enough to 
prevent a quorum, they should after taking their seats leave the Council Chamber 
in a body and take no part in the proceedings for the rest of the term. They 
should attend the Council occasionally only for the purpose of preventing 
vacancies. 

3. If non-co-operators are returned in a majority which is not large enough 
to prevent a quorum, they should oppose every measure of the Government 
including the budget and only move resojations for the redress of the aforesaid 
wrongs and the immediate attainment of Swarajya. 

4, If the non-co-operators are returned in a minority they should aot as 
pointed out in No. 2, and thus materially reduce the strength of the Council. 

As the new Councils will not assemble till January, 1924, we farther 
propose that the Congress Session of 1923 be held daring the first instead of the 
last week of December and the matter be again brought up for the issae of a 
final mandate by the Congress in view of the election. 

Recommended by 

Hakim Ajmal Khan, 

Pandit Motilal Nehru, 

8 jt V, J. Patel, 
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(B) There should be no change of the Congress programme in reapect of the 
boycott of Councils, 

By Dr, M. A. Ansari. 

Syt. C, Rajagopalachari. 

' Syt. S. Rasturiranga Iyengar, 

3. Local Bodies. 

We recommend that in order to clear the position it should be declared 
that it is desirable for Non-co-operators to Beek election to Municipalities and 
District or Local Boards with a view to facilitate the workiog of the constructive 
programme, but that no hard and fast rales be at present laid down to regulate 
or restrict the activities of Non-co-operating members beyond advising them to 
act in harmony with looat or provincial Congress organisations, (Unanimous) 

4. Boycott of Government educational Institutions. 

We recommend a strict adherence to the Bardoli resolution in regard to these 
by suspending for the present active propaganda calling upon boys to come 
out of schools and colleges. As required by that resolution reliance should be 
placed npon the superiority of National schools for drawing scholars from 
Government Institutions and not upon picketing or other aggressive propaganda. 

(Unanimous) 

5. Boycott of Law Courts by Litigants and Lawyers. 

Effort should be concentrated on the establishment of panohayate and cul¬ 
tivation of a strong public opinion in their favour. We further recommend that 
all existing disqualifications imposed on practising lawyers should be removed. 

(Unanimous) 

6 . Organisation of Labour, 

Resolution No. 8 . passed by the Nagpur Congress should be carried dnt 
■without further delay. (Unanimous) 

7. Bight Of Private Defence. 

(A) We recommend that individuals should be given full freedom to 
exercise the right within the limits defined by law except when carrying on 
Congress work or on occasions directly arising therefrom subject always to the 
condition that it is not likely to lead to a general outburst of violence. 

Using force in private defence in gross cases, such as insults to religion, 
outrages on modesty of women or indecent assaults on boys and men is not 
prohibited under any circumstances, (All members except Syt. V. J. Patel.) 

(B) Fnl) freedom to exercise the right within the limits defined by law 
should be reserved to non-co-operators subject only to the condition that it is not 
likely to lead to a general outburst of violence, ana to no fcrther conditions. 

(Syt. V, J. Patel.) 

8 . Boycott of British Goods. 

(A) We accept the principle and reoommend that the whole question be 

referred to a Committee of experts for a foil report to be submitted before the 
next Congress meets. (All members except Syt. 0. Rajagopalachari.) 

(B) There is no objection to the collection and examination of facts by 
experts, but the acceptance of the principles by the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee would mislead the nation and injure the movement. 

(Syt. C. Rajagopalachari.) 


4 
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Th« fall report of the Committee has been given in a previous 
issue of this REGISTER (1923 Vol. I). It was presented to the 
President of the Congress, Mr. C. R. Das, on October 30th and ita 
publication was the signal of an acute press controversy. The most 
important feature of the report was the question of Connoil-entry 
which was prominently brought to the fore, and from this day virtu* 
ally there arose a definite and determined split in the Congress Camp 
over this significant aspect of non*co*operation. In one sense it 
served to rouse Congressmen from the deep lethargy into which they 
had fallen but only to show activity in internecine warfare. This 
was clearly apparent even so early as in the proceedings of the 
All-India Congress Committee which immediately after met to discuss 
the report. 

The Calcutta 4* I- C. C. 

On November 20th the All-India Congress Committee met 
at Calcutta with Mr. C. R. Das as the president. Of 350 
members, about 200 were present. Mr. C. R. Das in open¬ 
ing the meeting said that on account of difference of 
opinion on certain questions, all of them were in an agitated 
mood. He hoped that they would conduct the present deli* 
berations in a manner befiitting the worthy institution to which 
they belonged, expressing their views without beat. Each ODe was 
entitled to express his or her views on important questions at issue. 
They ought to remember that, whatever difference of opinion there 
might be on vital questions, there were no differences of opinion among 
those who followed the Congress flag. They were out to-day for the 
attainment of Swaraj and they stood for the amplification of the 
method of non-violent Non-co-operation. There might be difference 
of opinion as to whether a particular measure came or did not come 
within that definition. Ge ashed them to keep in mind that they 
were as unanimous as members of any particular institution could be. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru then moved the first resolution :— 

“ This Committee accepts the report of the Civil Disobedience Enquiry 
Committee on the question of Civil Disobedience and resolves— 

(A) that the country is not prepared at present to embark upon a general 
mass Civil Disobedience, but in view of the fact that a situation may arise in 
any part of the country demanding immediate resort to mass Civil Disobedience 
of a limit' d character e. g., breaking of a particular law or non-payment of a 
particular tax for which people are ready, this Committee authorises Provincial 
Committees to sanction tucb limited mass civil disobedience on tbeir own respon¬ 
sibility, if the condition laid down for mass civil disobedience by this Committee 
in its resolution No. 2, 4th November 192), are fulfilled. 

(B) That the resolution No. 2 passed by this Committee at Delhi on the 
4th November which gives Provincial Committees all powers necessary to 
determine upon resort to civil disobedience of any kind whatever be restored 
and Resolution 1 , clause 1 , passed on the 24th February, to the extent that it 
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conflicts with that resolution, bo cancelled, provided that general mass civil 
disobedience is not permissible." 

The following is the text of the Resolution of 4th Novembe r 
referred to above 

" The All-India Congress Committee authorises every Province, on its ow n 
responsibility, to undertake Civil disobedience inclading non-payment of taxes, 
in the manner that may be considered the most suitable by the respective Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committees subject to the following conditions 

“ (1) 1 In the individual Civil Disobedience, the individual must know band- 
spinning and must have completely fulfilled that part of the programme which 
is applicable to him or her, e. g., he or she most have entirely discarded the use 
of foreign cloths and adopted only hand-spun hand-woven garments, must be a 
believer in Hiudu-Mualim unity and indeed unity among all the communities 
professing different religions in India ae an article of faith, must believe in 
non-violence as absolutely essential for the redress of the Khilafat and the 
Punjab wrongs and the attainment of Swaraj, and if a Hindu, must by his 
personal conduct show that he regards uutouchability as a blot upon nationalism ; , 

“ (2) In the event of mass Civil Disobedience a district or Tahsil should be 
treated as a unit, and therein a vast majority of the population must have adopted 
fall SwedeBhi and muBt be clothed out of cloth hand-spun and hand-woven in 
that district or Tahsil, and must believe in and practice all the other items of 
Hon-Co-operation. 

“ Provided that no civil resister should expect to be supported out of public 
lands, and members of the families of civil resisters undergoing sentence will be 
expected to support themselves by carding, hand-Bpinning and hand-weaving or 
any other means; 

“ Provided farther that upon application by any Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee, it is -open to the Working Committee to relax the conditions of Civil' 
Disobedience, if it is satisfied that any condition should be waived.’’ 

In moving the resolution, Pfc. Motilal said that it was b ased on 
the unanimous- report of the Civil Disobedience Committee resting on 
the overwhelming evidence recorded in every part of the country. Wit* 
nesses from various parts bad said that they were not ready for mass 
civil disobedience but they were ready for individual civil disobedience 
on a very large scale. It was however stated that in certain provinces 
a “non-payment” campaign could be launched at opce against 
ohaukidari and similar taxes. It would not be right and proper to 
take away from Provincial Committees the right to declare such civil 
disobedience as was permitted by the Delhi resolution. 

Several amendments were proposed most o'f which related to 
the removal of the condition laid down for launching civil dis¬ 
obedience. After the discussion of five amendments moved by Moulvi 
Majid Bakah, Jagatguru Sankaracharya, Mr. Surya Kumar Shome, Mr. 
Hara dayal Nag and Dr. Mitter had been over, they were put to vote 
and were lost by overwhelming majority. The original resolution 
was put to vote and carried by an overwhelming majority. 

Council Entry 

Next day Pt. Motilal Nehru moved the resolution regarding 
C ouncil-entry as follows 
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Whereas the working of the Legislative Coancils during their first term ban 
besides proving a serious impediment to the redress of the Khilafat and Punjab 
wrongs and speedy attainment of Swaraj, caused great misery and hardship to 
the people, and whereas it is desirable that steps should be taken in 6trict accord* 
ance with the principles of non-violent Non-co-operation to avoid recurrence of 
the evil, it is resolved, with reference to the report of the Civil Disobedience 
Enquiry committee, that this Committee Bhonld recommend to the Indian National 
Congress that Non-co-operators should contest the elections on the issue of 
redress of Punjab and Khilafat wrongs and immediate attainment of Swaraj and 
make endeavour to be returned in a majority. 

It is farther recommended that in view of the new Coancils assembling 
early in January 1921 the Congress session of 1928 be held during the first 
instead of last week of December and the matter be again brought up for such final 
mandate by the Congress as it may, under the circumstances, deem fit to issne. 

Pundit Motilal Nehru said that he was not oblivious ol the fact 
that ever since the Calcutta Congress which deoided on the boycott 
ol Councils he had impressed upon his countrymen the necessity of 
avoiding Councils like poison but he had not resiled from that posi* 
tion. All that he asked the Committee was to pass a resolution so as 
to adopt more effective methods in carrying out their object. The 
attitude of those who favoured entry to the Councils was that Coun¬ 
cils should certainly be boycotted. They maintained that that 
object could not be achieved merely by asking voters to refrain from 
voting or candidates from standing. Experience had shown that that 
was not enough. The Councils had been filled and the effect had been 
that Non-co-operators had boycotted not CouDoils but themselves. 
Non-co-operators bad won a moral victory, but he considered it 
valueless, even if repeatedly won, unless it had an effect on the 
Councils. He would not indulge in speculation as to what might 
happen if Non-co-operators stood for election, beoause be wanted 
the Committee to judge the question not on expectations but on its 
merits. The object of boycotting the Councils was rejection of 
reforms and, so long as the Councils functioned, there was no mean¬ 
ing in boycott. They were making' laws which Non-co-operators 
had to obey bo long as they did not declare Civil Disobedience. Those 
who had been elected had not seen fit to resign when they realised 
that they did not represent the majority of their constituents. The 
Councils had been going in full swing and the mischief they bad done 
was known to all. Accordingly be asked the Committee to issue a 
mandate to see that such candidates who are so fond of taking seats 
in Councils were kept out and the only way to do that was to defeat 
them at the elections. 

Mr. Sherwani seconded the resolution. It was opposed by Mr. 
Naraindas of Matbma who said he regarded the presumption that Nod- 
co'operatora would be returned in a majority as pure guess work. The 
resolution was also opposed by Mr. C. S. Ban£a Iyer, JagatguTU Sankara* 
ebarya, Mr. Dip Narain Singh, Mr. Hardayal Nag and a few others. 
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Mr. Stokos moved au amendment for the deletion of the preamble 
of the resolution on the ground that it made highly controversial 
assumptions which were not essential to the gist of the resolution. 
Mr. Stokes added that he had feared that he would be unable to vote 
for the resolution but his fears had proved groundless. The reso* 
lution was bo constructed that those whose views with regard to 
contesting eleotioas differed widely might all support it. Nobody 
knew what the situation would be a year hence, and by framing the 
resolution in its present from the Committee was leaving the Congress 
free to aot as the situation might then demand. 

Dr- Ansari opposed the motion. He considered that the ques¬ 
tion divided itself into two parts, that of principle and that of practice. 
With regard to the former, he pointed out that the rules prescribed 
that both voter and candidate should go through certain legal formali¬ 
ties and in that way they would be forced to co-operate. Referring 
to the practical difficulties in the way of Non-co;operatoTs seeking 
election, Dr. Ansari said they could not afford to spend the same 
amount of money to seoure election as others, especially as Non-co- 
operators would find a dead set made against them by the combined 
forces of the Government as its supporters. There was sIbo a great 
difficulty presented by the oath of allegiance. Although the Jamait- 
uHJlema had by a majority declared in favour of contesting elections, 
a feeling of disgust and weariness would manifest itself among the 
people if the Non-co-operators asked for their votes without entering 
Councils, and it would be impossible to repeat the process over and 
over again. Dr. Ansari thought that in view of the constitution of 
the Councils Non-co-operators would not be able to secure elections 
in sufficient strength to carry on useful obstruction, and contended 
that for Non-co-operators to seek election to municipalities and local 
boards was not on all fours with their seeking election to Councils, 
as boycott of Councils was an important and independent item in the 
national programme and Councils possessed far greater importance 
than other bodies. 

Discussion was continued on the next day, Nov. 23rd, when 
Mr. Tayabji opposed the resolution considering it unconvincing. 
He pointed out that even if the committee passed it, they would have 
to wait a year before they knew on what mandate they were to act 
and to pass it would mean mere waste of time and energy. He 
advised Non-co-operators to carry on the present work for another 
year. Leaders and would-be leaders might have lost faith in the 
present programme, but that was not the case with those who worked 
among the masses. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar referring to the charge that they had 
been called rebels said that Maharashtra had never accepted 
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Non-co-operation as & spiritual programme but only as a political 
programme and, if Non*co-operation was not to be political, 
they would not want it. He maintained that to enter the Councils 
was not inconsistent with either the constructive programme or 
civil disobedience. The speaker was definitely in favour of contest¬ 
ing elections, but he would abide by the mandate of the Congress. 
Mr. Abhyankar of Maharashtra also supported the resolution and 
said that its opponents were confusing their means with their objects. 
He stood for Swaraj and wished to attain it by whatever means be 
could, whether by co-operation or non-co-operation. Non-co-operation 
from within Councils was the only possible policy for them in their 
present situation. Councils were like poison, but poison had its uses 
and the time would come when they would be able to kill that poison 
with poison. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta who spoke in favour of the resolution com¬ 
plained at the outset that its supporters had been hit below the belt. 
It had been said that those who drafted it bad been guilty of 
diplomatic honesty. If that signified anything it signified insincerity 
and he repudiated that charge and regarded the statement that 
the resolution said something different from what was intended 
as unworthy of consideration. The speaker then proceeded to 
deal with the objections which had been raised. ' He thought 
there waB no difficulty about asking the electorate to vote for the 
Non-co-operators if the latter explained that they would follow 
the mandate of the Congress and see that the people were not 
oppressed. He considered that there was reasonable expectation that 
the Non-Co-operators would obtain a majority. In dealing with the 
argument that there should be no talk of changing the programme so 
long as Mr. Gandhi and others were in jail, Mr. Sen Gupta reminded 
the opponents of the resolution that Mr. Gandhi had told them not to 
consider persons inside the jail when taking action on behalf of those 
outside, and Mr. Gandhi would be the first to blame them if they did 
so. It had been said that standing for Councils was co-operation, 
but what they had to look for was the intention behind it. The 
Congress had given permission for written statements to be filed in 
Civil and Criminal cases. 

Maulana Syed Snlaiman Nadwi supporting the resolution said 
that from the point of view of religion, entering the Counoils was not 
co-operation. From a political point of view they had to consider 
what work lay before the Non-co-operators in future. Those who 
opposed entering Councils agreed that the country was not prepared 
for Civil Disobedience and he asked them what programme they inten¬ 
ded to place before the country. Mere opposition to one programme 
without suggesting an alternative was not giving a lead to the country, 
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Mrs. Sarojini Naidu strongly opposed the resolution. She would 
like to see political life interwoven with spirituality as warp with 
woof. They were inseparable and that was the real ideal of the 
movement for India. Mrs. Naidu also spoke against the proposal 
from a practical point of view, pointing out that it contained no pro¬ 
gramme. She added that she was prepared to be in an invincible 
minority that made history rather than in a disintegrated majority 
not sure of their own intellectual or moral convictions. 

The debate was continued on the 24th when Mr. M. R. 
Jayakar supported the first part of the motion and Mr. Stokes’ 
amendment to drop the preamble, because the statements made 
therein were not strictly accurate and constituted an unneoes- 
saiy condemnation of a few honest patriots who were then 
in the Councils. After giving the genesis of the Non-co-operation 
movement, be said that though great awakening had been the result 
of the movement, it could not be said with truth that any conspicuous 
success had been achieved by the movement either in bending the 
Government to the popular will or in infusing into the ideals or 
methods of the bureaucracy that fear of popular opinion or that 
regard for popular interests and well-being which they had expected 
to rouse. They had not beeD able to paralyse the Government. Some 
of them thought that the movement had not achieved any success and 
so there was a growing desire on the part of a considerable section 
of Congressmen to readjust the programme so as to bring it into 
greater conformity with the actual needs of the movement. The 
present resolution was one attempt at such readjustment to carry on 
their straggle with the bureauoracy into a department which they had 
neglected so far and which in consequence had been rendered too 
weak and impotent to reflect the popular will, and which had been 
exploited by the far-sighted bureaucracy for their own ends. This 
had to be stopped and election to Councils must be restored once more 
to its normal working in order that the true voice of the people 
might find expression through that medium. Personally he held the 
view that it would be wroDg to go into Councils with the sole and 
avowed object of causing obstruction, though he agreed that that 
weapon should exist in their armoury and should he used as occasion 
might require. He held this view partly for the reason that when 
their true representatives were there working in a spirit of grim 
determination to assert their demands and when Government realised 
that they were backed by a large majority, the bureaucracy might not 
be disinclined to adjust their differences without their being driven 
to use the weapon of deadlock. No Government, could go on long 
with the use of the veto or powers of certification. Government would 
have to yield ultimately to the will of the people’s reprssentativea. 
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Pandit Malaviya suggested a slight alteration in the form of the 
resolution, the effect of which was that the Congress, to be held in 
the first instead of the last week of December 1923, should lay down 
the policy to be pursued by the Congressmen elected as members of 
legislatures. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, however, proposed that in view of 
differences of opinion the meeting should adjourn to allow the leaders 
to confer and arrive at unanimous decision. The proposal was 
accepted and when the Committee reassembled the following resolu¬ 
tion was adopted:— 

"Resolved that further consideration of the question whether 
Congressmen should contest next Council elections be adjourned and 
the same be taken up at the Gaya Congress.’* 

The All-India Congress Committee meeting went on for six days 
continuously, discussion on Council entry occupying as many as forty 
hours. Nearly 25 members spoke. Proceedings were so conducted 
that there was one speaker on either side alternately. Almost all 
the leading members took part in the discussion. There was no 
shutting out of Any speaker and every one of those that addressed 
the assembly was given a good hearing. No time limit was imposed, 
and when after a two days’ discussion a member attempted to suggest 
a olosure, the meeting was not in a mood to listen to him even. 

Five distinct groups rallied in support of the main proposal. The 
first represented by Pt. Motilal himself was for entering the Councils, 
with a large majority for total obstruction and wrecking the Councils. 
The second school was represented by the President, Mr. C. R. Das, 
whose programme was to enter the Councils with a majority and move 
at the first for the grant of the foundation of a Swaraj constitution 
and if that was granted to co-operate and build on that foundation; 
but if it was not conceded to follow a programme of total obstruction 
with a view to wreck the Councils. The third school was led by 
Mr. Kelkar who, though holding on to responsive co-operation, would 
for the present enter the Councils on whatever mandate the Congress 
would ultimately give. The fourth school—Mr. Stokes, Mr. Aney, 
Mr. Jayakar and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya—stood for entry into 
Councils not for wrecking but for making use of them on nationalist 
lines, obstructing where desirable and co-operating where beneficial 
The fifth school was that of standing for elections with a view to 
refuse to take the oath. 

The resolutions that were on the agenda were drafted by the 
Working Committee which met specially for this purpose. On the 
question of Council entry, the Working Committee wore equally 
divided, seven agaimt seven ; and the Chairman gave the casting vote 
limply to enable the Committee to place a positive resolution before 
Congress Committee. The resolution on Council-encry was not the full 
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aud complete recommendation 0 ! the Civil Disobedience Committee 
but one out short in order that it might be elastic. At an early 
stage of the Working Committee meeting. Dr. Ansari mooted a 
proposal which gradually gained strength that the resolution 
on the Council-entry should not . be moved at the AU-India 
Congress Committee, but it should be kept over for a special session 
of the Congress to be held in March 1923, in time for the election 
oampaign if decided upon ; and that in the meantime there should 
be no discussions or propaganda in the matter of the Council-entry 
and all should co-operate to work the constructive programme. This 
effort at compromise failed because those who were against the 
Council-entry were not prepared to agree to the withdrawal of their 
position in March next. It failed also because it was thought that 
the very idea of the Special Congress for settling the question of 
Council-entry would itself occupy the publio mind and distraot it. 
Farther, Mr. Kelkar and others of his opinion were not inclined to 
aooept this proposal without an undertaking from the other party 
to withdraw their position in March next. 

Other resolutions 

Before the proceedings came to a close a resolution was passed con¬ 
gratulating the Turks on their recent victory (see p osU) and express¬ 
ing the opinion that there could not be peace and contentment in India 
unless the demands of the Angora Govt, in regard to the restitution 
of Turks to their homelands in Asia and Europe were satisfied and 
Jazirat-ul-arab was free from all non-moslem control. Other resolu¬ 
tions dealing with the boycott of British goods, Government Educa¬ 
tional Institutions and Law Courts and Organisation of labour were 
postponed until the Gaya Congress in X’maa week 1923. 


THE KHILAFAT CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

The Report of the Khil&f&fc Civil Disobedience Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee was issued on November 10th 1922, under the signatures of 
Maulana Abdul Majid, Moulvi Abdul Qadir, Messrs. Tasaduq Ahmad 
Khan, Sherwani, Muazzam Ali, Nawab Ismail Khan and Mr. Zahoor 
Ahmad, The Committee recorded the evidence of 211 witnesses 
during its tour of 40 days. The report was a document of 67 pages 
in Urdu. Unlike the Congress report, all the signatories were unani¬ 
mous in their recommendations of total boycott of Councils, Schools 

4(a) 
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and British goods. 4s regards entry into the Councils only Mr. Zahoor 
Ahmed recorded a note of dissent favouring such entry. The 
main recommendations of the Committee were as follows 

They were convinced that picketing of foreign cloth and liquor* 
shops should be resorted to at once. The Committee upheld the boy* 
cott of Courts, but placed the following recommendations :—(a) In 
such criminal cases as are connected with politics and present day 
movement when launched by the Government with a view to crush 
the movement and persecute national workers, it was necessary that 
acting upon the principle of boycott of Courts no one should be 
allowed to participate or enter into defence, (b) While adhering to 
the principle of the boycott of Courts regarding defence of cases, 
the institution and djfence of those civil and revenue suits, which 
could not be compromised inspite of all efforts to settle them through 
panchayats or private mediation and which are liable to inflict 
great pecuniary losses, should not be regarded as odious and 
censured. The report further recommended : (a) organisation 

of national service to facilitate lawyers to give up their logal. 
practice, (b) consolidation of the panchayats and framing uniform 
rules for their guidance by a committee of Ulemas to induce 
people to abide by the decisions of the panchayats, (c) the 
continuance of the boycott of schools, but effort should be made 
to organise new aed improve the old national schools. As regards 
civil disobedience the Committee said that it was necessary to 
make clear that no Mussalman was bound to obey any law which 
was either opposed to or clashed with the commandments of 
God or the precepts of the Holy Prophet. But considering all 
circumstances it would be premature to resort to mass civil disobe¬ 
dience. Individual civil disobedience was, however, permissible. The 
Committee further recommended foreign propaganda : (1) to promote 
and strengthen friendship with Islamic countries by means of papers, 
pamphlets and deputations to Islamic countries, and (2) conduct pro¬ 
paganda by means of papers and pamphlets in Europe and America 
and, on special occasions, when absolutely necessary, to send 
deputations. 

The report of the Committee was considered at a meeting of^the 
Central Khilafat Committee held along with the A. I. C, C. and it accept¬ 
ed the recommendation with regard to the continuance of the boycott of 
Government educational institutions, but the recommendation regarding 
the boycott of Legislative Councils was referred to the forthcoming All- 
India Khilafat Conference at Gaya. The Central Committee resolved 
algo that it was incumbent upop Mussalmans to take keen interest in the 
activities of the Congress and requested that the Congress Committees 
j, vikh KutJ'ip xjmcMttki vus iu(?ci.ti.tc ilirld ji.> 
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attention to the removal ot the deficiency. It was also resolved that 
in,.future the fund of the Committee should be named the‘Khilafat 
and Angora Fund’ and that 60 peT cent should go to Angora and 40 
per oent to Khilafat. The remaining resolutions of the Enquiry Com* 
mittee were referred to the Working Committee for presentation 
to the Central Committee at Gaya. The Working Committee also 
adopted the recommendations of the Khilafat Enquiry Committee 
regarding picketing, boycott of courts and British goods, national 
service, non-violence, and civil disobedience. 

This decision of the Khilafatists was due no doubt to the un~ 
bending attitude of the Moslem divines who constituted the Jamiat- 
ul-UIema which had, siuoe .the issue of the famous Fatwa of 1921, 
been exerting great influence in Moslem polity* An extraordinary 
meeting of the Working Committee of the Jamiat-uHJlema was 
held in Delhi in November 1 2th which discussed the question of 
Counoil-entry and passed the following resolution :— 

The Working Committee of the Jatniat-ul-Ulema declares that it is incumbent 
upon Mussalmano to act according to the instructions embodied in the published 
Fatwa of the Jamiat even now, and circumstances demand that every form of 
co-operation, entry into councils, education in Government schools and pleading 
in courts suould be withdrawn from Government, and Muesalmans should under 
no circumstances take the oath of allegiance or come to any termB with Govern¬ 
ment. Keeping in fact the above rales, other forma of wrecking the councils, 
■uoh as contesting for a Beat and then, without taking oath of allegiance, vacat¬ 
ing it are permissible. 

Moslem feeling at this period was, however, more concerned 
with happenings in Angora and Turkey than at homo, and the 
suocess of Angora over the Greeks had already diverted the Moslem 
mind from the question of civil disobedience or Council-entry. 
This subject is dealt with in the following section. 

The Gaya Congress & Moslems. 

After the Calcutta A. I. C. C. meeting the protagonists of 
Council-entry and Counoil-boycott engaged themselves in gathering 
their forces for the final contest at Gaya. An acute press and plat- • 
form controversy went on, and the country was treated to an exhibi¬ 
tion of the same brand of non-violence which had characterised 
the Congress movement in the previous two years. Hatred became 
rampant, and indecent equable the order of the day. While profes¬ 
sing love the lovers poured forth their venom against one another 
with more bitterness than they had treated the ‘Satanio’ Government 
in the year before. The anti-councillors represented their opponents 
as saying: “There is to be no civil disobedience, so let us go to the 
Councils; we can’t close toddy shops, so let us go and drink.” The 
pro-couDcillors taunted in reply : “ There is no work going, so let us 
increase our souHorce by spinning or dozing; there is so much 
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constructive work to be done, so let us be planning and talking”. In 
such an atmosphere was held the various general election of delegates 
to the Congress and considerable excitement prevailed which by no 
stress oi imagination could be called non-violent. In some places, 
notably in Maharastra. actual disturbances broke out and heads were 
broken in the course of the elections to the non-violent Congress. 
Messrs Das and Nehru and other leaders of the Council-entry faction 
had to resign their seats in the Provincial Congress Committees in 
disgust and were subjected to a broadside of ridicule such as Congress¬ 
men used to hurl at the Moderates a year before. The newly formed 
AU-India CongresB Committee had a majority of ‘No-changers’ returned 
to it, and the ‘Pro-changers’ favouring Council-entry though led by Mr. 
Das, the President of the Congress, and including some of the fore¬ 
most leaders of the Congress movement, were in a fninority. At last 
the Congress met at Gaya on December 26th 1922. In bis presi¬ 
dential address Mr. Das threw himself entirely in favour of Cotmcil- 
entry, bub Pt. Motilal Nehru’s resolution that “it is resolved, with 
reference to the report of the Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee, 
that non-co-operators should contest the elections on the issue of the 
redress of the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs and immediate Swaraj, in 
accordance with the principle of non-violent non-co-operation, and 
make every endeavour to be returned in a majority ” was rejooted 
by a large majority. The ‘No-changers,’ under the leadership of 
Mr. Rajagopalachariar who had stepped into the editorship of M. 
Gandhi’s “ Young India ” after the latter’s imprisonment, invoked 
the name of the Mahatma and his utterances, and. this carried the day. 
The full proceedings of the Congress and other National Assemblies 
at Gaya are given elsewhere in this Hegisler. Suffice it to say 
here that the decisions of the Congress were influenced by the atti¬ 
tude of the Moslem Nationals in the Khilafat Conference and the 
Jamiat-uHJlema. The latter body vetoed its resolution of the 12th 
November allowing the contesting of seats only but not taking 
the oath of allegiance by a new resolution which declared that 
it was against the Shariat to Btand for elections or to make efforts 
in that behalf even. This attitude of the Moslem divines 
was dup to the fact that the Turkish Peace Conference at 
Lausanne had suddenly broken down owing to the aggressive demands 
of the British. The Khilafat Conference too set aside the issue of 
CouDcil-entry and had their attention fastened on Turkish problems. 
The sum total of the fiery proceedings at Gaya amounted to this 
that Council-entry was tabooed, and the old Non-co-operation pro¬ 
gramme of triple boycott was confirmed ; and in this decision the 
state of affairs in far off Turkey bad not played an insignificant part. 



Moslem Activities 1922-23 

A great set-back to the National movement in India in 1922 was 
given by the sudden change of affairs in the Near East which served 
to divert the Moslem mind from the old channel. It should be 
remembered that that movement owed its origin to the fusion of 
Hindu-Moslem feelings on common grounds of adversity. Even so 
late as March 1922 the resignation of Mr. Montagu from Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Cabinet was due to his championing the Moslem cause in 
the matter of the Khilafat. The Treaty of Servesi the mischievous 
imposition of the British Cabinet on the Turkish Sultan, had been 
a great thorn which kept the Moslem world in ceaseless unrest. 
Britain’s instigation had at this period emboldened the Greeks 
to lead an armed campaign in Asia Minor and the challenge 
was met by the Young Turks of Angora who had ‘rebelled’ 
against the Treaty of Serves. But in August 1922 the Greeks 
suffered a terrible defeat and the Angora Nationals under their 
General Mustapha Kamal Pasha amazed the world by almost 
destroying the whole Greek advance. The news was received in 
India with* great jubilation. But this was quickly followed by a deep 
resentment against the British Premier when .it came to be known 
that Mr. Lloyd George had taken up the Greek cause and had on 
their behalf ordered a mobilisation of the fleet in Turkish waters 
and had appealed to the Dominions for help against Turkey. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Government had time after time broken 
faith with India and the Moslem world. The grand bluffer that he 
was, he forgot bis own solemn war-pledges which he had given in 
the name of England that * Asia Minor and Thrace with Constan¬ 
tinople as tbe capital should be left to Turkish Sovereignty after 
the war’ aod on this promise he had secured the unstinted co¬ 
operation of the Indian Moslems in the late war with Turkey. 
He was about to plunge the world into another war, calling the 
Dominions to his aid and backing the Greeks with money and 
munitions, when international relations and the Labour distemper in 
England became acute and providentially interfered with Mr. George s 
designs. Franoe and Italy were favourably disposed towards Angora 
and but for the British would have liked to revise the Treaty of 
Sevres and make the terms more equitable. In England the great 
bulk of the people was weary of the talk of another war and 
Mr. Lloyd George’s coalition Government suddenly collapsed on this 
issue on October 18th. In September Indian Muslim opinion was 
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cabled to tlie British Cabinet by the Central Khilafat Committee 
in the following terms:— 

w It ib greatly to be desired that the restoration of Constantinople and 
Thrace to Turkish rnle should be accomplished immediately. Indians believe 
that the British Government still intends to break itB pledged word to India and 
defraud Turks. Religious movement for emigration has begun already. If 
Constantinople, Thrace and the so-called Neutral Zone are at once restored to 
Tnrkey and British troops withdrawn immediately Indians will be reassured. If 
restoration is delayed, Hijrat will begin. At least one million Indian Muslims 
are preparing now to emigrate to help their Turkish brethren. Special meeting 
Central Khilafat Committee October I7th dealing with the organisation of 
exodus." 

This threat of Hijrat was no doubt a mere bluff, for the taajority 
of the fire-brands amongst the Muslims were during this period in 
jail. But the meeting of the Central Khilafat Committee in Delhi 
for several days from October 17th. was held in great fervour. The 
proceedings were held in camera and what transpired in the meeting, 
how the question of Hijrat came to be dealt with, was not made 
public except the following resolutions :— 

(1) This meeting of the Central Khilafat Committee congratulates Ghusi 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha and Nationalist Turks on their unparalleled victories 
and is convinced that those victories are promises of a brilliant future for Islam 
and useful to the future of Asia. This meeting further assures Gazi Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha that the hearty akd practical sympathies of Indian Mussalmaus 
will always be With hath. 

(2) This meeting of the Central Khilafat Committee resolves that, in com¬ 
memoration of Turkish victories, Ghazi Mustapha Kemal PaBha be presented 
with a special sword and the Nationalist Turks with two aeroplanes on behalf of 
United India, and farther decides that these presents be offered by an AU-India 
deputation Which should proceed to Angora for this purpose. [Before passing this 
resolution, the Secretary fa reply to certain information asked by the members 
announced that the cost of these aeroplanes would be sixteen thousand pounds 
rach. The Secretary of the Agra Provincial Committee also announced that on 
behalf of his /Province his Committee would present a third aeroplane costing 
approximately Bs. 3 lakhs.] 

{3) In view of the present Turkish situation, this meeting of the Central 
Khilafat Committee resolves that an Angora Legion composed of loveiv of Khilafat 
ha organised and further appeals to the country in general and* Mussulmans in 
particular to join this important movement as a sacred national and religious 
duty. 

(4) Whereas it is essential, oh the basis of Islamic injunctions and tradi¬ 
tions, that the Jajirat-ul-Arab should be entirely free from non-Maslim con¬ 
trol, direct or indirect, and whereas therefore the united struggle of Mussalmans 
of the world is to continue nntil Mesopotamia, Palestine, Hedjaz, Yaman and 
byria are completely made free, and'wbereas the treaty concluded by Britain with 
the so'called Government of Iraq is absolutely unacceptable to MuBtalmans, in ns 
much as Indian Muslims believe that notwithstanding the verbal removal of 
mandate, Mesopotamia will not be free from British interference, this meeting of 
the Central Khilafat Committee of India hereby desires to declare that the present 
unrest ‘among the Mussafmans of the world and their 'effort to remove this 
non-Maslim influence shall 'continue until the aforesaid object is satisfactorily 
achieved. . 
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(5) This meeting of the Central Khilafat Committee accepts the challenge 
thrown by Mr, Lloyd George, the British Premier, in. his speech at Manchester 
to Asia od the one hand and to Islam on the other, and assures him and o t he r 
persons Of hie way of thinking that so far as Islam is concerned, this challenge 
the Muslims of the world alive to their responsibility are ever ready to meet in 
every possible manner. 

(6) This meeting of the Central Khilafat Committee considers British 
activities in their attempts to internationalise Turkish Straits (meaning Dar- 
denalles) as unjust and coercive and in the opinion of this committee such 
inter-nationalisation could only be justifiable in case other powers, especially the 
British, inter-nationalise seas under their respective inflnencesL and farther in the 
opinion of this meeting such attempts are detrimental to the freedom of Khilafat, 
of Islam and Beat of Khilafat. 

(7) This meeting of the Central Khilafat Committee resolves that an influ¬ 
ential deputation should be sent to Hedjaz for the purpose of studying the present 
situation in Jazirat-nl-Arab and to advise the people thereof, and the Working 
Committee Bhould be empowered to decide, abont the time of its starting, its expen¬ 
diture, its personnel and other essentials conneoted therewith. 

(8) This meeting of the Central Khilafat Committee sincerely thanks the 

French Government and French nation for their policy and valuable aid rendered 
by them to Tnrbey at this critical hour, and assures France that Indian MusBal- 
mana look npon her present attitude with satisfaction. This meeting further 
strongly hopes that France will maintain her present policy towards Turkey and 
hopes that she would set a supreme example to other European nations and give 
further cause for the gratitude of Mussulmans by helping the attainment of the 
freedom of Syria. T 

(9) An almost similar resolution in favour of Italy was also discussed and 
passed by the Committee, 

(10) Another resolntioD appointed a small deputation of Indian Muslims to 
the Peace Conference to advise and place India’s demands regarding the 
Khilafat question. 

Moderate Moslems on Angora 

The moderate Moslems too could not but feel stirred by the 
news of the threatened British operations against Angora. In the 
Central Legislature M. Abul Kassim sent notice of a motion of 
adjournment of the Assembly on 20th September whioh was however 
withdrawn, and instead a deputation waited upon the Viceroy to 
make representation on the situation. The Viceroy gave a sympa¬ 
thetic hearing and promised to lay their-views before His Majesty’s 
Government in England. The spokesmen were Syed Baza Ali, Mr. 
Abul Kassim and Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan. The deputation included Sir 
Zulfikar Ali Khan, Col. Sir Umar Hyat Khan, Nawab Sir Bahadur 
Khan, Sir Ahmed Thambi Maricair, Major Mahomed Akbar Khan, 
Prince Akram Hussain, Mr. Abul Kassim, Mr. Mahomed Hajeebhoy, 
Nawab Ibrahim Ali Kaja Karamullah, Khan Bahadur Abdul Rahim, 
Khan Bahadur Zaheruddin Ahmed, Khan Bahadur Ismail, Mr. 
Barodawalla, Mr. K. Ahmed, Mr. Hussainally, Chaudhuri Sahabud- 
din, Khan Sahib Abdul Qudirmain Asfedullah, Mr. Mahomed Yasin 
Khan Bahadur, Mir Sadat Ali, T.S. Mahomed Hussan Sahib Bahadur, 
Khan Bahadur Surfraz Hussain Khan and Shaik Abdul Majid. 
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The Memo, submitted by them said inter alia.— . 

‘Whatever may he the differences among Indian Mnssalmans as to the methods 
they should adopt to help the larks, there is no difference of opinion amongst 
them on the issue itself. The way in which they would like a-treaty of 
peace to he concluded with Turkey has already boen fully anl authoritatively 
stated more than once on their behalf. It is not desirable perhaps to cloud the 
issue that has directly arisen oat of the Turkish operations in Asia Uinor by 
calling attention to other matters however important. Bnt at the same time, we 
wonld be altogether failing in discharging oar duty as staunch supporters of the 
British connection if we omitted to mention that Indian Moslem opinion can 
never reconcile itself to the parcelling out of the Jajirut-ul-Arab among the Powers 
and the removal of the Holy Places from the control of the Turkish Saltan, tbe 
Khalifa of the ttoslem world. 

‘Three important points arise out of the present sitoation. They are: (A) The 
Turkish occupation of Thrace, (B) the future of the neutral rone, and (C) the 
safety of Constantinople with regard to the internationalization of the Straits 
and the Sea of Marmora. 

‘It is the conviction of the Indian Mns3almans that the only thing that^ 
stands between the Kemalists forces and Thrace is tbe presence of the Allies, 
Thrace is tbe home-land of the Turks and it is therefore bnt just that Thrace, in 
tbe heart of which is situated the ancient town of Adrianople, should be restored 
to the Turks. The neutral zone must be a perennial source of trouble. To cat 
off Thrace and Constantinople from Asia Minor by creating a neutral zone is in 
onr view a totally unjustifiable thing. It meanB the cutting of Turkey into two 
parts which would be inaccessible to each other. It would be a constant source 
of embarassment to the Allies and of irritation to the Turks and is calculated to 
lead to highly undesirable results. 

‘ The powers similarly situated can defend their capital in the case of an 
attack. We regretfully but strongly urge that the control of the Straits be res¬ 
tored to the Turks and sufficient guarantees be taken from them. We cannot 
conceive of Constantinople as the Capital of Turkey with control of the Straits 
and tbe Sea of Marmora in non-Turkish hands. We deem it onr duty tostatt 
that Indian Moslem opinion, in fact Indian opinion, will unanimously support 
the Turks on this question. We are glad that an important section of the British 
public are inclined to the view which is in accord with Onr Own feeling. The 
attitude of France, Italy and oven Yugo-Slavia inspires hope, and we trust that 
if only England will not adopt an unfriendly attitude towards Turkey, a just 
peace in accordance with the wishes of Indian Moslems in the lines set forth 
above will soon be concluded.' 

War with Turkey however did not come off as General 
Harrington, the British commander in the Turkish region was 
against such a policy. A temporary lull in the situation was brought 
by a conference between the Allied and Turkish Generals at Mudania 
to de6De the terms of a truce pending a Peace Conference which 
finally met at Lausanne. On October Uth the Mudania agreement 
was signed which provided for Greek evacuation of Thrace in 15 days 
and re-installation of a Turkish administration in 30 days, and the 
provisional creation of a neutral zone beyond which Angora was 
not to advance. The conclusion of this Conference was the signal 
- for Mr. Lloyd George’s fall. The Coalition fell on October 
20th, and Mr. Baldwin at the head of a pure conservative party 
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came into office. Preparations were then hastened for the Turkish 
Peaoe Conference. 

Revolution in Angora 

Meanwhile affairs were moving unexpectedly at Angora. 
Early io November the Angora National Assembly unanimously 
voted a law saying that since lBfch Maroh 1920 and for all time the 
Government of the Turkish Nation rested in the hands of their 
National Assembly and no other form of Government would be 
recognised. The people would recognise no personal authority like that 
of Constantinople. The Caliphate would remain with the House of 
Ottoman, but the Assembly would seleot a Prince whose character, 
attainments, and morals were worthy of the position. It added that 
the Turkish Government would be the chief bulwark of the Caliphate. 
The news of the adoption of the Law was greeted with a salute 
of hundred and one guns, also with celebrations in streets. The 
date of the passing of the Law ( 1 st November) was kept as a 
National Holiday. Aa a result of this deoree the Sultan of Turkey 
was deposed. The Angora Government made null and void all 
treaties aud conventions concluded since 16th March 1920 by the 
Constantinople administration. This was made in reply to the allied 
move of issuing a separate invitation to Constantinople to be repre¬ 
sented at the Lausanne Conference. It was no doubt to the interest 
of the European Powers that Turkey should be broken up by internal 
dissensions into two wrangling parties, one of the old subservient 
regime at Constantinople and the other of the Toung Turks at Angora. 
Angora's firm stand and quick action however foiled this policy of 
dividt et impera, but further attempt was made by Britain to show 
friendlinesB to the deposed Sultan and to oreate a feeling on his behalf 
amongst Indian Muslims. A press propaganda was started both in 
England and amongst the Anglo-Indian organs in India. The bait 
however did not catch and Indian Muslims refused to be caught in 
trap. On November 13th the Moslem divines of India met at Delhi 
and resolved that:— 

The Jamait-ul-Ulema desires to declare their views in relation to the news 
received regarding the separation of spiritual and temporal powers of the Khalifa, 
that in the absence of authoritative news from reliable sonrces of the decision of 
the National Assembly, Angora, as well as the new legislation introduced in the 
Angora Assembly, the Jamait-ul-Ulema cannot for the time being express any 
views from the point of view of religion. The obvious object of the propaganda to 
alienate MaBlim sympathies from Gasi UcBtafa Hemal Pesha and the National 
Assembly of Angola is to give the enemies of Islam a chance to injure the Kema- 
list cause. The Jamait-ul-Ulema is confident that Indian Muslims could never 
be deluded by Buoh news and their sympathies for Khilafat and Angora would 
remain unaffected. The Mnnsalmacs owe a deep debt of gratitude to the Turks 
for their eminent services to the cause of Khilafat and Islam since centuries, and 
it is a duty in accordance with Islamic etiquette to whole-heartedly acknowledge 
their services and declare their confidence in the Kemalists. 

4(c) 
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A public manifesto throwing more light on the subject was also 
issued by the Jamiat io the following terms :— 

For some days past Renter's Agency has been assiduously cabling profnse 
news about recent happenings m Angora and Constantinople, the sum toial of 
which is that the Angora National Assembly have legislated that since 16th 
March 1320 and for all time to come, the sovereignty of the Turkish people shall 
vest in the Grand National Assembly and that the Sultan shall be a constitutions 1 
monarch; also that the Khilafat shall remain in the House of Ottoman bat that 
the Khalif Saltan shall be elected from among the princes of the House eligible 
for the high office, not for seniority of age, bat on account of character and 
attainments, thus doing away with the practice hitherto observed. The pro¬ 
paganda—for such is the volume of news recently cabled with reference to 
Kemalists’ activities—has obviously a two-fold object in view. Firstly, to alienate 
Muslim sympathies from Kemaliste by raising an alarm about the so-called 
Kemalists 1 affront to the sacred institution of the Khilafat and to the temporal 
status of the Sultan Khalifa, and secondly, to divert Muslim opinion from the 
anti-Muslim attitude of the British cabinet to anti-Kcmaiist agitation by showing 
that the authoritative demands of Indian Muslims in the matter are being brushed 
aside by the Kemalists contrary to ail Islamic precedents. 

We would warn the Mnssalmsns against giving credence to the highly 
coloured piece-meal news particularly meant to work up prejudice against the 
Turks. It is an open secret that the Treaty of Sevres was framed - to deal a fatal 
blow to the temporal and spiritual powers of the Saltan Khalifa. Tbis led 
Indian Muslims to formulate their demands, so frequently repeated, regarding 
the temporal powers of the Khalifa. Now, according to the newly cabled consti¬ 
tution, a good portion of the temporal powere of the Sultan Khalifa is placed in 
the hands of the National Assembly. The Assembly would thus form the chief 
immediate bnlwark of the Khilafat and would strengthen, rather than weaken, 
the handB of the Khalifa. Muslims therefore cannot regard this transfer of power 
with any apprehension. Every Mugsalman, knowing how Snltan Wahiuddin Khan 
bad been used by the Allies to further their ends to the detriment of the Khilafat 
itself, would rejoice at the new arrangement which shall place the Khilafat on a 
securer foundation. 

As regards the election of the Khalifa we maintain that be had always been 
elected and that the office was never hereditary. The method of election ever 
since the death of the Prophet has been that the nation immediately and directly 
responsible for the maintenance of the Khilafat and its dignity elected the 
Khalifa and the rest of the Muslim world confirmed the election. This is the 
only sound practical and reasonable basis of election owing to the simple fact 
that the nation from which the Khalifa wsb elected (in the present instance, the 
Ottoman people) was naturally better qualified to make the choice than outsiders. 
Oar contention would be amply proved by reference to Islamic history. The 
point inissae is therefore quite clear and we hope the Mussulmans of India, 
finding in the Turkish National Assembly a real bulwark of strength to the 
Khilafat. would approve of their decision. 

We also want to make it clear that England wonld not only gain nothing by 
championing such propaganda, but would actually embitter Muslim feeling 
against It. The Mussulmans of India have, during the last eight years of constant 
intrigue, vilification and insults, tasted the cup of bitterest suffering and humilia¬ 
tion particularly at the hands of Great Britain. The sudden concern shown by 
the subsidised agencies and presses of Great Britain about the alleged disregard 
shown fay the Angora Government to the sentiments of Indian Mnasalmans can 
- never deceive ns. Such sudden and deep concern for our cause is to us nothing 
but the forerunner of some deep design on the part of the British Foreign Office 
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to deal a fresh blow to the cause of Khilafat and Islam. An instance of this we 
find in the recently cabled news about Saltan Wahid-ud-din’s -visit to India, the 
natural outcome of a three hour’s interview with General Harrington. If the 
British Foreign Office hopes that with the help of a stage-managed reception in 
India backed by the amenable responsiveness of pappets like the so-called Kings 
of Hedjaz, Mesopotamia and Trans-Jordania and Egypt, they can set up the pre¬ 
sent Saltan as a spurious and a rival Khalifa somewhere in their own zone of 
influence, the British Foreign Office shall hope in vain. Indeed such a plot, the 
last desperate attempt of a bankrupt statesmanship and of crookedness, is bound to 
recoil on their originators themselves. 

And the Central Khilafat Committee at a meeting held in 
Calcutta on November 21st passed the following among other 
resolutions.— 

This meeting of the Central Khilafat Committee regards those actions of the 
deposed Sultan Wahid-uddin Khan as opposed to the Islamic interests and his 
dignity as Khalif which during his reign have resulted in enhancing British and 
non-Moslem prestige and domination and have all along proved an impediment 
in the way of the Angora National Assembly, the final proof thereof being amply 
fumiohed by the deposed Sultan's refuge under British protection. This meeting 
further views with alarm the design of the British Government in connection 
with the question of Khilafat»and its attempts to create discord in the Moa'em 
world by affording protection to the deposed Sultan. This meeting hereby 
declares that in as much as the parading of the deposed Sultan in India or other 
Islamic countries as a rival claimant against the properly elected Khalif is a 
sure proof of the mischievous designs of the enemies of Islam to create disunion 
and <U6cord and thereby destroy the unity of sentiment prevailing in the Islamic 
world and to disconcert the glorious achievements and slur the reputation of the 
National Assembly and to alienate the sympathies of Mnsaalmans therefrom, 
this meeting warns the British Government that the entire responsibility for the 
evil resnlts ensuing from such policy will rest with them and in the event of the 
Khalif being brought to India to win the sympathies of Indian Mussalmans, it 
will be the duty of Mussalmans of this country to completely boycott the deposed 
Khalif who has damaged the cause of Islam and Khilafat. The Committee 
further considers its duty to impress on the Moslems of other countries to beware 
of the activities of the British Government and abstain from doing any thing 
which may prove detrimental to Islamic unanimity of thong 1 -* and action and 
which may afford enemies of Islam a chance to create hostile aimosphere against, 
the National Assembly of Angora by professing sympathy for Islam. 

The Lausanne Conference. 

With reference to the proceedings of the Lausanne Conference, this meeting 
of the Central Khilafat Committee considers its duty to declare that if the Allies’ 
terms of peace be in any way derogatory to the dignity and integrity of the 
Khilafat, its military, administrative, financial nnd economic freedom aDd com¬ 
plete independence, or in any way amount to the refusal and non-recognition of 
the real sanctity of the Holy places and their freedom from non-Mosicm control 
and influences, or tend to impose non-Moslem dom"’'vtion over other Moslem 
countries, they would be wholly unacceptable to Mu--, dmans and they would 
ever continue to agitate against the imposition of such unjust terms. 

This meeting of the Central Khilafat Committee resolves that the auspi ‘ 
occasion of the enthronement of H. L M. Amir-ul-Momineen Sultan Abdul Majid 
Khan Ii aa Caliph of all Mussalmans be marked with special rejoicings in India 
- for which the Committee authorises its Secretaries to fix a date later on to ba 
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observed throughout India as a day of rendering homage to the new Caliph and 
offering prayers in all Mosques after Jutuma Prayers. 

The Lausanne Conference. 

The conference of the Powers met at Lausanne on the 20th 
November 1922. The draft peace terms presented at the end of 
January were not satisfactory to the Angora Government and there 
came a deadlock. The actual rock on which the split took place was 
the question of economic concessions in which France and Italy were 
interested, and so far as Britain was concerned she wanted Mosul for 
its rich oil-fields. The conference at Lausanne accordingly broke up 
and the Turkish delegates took baok to Angora the draft peace terms. 
A series of counter-proposals were presented by Angora to the Allies 
early in April, and on the 23rd of that month negotiations were 
renewed at Lausanne. The negotiations during these months were 
alternating gustoes of hot and cold blasts. One day news came of 
peace, next day of war, and this went on till it became nauseating. 
The oapitulations became now the test question. It tried to impose 
allied authority over allied subjects within the Turkish country, just as 
here in India Europeans are better treated and protected by law 
than Indians. The actions of some hot-heads in Turkey and Greece 
brought about periodic crises ; but these events failed to interrupt 
the firm attitude of Angora and the progress of the conference. 
The question of the Ottoman Debt came at one time near to causing 
a deadlock, but all parties were actuated by a desire for peace ; and 
tbe Allied willingness to compromise enabled all difficulties to be' 
surmounted. On July 24, 1923 peace was finally signed; and the 
Angora Government having ratified the Treaty on August 23rd, all 
allied troops left Turkey within the next six weeks. 

But the effect the Lausanne negotiations had on India was 
remarkable. For fully nine months the Indian Muslims talked of 
little else than Angora aDd Lausanne. In the Kbilafat Conference 
and tbe 3amiat-ul-Ulema held at Gaya in 1922 the main theme was 
Turkey (proceedings given elsewhere in this Register). The tele¬ 
grams from Lausanne created much excitement at Gaya and the 
Kbilafat and Congress leaders met in a conference in which it was 
declared that the "whole of India would stand by Turkey.'* The 
British Government was warned of the consequences of precipitating 
an Indian War. The Muslims declared that they would stand by 
the Turks to the last Moslem living, and would disobey all laws 
which stood in the path of their religion. 

On January 1, 1923, at its final sitting, tbe Khilafat Conference 
warned the Government that in • 

the event of a war with Turkey, due to the unjust attitude of the Allies, 
particularly of Britain, the Muslima of India would immediately launch Civil 
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Disobedience with a programme which would include spreading their propaganda 
among tho police and the army, the stoppage of fresh recruitment, refusal to 
subscribe to war loans, reomitment to the Angora Legion, picketing of foreign 
doth and liquor-shops and preventing the expo rt of food gTaine, 

The conference did not stop with this : it deoided to raise 10 
lakhs of rupees and 50,000 volunteers within the next three moDths, 
when the committee would advise as to the launching of Civil Dis¬ 
obedience. The Angora Legion was to be at once started. A resolu¬ 
tion was also passed declaring that India’s struggle for liberty would 
benefit by her making common cause with other Asiatic countries. 

All this high talk, however, came to nothing. For Britain 
softened down in April. Lord Curzon, the Foreign Secretary, with 
consummate diplomacy eat the humble pie, and humoured Angora to 
a peaceful frame of mind. Peace was concluded with Angora on July 
24th. The occasion was sought to be made into a huge Hindu- 
Moslem demonstration of rejoicings at the successful emergence of 
Turkey as an independent Asiatic Power. A joint manifesto signed 
by about 160 Hindu and Muslim leaders representing different 
communities and all presidencies was issued as follows:— 

Turkish Peace Celebration, 

Peace between Turkey and the Allies is to be signed. It is a complete 
triumph for the Turkish arms and the Turks have vindicated their national 
honour, secured independence for their country, a glory for the East, and acquired 
a status amongst the great powers of Europe. For India this peace means a 
partial fulfilment of the triple purpose of her present straggle. The Turks have 
achieved all their national aims, but the integrity of the Khilafat still remains 
to be restored according to the requirements of Islam. It can only be secured 
through the liberation of Zazirat-ul-Arab from foreign control and influence. 
A continuance of the 1 mandates for Palestine and Mesopotamia and the wholly 
unsatisfactory status of Hedjaz are against the requirements of Islamic law, A 
settlement acceptable to Islam and India can only be scented when the Jazirat-ul 
Arab is entirely freed from foreign control of any kind and under any pretext. 
It iB largely throughjlndia’a assistance that domination over Zazirat-nl Arab is 
maintained. The complete freedom of the Holy places of Islam can only be 
attained when such assistance is withheld. India must secure control over her 
foreign policy if this result is to be achieved. The struggle for Swarajya therefore 
becomes doubly imperative to Indians, for without Swarajya control of India's 
foreign policy is impossible. The Mussalmans of India must realise that their 
harmonious and consistent co-operation with the Hindus and other communities 
of India in the struggle for Swarajya is essential both from a national 
and a religious standpoint. The Hindus mutt also realise that a satisfactory 
settlement of the Khilafat question is now a part of settled national 
policy and they must whole-heartedly co-operate with the Mussulmans in 
. achieving this end as they have hitherto done. This struggle must be 
pushed on with a greater vigour and greater confidence. The success of 
tho Turks will, it is hoped, strengthen pur national determination and spur us 
on to greater national effort, as India has Contributed in whatever small 
measure her share in the struggle of the Turks for independence, it is only 
proper that Hindus, Mussalmans, Sikhs, Patsees and others should join 
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together in celebrating its trinmphant termination. India, haring shared 
the trials and tribulations of Turkey, must now also share her rejoic¬ 
ings. These rejoicings will serve a triple purpose. First, they will 
remind the people of India that the victory they celebrate is largely the 
result of their common endeavour under the guidance of their great 
leader Ma hatma Gandhi and his lieutenants Manlanaji shaukat Ali and Mahomed 
Ali who are now in Jail. Secondly, they will stimulate the people to greater 
effort for securing the complete satisfaction of their demands; and thirdly, they 
will by bringing all comm unities together in a common act of thankfulness of 
God Almighty help to remove these differences between Hindus and Mussulmans 
which have unfortunately .sprung up recently in some parts of the country and 
are sapping the foundation of National solidarity on whioh alone can the 
structure of Swaraj be built. It is therefore proposed that joint celebrations of 
the Turkish Peace Treaty by all the communities, Hindus, Mussulmans, Sikhs, 
Parsees and Christians alike should be held on the occasion of the ensuing 
Iduzzoba. Muslims should pray in the Edgah for the welfare of the Kbilaf&t and 
the non-Muslims should fraternise with them in a becoming manner. On the 
following day a joint procession with National and Ehilafat Flags ahonld be 
arranged and man meetings should be held everywhere at which resolutions 
should be passed: (a) congratulating the Caliph and H. E. Ghazi Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha, (b) reiterating onr demands regarding complete independence 
of the Jazira-tul-Arab, (c) expressing the determination of tho- Hindus, 
Mu ssulmans, Sikhs, Parsees ar. Christians of India to remain united for the 
common goal of attainment of Swaraj. At night on the procession day illumina¬ 
tions should be arranged and collections for the Ehilafat Fond started during 
the three days of Idoazoha. 

Khilafat Committee’s Appeal. 

The following significant statement was also issued by Dr. M. A. 
Ansari, President; Masih-nl-mulk Hakim Ajmal Khan; M. Abdul 
Qadir of of Qasoor, Vice-Presidenta, Dr. Syed Mahmud, Messrs. 
Moazzam Ali, Osman Sobani, Hony. Secretaries; and Mr. Omar Sobaoi 
Hony. Treasurer of the Central Khilafat Committee of India in 
connection with the Turkish Peaco celebrations on Iduzzoha, the 
25th July, 1923 

The protracted negotiations at Lausanne are about to come to a speedy 
termination as the peace is going to be signed. Unfortunately the anticipated 
conclusion of a satisfactory treaty of peace between Turkey and the Allies has 
given rise to an erroneous impression among the Mnssalmans that the struggle 
for the integrity of the Khilafat is well nigh, if not already, over and that they 
can now sit quiet without raising a finger in the matter. Besides thiB the 
unhappy state of inter-communal affairs arising out of incidents in the Punjab 
and elsewhere has also resulted in aggravating the feeling of apathy not only 
towards the Khilafat question but also towards the struggle for Swaraj in Ind: , 
and thus unfortunately the attention and energy of the nation has been 
focussed on questions of far leaser importance which could be very well dis¬ 
posed of at leisure after the actual fight for freedom was over. The present 
state of things in India call for an immediate and author! Lative statement as to 
wbat our future line of action should be. 

The crux of the Khilafat question, as has been stated frequently, is the 
freedom of the T ;Irat-nl-Arab whioh is certainly not going to be secured as a 
result of the Lausanne pourparlers. True, Renter has informed ub of a treaty 
bs**.veen the British Government and King Husain driving at something whioh 
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has been songht to be trumpetted about as the “ independence 0 ! Hedjaz." Bat 
who cannot detect after the past bitter experience of British diplomacy giving 
ingenious meaning to Innocent words the true significance employed by the 
“ Independence of Hedj&z ”f The Mass&lmans have not forgotten yet the 
existence of Egypt’s subjection despite “ Independence." As a matter of fact 
it is evident that the British statesmen desire to perpetuate the British, domina- 
tion over Arabia. Mesopotamia and Palestine under the cover of apparently 
harmless shibboleths. In oar opinion, therefore, the attention of the Mossalmans, 
far from waning into indifferenoe, must in fact be now wholly concentrated on 
the Jazirat-nl-Arab and more so because theirs is a greater responsibility than that 
of the non-Indian Mussulmans, in as much as it is through Indian money, 
Indian men and Indian food products that the Holy Land is being 
retained under non-Muslim control. It, therefore^ becomes the incumbent duty 
of the Mussulmans of India effectively to stop the flow of men and money and 
foodstuffs into Arabia in order to enable it to free Itself from foreign domination. 
In other words the Mussulmans must work for the attainment of Swaraj if they 
want to free the Jazirat-al-Arab; and the only real obstacle to Swaraj is .want of 
complete and unreserved inter-communal understanding which obstacle the 
Mussulmans have to remove immediately. 

Results of Turkish Treaty. 

But, in the meantime, we should not forget that the successful termination 
of the Lausanne Conference has to a great extent lessened our anxieties by seour- 
ing the satisfaction of at least half of our demands. Anatolia is now free from 
the Greeks and the Turks will shortly become the master of Constantinople, the 
city of Islam, and Adrianople, the city of many pious memories and traditions. 
The pernicious and humiliating system of capitulations is virtually disappearing 
and anally Turkey is again to be recognised as an independent power. 

We can safely assert that in bringing about this happy consummation, the 
Muslims of India have played no insignificant part, nor less magnificient has been 
the contribution of India as a whole under the guidance of its great leader now 
in jail. Even the Turks themselves acknowledge the heroic sacrifices of India 
and of the Mussulmans of India and regard it as of inestimable value. It is, there¬ 
fore, a fitting occasion to celebrate our achievement by offering tbanks-giving 
service to the Almighty God 

It has been decided that the ensuing Iduszoha should be celebrated on a 
very grand Beale. Tbanks-giving prayers should be offered after Id prayer and 
a joint Hindu-Muslim procession be taken out with National and Khilafat flag 
to commemorate the occasion. Ah the rejoicing is to be common to the non- 
Muslims and the MnslimB, it iB hoped that the latter will refrain from any action 
which by hurting the susceptibilities of their Hindu fellow countrymen, will 
mar its complete observance. It is equally hoped that our Hindu brethren will 
not do anything which will mar the rejoicing of united India. 

All-India demonstrations were accordingly held in which the 
Hindus too whole-heartedly joined the Moslems. And, but for 
occasional riots, specially in Northern India (see parte), the move¬ 
ment would have proved as fruitful as the Hindu-Muslim entet$ under 
M. Gandhi in 1921. But unfortunately the Moslem extra-territorial 
mind could yet find its peaoe. Of late, however, it has began to dawn 
upon Indian Mussalmans that the aims dominating the new Turkish 
Govt, are more national than religious in inspiration. The deposition 
of the Sultan in 1922 and the election of his nephew Abdul Majid 
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Effendi as Khalifa, but not as Sultan, came somewhat of a surprise to 
the Indian Mussalmane, for it implied that vatioanization of the Khilafat 
which Indian theologians had stoutly maintained to be foreign to the 
doctrines of Islam. Towards the end of 1923, the Angora Assembly 
definitely decided to constitute itself into a Republic, with the result 
that the Khalifa found his power and prestige considerably restricted. 
Early in 1924 this step was followed by one which oame as a most 
Bevere shock to Muslim opinion outside Turkey, and more particularly 
in India. The office of Khalifa was abolished by decree of the 
Angora Assembly, and the existing incumbent, with all his dependents, 
was expelled from the Turkish territory under circumstances of 
considerable harshness. Affairo of this period however are reserved 
for the next issue of the Register. 



The Liberal Party 

The only considerable party in power in 1922-23 was the party 
of the Moderates. Besides the moribund non-co-operators and the 
Moslems, after the arrest of Gandhi there remained only the Mode¬ 
rates at first exeroising considerable influence with the Government. 
Soon however a new party arose, namely that of the Hindus under 
a group of Independent® headed by Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
who organised an all-India Hindu Mahasabha. Already at Gaya 
in December 1922 this group had come into existence and during 
the year following it played an important part in the political sphere. 
An important meeting of the Mahasabha was held in August 1923 
the proceedings of which are given on pages 129—140. 

The Liberal Party 

The Moderates in Indian politics, well known as the Liberal 
Party, had accepted the Reforms for all they were worth and had 
undertaken to work it till they could get a fresh instalment of cons¬ 
titutional advance from the British Parliament. All through the 
trying period of the N-C-0 activity of the Congress, the Government 
had on policy fallen back on the Liberals and secured their whole¬ 
hearted support and co-operation. For some time the reformed 
constitution worked well. But after the arrest of M. Gandhi the angle 
of vision changed. Mr. Montagu was dislodged from the India 
Office. A Tory Secretary of State hnd a reactionary Under-Secretary 
of the die-hard school came into power. Their advent at the helm 
of Indian affairs was a signal for the die-hard Tories iD England and 
the Anglo-Indian and Service-men in India for a simultaneous outcry 
- against the Reforms. The attitude of the Provincial and Central 
Governments of India manned by these Service-men suddenly changed. 
With non-co-operation hurried at Chauri Chaura and Bardoli, the 
bureaucracy could breathe freely and now turned round to face the 
Liberals. It was the Liberals’ turn now to be routed. The old policy 
of divide et impera came handy. Mr. Llyod George’s “steel-frame” 
speech was the signal for an open fight with the Liberal party in 
India. The latter had absolutely no baoking in the country. Their 
only strength lay in the Councils, and here divided interests, partly 
of office and patronage, partly of the landed olasses, and partly of 
religious susceptibilities prevailed, and made them easy pawns in the 
hands of the officials. 

By the end of the year 1922 the stage was set complete 

0 
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for this game of routing the Moderates, fn the September session of 
the Assembly in 1922 the implications of Mr. Lloyd George’s “steel- 
frame” speech was debated at length and a vote of oensure was passed 
but, as was natural, it was brushed aside and no notice was taken of it. 
In the same session a Police Bill was forced through and the Prince’s 
Protection Bill which sought to re-enaot the repealed Press Laws 
was certified though the Assembly refused leave even of its intro¬ 
duction. This was the first occasion for the exercise of the Viceroy’s 
extraordinary power of certification, and oreated a great furore as 
this power of certification reserved in the Reform Act was meant 
actually to be exercised in a case of great emergency when otherwise 
Government can not be carried on. It was really the first open 
slap in the face of the Moderates and the first warning against the 
pretensions of the Assembly to thwart the uncontrolled will of the 
Executive Government. It was also the first moral defeat of the 
Moderate party in the Assembly as it falsified their hopes that the 
Reforms did give any real powers to the Legislature. This was 
followed in October by another home-thrust. 

The O’Donnell Circular 

Lord Reading’s Government received from the Secretary of 
State the Cabinet’s considered opinions on the subject of the 
O’Donnell circular and the Assembly's resolution regarding the 
Indianisatiou of Services. The Cabinet’s opinion was reported 
not only to reflect the sentime’:' expressed by Mr. Lloyd George 
in his notorious “ st^l frame " speech, but also to lay down 
certain injunctions on Lord Reading restraining him from doing 
anything likely to prejudice the future and the prospects of the 
British element in the present Civil Service. As a result of this 
reply all ideas about Indianisation, such as the hope entertained in 
certain responsible quarters of creating a new cadre of Civil Service 
consisting entirely of Indians qualified and trained in India, fell 
to the ground. Lord Reading’s position thus' was made more 
ridiculous. 

There existed at this time a high tension in the relations between 
Simla and Whitehall or Lord Reading and the British Cabinet. His 
Excellency was being handicapped at every step by interference from 
W biteball from the day Mr. Montagu resigned, and this exposed Lord 
Reading and his Government to open surrender or somersault io 
matters like cotton import duties and repeal of the Press Laws. 
Their ungracious, unceremonial, summary rejection of Lord Reading’s 
favourite plans for Indianisation of the Army and Civil Services, and 
other recommendations for liberalising the administration, better 
management of Indian finances, broadening the scope of the Reforms 
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within the provisions of the existing Act, and lastly on the Turkish 
Treaty, sometime fanned the rumour of the Viceroy’s impending 
resignation. The Acworth and Army Requirements Committees’ 
reports shared no better fate at the Cabinet’s hands, while the fate 
of the reoommendations of the Racial Distinctions Committee 
presided over by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru hung in the balance. 

The Liberal Rout. 

Such was the setting oh the political table on the eve of the year 
1923. The year opened with the resignation of that great Liberal, 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, from the Government of India. His sudden 
retirement from office at this period was-a bad augury for the party 
and for sometime speculation ran rife whether it was really due to 
ill health, as was given out, or because Sir Tej Bahadur had, from 
his inner experience of the Governments of Whitehall and Simla, a 
warning of coming events. Of these events, recorded in detail in this 
volume, may be mentioned some further Liberal resignations, notably 
of Sir Chimanlal Setalvad from the Bombay Government and of 
Messrs Chintamani and Jagat Narain from the U. P. The disfllnsion- 
ment about the reality of the Reforms came gradually, first in the 
shape of the appointment of a Royal Commission to consider the pay 
and prospects of the European Services without entering into the 
question of Indianisation which was brushed aside, secondly, the 
Secretary of State’s Despatch denying any further advance in consti¬ 
tutional reforms as demanded by the Assembly, and thirdly, a regular 
train of certifications both in the Central and Provincial Governments, 
wh? h showed how little the bureaucracy oared even for the 
moc^rate popular opinion prevailing in the Councils, and to cap 
all, the doubling of the Salt Tax against the united voice of all India, 
and, lastly, the insult offered to the Indian nation by the outrageous 
Keuya decisions of July 1923 (see paste.) 

The Liberals, however, did not take long to recover from these 
staggering blows, and towards the end of the year they began 
roundly to retaliate. When the third and last session of the Assembly 
met at Simla, the strained feeling between the legislature and the 
executive was at its height and some strong defeats were inflicted on 
the Government. A resolution was passed against the Government 
recommending curtailment of the special powers under which the 
Vioeroy had acted in certifying the Finance Bill with the doubled 
Salt Tax. Another for shortening the period of probation under 
the reforms act was also carried against Government. The Reci' 
procity Bill aimed against the Kenya decision was also passed against 
the Government, and on all sides it was appa,ent that there was 
now little I. ye lost between the Government on one side and the 
Liberals on the other. 
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Sir Taj Bahadur Sapru’s Work 

Whatever the real reason of Sir Sapru’s resignation, he imme¬ 
diately threw himself into the task of reorganising the Liberal party 
the very existence of which was then threatened. With Government 
support gone, and the greatest popular antipathy raging against them 
for having made themselveB a mere cats-paw iD the hands of Govern- 
' ment, it was neoessary for the Liberals to Tally strength specially 
as two great blows were coming from Whitehall. One was the 
Royal Commission on the Services (see also pages 121 and 477) and 
the other was the Secretary of State’s Despatch on the Reforms 
addressed to the Viceroy and published early in January 1923. It 
Tan as follows: 


The Secretary of State’s Despatch 


From 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount Peel, Secretary of State for India. 


To 

H. K The Governor-General of India in Council. 

’My Lord,—More than a year has elapsed since Your Excellency’s 
Government forwarded to my predecessor the report of a debate 
which took place in the Legislative Assembly in September of last 
year, as a result of which a motion was carried recommending that 
the Secretary of State should be informed that the Assembly was of 
opinion that the progress made by India on the path to responsible 
government warrants a re-examination or revision of the constitution 
at an earlier date than 1929. On the 28th February last my pre¬ 
decessor stated, in reply to a question put to him in the House of 
Commons, that he intended to address a despatch to Your Excellency’s 
Government in reply to this motion, which would follow generally 
the lines of his speech in the course of the debate on the address a 
fortnight earlier. Circumstances however, prevented the fulfilment 
of this intention, and since it has fallen to myself to make the reply 
which it is desirable that' the Assembly should receive, I do not 
imagine that Your Excellency’s Government will have expected 
that I should addresB myself to so large and important a question 
without mature consideration, even though some further delay 
was involved. The result of my consideration is that I have 
little to add io, and nothing to qualify in, the statement of 
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the case made by my predecessor in the concluding portions of 
his speech in the House of Commons on the 14th February last. 

Three Reasons for not Amending the Act. 

‘The policy deliberately adopted by Parliament in enacting the 
Act of 1919 and recently reaffirmed by the present boad of His 
Majesty’s Government was to provide an instalment of Self-Govern¬ 
ment, but at the same time to make further progress in that direction 
dependent upon experience of the practical results achieved in the 
workiog of the new constitution as a whole. It would have been 
a mattor for surprise had any speaker in the Indian debate of 
September of Lost year attempted to prove as the result of six months’ 
experience of a new constitution that its possibilities were exhausted 
and that nothing remained to be learned from further experience 
of its operation. No such attempt was made and the arguments 
used in support of the motion consequently lose some of their 
cogency, in my view, for three reasons.. 

'In the first place, they assume that progress is impossible under 
the existing constitution and can be achieved only by farther amend¬ 
ment of the Government of India Act. This assumption, I believe, 
to be fundamentally erroneous. The outstanding feature of the 
change made by the Act of 1919 was that it provided British India 
with a progressive constitution in place of an inelastic system of 
government, and that consequently there is room within the structure 
of that constitution for the Legislatures to develop and establish for 
themselves a position in conformity with the spirit of the Act. 

‘In the second place, however great the merits shown by the 
Legislatures as a whole and by individual members—and I am far 
from wishing to underrate them—the fact remains that the merits 
and capabilities of the electorate have not yet been tested by time and 
experience. The foundation of all constitutional development must 
. be the presence of a vigorous and instructed body of public opinion 
operating not only in the legislatures, but what is even more import¬ 
ant, in the constituencies. Until this foundation has been firmly laid, 
progress would not be assisted and, might indeed be retarded if 
fresh responsibilities were added to those with which the electors 
have so recently been entrusted. 

‘Thirdly, the new constitutional machinery has to be tasted in 
its working as a whole. Changes have been made as the result of the 
Act of 1919 in the composition, powers and responsibilities not only 
of the Legislatures but also of the Executive Governments. No 
estimate of the success of the new system could pretend to complete¬ 
ness which was not based upon proof of the capacity of those bodies 
as now constituted to administer the duties entrusted to them, 
duties which from the poinc of view of public welfare are at least as 

6 («) 
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important as those of the Legislatures. And a trustworthy proof of 
such capacity can only be established by experience of the extent to 
which tiie increased association of Indians in the sphere of executive 
responsibility has justified itself in practice. 

‘I would add that even were these reasons for patience less 
cogent, an opinion based upon six months' experience of its working, 
that a new constitution in the elaboration of which over two years 
were occupied stands in need of revision, is hardly likely to commend 
itself to Parliament, since it is clear that sufficient time has not elapsed 
to enable the new machinery to be adequately tested. It would in 
fact be without precedent if a constitution, deliberately framed to 
provide a basis for development in whatever directions experience 
may indicate, were to be brought under review within a few months 
of its inauguration, and indeed any such process could hardly fail to 
deprive the constitution of a large element of its value b^ determining 
prematurely the precise directions in which further progress is to be 
made. 

‘I shall be glad if Your Excellency’s Government will oause oopies 
of this despatch to be laid on the table of both the Chambers of the 
Indian Legislature.’’ 

Sir Tea Bahadurs Experience. 

The first important pronouncement of Sir Tej Bahadur on 
coming back to public life was made at a welcome dinner given 
in his honour by the United Provinces Liberal Association on Sunday 
the 28th January 1923. Sir Tej Bahadur was the president of 
this Association before bis taking of office, and before a large 
gathering of liberals who had met to welcome him back as their leader 
he gave out his mind on many matters of publio importance, especially 
on his experience as a member of the Government of India. In the 
course of a long narration, he said : — 

“ When in 1920 I took office I did so in the hope and belief that 
it might be possible for me to do something, however little, in the 
way of promoring the cause which has beeu near the heart of every 
true Indian. I went into the Government under no false colours. 
1 went there as a liberal with all the convictions of a man of your 
party, but this much I shall venture to say in all humility and in all 
sincerity that in approaching questions which affected the interests 
of India as a whole, I never for one single moment placed the 
party above the country. No one is more conscious than myself 
that I have not been able to realize even a small fraction of what 
I hoped I might be able to do. 

‘The times through which we have passed have been of exceptional 
difficulty. But in spite of all those difficulties and even in the darkest 
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moments I was sustained by the hope that some day or other the 
broad principles and the policy of the Liberal Party would receive 
their vindication. Gentlemen, nothing has been more gratifying to 
me than that a certain section of our countrymen (referring to 
the Swarajists), who at one time urged that the Councils and the 
Legislative Assembly were absolute shams and snares to be 
shunned and avoided, should now discover that they are at least 
worth trying. (Hear, hear.) 

‘ Speaking for myself, I welcome the decision of those who have 
now proclaimed their intention to go into the Councils. I am 
aware that in some quarters there is a somewhat uncomfortablo 
feeling that when these gentlemen go into the Councils they may 
succeed in their professions of destruction. Gentlemen, my own 
belief, however, is that when they have entered the portals of the 
Councils and seen them at work and come into direct touch with 
realities, they will soften down still more and discover for themselves 
that so far from their being able to wreck the Councils, the only 
option left to them is to work them. 

The Provincial Councils. 

* When the Reforms were introduced it was stated in high 
quarters that it would, be the Provincial Councils which would be 
the seat of power and Provincial Governments would loom much 
larger than the Central Government Having worked on the South- 
borough Committee I was even at that time of a different opinion, 
and speaking to a very distinguished English statesman in England 
in 1919 1 ventured to differ from him in his forecast But what 
was my surmise at that time has now been proved to be a fact by 
actual experience during the last two years. Do not for a moment 
imagine that 1 am indulging in any depreciation of the provincial 
Councils or underrating their work. I am only stressing the point 
about the growing importance of the Central Legislature. 

* It is true that such knowledge as I possess of the working of 
the Provincial Councils has been derived from a distance, and it is 
precisely for this reason that I do not wish to he dogmatic about 
them or the Provincial Governments. I cannot, however, help 
feeling that it is really up'to the Ministers of the Provinces to take the 
public into their confidence and tell them authoritatively what their 
experience has been inside the Councils and the Governments. I 
shall beg leave, however, to say that what has disappointed me 
most is that excepting in very rare instances the Provincial Ministers 
have observed silence in regard to the larger questions whioh affected 
the interests of the country at large. I believe constitutionally 
their position is one of comparatively larger freedom than that of 
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Members of Executive Councils. I know that it is difficult for men 
holding office as Ministers to make speeches in public in the manner 
in vrhich an irresponsible individual like myself is speaking to you 
to-night. (Laughter). And I sincerely hope and tiust that these 
remarks of mine will not be taken as ii dicative of a carping spirit. 

I am only inviting them to be a little less piovincial in their 
outlook, and with the knowledge and experience they have gained, 
to tell us something about the difficulties they have expe¬ 
rienced in the working of Dyarchy. Even if some of them think 
harshly of the Government of which I was until recently a member, 
I shall not mind it, but 1 do feel that they owe it as much to their 
constituencies as to the country at large that they should place 

before us the results of their experience. 

« 

The Central Government. 

‘ As regards the Central Government, I think you are entitled to 
call upon me to tell you what my experience has been. So far as tbe 
Central Government is concerned, I think there are two outstanding 
facts which I must at once place before you. In the first place, the 
Central Government is directly responsible to Parliament through the 
Secretary of State. In the second place, it is in a manner responsible 
to the Legislative Assembly consisting of a solid non-official majority 
and a Council of State with a non-official majority but with a strong 
dose of conservatism in its present constitution. In regard to 
tbe control of tbe Secretary of State, I .wish on this occasion 
again to emphasise generally, without referring to any particular 
matter which came to my knowledge in the course of my 
official duties, that the control of the Secretary of State over 
the Government of India is not a mere phrase of convention. 
It is a living control exercised over the cable and exercised not 
very sparingly. It does not mean that tbe Secretary of State always 
oveT-rides the Central Government, or is in perpetual war with the 
Governor General in Council, but tbe fact remains chat he bolds the 
reins in bis hands and bolds them very tight at times. Well, 
constitutionally, that is to say, according to tbe present constitution, 
the position is perfectly sound and easily intelligible. Tbe Central 
Government is responsible for the good Government of this country 
to Parliament and the accredited agent of Parliament is the Secretary 
of State. The statute vests powers of direction, control and 
superintendence in the Secretary of State and if he does exercise 
those powers from day to day, legally be is within his rights. 

‘ But let us examine a little more carefully how that responsibility 
is discharged. So far as Parliament itself is concerned, to whom 
does it owe responsibility? To the British voters ? What does the 
British voter know of India? What is the amount of interest be 
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takes in India 1 Has he any inclination to worry himself about 
India. I need not answer these questions. Who then represents 
his views on or interests in India in Parliament 1 Not more than 
half a dozen whom, I hope, I am not libelling whet I describe them 
as ‘ die-hards.’ In addition to them a couple of Labour members 
who are summarily dismissed by critics here as mere visionaries and 
just a few retired Anglo-Indian administrators who came to India 
in a different atmosphere, who governed this country according 
to the traditions of old autooracy, and who cannot at all visualise the 
present day conditions of India. Necessarily, therefore, Parliament 
must depend upon its accredited agent, the Secretary of State. But 
who is the Secretary of State 1 An English politician whose quali¬ 
fication is not necessarily that he possesses any personal knowledge 
of India or who is in direct touch with the living Indian movements. 
It is not always that you can have at the India Office a man 
of the wide knowledge and deep sympathies of Mr. Montagu. 
Mr. Montagu’s knowledge of Indian politics and Indian politicians, 
of Indian administration and administrators, was perhaps unequalled 
in England and I doubt whether it was surpassed even by the 
knowledge of any administrator in India. It is not even ‘ an Austin 
Chamberlain who can always be spared by the British Cabinet for 
the India Office. Very often, as has been observed by a shrewd 
critiu, it is a statesman who is not wanted at the War Office or the 
Colonial Office, to whom is assigned the India Office, notwithstanding 
that his ignorance of Indian conditions may be appalling. The Secre¬ 
tary of State in his turn depends upon the expert advice of those who 
surround him. Some of them, the members of the permanent staff, 
have never crossed tbe Suez. Others of them derive their knowledge 
of India from blue books and books of all shades and colours. Others, 
again, are gentlemen who did very good work in their day in India 
but retired several years ago. I am not, of course, referring to my 
friend Sir William Vincent who has yet to take his seat in the India 
1 Council and who, I have no doubt, will bring his fresh stock of know¬ 
ledge to bear upon his work. This, gentlemen, is the ordinary consti¬ 
tution of the India Office, and all that I am seeking to emphasise without 
impugning in the slightest degree the motivos or the bona jides of 
those in power at Whitehall is that it is extremely dangerous for 
those gentlemen to dogmatise about Ipdia, tbe rapidly changing condi¬ 
tions of which it is impossible for them to visualise. The troth as it 
strikes me is that the theory of the direct responsibility of Parliament 
and to Parliament has no life and no vitality left in it. 

Freedom of Government of India. 

i 

* There was undoubtedly a time when it was customary with us 
to appeal from the Government of India to the Secretary of State. 
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But times are changed and I see no reason why even under the 
present constitution the Government of India should not enjoy 
a much larger measure ol freedom so as to be able to discharge 
those obligations to the satisfaction of the country which neither 
Parliament nor the Secretary of State can. Take, for instanoe, a 
section of the Government of India Act which is not so well-known to 
the outside public as it should be. Under Section 19 A. the Secretary 
of State can frame rules for the relaxation of this power of direction, 
control and superintendence over the Governor General in Council. 
To the best of my knowledge no rules have been framed under this 
section for the general relaxation of those powers. There is only one 
insignificant rule which might well be ignored so far as the general 
issue is concerned. When the Secretary of State will be prepared for 
thi6 act of supreme self-sacrifice I do not know, but of one thing I 
feel sure, that we can get a great- deal more from the sun-dried 
bureaucrats with whom I had the honour to work at Delhi and Simla 
and who in my opinion are far more amenable to the reasonable 
influence of the Legislature and have a better appreciation of the 
situation in the country than the distant bureaucrat® at Whitehall. 
It is for this reason that I maintain, and maintain very strongly, that 
a liberated Government of India will mean an early liberation of 
India. 

Provincial Autonomy. 

T am aware that many of you have been laying the greatest 
possible stress upon an early grant of provincial autonomy and the 
introduction of an element of responsibility in the Central Govern¬ 
ment. I do not mind telling you that in at least certain high quarters 
there is a distinct sympathy with the demand for provincial autonomy. 
I am also aware of the usual arguments advanced in oertain quarters 
against a further advance. I cannot, however, help feeling—and 
these are my personal views—that it would be a great mistake to 
make an advance towards provincial autonomy without at the same 
time altering the character of the Central Government and freeing it 
from the leading strings of the India Office. I am afraid that so long 
as the Central Government continues to be what it is—a subordinate 
branch, to use the phrase of Lord Curzon, of his Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment in England—I should not be prepared to stake much on mere 
provincial autonomy. I do not know when the change will come. 
Frankly, I do not expect any great change in the near 
future. 


The Secretary of State’s Despatch. 

'All that I know is that the Secretary of State has sent a despatch 
on the subject which is now public property. He bae referred to the 
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possibilities of the present constitution. One 0 / these possibilities, if 
I may venture to say so, is the freedom of the Government of India. 
Is he prepared to grant that 1 He has referred to the want of ex* 
perience of the Legislature and to the absence of a proper education 
of the electorate. I for one do not base any claim on the experience 
or the want of experience of the Legislature. And as to the education 
of the electorate, I am the last man to underrate its importance, I 
believe it is up to us to take up the education of the electorate 
seriously in hand. At the same time, it is neither wholly true that 
the electorate is so uneducated as it is supposed to be, nor does it 
seem to be at all likely that by the year 1929 the electorate will have 
been so much educated as to justify on that ground and that ground 
alone a further advance. The fact of the matter seems to me that 
the present constitution is so voTy peculiar and so lacking in vitality 
that it cannot last very long. 

1 And here I will remind you that Parliament is pledged not 
Only to (he progressive realization of responsible self-government but 
to the increasing association of Indians in every branch of the adminis¬ 
tration. As I understand it, the two parts of the pledge are 
intimately and indivisibly connected with each other. If the Secre¬ 
tary of State is prepared to say ‘No’ to the demand of the Legislative 
Assembly in regard to constitutional advance, I cannot help feeling 
that consistency alone required that he should have hesitated to 
appoint a Royal Commission about the Services. 

‘ To my mind the Royal Commission, so far as it is intended 
that it should deal with the constitution of the services in future, may 
pre-judge and prejudice the question of constitutional advance in 
future. I do not know whether ultimately it is intended to widen 
the scope of the Royal Commission. With the services themselves I 
have no quarrel. I have not the slightest ill-will against them. I 
have seen enough of their ability, their devotion to duty, and their 
zoal and I cannot speak unkindly of thorn, notwithstanding that their 
political point of view may not always be the same os mine or yours. 

I have said already and I do repeat that if thore are any legitimate 
grievances of the services, imperial or provincial, by all means let 
them bo redressed. But I fail to see why a Committee of the Govern¬ 
ment of India could not bring the necessary redress and why it 
should be necessary to bave the cumbrous and expensive procedure 
of h Royal Commission, a commission which has not been welcomed 
even by non-official European members of the Legislature such as 
Sir Montagu Webb and Mr. Spence. What the constitution of the 
services in the future will be, when provinces have achieved indepen¬ 
dence and when the Government of India bave become masters in 
their own house, whether the provinces will at all require all-India 
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services, what the method of their recruitment will be, whether they 
will continue to enjoy even the present measure of political power, 
are questions so intimately connected with the development of our 
constitution that I cannot hut regret the decision which has been 
arrived at. The question of the redress of the grievances was a 
much simpler question and could in my bumble opinion be dealt with 
effectively and expeditiously by the Government of India themselves. 
For aught I know to the contrary, even the decisions of this Commis¬ 
sion with regard to Indianisation may be such that they may not at 
all fit in with the development of our constitution in future. 

Iniianization of the Army. ' 

'Not less important than the question of the Indianisation 
of the services is the question of the Indianisation of the 
Army, on which his Excellency the Commandor-in-Chief made a 
careful and cautious statement the other day in the Assembly. I am 
afraid, gentlemen, I cannot go at length into the question for two 
reasons. In the first place I have already abused your patience too 
long. In the next place it is no use going into the general question 
of principle without going into the details of the scheme which it will 
not be fair or right on my part to discuss until the Government them¬ 
selves publish it. It is at present what is koown as an official secret. 
I shall only say that the question of the Indianisation of the Army is 
one which deserves serious study and consideration, for on the satis¬ 
factory solution of it depends the fruition of our political ambition.” 

As to how to achieve the end in viow they had, he said : 'I have 
no doubt that the only method of work open to you is the constitutional 
method, the method which seeks to bring pressure to bear upon the 
Government in accordance with the well-recognised principles of con¬ 
stitutional work. It may be that that method of work may be slow 
and laborious, it may be that every single effort of yours may not 
succeed, but where is the politician who can guarantee success 1 But 
whatever you may do, I sincerely hope and trust that your promises 
to the country will not be more lavish than your capacity to achieve 
them.’ 

Turning next to the organisation of the Liberal Partv, be 
said :—I do sincerely hope and trust that if our party really means 
serious business it will not rest on its oars but first organise itself, 
for without -organisation you can neither add to your influence nor to 
your strength. While undoubtedly I advise you to form yourself 
into a strong party with a progressive programme, I also sincerely 
hope and trust that we shall steer clear of the worst features of the 
modem- party system. If there is to be a rivalry between us and 
any other party, let the basis of that rivalry he a desire to serve the 
country according to our own lights.” 



The National Conference 

D EL H l—l 2 TH FEBRUARY 1923 

On FEBRUARY l2THthe National Conference, convened by 
Mrs. Bosanfc for the discussion of a programme of Constitutional 
Reform for the achievement of Self-Government, met under the 
presidency of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru at the Eastern Hotel, Raisin a, 
Delhi. About 150 delegates from the different provinces attended. 
Those present included prominent non-officials from some Provincial 
Legislatures and Local Boards and some public organisations. The 
object of the Conference, as laid down on the agenda paper, was to 
outline a programme for submission to the electorate and to provide 
an elastic machinery for the co-ordination of the efforts of its members 
and organisations, to call a National Convention after the approaching 
elections, in order to obtain for the Commonwealth of India Domi¬ 
nion Status in her external relations and Swaraj in her internal affairs. 

Dr. BESANT, the convening Secretary, opened the proceedings ; 
she traced the history of the events which led to the conven¬ 
ing of the Conference and emphasised that all who believed in 
Parliamentary action as opposed to direct action could join them, 
and public organisations could be affiliated if while continuing 
to work on their own lines they kept themselves within the 
limits prescribed by the Conference. 

Mr. RANGACHARIAR proposed Sir Tej Bahadur to the chair ; 
Dr. Gour seconded and Mr. Abul Easim and Mr. Purshottamdas 
Thahurdas supported. They eulogised in glowing terns the 
services of Sir Tej Bahadur and his eminent ability to guide their 
deliberations. 

Sir TEJ BAHADUR in his address first explained the objects 
of the Conference. It was intended after mature and deliberate 
considerations to adopt a well-considered programme regard¬ 
ing our future Constitution, and then to seek suffrage of the 
electorate upon distinct issues, so that their plan might have 
the support of the largest number of electorates. On this basis 
it might then be necessary for them to devise means, whether by 
holding a Convention or otherwise, to formulate in an effective and 
authoritative manner the demands of the country or, at any rate, 
of the enfranchised portion of it and to adopt suitable methods for 
the achievement of those demands. 

Dr. Sapru pointed out that the promoters of the Conference 
were not so rash as to think that they could within two or throe 
days draft the Constitution and present it as an accomplished fact. 

6 
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No oils was more alive than himself to the inherent dangers of 
suoh an undertaking. He said: “I know and I realise that 
constitutions cannot be made in the course of a day, and I am 
sure you also realise that in regard to political constitutions nothing 
is more dangerous than to attempt at tampering with them on 
a priori grounds. We must comeiinto touch with realities, take a 
full view of the present' situation, bear in mind the historical 
background of such a constitution as we already possess, take stock 
not only of the sentiments and feelings of the people, but also of 
the social and economic forces which surround them, and, above all, 
such alterations as we may suggest or such demands as we may make, 
must not only reflect our mature and deliberate views but also have 
the support, if not of the largest number of people, at least of the 
largest number of electorates. 1 ' Dr. Sapru hoped that if the Con¬ 
ference resulted in nothing more than furnishing a rallying centre to 
the constitutionalists in the country, their labours would not bo in 
vain. 

Touching the subject of the Reforms in operation. Sir Tej Bahadur 
referred to tho decision of a considerable numbor of those who had 
hitherto boycotted tho Roforms to enter the portals of the Councils, 
and welcomed this shifting of the ground as the vindication of the 
Liberals’ point of view. Regarding Reforms he did not think that 
the threat of wrecking them was serious, and from his knowledge of 
the inside working of the Govt., he considered it entirely out of the 
question. The threat was a line of conduct which every opposition 
must adopt, whatever be its political label. “ But I refuse to believe 
that even measures calculated to do good to the country or to assist 
it in its advance towards Self-Government will or can be opposed 
merely because the present Constitution does not amount to complete 
Self-Government. ’ 

Dr. Sapru continuing said that the August Declaration was an 
accomplished fact, and no English Government would, he thought, bo 
at any time guilty of the supreme folly of going back on that declara¬ 
tion. Tho only question in which the country was therefore interested 
was as to when that pledge given in the declaration was going to be 
fulfilled in its entirety. To him it appeared that there was nothing 
in section 84A of the Government of India Act to prevent a Commis¬ 
sion coming out earlier to examine the Constitution. The Legislative 
Assembly accordingly asked for a further advance, but the Secretary 
of State’s reply had caused a widespread disappointment in the 
country. The present position was that they had a partial element of 
responsibility in tho Provinces while none in the Central Government. 
Financial stringency of the most acute character had been facing both 
tho Central and Provincial Governments and the failure of the Pro- 
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vinces to show better record has been mainly due to financial 
stringency. “ I believe the feeling is growing that Dyarchy cannot 
endure very long, and even in certain responsible quarters I have 
found the feeling that the time has come when full Provincial 
Autonomy should be granted to the Provinces. X hope I am not giving 
out any secret when I say that even within the last two years I have 
heard it said by very responsible persons that the present Constitution 
is such that it cannot last very long. I do not wish to say more about 
the Provinces. I would much rather that our information with 
regard to the working of the Provincial Governments and Councils 
came from the Ministers themselves, but as regards tbe Central Govern-, 
ment, it is quite obvious that the position is exceedingly delicate and 
unnatural. On the one hand, the Central Government has got to deal 
with a large non-official majority in the Lower House the growing 
power of which cannot possibly be ignored ; on the other hand, it 
must perforce submit to the direction, control and superintendence of 
the Secretary of State. A Government, situated as the Central Gov¬ 
ernment is, cannot be in a very enviable position, and it is for 
responsible authorities in England to consider whether they will 
prolong this system of Government which, if the truth were told, 
affords as little satisfaction to those who have the responsibility of 
the administration put on their shoulders as to the people of the 
country.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru next examined arguments adduced against 
further advance. He admitted that heavy responsibility lay on their 
shoulders for educating the electorates, and in reply to the question 
whether the electorates were sufficiently advanced for the Reforms 
introduced in 1919 said : "The truth of the matter seems to be that 
having regard to the peculiar position of India, it is impossible to 
make the education of the electorate, in the senso in which this phrase 
is used in the West, an absolute condition precedent to all political 
advancement. It appears to me that we must take the country as it 
is, and if there is any seriousness about the idea of Responsible Govt, 
in the country, then the development of our political institutions and 
the education of the electorate must go hand in hand. To postpone 
the establishment of full Responsible Govt, in this country until the 
electorates have been thoroughly educated may and will amount to 
waiting indefinitely, and I venture to think that the dangers in this 
policy of procrastination will be by no means less great than the 
risks which a policy of courage must necessarily involve. Indeed, it 
seems to me that the dangers in a policy of procrastination are 
perhaps greater. In the first place, it seems to me that the energies 
of the people which could be diverted into useful channels of con¬ 
structive work are being and will continue to be dissipated in a 
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struggle which provokes and excites unkindly feeling on both sides, 
and creates an atmosphere of suspicion! which is wholly detrimental 
to the good relations between the two countries. In the next place> 
the longer the period of. probation the greater is the chance for 
extreme views to grow and spread. In the third place, divided 
responsibility in the Provinces and no responsibility in the Central 
Government con neither be a fair test of the capacity of Indians, nor 
can it develop that sense of administrative responsibility among them 
without which no Government can render a good account of itself. 
As matters stand at present, all responsibility for everything that 
goes wrong in the country is cast, and, I am afraid, will continue to 
be cast, upon the British Government, and instead of people applying 
themselves to consolidation and strengthening the elements of stability 
easier and more seductive methods of destruction will continue to 
suggest themselves to impatient minds.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru then said that he was aware that for 
the successful conduct of Self-Government they must solve certain 
internal problems —whether the solution of those problems came with 
the establishment of Self-Government or before, they did undoubtedly 
call for solution. For instance, the problem of minorities must be 
approached now from a new angle of view inspite of the vaunted 
Hindu-Muhammadan . entante. The fact was that except when 
'it came to a common attack against the British, the old ele¬ 
ment of distrust between the two communities appeared on the 
surface. Now, again, he believed that genuine understanding 
between tbe two communities lay at the root of all future progress. 
The problem of the minorities, if and when tackled, should be dealt 
with in the light of actual facts and not on philosophic or metaphysical 
basis. Similarly, if they could assure the Englishman in India that his 
interests in a Self-Governing India would be as in the past, the 
Englishman would also play a creditable pail; in tbe development of 
India as a Self-Governing member of the British Commonwealth. 

The Public Services. 

Touching tbe question of the Public Services, Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru said that the present system could not continue for long and the 
position of the permanent services in India must be approximated to 
that of the permanent services in England and in the Colonies. The 
question was essentially one of future recruitment. Who wanted the, 
Boyal Commission! If it was meant to redress thegrievancos.it 
was an unnecessarily cumbrous and expensive procedure; but if it 
was to solve the problem of future recruitment, then it seemed to 
him that that question could not be tackled independently. On the 
question of constitutional advance he believed that even in Self- 
Governing India the English Public Servant would play a considerable 
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part, though not enjoy his political part. He felt that those who 
were alarmed at the paucity of English youths coming to India forgot 
that at least for the next 25 years there was no fear of the English 
element disappearing from the Servioes of this country. He hoped 
that the Indian Public Servant would not claim the scale of'pay essen¬ 
tially fixed for the foreigners. Similarly, with regard to the Indiani- 
sation of the Army, ^he was conscious that the process must make a 
large order on their patience, but a real beginning on an adequate 
scale with definite and reasonable programme must be made. “ It 
will only when India is able to defend herself that she will have real 
Self-Government, but until that day arrives there is no reason why 
regarding ordinary civil administration the Central Government 
should not be made independent of the control of the Secretary of 
State and be made answerable to the Legislature, and why at the 
same time the Provinces should not receive a full measure of 
autonomy." 

Concluding Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru said that their goal was 
Dominion Status with a Parliamentary form of Government, whioh 
was the only form of • representative. Government known at the 
present moment. On those who wished to depart from that form of 
Government lay the heavy onus of proving that their alternative was 
a better one. Originality in political constitution was not always to 
he commended. The more they expressed doubts on the expediency 
or desirability of Parliamentary form of Government, the more they 
laid themselves open to the charge of instability. It might be that for 
some years to come the Government would be conducted by the 
educated classes, but it was inevitable that, with the enlightenment 
of the masses, the mandate must ultimately come from the masses 
themselves. I! the educated classes used their power ODly to promote 
their own ends, well-deserved nemesis would soon overtake them. 
He warned them against tho strengthening of tbe reactionary forces 
^-in England by loose talk of India going out of the Empire. Such talk 
did positive injury and harm to the cause of India’s progress. Once 
, they all accepted the Dominion Status as their goal they could bring 
utmost pressure on tho Government here and in England. To those 
who asked as to what they would do if their constitutional methods 
failed he asked a counter question : What would those who differed 
from them do if their methods failed 1 Constitutional methods might 
involve delays. They might not bring quick return, but they were 
the only methods open to them, and, after all, tracing the history of 
political agitation back to 1*85, could they say that constitutional 
methods had altogether failed ? He maintained strongly that in 
demanding Dominion Status and in hoping for it their position was 
infinitely stronger now than a few years ago. He therefore hoped that 
if they could settle their differences and make an unequivocal and 
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clear demand lor raising India to the Dominion Status at an early 
date, their demand would not and could not go unheeded. 

MR. SASTEI’S SPEECH. 

In the absence of the lit. Hon. Mr. Y. S. Srinivasa Sastri, his speech 
on “ Our Plan for Swarajya ” was Tead at the Conference by Mr. Jam- 
nadas Dwarkadas. Mr. Sastri said that the present stand-still in India 
and the tendency on the part of the Secretary of State to tighten his 
grip on Indian affairs were only the manifestations of an essentially 
human quality, namely, to act only under compelling pressure. When 
the British Government professed to weigh carefully the capacity of 
Indian electorates or the virtues of their representatives or assess 
with scrupulous exactitude the precise proportion of the higher 
Services which must be occupied by the British element, they were 
thinking all the time: “ How best can we keep and how little need 
we yield 1 ” Indians, on their part, must be ready at all times to 
produce their testimonials and title-deeds. They must manipulate the 
political forces of the country so as to be able to exert at any given 
moment all the constitutional pressure of which they were capable. 
It was their conviction that the power to exert constitutional pressure 
was exactly measured by the progress they made under the present 
Constitution, by the use to which they put their new privileges and 
opportunities, and by the prosperity and strength which they built up 
for their Nation. That was the reason why they could not afford 
to countenance even for a moment the morbid cry : “Paralyse the 
Government, paralyse the Administration and paralyse all National 
work till Swaraj is attained.” ** We part company decisively from 
those who have no uso for the current Constitution and the Legisla¬ 
tures created under it, whether they profess to boycott them or seek 
by entering to destroy them. We insist on our allies having faith in 
these institutions, no matter whether the faith be large or small.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Sastri said that by its failure to take action not 
requiring the approval of the Parliament in furtherance of the 
Reform Scheme, the Government had lent justification to the attitude 
of suspicion and distrust. As both Mr. Montagu and Mr. Fisher had 
stated in Parliament, there was nothing in the Government of India 
Act to preclude a comprehensive enquiry within the first statutory 
period. It was a common ground among Indian Progressives that 
complete Provincial Autonomy should be included in the next move 
towards the goal of Responsible Government and that the Central 
Government must be made responsible to the Assembly except in 
regard to military, political, foreign and ecclesiastical departments. 
Military policy, like the position of Indian States, must be left to the 
personal conduct of the Governor-General, the military expenditure 
being, however, made an item votable by the popular Chamber^ 
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Now that the Secretary of State had refused to take action pursuant 
to the Assembly’s resolution of September, 1921, what was the best 
means of attaining the end in view 1 “ Regular constitutions laid on 
democratic lines are based in the last resort on the will of the people 
as disclosed at a general election. Large measures cannot be under¬ 
taken by a Parliament which has no mandate for the purpose, and 
where there is such a mandate nothing should ordinarily come in the 
way of its fulfilment. Now that India has a constitution based on 
direct popular constituencies, however rudimentary it may be, a for¬ 
ward move in the direction of democracy must be based on the desire 
of the constituencies as expressed at the next election. Of course, in 
the Provinces a number of looal issues will complicate matters. The 
election to the Legislative Assembly, however, can be fought on a 
clear and simple issue, viz., the acquisition by peaceful and constitu¬ 
tional methods of complete Provincial Autonomy and of responsibility 
in the Central Government exclusive of defence and foreign affairs. 
The majority of those elected to the new Assembly and new Councils 
having received such a mandate, the next stop would bo to elect 
representatives from themselves to an All-India Convention. It 
would bo well if the Assembly and the Councils did so at a regular 
session convened by the Governor-General or the Governor. Should, 
however, the countenance of the Executive be not forthcoming, it 
would be well also, though not so well, that the legislators in each 
place who respected their mandate should not be deterred by official 
displeasure, but should meet of their own accord and bring about the 
All-India Convention. The duty of this Convention would be to 
propose the precise steps necessary for the purpose of fulfilling tbeir' 
mandate, which is the attainment of Swaraj as qualified above. My 
personal bias is towards building on the present Constitution and I 
should, therefore, favor introducing modifications into the present 
Act so as to oonvert it into an Instrument of Responsible Government. 

If possible, however, the Convention may prefer to indicate the out¬ 
lines of a distinct Constitution. The important thing is for its 
proposal to be published broadcast in the country. When sufficient 
time has been allowed for public criticism and suggestion, the Con- . 
vention would meet again, revise the proposals and formulate them 
finally. A small deputation of leading men from different parts of 
India would then be supported by the Convention to take the 
proposals to Great Britain and negotiate with His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment. Concluding, Mr. Sastri said he would not listen to the advice 
of those who would back up the deputation of the Convention by 
threats of labor troubles, students’ strikes and civil disobedience. 
Constitutional agitation, he emphasised, had been rewarded before and 
would .yet be rewarded. 
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Resolution 

Sir Taj Bahadur Sapru than moved the following resolution 

“ That this Conference, composed of the elected members of the Indian and 
Provincial Legislatures and Local Boards, of representative of political organisa¬ 
tions, and of public-workers, recalling Your Majesty's Gracious message to the 
Reformed Indian Legislature that it was the beginning of Swaraj within Yonr 
Majesty’s Empire, meeting to expedite its coming for the strengthening of the ties 
between Great Britain and India, lays its homage at Yonr Majesty’s feet." 

The resolution was carried with acclamation. The Conference 
then rose for the day. 


Second Day 

Next day, Fob. 13th, the National Conference re-assembled at 11 
A.M. to discuss the outline of the programme of the Constitutional Re¬ 
forms placed before it by tbe Provisional Executive Committee. Mr. 
RANGACHARIAR opened the discussion by explaining the scheme 
sketched on the agenda. Then followed a series of speeches which 
showed that a good deal of confusion existed regarding the specific ob¬ 
jects of the Conference. Mr. Rangachariar emphasised the fact that the 
basis of any scheme they discussed must unalterably he that India would 
remain within the British Commonwealth, and that their Constitution 
must be evolved on the basis of the existing Constitution. Seeping 
these in view, their scheme of Government should be decided upon. 
Tbe position of the SiDg would be recognised as in the case of other 
Dominions. The Government of India would consist of the Governor- 
General and his Cabinet responsible to tbe Legislature. There should 
be no Dyarchy or division of responsibility in the Central Govern¬ 
ment. The Legislature should continue to consist of the Council of 
State and the Assembly That the Upper -Chamber should have no 
power over foreign affairs would come as a necessary corollary when 
Dominion Status was achieved. In regard to the relation of the 
Government of India with the Indian States, they should elicit public 
opinion, especially in the States, and this question would have to be 
dealt with only by a Convention in 1924. The Anny should remain 
under the control of the Viceroy, but should be taken over as soon 
as the Indianisatiqn of the Army was complete. As for the Navy, 
India would abide by the decision of the Empire as the question of 
Navy was an Imperial issue. They should have a Supreme Court in 
India and it should be judicially independent. The question of mino¬ 
rities also required deep consideration. The Provincial Government 
should be made fully autonomous with the Executive responsible to 
tbe Legislature. Mr. Rangachariar added that as all these questions 
were complicated. Committees should be appointed to investigate on 
certain definite questions and then report. These subjects included : 
(1) The examination of tbe working of the Reforms, both in the 
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Provinces and in the Central Government, to see.where the machinery 
had failed, where it required attention, and how far the present Con* 
stitution could be used to advantage. (2) The examination of the 
problem of Defence with a view to lay down a programme for the 
Indianisation of the Army. (3) The demarcation of powers between 
the Central and Provincial Governments. ( 4 ) Indianisation of the 
Services. (5) Finance and Taxation. (6) The Constitution of the 
Supreme Court. The reports' of these Committees should be sub¬ 
mitted to the Central Council representing the Conference. Mr. 
Eangachariar, concluding, again laid stress on the fact that they were 
aiming at evolving a constitution which might dispense with the 
necessity for any Statutory Commission to come out to India. 

Mr. GIN WALLA pointed out that instead of drafting a new con¬ 
stitution it would be well first' to exhaust the possibilities of the 
Government of India Act. Britishers were a practical people and 
would not listen to a demand for more unless they were satisfied that 
that which had already been given had been fully utilised. They must 
also specially examine the present position of the Secretary of State, 
and also consider as to what would be the attitude of their Federal 
Government of the future to those Provinces like Burma which 
might desire to secede. Dr. Sapru and Mr. Eangachariar, in reply, 
made it dear that the Conference was not convened to draft a con¬ 
stitution but only to explain the aims. Dr. Sapru said that, in fact, 
the object of the Committee to be appointed to examine the working 
of the Reforms was to explore the possibilities of the Government of 
India Act and how best to utilise them. They had omitted to men¬ 
tion about the Secretary of State because the name of the Secretary 
of State for Colonies had no place in the Constitution of any Dominion. 

Prof. Shahani pointed out that the question of aU questions, 
namely, the fixing of the time-limit for "Dominion Status, appeared 
to him to have been left out studiously, and they must include it in 
their programme. 

> Mr. J. N. Mukheijee said that they should make pointed re¬ 
ference in their programme against the interference of the British 
Parliament. 

Mr. J. Chowdhuri observed that the object of the Conference 
was that in future a duly authorised Convention should meet to draft 
a constitution and present it to the English Government for accep¬ 
tance, as Australia did. 

Mr. Gokarnanath Misra confessed that he was confused as to 
what he would carry to his constituency, as the result of the Con¬ 
ference, to ask for their votes. 

Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas said that he, as a member of the Council 

6(a) 
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of State, felt that if they wanted a Bicameral Legislature they must 
give the Council of State power over purse, otherwise they should 
decide foT its abolition. 

Dr. Gour said that they should force the hands of the Secre¬ 
tary of State to carry out his promise of expansion of the Refoms 
Act by giving up his power of superintendence, direction and . 
control in- favour of the Government of India who in turn should 
grant complete autonomy to the Provinces. The Act provided for 
such a devolution of power. 

Mr. Abdur Rahim, Khan Bahadur Sarfraz Khan and Sardar 
Gujjan Singh pointed that the most important of all the problems 
was the settlement of the position of minorities. Unless they tackled 
that the first efforts in other directions would he futile. Muham¬ 
madans, Sikhs and other minorities wanted first and foremost the 
safeguarding of their rights. 

Mr. B. N. Misra (Orissa) urged that the Provinces should be re¬ 
arranged on a linguistic basis. * The Oriya speaking people should 
be combined in one Province. 

Dr. Besant made it distinctly clear that the Conference would 
only lay down the objects in view, and it would be for the Convention 
to decide whether for achieving those objects there would be neces¬ 
sity for a brand new constitution or whether these could be achieved 
by the expansion of the existing constitution. 

Mr. Jamnadas remarked that they should settle the broad out¬ 
lines of their demands on the basis of which they ask for tho mandate 
of the electorate, and if they secured the confidence of the majority, 
they should then meet and draft a constitution after duo deliberation. 

Resolutions—Plan of the Reforms. 

$ 

Tho Coiiferci-.ee next proceeded to frame resolutions covering ' 
the outline of l-ioforms as sketched by the Executive Commit¬ 
tee and modified in the light of general observations made by 
several speakers. When tho resolutions were being put to tho Con¬ 
ference, Mr. Joshi ard some others objected to their being committed 
to the Plan without its being examined in detail by the Conference, 
but as it was considered necessaiy to show the results of the Con¬ 
ference in the direction of giving a lead to tho country, a solution 
was reached in so wording the resolution on the Plan of the Reforms 
as to make it clear that it was being issued for electoral purposes and 
also as forming the basis for discussion by the Sub-Committee ap-, 
pointed to investigate and report pn the subject. The first resolution 
adopted by the Conference laid down their goal in the following 
terms:— 
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I. That tbis Conference is of opinion that with a view to enable India to 
attain Dominion States, the control of the Secretary of State over the Governor - 
General-in-Council should be removed. Responsibility in the Central Govern¬ 
ment should be established at an early date in regard to the Civil Department, 
the control of the Amy and Foreign Policy being retained in the hands of the 
Governor-General until India is able to take control of the Army and Foreign 
and Political Affaire, and full autonomy should be carried out in the Provinces. 

The next resolution appointed the personnel of the Sub-Com¬ 
mittees.. It runs:— 

II. That this Conference appoints the following Committees, each with 
power to co-opt three members, that these Committees so appointed shall submit 
their reportB to the Executive of the Conference and the latter shall then circu¬ 
late them among the members of the Conference and take up steps, if necessary, 
to call a special session of this Conference at a convenient centre not later than 
the end of May. 

(1) For investigating the constitutional position regarding the working' 
of the present Reforms in. the Central and Provincial Governments and for 
reporting on the time limit for further constitutional Reforms in the Central 
and Provincial Governments and Army and Navy, and also for examining the 
position of minorities in respect of representation in Legislatures and Public 
Services. 

Or. Sapru pointed out that an important part of the investiga¬ 
tion would be the examination of the present Constitution to see 
where it could be amended to achieve the desired object. 

The Committee will consist of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. T. V. Scshagiri 
Aiyav, Kao Bahadur T. Rangachariar, Mr. B. S. Kamat, Dewan Bahadur Rama- 
chandra Rao, Messrs. P. P. Ginwalla, Harchandrai Vishindas, Bhai Mansingh, 
Abdul Rahim, Braj Sundar Das and Principal Budra. 

(2) The Committee on Defence :—Sir Sivaswami Iyer, Hunshi Iswar Saran, 

Sir DcvapraBad Sarvadhikari, Sardar Gulab Singh, Prof. Shahani, Khan Bahadur 
Sarfras Hosain Khan and Mir Asad Ali. • 

(3) Committee on the Indiauisation of the Services :—The Rt Hon. V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastrj, Manlvi Abul Kasim, Messrs. G. S. Kbaparde, Hridaya Nath 
Ivunzru,:Dcwan Bahadur Govindaraghava Iyer, Rai Bahadur Subramaniam and 
Sardar^Gajjan Singh. 

(4) l'tie Finance and Taxation Committee :—Messrs. Purshottamdass Tha- 
kurdas, * V. G. Kale, Jamnadas Dwarkadas, Sir Dinshaw Petit, Sir Ibrahim 
Kahimtoolab, Vcnkatapati Raju and K. C. Ncogy. 

(6) The Committee on the Supreme Court :— Dr. H. S. Gout, Messrs. Gokar- 
nanatli Misrn, J. N. Mukeijcc and J. Chaudhuri, 

III. This Conference is of opinion that the following Plan of Reforms he 
placed before the electorate and that it be also referred to the Committees to be 
appointed by the following resolution for the examination of questions of detail 
and of methods for carrying out the programme :—(1) That the Government 
of the Commonwealth of India, in the exercise of its executive, legislative and 
judicial functions, shall comprise The executive ; (a) The King, (6) The Viceroy 
and the Governor-General with his Cabinet, (e) The Governors with tbeir 
Cabinets; the Legislative: The Federal ana Provincial Legislatures; the 
Judicial: The Judiciary, 

(2) The Federal Government shall comprise: (a) The Viceroy and Governor- 
General, (6) the Viceroy’s Cabinet responsible to the Legislature, (c) an elected 
Legislature, (rfj a Supreme Court. 
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(3) That the Provincial Government shall comprise: (a) The Governor, (6) 
The Governor’s Cabinet responsible to the Legislature, (c) an elected Legislature, 
(d) High Court, 

Foreign Affairs : When India is a Dominion, she will obtain 
automatically all the new powers which the other Dominions obtain. 

Army and Navy : Under the control of the Viceroy, but to be 
taken over by the Dominion as soon as the Government is ready - to 
assume the responsibility. 

The fourth and the last resolution related to the organisation of 
bodies to cany on the work o£ the Conference. It runs : 

IV. That the organisations representing the Conference shall be: (1) A 
Central Council, consisting of the Convening Committee with power to co.opt 
and with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru as the President j (2) an Executive Committee, 
elected by the Conference, with the Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri as the 
Chairman of the Council, Jamnadas Dwarkadae, M.L.A , as the Treasurer, and 
Dr. Annie Besant as the General Secretary. 

The Executive Committee of 36 members was then elected. 

/ 

Conclusion of the Conferrence 

When the business on the Agenda had been disposed of, votes 
of thanks were passed on Dr. Sapru and Dr. Besant. Dr. Sapru, 
acknowledging, warmly eulogised Dr. Besant’s services to India. She 
it was who had first introduced the Home Rule cry in Indian politics- 
Reviewing the work of the Conference he felt satisfied that they 
had made a small hut earnest beginning which, if successful, would 
make him rejoice, but if unsuccessful would not disappoint him. 
He knew the difficulties of getting more, but had joined the 
movement as it was a movement for further advance and justice 
of their claim. He would have a democratic Government which, 
though less efficient than bureaucratic administration, would give 
satisfaction to the people. He asked them not to be deterred by 
arguments of their inexperience or inefficiency, as these would always 
be advanced against them. Advance must be granted, because the 
present position could not continue long. He emphasised the fact 
that one of the main tasks of the Investigation Committee on the 
constitutional position, would be to examine the position of the 
Government of India Act with a view to report where it need to be 
amended to meet their. object. They should • carry to their con¬ 
stituencies the plan • outlined by the Conference and aisk for their 
mandate. 

Dr. Besant also acknowledged in eloquent terms the thanks 
offered to her.. She had tho greatest faith in the future of India, 
which, she believed, would evolve a pattern of democracy unknown 
to the western world. The Conference then concluded its session. 
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THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 

The National Convention 

As this National Conference has since made slow but steady progress 
as a separate political organisation, it is neoessary here to give a short 
account of its origin. The first semi-public step towards the Conference 
was taken on Feb. 8th, 1922, in the political section of the 1921 Club, 
Madras, when it was proposed that a National Convention should be 
called after the eleotions of 1923. A month later this was discussed 
and finally approved. The discussion was then taken up in New 
India, Mrs. Besant’s organ, by the Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, 
Mr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Advocate-General of Madras, and 
others, and id July it was resolved that Indian Constitutional 
Reformers should formulate a proposal for a scheme of Home Rule, 
including complete Provincial Autonomy and responsibility in the 
Central Government. A circular was accordingly drafted and circula¬ 
ted among parties committed to Constitutional Reform, and was largely 
reproduced in the Press all over India, and met with considerable 
approval by the Liberals and muoh ridicule from the N.-C.-O.s. In 
September 1922 a number of members of the Central Legislature at 
the instance of Mrs. Besant approved and elected an Executive 
Committee to collect signatures to a letter convening a con* 
ference of representative persons in Delhi, to meet early in the 
next session oi the Indian Legis ature, to discuss the desirability 'of 
holding “ a Convention, formed on essentially non-party lines, con* 
sisting of members of the Indian and Provincial Legislatures, such 
Convention having power to co-opt noirmembers of the Legisla¬ 
tures”; Buch Convention should “ fonun' - te a scheme of Respon¬ 
sible . Government,” complete Provincial Autonomy, and a 

Cabinet responsible to the Indian Legislature for the Civil Govern¬ 
ment of India. It was further proposed that a mandate for this 
should be sought' from the electors at the eleotions of 1923, an 
educative propaganda being carried on upon the outliued points. 

From September >922 to February 1923 preparation for the 
Conference wus carried on. The invitation was finally signed by 
143 members of Legislatures, 33 elected and nearty all official 
members of Boards, 70 members of political associations, and 19 
well-known public workers. The Conference finally met at Delhi 
on February 12th and 13th as given in the previous account. 
An eleotoral programme was set up to educate the electorate 
on these general principles which should give India Dominion 
Status abroad and Home Rule at Home; that the mandate of 
the electors should be sought for the calling of a Convention to 
embody these principles— whether by a new written Cons¬ 
titution, or by deleting the limitations in the present Government 
of India Act, and amending it so as to give Dominion Status, was left 

7 
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to the Convention. The Conference further appointed five Com¬ 
mittees to issue literatures on the Reforms—inoluding the work by 
the Legislatures during the last three years—Defence, Indiamsation 
of Services, Finance and Taxation, and Supreme Court. It elected 
the Convening Committee at its General Counoil with Dr. Sapru 
as President, Dr. Besant as General Secretary, and Mr. Jamriadas 
Dwirk&d&s as Treasurer j also aq Exscutivo Committso. Tho latter 
met and decided to leave the Provinces free, either to form Provin¬ 
cial organisations, or to work through existing organisations and also 
to obtain tbe co-operation of existing organisations in the United 
Kingdom and the Dpminiona in carrying the Conference programme 
to fruition. The work of organisation and education was then 
vigorously carried out, and Delhi, Bombay, Madras, Bihar and Orissa 
became new oentres of work on this line. The Reforms Committee 
compiled valuable and exhaustive statistics of work done in the Legis¬ 
latures. These were printed and sent out as finished to '■ National 
Conference supporters,”—persons who paid Rs. 16 for all publications 
of the Conference during the year, including a monthly Bulletin. 
The object of this work was ‘to explode, beyond possibility of repair, 
the N.-C.-O. pretence that the Legislatures have done nothing/ By 
the middle of 1923 the Conference Executive approved the following 
pledge to be offered to every candidate for election of every party. 

National Conference Pledge 

I pledge myself, if elected, to help in the calling of a National Convention, 
to be composed of elected members of the Legislatures (with power to co-opt) 
who have received a mandate to frame a Constitution for India, embodying the 
Dominion Status, that is, which shall place her on an equality with tbe other 
Free Nations in the Commonwealth in her external affairs, and shall establish 
within India a Federal (Centra!) Government and Provincial Governments, each 
with the King-Emperor’s representative at its head, with a Cabinet responsible 
to an elected Legislature^ and with a Judiciary; also with power to amend soch 
Constitution at any time, and including such transitional arrangements as to the 
Army and Navy as will bring them under the control of the Federal Government; 
farther, prov ding for powers of amendment to the Constitution, similar to those 
possessed by the Dominions; and providing also for such transitional arrange¬ 
ments as to tbe Army, Navy and Air Force as will bring them under tbe control 
of the Central Government, when that Government declares its readiness to 
assume responsibility for the defence of the country. 

The work of the organisers was carried silently beyond the 
range' of popular eye, and so the results achieved by Mrs. Besant and 
her co-workers did not earn that degree of recognition from the 
public that they undoubtedly merited. But the idea of the Conven¬ 
tion was steadily kept before the public by Mrs. ‘ Besant’B paper, 
though no definite advance could he made till the year following, 
an account of which will be found in the next issue of the 
REGISTER. 



The U. P. Resignations 

The greatest sensation in Liberal oircles and an affair which 
served to give a new orientation to their politics was the sudden 
resignation oi the Ministers oi the U. P. Government in the earlier 
part of 1923. The Hon. Messrs C. Y. Chintamani and Pt. Jagat 
Narain were Liberals who had opposed the national war-cry against 
the Beforms and had undertaken to work them for all they were 
worth, Their sudden regignatiou as Ministers under circumstanoes 
which clearly showed that they were intended by the Government to 
remain under the thumb of the I. C. S. autooracy, and its matter of 
fact and chilly acceptance by the Governor, dispelled the last opti¬ 
mistic vision of the Liberals of what they had hoped the new Govern¬ 
ment of India Act to produce. The facts are as follows :— 

Sir Claude Do La Fosse, the official Vice-Chancellor of the 
Allahabad University, was involved in some shady transactions in 
which large sums of money belonging to the University changed 
hands, and some senators, amongst whom the names of Pt Iqbal 
Narain Gurtu and Nanak Chand Sharma staud prominent, were 
alleged to have made defamatory statements about him. Sir Claude 
saw the Governor and the Chief Secretary, and to vindicate hiB 
honour' forthwith proceeded to institute criminal proceedings 
against his traducers. A high European officer that he was, 
he thought it beneath his dignity to dispel the rumour by 
. taking the senators into bis confidence or to consult the Minister 
of Education (Mr. Chintamoni) about the matter. He calmly 
ignored the Government Servants* Conduct Buies which required 
all officials to take permission from their departmental beads before 
the institution of any proceedings in Court. Sir Claude did not deem 
it necessary to take the necessary permission from the Minister. 
On this the latter protested, hut the Governor made light of it and 
upheld the conduct of Sir Claude. In his correspondence with 
the Governor, Mr. Chintamani pointed out that the prosecution 
would not only ‘extremely weaken the position of the trans¬ 
ferred half of the Government,’ which was however, not of 
so much importance, he said, as the ‘ fear that I entertain 
that it will lead to a serious deterioration of the political 
situation in the province.’ The considered advice of such an 
experienced political leader as Mr. Chintamani, who was also 
the constitutional adviser of the Governor, ought not to have 
been lightly treated, but Sir William Marris was not dear about 
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' the larger reverberations whioh hon. Minister of Education fears/ 
Ha could have very well clarified his mind by a discussion with 
the Minister but perhaps he thought that it was useless. Ho not only 
ignored the advice of Mr. Chintamaui but even justified in an offensive 
manner the action of the Vice-chancellor in ignoring tbo Minister. 
The Governor, while studiously avoiding consultation or discussion 
with Mr. Chintamani, was in intimate, almost constant, touch with Sir 
Claude De La Fosse in the whole affair. The Governor made no attempt 
to reach an understanding. Mr. Chintamani was kept in the dark 
about tbe whole affair so far as the Governor and the Vice-chancellor 
were concerned. Twice Mr. Chintamani, on the 5th and 8th April, 
made attempts to approach the Governor with a view to talk over 
tbe ^affair but he failed. And yet no sooner was the resignation re¬ 
ceived by the Governor than it was accepted. It was received on 
the 24th April and accepted on the same date. 

The Correspondence. 

On May 2nd tbe U. P. Government issued a leDgthy press 
communique regretting the resignation of the two Ministers and 
publishing twenty-four letters which explained the circumstances 
that led to the Ministers’ resignation. From the first three letters 
it is apparent that previous to giving the sanction to Sir Claud 
De La Fosse to sue Fandit Gurtu, His Excellency had a talk with 
the P die ou 3 rd April and on 4th the Pandit sent a letter to the 
Pit ‘cretary to His Excellency. The 1-1 f vafce Secretary commu- 
nicaioa cue oontents of the letter to the \ iee-Chancellor with the 
following note:— 

“ I desired by His Excellency to send you the copy of a 
letter dated April 4 from Pandit Iqbal Narayan Gurtu and to say 
that bis letter is the outcome of His Excellency * li'k with him last 
evening. The Governor will not common-, on it bnt if you feel 
that you wish to take further action then Sir William as Chancellor 
doeB not wish to interfere with your doing so.” 

Soon after. Sir Claude filed the defamation suit at the court of 
the Addition : „ isvrate, Allahabad. And on tbe 1th April Mr. 
Chii-tasnani dressed the following letter to ExcelloL,y :_ 

“ 1 wou.d respectfully invite t£is Excellency’s attention to the 
*act that in connection with the action at law taken by Sir Claude 
Do La Fosse ay inst Pandits iqbal Narayan Gurtu and Nanak Chand 
Sbarma, so far as 1 am Conor-ned, no app’icstion for sanction to have 
recourse to a c^urt has eve, been received. I do not know whei-er 
tuch an application was submitted to His Excellency direct. If it 
was, I certainly was not informed of it directly or indirectly. I last 
saw the Education Notary on the 4th instant. He did not tell me 
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anything. I shall be grateful for any information that His Excel* 
lenoy may be pleased to let me have.” 

In reply His Excellency sent the following note to Mr. 
Chintamaoi— 

“No application for sanction was made to me and the Secretary has reminded 
the Vice-Chancellor of the existence oE the rale to which the Hon’ble Minister 
referred (copy of letter enclosed). (2) The Vice-Chancel.or recently informed 
me as Chancellor that nntrne stories affecting hie personal honour were current 
in University circles and stated that he had information Which he believed that 
two members of the Court had given them currency. He added -that he conld 
not possibly vacate the office without tirst vindicating his character. With 
this last remark, I, as Chance.iOr, absolutely agreed. I then discussed, as 
Chancellor, with him what course would be in the best interests of the University 
in the hope of avoiding resort to the coarts of law. 

I considered carefully (1) the possibility of holding some investigation by a 
committee appointed by me as Chancellor to examine the facts of the Vice- 
Chancellor's action and whether the alleged statements about him had been 
made, I rejected this idea for reasons which will readily suggest themselves, 
vis, the impossibility of arming the committee with legal powers or of giving 
due authority to its finding. (2) The possibility of getting the two members to 
state to the Vice-Chancellor that they had never entertained or encouraged 
doubts as to bis personal probity and had made no statement casting doubt 
upon it. With this purpose I saw Ur. Gurtu and asked h m to consider the 
possibility of making such a statement as the Vice-Chancellor was likely to 
accept and publish it as satisfactorily vindicating bis personal character. Mr. 
Gurtu, with the concurrence of some of the other members of tue Committee, 
sent m*- a letter which I communicated to the Vice-Chanceilor. I refrained 
from comment now. Tae Vice-Chancellor apparently was not satisfied. I hear 
that he has tak-u legal r . feedings. 

(3) Loo). .ig at the matter as Chancellor, I knew and still know HE no other 
way ope., lo the Vic'-Qhanoelior, who coosldered that his personal honour had 
been called iu qnestj- "n the <tv his retir meat from office, of endeavouring 
to clear himself. I dm Jt accept bis story or test his evidence holding that that 
was not my business. It was sufficient i*.r me to know that the alleged statements, 
if made, were serious and that the Vice-Chancellor undoubted.y believ.ed that 
they were made, I did not therefore see any sufficient reason why I, as 
Chancellor, should endeavour to deter him from tbe course which he was advised 
and desired to take. 

(4 ) As regards the Government Servants Conduct Bute, while I do not wish 
to prejudice eh. d- ision, I may as well note the view I am disposed to take. I 
am disposed, as Governor, to ti that if there waB a breach, it was not a very 
grave one. The Viee-Chance.lor is no doubt a Government servant lent to the 
University. For all I know to tbe &■; y, the alleged statement may relate 
to a period before he was lent to t e.University. But the alleged tatements, if 
1 understand aright, if made, were n ade in connection with a recent inquiry to 
which the Vice-Chancellor as Vice-Chancellor was a party. The subl et matter 
is purely -■% U"iversity mu' ter and tbe parties are primarily University parties. 

His Excellency’s letter continues : 

If I remember rightly, the main reason for the Government Servants Conduct 
Rule is that the Government should have an opportunity of judging before the 
proceedings are launched bow far its own policy and doings arc going to be 
canvassed iu tue Courts, That consideration does not here arise. .The action ol 
the Government iB not even indir-ctiv in r^estion, Tbe honour of a .—lor 
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Government servant is said to be in question. Therefore, if in order to clear 
himself in the courts, which he considers to he the only means open to 
him, it is held necessary that the sanction of the Government should be 
obtained, I shall myself, be disposed to hold, without attempting to go 
into previous relations between the parties or examination of evidence or 
reference to Government Legal advisers, that permission should be given 
unhesitatingly. 

On the next day, 8th April» the Private Secretary to the Gover¬ 
nor sent a letter to Sir Claude which, amongst other things, stated : 

“ You will readily understand that when as an outcome of the discussion 
His Excellency the Governor decided to leave yon the discretion to take such 
steps as you think fit, that decision expressed his own view of the matter as the 
head of the University. It did not and obviously could not obviate the need for 
the permission of the Local Government to your taking legal proceedings. He 
thinks that you should without delay apply for the required sanction." 

On the 8th April Mr. Chintamani addressed a long letter to His 
Excellency the Governor in which he said inter alia : 

11 1 note with pleasure that His Excellency has now drawn the attention of 
Sir Claude De La Fosse to the necessity of applying for sanction. I would 
however beg leave to point out that there are obvious disadvantages in tx post 
facto sanction, apart from the point that Sir Claude De La Fosse might have 
shown me the courtesy of speaking to me about this matter before taking such a 
step. I feel that in a matter of this character where on one side we have a public 
servant anxious to vindicate his honour and probity and on the other two public 
men of recognised position in the public life of the province, who have disowned 
any such intention as is attributed to them. I think it should not have been 
impossible to bring influence to bear on both parties, so as, on the one hand, to 
secure ample vindication of the honour' and good fame of the officer concerned 
and, on the other, to remove such misunderstandings as naturally arise when 
' stories pass from mouth to mouth, but I am afraid that Sir Claude De La Fosse 
has in haste taken an ill-advised action when there were other ways open to him 
to achieve the object he has in view which he has not availed himself of. Sir 
Claude De La Fosse has either ignored or refused to take the advice of the 
Ministers who would have been only too happy to do all they could to get him 
satisfaction for such wrong as he thinks has been done to him, and has not even 
complied with the formality of applying for sanction for taking this step.” 

In the same latter Mr. Chintamani made two proposals that Sir 
Claude De La Fosse may be asked to apply for a postponment of his 
case and that an earnest effort should be made to reach a settlement 
out of Court. 

Governor’s Eeply 

His Excellency the Governor sent a note in reply the next day. 
The note mentioned: "I do not at all like this litigation chiefly beoause 
it will do the University no credit in the eyes of the world and will, as 
the Hon’ble Minister for Education says; impede its future administra¬ 
tion, But the worst of all would be not to get to the bottom of the 
matter and to leave any basis for future stories. The fact that rumours 
of the Vice-Chancellor’s being bribed could be even entertained in the 
University circles came upon me as a shock and I felt and feel that 
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on all impersonal consideration, both for the Vice-Chancellor and for 
the University, the falsity for such rumours is to be established beyond 
question. For I want to make it clear that, while I express no 
opinion as to the alleged statements that are the subject-matter of 
the legal proceedings, I personally believe the Vice-Chancellor’s 
personal statement to me that his hands are olean and I want his 
probity to be made clear to the world. I am sorry to differ, but 
I am not prepared myself to put pressure on bim to stop the proceed¬ 
ings. We have no legal power that 1 know of to do so and I am not 
willing to strain the executive authority of the Government any more 
than 1 thought it right to use the Chancellor’s authority in order to 
force the Vice-Chancellor to submit to some form of arbitration or 
settlement.” 

On the 10th April, the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narain sent a 
note to the Governor expressing the opinion that' Sir Claude should 
have taken Government sanction before instituting the case and that 
a settlement out of court was preferable. His Excellency in reply 
expressed regret that he did not share the same views. 

The next day Mr. Chantamani sent a fresh note to the Governor 
stating that a criminal prosecution for defamation is a rare occurrence. 
In England, the general practice is Civil Buits for damages. The 
Hon’ble Minister added"I am clear in my mind that an explana¬ 
tion should be called for from Sir Claude for not observing rules for 
the conduct of public servants.” In his reply His Excellency the 
Governor sent the following note:— 

“ I regret to differ from the Hon’ble Minister. I have already indicated my 
views generally (l) that this woe not a case to which the rale applies strictly. 
(2) That Government is not directly concerned in the matter. (3) That it is not 
unreasonable to allow considerable latitude to an officer concerned to defend his 
reputation. (4) That (as I understand) the Vice-Chancellor’s witnesses or some 
of them were leaving for England and therefore time was important. A lengthy 
examination of the merits of the case by the Government might actnally have 
impeded his case. I do not know whether, but think it likely that, the Vice- 
Chancellor’s application for sanction in other cases was despatched before this 
last suit was launched. If so, I am not disposed to take the narrow view that 
another application was necessary. I adhere to the opinion already expressed 
that if a breach of rule was committed it was in the circumstances not a serious 
one. I know that the Hon'ble Minister for Education does not agree and I regret 
the difference of opinion. But I feel that there is no need to oall for an explana¬ 
tion from the Vice-Chancellor of what is really to my mind clear enough already," 

The Resignation Letter. 

On April 19th the Hon’ble Mr. Chintamani tendered hie resigna¬ 
tion and sent a very long note along with it. The note contained 
amongst other things : “I refrain from attempting anything like a 
detailed reply to His Excellency’s notes. There is always a dis¬ 
advantage in such a discussion between unequal parties. I will only say 
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that, while it is my misfortune not to be able to agree in its entirety 
with His Excellency’s notes, it has pained me_ not a little. It is not 
difficult to detect in the careful language in which the notes are 
worded a certain lack of confidence in my impartiality in this 
matter” This letter was fast followed by one from Pandit Jagat 
Narain who on April 22nd resigned the office of the Minister on the 
following ground mentioned in his letter :— 

“At tie time we accepted office, we decided to act, and 
throughout we have acted, On the footing of joint responsibility. 
Therefore I also beg to resign the office of Minister to Your Excel¬ 
lency. I shall be grateful if you could so arrange as to relieve me 
at the same time aB tie Hon’ble Minister of Education and 
Industries.” 

On April 24th His Excellenoy accepted Mr. Chintamani’s resig¬ 
nation. The following is an extract from His Excellency’s letter : 
“I have received your letter of April 19th and accept your resig¬ 
nation with regret, the more so that the difference occasioning it 
seems mainly one of method. I agree that the reasons should be 
published.” 


The Ministers & the U. P. Liberals 

At the general meeting of the United Provinces Liberal Asso¬ 
ciation held at Allahabad on May 20th 1923, Mr. Chintamani, in 
reply to an address of confidence of his party, made a weighty pro¬ 
nouncement on current politics. In the course of it he dealt with 
the question of the resignation, gave an account of the work done 
by the ex'Ministers in their respective departments, examined the 
working of Diarchy in the light of actual experience and discussed 
the subject of the control of services and the need of further 
reform in the Provincial and Central Governments. Perhaps the 
most imports nt portion of his speech was that which dealt with 
Diarchy. He gave two instructive illustrations which brought out 
its extremely unsatisfactory features. He thus foroefully described 
the working of the system of Diarchy in the provinces:— 

‘ A system that left it free to the Governor to hare joint deli¬ 
beration or not to hare it, to have it at all stages of a subject or only 
at some stages, to take Ministers into consultation at some stage and 
drop them out, for reasons assigned or not assigned at later stages, 
a system under which Ministers and members of the executive 
Government might be jointly responsible or separately responsible, a 
system of Government that leaves to the arbitrary will of a single 
individual this large power, cannot be a sound system.’ 

. The following is a long extract from his speech.— 
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Mr. Chintamoni on his Experience of Diarchy 

I have spoken of the limitations under which oar work has hod to be done. 
Wliat are those limitations 1 It is recognised by friends as well as opponents 
that among all pnblic offices that now exist in India there is perhaps none which 
is more delicate and more thankless than the office of a Minister, At the top 
there iB the Governor, whose relation to his Ministers is not the true relation of 
the Governor in the self-governing Dominions to his Ministers bnt the relation 
of a superior authority in whom much reserve power is vested. Any one who 
rcadB the relevant sections of the Government of India Act would naturally 
conclude that Ministers are accorded greater authority than members of the 
Executive Council, for the vciy satisfactory reason that they are accountable 
to the Legislative Council and can be turned out of office by an adverse vote of 
tile Council, whereas members of the Executive Council are accountable not to 
the Legislative Council bnt to higher executive authority. But this impression 
could be qualified on a perusal of the relevant paragraph of the Instrument of 
the Governors and it will be still more qualified by a perusal of the rules made 
under the Government of India Aot. It was our experience in 1919 that the 
drawback of Indian legislation carried through Parliament was that it left a 
great deal of opportunity for the Executive in India to take away insidiously 
in detail what the Aot conceded openly in principle by the character of the 
rules which they promulgate under the Act. For this reason the Liberal depu¬ 
tation to England tried hard to get into the Act itself as much as could be 
conveniently inserted there and to impose certain restrictions on the power of 
the Governor-General and the Secretary of State in the matter of the rules framed 
under the Aot. Notwithstanding this, let me confess with regret that the rales 
framed under the Act have actually hod the effect, in day to day administration, 
of taking away something from what the Aot conferred in general terms. The 
resntt is that the position of Ministers is somewhat less than a perusal of the 
Govt, of India Act would lead one to suppose. To the extent that opportunity 
was given to us, we, members of the Liberal Party, opposed in UWO in the 
capacity of members of the Reforms Advisory Committee as well as in communica¬ 
tions addressed to the authorities in India and in England some of these 
retrograde rales offending the spirit of the Government of India Act which were 
drafted by the Government of India. Unluckily we did not succeed and these 
rules were approved by the Joint Select Committee first and by Parliament 
next, almost in the form in which they had been drafted at Delhi. 1 have never 
had any hesitation in condemning several of these rules aB contravening the 
spirit and intention of Parliament in framing the Act. It is my conviction 
that in the efforts that wc shall make for a change in the present system of 
Government, we should give a prominent place to an advocaoy of an alternation 
of some of these rules. 

The Finance Department. 

I would make special mention of the rules relating to the Finance 
department. You will remember our opposition to the proposal of the 
Government of India to set up what was called a separate purse for the 
reserved and transferred halves of the Government. Wej opposed it because 
thereby we wonld have been deprived both in the Government and in the 
Legislative Council of powerful opportunities of exercising control and 
exerting influence over the finance and through it the policy of the reserved 
half of the Government, and we further opposed it because we were alive to the 
danger of very inadequate allotments being made to the financing of the 
transferred departments, upon which inadequate sums of money had been 
spent until then, and of the consequent necessity that would be imposed on the 
Ministers of making themselves responsible for new taxation while at the 

7 (a) 
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same time neither they nor the Coon jit would be able to effectively control 
expenditure on the reserved side. Some of these views prevailed and the 
separate purse, was rejected. Actually, however, when it came to framing 
the rules it was laid down that the Finance Member most always be a 
Member of the Executive council and never a Minister. 60 long as good 
relations prevailed, as they did in these provinces in 1 SJ 2 I, so long as the 
system of joint deliberation advocated by the Joint Committee was a living 
reality here, there was not much complaint, but the moment that yields 
place to diarchy in actual working, to a greater or less extent, the moment 
the outlook of the reserved Government changed for the worse, from that 
moment onwards the misfortunes of the Finance department being particularly 
a reserved department began to be felt and it was only by continual struggle 
that transferred departments were able to get even a large part of the funds 
required for development. Speaking in the late Legislative Council'as a 
non-official member, I ventured to say that even tbe smallest concession which 
the non-official membcis were able to extort from Government was of the 
extraction of a tooth by surgical operation. The maximum effort had to be 
expended in order to get even an elementary concession from the Government 
then in power. It may or may not be an exaggeration of the truth if I were 
to describe by the same phrase the position of the Legislative Council and 
the Ministers, doe to the Finance department having Men mode a reserved 
department. The virtual conversion by rules of the Finance department into 
a reserved department is not only wrong in principle but its drawbacks have 
emphasized actually in day to day administration. 

The Powers of the Governor, 

I think we should unhesitatingly plead for thj emancipation of the 
Ministers from a great deal of control over them reserved to the Governor. 
If their responsibility to the Legislative Council is a reality—and no one 
more than myself had more occasions to believe that it was a reality—it is 
utterly wrong that there should be so much of controlling power retained in 
the head of the Government as is the case at present. I have no hesitation in 
urging, as we all did in 191», that the re.ations ot the Governor towards his 
Ministers should be the relations of constitutional Governor as is the case in 
the Dominions. 1 will go farther than that. 

The time has come for us to inquire whether the system of duality in the 
Government need be kept np aud ought to be kept up. Why was it that wc 
accepted the system of diarchy when the BefonnB were under consideration 1 
No one ever professed faith in diarchy as something good in itself. We accepted 
it only for this reason, and wc never made a secret of our position in that regard, 
that we felt that what was called complete provincial autonomy was unattainable 
then and therefore it waa practical politics to accept the substantial instalment 
that was proposed to be conceded, to work it for all it was worth and to bide 
for the next favourable opportunity of taking a new big forward move. The 
more hopeful among us at the time thought that the present system could got 
some. The more ardent spirit among us were not willing to wait for some time 
before pleading for a further instalment. We are now in the position of 
persons who have actually seen the working of the present system and who 
therefore can state with more confidence than we possessed in 1919 or 
1920 whether we conld let the present system continue for some time yetj 
or whether it was our duty to work with all the energy of which we are 
capable, to see such a mending of the present system that all itB drawbacks 
might disappear. Now, why should there be diarchy t Does the experience of the 
last 2 years and 4 months in these provinces or other province—for obviou 1 
reasons I speak particulary of these provinces,—tend to show that you hav 
greater efficiency of administration in departments for which Government i; 
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not responsible to the Legislature than in those where there is such responsi¬ 
bility 1 L do not think there is any one in the province, at all events among 
non-official public men, more qualified to express competent opinion upon the 
relative efficiency of the departments in charge of Members of the Executive 
Council who are not responsible to the Legislature and of departments in charge 
of Ministers for which there is responsibility to the Legislature than my friend 
Mr, Hirday Nath Kunzru. I will ask him to say as a result of his close 
and constant study of the matters relating to every department of the Govern¬ 
ment, and as a result of daily experience of the Legislative Council, whether 
he considers the departments for which there is no responsibility to the Legis¬ 
lature are administered either with greater efficiency or with greater economy 
than the departments for which the Ministers are responsible. I will ask 
him to say whether even as regardB departments of the Indian Member of the 
Executive Council there has been greater responsiveness to the wishes of the 
Legislature on the part of those members of Government who were answerable 
to the Legislature or on the part of the other member who is not to responsible. 
If the answer to my questions is what I expect it to’ be, then I would ask you 
to say how much more this must be the case with regard to departments in 
charge of the English I.C.S. member who cannot be expected to display national 
sympathies as an Indian member of the Executive Council can feel and, some¬ 
times does profess. 1 do not hesitate to enunciate several propositions. I deny 
that the administration of the reserved departments by the Governor in Council 
has been more efficient or more economic or more sympathetic to the people 
or more responsive to popular opinion than the administration of any of the 
departments under Ministers responsible to the Legislature. I take no personal 
credit to myself. I have rarely known a Government, foreign or national, 
despotic or constitutional, which has done the right merely because of love of 
right in the abstract. Government moves under pressure of public opinion. 
The difference between a wise and a foolish Government is that a wise Govern¬ 
ment does not delay action until public opinion assumes the form of organised 
physical violence, while a foolish Government does not read the signs of the 
times aright and is precipitated into action by actual violence. But I know 
of very few Governments, and do not exclude even the Government of England 
from the category, which like to move in the direction of reform only becanee 
right or justice requires that they should do so. Naturally, the pressure of 
public opinion is felt much more by the members of Government responsible to- 
the Legislature than by those members who are relieved of BUch responsibility, 

I therefore plead that without any hesitation we can address ourselves to the 
task of obtaining the abolition of the Executive Councils in the provinces at 
as early a date as might be and substitute Ministries therefor, so that there 
may be an unitary Government acting as one body, moved by common eympa- 
thics, agreeing in opinion with identical purposes, and collectively and severally 
responsible to the Legislature elected by the people.. I plead that the relation 
of the head of the Government towards such a Government should be the 
relation of Governors in the Dominions towards Ministers. 

Control over Services. 

Along with this, and concurrently, there should be a reform of the system 
of recruitment of the public services and of control over the services. I am 
ready to accept any measure that might be deemed necessary to give an in¬ 
violable guarantee to every officer now in service that the rights and privileges 
to which he wbb admitted when he entered service shall he scrupulously 
respected throughout the period of service and in respect of pension after the 
conclusion of active service. I advocate no policy that may be described as a 
policy of spoliation. But no member of the Liberal Deputation admitted in 
1919 before the Joint Select Committee, and I admit much less today, that 
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there is any necessity and any justice for the control over future recruitment 
of services to be kept up in the hands of the Secretary of State instead of 
being tr ansfer red to the Government and Legislature on the spot. I myself 
do not believe in the necessity or in the wisdom of maintaining the All-India 
Services under local Government. Whether radical reforms which will do away 
with Imperial Serv'ces and will introduce recruitment of all services on a pro¬ 
vincial basis Will come early or late, 1 cannot tell. That we should work to sec 
that it comes early I have no doubt. But even if there arc to be. AU-India 
Services for some time yet, I do not admit that Local Governments and particu¬ 
larly Ministers should have so little control over officers of the Imperial Services 
serving in departments for which the Local Government and Ministers are 

responsible. I do not admit a catastrophe will overtake the country 03 a whole, 

or any partirniUr department, if there is to be such a rapid Indianisation of 
the Services as. to lead to a substantial diminution in the beginning, and a 
complete stoppage in the end, of recruitment outside India. So far at least 
as the departments for which I was responsible during the last two yearn 
are concerned, I am prepared to make the claim and substantiate the claim 
before any cross-examining tribunal before which I may hod myself, that the 
administration of those departments can be conducted, from tomorrow morning 
if you will, with the Indian agency that is now at the disposal of Ministers, 
without the slightest detriment to efficiency, with a great deal of reduction 
of cost, and with much more popular satisfaction than is the case at the 
present day.' (Cheers) Along, therefore, with oar advocacy of reform in the 
constitution of Local Governments must go a powerful and sustained plea for 
a reform of the conditions of recruitment of all the Services. 

Provincial Tributes. 

Thiidiy, there must be put an end to the system of provincial contributions 
to the Central Government. I do not admit that the Central Government cannot 
carry on without a deficit or without new taxation large reforms in the con¬ 
stitution of the Central Government if our national aspirations are not to be 
continually frustrated. Sir T. B. Saprn laid it upon the provincial Ministers 
to speak out their minds as regards the working of the system of Government 
in the provinces and of the Reforms that ought to be introduced, I will not 
detain you at the same length with my observations relating tothe Central 
Government as I have done when speaking of the Local Government. I will 
ask you to forgive me if I go back for a few minutes to the Local Government 
before saying a few words with regard to the Central Government. 

Working of Diarchy. 

1 omitted to make some observations on the working of diarchy. 1 think 
the country has A right to expect the Ministers who have come out of office to 
state their free opinion upon the working of this political experiment. The 
criticisms of the working of diarchy have come only from public men who have 
not had to work it from inside but have only watched it from ontside. I think’ 
it is the duty of the first Ministers who have regained their freedom to state 
what they think of the system. I said in the first six or seven months of 
1921 that we in the United Provinces Government had to make a mental 
effort to remember that we were working a diarchical system. At the time 
I made that statement I was absolutely correct. Since then, however, things 
have changed and we have bad diarchy in increasing measure and I am 
here as the first victim of diarchy to have come ont. The Joint Committee 
enjoined upon the Governor systematic joint deliberation between the two 
halves of. Gover nmen t. It is left entirely in the power of the Governor when 
to have joint deliberation and when not to have. It is part of the power 
conferred upon the Governor by the Act, of which we complained at the time 
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when the Act was only a Bill, and I have greater reason to complain now 
than then. We have had the experi. nee o£ unitary system of Government 
when it was diarchy in theory, next, of a semi-demi-unitary diarchical Govern¬ 
ment and lastly of diarchy unmitigated. The success of the United Provinces 
Government during the two years and four months under the diarchical 
system has been exactly in the measure in which diarchy has not been 
observed in actual working. If I may so put it, the oiarchical system has 
succeeded precisely where there was no actual diarchy. The moment the 
head of the Government remembered that his was a diarchical Government and 
decided to work it as a diarchy, nothing but friction has arisen. My friend 
Mr, Hirday Nath Kun^ru demanded to know how far there had been ]Oint deli¬ 
berations, to what extent the recommendations of the Joint Committee were 
being respected, and to what extent they were departed from in the working of 
the United Provinces Government. The Finance Member, speaking for the 
Governor, declined to give the information asked for on the ground that it was 
of a confidential nature. 1 am not at liberty to disclose secrets this evening any 
more than the Finance Member considered himBelf to be in the Legislative 
Council two months ago. But I am entitled to draw your particular attention 
to published factB and ask you to draw inevitable inferences therefrom. 

Unenviable Ministerial Position. 

I will give you one or two illustrations which show in what position Minis¬ 
ters are placed in the present system due to the extraordinarily large amount oE 
discretion that is vested in one individual, the head of the Government, There 
was a resolution moved in the Legislative Council in April 1921 on the Separation 
of Judicial aud Executive functions. The spokesman of Government on that day 
was myself. It was a question Te.ating to a reserved subject and the spokesman 
should have been either member of the Executive Conncil. But a transferred 
member of Government was se.eeted on benaif of the Governor in Council to 
deliver the Government's reply to the Council. Surely yoa will draw from that 
the inference that the whole Government bad deliberated upon that subject, that 
a collective decision had been taken and that the Governor in Council or the 
individual member of the Governor in Council who was concerned on that parti¬ 
cular day, thought that the Minister could be the-spokesman of the entire Govern¬ 
ment. 1 am not at liberty to tell you many things that might have happened 
after that day inside the Government, I have to make a long jump and ask you 
immediately to come to March 1923, when the Finance Member told the Legislative 
Council that the responsibilities for the subject rested exclusively with the 
Governor in Council. The Constitution not having undergone a change in the 
interval, it is the miDd of the Governor that must have undergone a change. It 
might have been of the present Governor, or of the late, I am not at liberty to 
tell. But for some reason or other it must have occurred either to the late 
Governor or to the present Governor that any arrangements by which this all- 
important subject of the Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions was con¬ 
sidered by the whole Government was wrong, that the Ministers must be kept 
out, and that deliberations as well as decision must be restricted to the Governor 
in Council. Now a system that left it free to the Governor to have joint deli¬ 
beration or not to have it, to have it at all stages of a subject or only at some 
stages, to take Ministers into consultation at some stages and drop them out for 
reasons assigned or not assigned at later stages, a system under which Ministers 
and members of the Executive Government might be jointly responsible or sepa¬ 
rately responsible, a system of Government that leaves to the arbitrary will of a 
single individual this large power, cannot be a sound system (hear, hear), and we 
shall not be worthy of being called Liberals if- we continue to tolerate it without 
a substantial effort to alter it. I will give a second illustration. It was stated 
by Sir Harcourt Butler in a public speech at a Durbar held at Lucknow in 
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December 1921 tbat Us Government had promulgated the notification under the 
Criminal Law Ame ndm ent Act with the assent of the Ministers. But he did not 
tell anything more. Nor were the Ministers at liberty to tell the publio any¬ 
thing more. All they could do was to seek a remedy by other and private means. 
It was not a transferred subiect for which the Ministers were responsible. I 
would tell you just this much that if the whole truth with regard to that, the 
whole of the facts relating to that, had been published, the impression that gained 
currency with Tegard to the attitude and position of tlie Ministers in respect to 
the measures taken by or with the assent of the Governor in Council wonld have 
been different from what it actually was. I think even unmitigated diarchy 
would be preferable to a system which is the negation of continuity, of consis¬ 
tency, aye, of serious-mindedness, I am not an advocate of diarchy and I think 
that the whole of the Government should be responsible to the Legislature, 

This revelation profoundly agitated the Liberals and gave the 
first shock of a revulsion of foeling as to their position under the 
Reforms. It scandalised them. The Non-co-operators laughed and 
taunted them, and the truth was gradually dawning on the country 
that the foreign bureaucracy had, as ever, used the Liberals for its 
own purpose aod then discarded it. They had been made a scape¬ 
goat, an instrument, a mask, albeit constitutional, to jnstal a more 
perfect absolutism, to drain more, of India's money, to crush the 
Nationalistic spirit in the country, to bring in the Lee Commission, 
and nobody knew what more were to follow. Sir Tei Bahadur Sapra 
who presided in moving [a vote of confidence on Mr. Chintamani 
remarked that had he been treated by the Government in the same 
manner as the U. P. Ministers, nothing would have induced him to 
stay in the Government for a minute. He expressed his general 
agreement with all that fell from Mr. Chintamani and said : “ We 
now know for the first time where Diarchy has failed. Mr. Chinta¬ 
mani suggested that we should at once ask for full Provincial Auto¬ 
nomy. As far as I am concerned, I shall have nothing to do with 
Provincial Autonomy if it comes- independently of and in advance 
of a more thorough alteration of the Central Government. A system 
of provincial autonomy with the Central Govt, essentially irres¬ 
ponsible is on the face of it an untenable proposition. It is for this 
reason that I endorse the suggestion made by Mr. Chintamani that 
when we talk of these things in future we must not forget the 
Govt, of India” 


Mr. Chintamani’s Tour. 

Mr. Chintamani, however, did not let the grass grow under 
his feet. He soon started on a lecturing tour throughout the 17. P. 
and even as far as Bombay for the purpose of rousing the Liberal 
Party to set right the wrongs that were being practised by the Gov¬ 
ernment all over the country under cover of the Reforms, His 
enemies maligned his utterances as those of a disgruntled Minister 
served right for daring to look into. every word of the Reforms Act 
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as literally true. On May 30fch lie addressed the Liberal League at 
Benares, on June 3rd the Liberal League of Fyzabad, on June 13th 
at Poona, and subsequently lectured in several places in the Bombay 
Presidency at the invitation of the Liberals there. In all his 
speeches he stressed the point that the Liberals, who were unlike the 
Non-co-operators constitutionalists first and last, had after working 
the Reforms been confronted with a new situation and they must all 
attempt now to remedy the 'defects that experience had pointed out 
in the working of the Reforms. He strongly combated the position 
taken by the wreckers of the Reforms that it gave nothing and 
asserted that the Reforms did give something but that they should 
now press forward their claim for having more. According to this 
view a change was made in the object of the United Provinces 
Liberal Association at its annual meeting on June 9th, presided over 
by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. The object of the Liberal Party, the 
Association declared, in changing their first rule of Association, was 
to work by constitutional means for the attainment as early as pos¬ 
sible of Self-government, and Dominion Status. Their goal was Swaraj 
or Self-government within the Empire. Their policy was a com¬ 
bination of co-operation and non-co-operation. Thoy were not to 
destroy anything like the Swarajists. As Sir Tej Bahadur said in the 
course of his impressive speech to the association vindicating Liberal 
policy : “ We have the remarkable phenomenon before us that those 

who in the year 1920 considered that the contact with the Councils 
was vile contamination have now so faT changed their belief that they 
propose to go into the Councils. It is true that destruction is on 
their lips, but I say it in no spirit of disparagement that consistently 
with the attitude that they took 3 years ago, they cannot quietly 
, walk into the Councils without some such shibboleth on their lips. I 
have however very little.doubt that when they have entered the 
Councils, destruction will alter into construction.’' 

The Bombay Liberals 

The Bombay Liberals were at this period more fortunate- 
They had as yet nothing to complain of Diarchy. Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad’s resignation from the Executive of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment early in June came as a surprise and the people expected 
another round of “ revelations ” orient the Reforms. But Sir 
Chimanlal chose not to take the public into confidence and 
recite his experience in the Government In his letter of resignation 
to the Governor he wrote that he felt “ very strongly that in the 
present state of politics in the country and looking to the needs of 
his party with the general elections imminent, it is his imperative 
duty to resign office and seek re-election to the Assembly." There 
was not a breath about the Reforms and Diarchy which seemed to 
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have given a quietus to the Bombay Liberals. The second Bombay 
Provincial Liberal Conference* held at Karad (Poona) on 19th May, 
reflected their attitude. Some 250 delegates from the scattered 
Liberals of the presidency attended. Rao Bahadur R. R. Kale, the 
Chairman, of the Reception Committee, delivered a thoughtful address 
dealing mainly with their achievements under the Reforms and 
emphasised the spread of Liberalism in India to stem the corroding 
influences of castes and communal differences. Mr. Chnnilal 
M. Mehta who presided stressed the superiority of constitutional 
methods over direct action and strongly attacked the Congressmen. 
With those who intended to enter the Councils with a view to mend* 
ing them, he thought, the Liberal party had no quarrel. But the 
Liberal party and all the rest in the country who stood for steady and 
ordered progress through constitutional evolution could not uncon¬ 
cernedly look on when N. C. O’s also threatened to enter the Councils 
with the avowed intention of obstructing the working of the constitu¬ 
tional machinery. The pay of the higher Services next came in for 
much scatching criticism at the hands of Mr. Gandhi. He said that 
he would fail in his duty if he did not give definite expression to 
the public feeling that the salaries of the I. C. S. and other all-India 
Services were unduly enhanced by the Secretary of State for India in 
1918 to buy off tbeir threatened powerful opposition to the intro¬ 
duction of the Reforms, that these salaries did not stand in need of 
any revision, and that the Services were so heavy that India could not 
any longer bear the burden of such costly sorvice on its present scale. 

Of the resolutions passed by the Conference the most important 
ones were the following : — 

At the instance of the Hon. Prof. Kale a resolution expressing 
keen dissatisfaction at Lord Peel’s despatch of November last and 
asking for the immediate grant of full Provincial Autonomy aDd 
introduction of responsibility in the Central Government in all 
departments except military, foreign and political, was unanimously 
carried. The next resolution related to military expenditure and it 
was proposed by Mr. Dugal, a non-Brahmin. The resolution demanded 
further reduction in military expenditure by giving effect to all the 
recommendations of retrenchment of the Inchcape Committee by 
further reducing the British element and Indianisation of the Army. 
Mr. Krayadbar proposed the resolution about the salt-tax. It 
characterised Lord Reading’s action in certifying the salt tax as most 
arbitrary, unwise and inexpedient, and expressed the view that the 
circumstances, in which he did so could by no stretch of imagination 
be described as an emergency. The resolution also expressed the 
opinion that the non-official members of the Assembly will be justified 
in refusing further supplies of money as they might think fit. 
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The resolution on the Royal Commission on Public Services 
protested against its appointment and expressed the opinion that no 
question oi the salaries etc.* of the Services should be considered 
unless it be accompanied by a further grant of reforms. Mr. D. 
P. Desai, the Kenya delegate* put before the Conference a compre¬ 
hensive' resolution about Indians in the Colonies. 

The Bombay Liberal Manifesto 

On August 10th, soon after the proroguation of the Councils, 
the Western India Liberal Association issued its election manifesto. 
It said:— 

“The Liberal Party, although of the view that the Reforms 
Scheme of 1919 was inadequate in various respects, agreed to work 
the same as it constituted an advance and a substantial improvement 
on the previous order of things and because they were convinced that 
by working ihe new constitution a further early advance would be 
assured and accelerated. The wisdom of this step has been more than 
justified. Firm in their conviction that it is only by constitutional 
method that India will achieve complete self-government and not by 
running after illusory and unobtainable programmes of attaining 
complete Swaraj in a few days or months, tbe Liberal Party have, in 
spite of the undeserved abuse to which they were subjected by the 
misguided among their own people on the one hand, without any fear 
of official displeasure on the other, applied themselves manfully to 
the task of working the new constitution. In doing so they worked 
with the sole purpose of securing public good and did not hesitate to 
relentlessly oppose Government when it was necessary to do so, and 
they claim that the record of their work is one which must receive 
the approbation of all right-thinking men. 

“Irj the Central Legislature they immediately applied themselves 
to secure the repeal of the various repressive laws against which the 
people had been protesting vainly for many years and they succeeded 
in securing such repeal. They worked for and accomplished the 
removal of racial distinctions in the Criminal Law. They have 
throughout insisted upon a policy of retrenchment and sound finance 
and they claim that they forced upon the unwilling Government a 
thorough investigation of the expenditure of the Indian Government 
by the Incheape Committee, and compelled the Government of India 
to agree to substantial reduction in the expenditure as a result of 
that Committee. By their efforts the Fiscal Commission was appoint¬ 
ed whose recommendations when adopted would considerably encour¬ 
age Indian industry and conserve its financial resources. The Party 
has kept equally in view the improvement of the conditions of labour 
and has helped in inaugurating and helping important legislation in 
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that direction. It has stood uncompromisingly for the rights of equal 
citizenship for Indians throughout the Empire. It has insisted upon 
genuine steps to be immediately taken for affording equal opportuni¬ 
ties to Indians for military and naval careers with a view to the early 
Indianisation of the Army and making India self-reliant for 
defending herself. It has also supported the rapid Indianisation of 
various public services consistently with efficiency. It has stood for 
the maintenance of a stable Government and complete security of 
life and property as essential to the ordered progress of India 
towards complete Self-government. 

“The Liberal Party has striven with considerable success for the 
enfranchisement of women and it will continue its efforts to secure 
perfect equality for women in the rights of citizenship. The party 
has worked and will continue to work for promoting the well-being 
of the backward and depressed classes and is pledged to secure for 
these classes special facilities for education and their due share in 
the administration and in Government appointments. 

“In the various Provinces the Liberal Party can show equally 
good achievements to its credit. In Bombay they insisted upon strict 
retrenchment and compelled Government to accept a cut of Rs. 60 
lakhs at one stroke. They helped in passing a measure for the 
introduction of free and compulsory primary education throughout 
the presidency and has put on the Statute Book a liberal measure of 
local self-government. The Party has shown the courage of shoulder¬ 
ing responsibility in undertaking vast schemes of irrigation calculated 
to bring great prosperity to the province and have voted funds for them. 

“The Liberal Party is not the party of the supporters of Govern¬ 
ment. As regards the Central Government where the element of 
responsibility has not been introduced, and in the Provinces as regards 
reserved subjects which are not administered by the elected represent¬ 
atives of the people, the Liberal Party is the party of Opposition. 
Its touch-stone is publio good and the early attainment of complete 
Dominion Status by India. It is a party that will support Gov¬ 
ernment or any other body if it is convinced that a particular 
measure was in the real interests of the country. It has not hesitated 
and will not hesitate in the future to do all it can to oppose and 
criticise as strongly as possible any measures of Government which 
are calculated to injure the interests of the country. It has, for 
instance, strongly denounced the unjustifiable action of the Governor- 
, General in certifying the enhancement of the j5a.lt Tax in direct 
opposition to the repeatedly declared wishes of the Legislature. The 
Liberal Party will carry on an effective constitutional agitation for 
securing such safeguards in the constitution as to render the repetition 
of such &d abuse of power impossible. 
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“The Liberal Party has been profoundly disappointed at and 
Views with great resentment the betrayal of India by the British 
Cabinet at Home in the settlement of the question of that colony. 
The Liberal Party will join hands with all other parties in taking all 
measures for making effective Indian feeling in the matter. It will 
unflinchingly adopt all available constitutional methods to secure an 
early reversal of the most unjust and humiliating treatment of 
Indians abroad. The Liberal Party will do its utmost to combat the 
threatened iniquitous treatment of Indians by General Smuts in 
South Africa and will not rest till full and equal citizenship is secured 
for Indians throughout the British Empire. 

“The Liberal Party will strive by every constitutional means to 
secure the following objects :— 

“1. Securing of complete Dominion Status for India as quickly 
as possible. 2. Immediate full responsibility in the provinces so as 
to bring to an early end the transition period of diarchy. 3. Imme¬ 
diate inauguration of responsibility in the Central Government. 

4. Curtailment of the powers of the Viceroy to over-ride the 
decision of the Legislature specially with regard to Finance Bills. 

5. Curtailment of the powers of interference of the Secretary of 
State with the Government of India and the Indian Legislature. 

6. Steady reduction of the military and evil expenditure at least to 
the extent recommended by the Inchcape Committee. 7. A genuine 
and effective attempt at early Indianisation of the Army. 8. Rapid 
Indianisation of the Services while maintaining the proper standard 
of efficiency. 9. Provincialising the Services as far as possible and 
vesting the control of all such Indian services as may he found 
necessary to maintain in the Government of .India instead of the 
Secretary of State. 10. A genuine attempt to make the Territorial 
Force a success by making effective recruitment and incurring the 
necessary expenditure for those purposes and otherwise making 
the force attractive. 11. Independence of the Government of India 
and the Indian Legislature in fiscal matters. 12. Bights of equal 
citizenship for Indians in all parts of the British Empire. 13. Bapid 
extension of sanitation as well as education of all grades, primary, 
secondary and higher, and immediate introduction of free and com¬ 
pulsory education throughout the country. 14. Strong support to 
the claims of the educationally backward communities to a proper 
share in the services and administration. 15. Provision of special 
facilities for education of all kinds for the students of the backward 
communities and depressed classes. 16. Amelioration of the con¬ 
ditions of labour and securing to labour their proper rights. 
17. Gradual curtailment of the consumption of liquor and other 
drugs so as to attain total prohibition within a reasonable time. 
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18. Revision of the financial settlement with a view to secure 
just treatment to the Bombay presidency by securing to it. a due share 
of the rapid growth in revenue brought about by its own enterprise 
and industries.” 


The U. P. Liberal Conference 

The most important Liberal move was however made in the 
U. P. under the lead of Mr. Chitamani who made an extensive tour 
of campaign on behalf of the Liberal party throughout the province. 
The popular sympathy which he enjoyed at this time for his 
troubles with the U. P. Government helped him to secure largo 
audiences and everywhere he met with the most enthusiastic recep¬ 
tion. His efforts culminated in an important conference of the 
U. P. Liberals at Benares held on the 23ri and 25th August under 
the presidentship of Mr. A. C. Sen, the veteran Liberal leader of 
Lucknow. In a very lengthy address the President dwelt mainly 
on all-India topics, especially on the position of India in the 
Empire, the Kenya outrage, then the burning topic of the day, 
and advocated strong measures such as retaliation and boycott of 
the Imperial Conference and the Empire Exhibition in' return. 
He further insisted upon freeing the Govt, of India from the 
Secretary of State’s control, a radical reform of the Military policy, 
and a substantial reduction of the Military expenditure, and exposed 
the farce that was being enacted by the Govt, of Indianising the eight 
units of the Indian army. He strongly urged for complete provincial 
autonomy and a thorough-going Indianisation of the Services and 
recruitment in England should be stopped at once. Ho also dwelt 
upon the subjects of the separation of functions (judicial and execu¬ 
tive), Hindu-Muslim relations, the Swadeshi movement, the relations 
between landlords and tenants, between Capital and Labour and 
some other provincial or less important topics. 

The most important resolutions of the Conference were :— 

On Self-Government 

The experience of the working of the Government of India Act of 1919 
during the last two years and a haif having demonstrated the soundness of the 
criticisms uttered by and on behalf of the Indian Liberal Party when the scheme 
was under consideration and also the necessity in the interests of National pro¬ 
gress of a further substantial constitutional advance at an early date, both in the 
Central Government and in the provinces, this Conference urges that speedy 
action be taken to amend the said Act and the rules made thereunder, ao as, among 
other things, to divest the Secretary of State for India of the right of superinten¬ 
dence, direction and control of the Government of India and its revenues and 
make the Government of India responsible to the Legislative Assembly, except for 
a limited period in respect of foregu and po.itical and military policy, to make 
the relation of the Secretary of State for India to the Government of India 
analogous, except for a limited period in matters of foreign anti political and 
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military policy, to the relation of the Secretary of State for the Colonies to the 
Dominions, and to abolish the India Council, to make the Provincial Governments 
completely responsible to their respective Legislative Councils and to transfer from 
the Secretary of State to the Government and the Legislature of India full control 
over the All- India Civil Services, provided that any guarantee that may be thought 
neccssa’-y may be given to the present membera of the Services to assure them 
the continuance of their existing salaries and pensions. 

Mr. Chintamani on Kenya. 

Mr. €. Y. Chintamani, on being called upon to move 1 the Kenya 
resolution, thanked the Conference on behalf of Pandit Jagat Narayan 
and himself, neither of whom he said was a non-co-operator or posed 
as a martyr for the resolution passed early in the day appreciating 
their services and approving the action taken by them in resigning 
their olbce. Turning to the Kenya que-tion he said: His Majesty’s 
Government has swallowed the very resolution which they had 
themselves accepted in letter and spirit only two years ago at the 
Imperial Conference. In flagrant violation of the most unequivocal 
pledges, the British Government yielded in a disgraceful manner to 
the threats of violence of the white population of Kenya in case the 
Indian demands were conceded. The disproportionate and excessive 
representation of the While settlers in the Kenya Legislature has 
been supported on the ground of communal representation, a principle 
adopted in India not at our instance, but inspite of onr protestations. 
Mr. Andrews had told the public that the lowlands of Kenya reserved 
for Indians is marked in the maps as a swamp. Mr. Chintamani 
quoted the uncomplementary remarks of the “ Pioneer ” regarding 
the White Settlers in South Africa and observed that the White Paper 
issued by His Majesty’s Government was white in only so far that it was 
printed on a White Paper and showed anything but a white transaction. 
The Kenya decision was a complete example of organised hypocrisy 
and a movement of disgraceful betrayal of India’s interests. Mr. 
Chintamani made a strong and forceful speech speaking for over ^ 5 
minutes in appealing to the self-respect of Indians to work incessantly, 
unitedly and resolutely, giving themselves no rest and the Govern¬ 
ment no peaoe till the decisions arrived at by His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment with regard to Kenya and South Africa were annulled. The 
resolution runs as follows: — 

This Conference records its sense of grave and acute dissatisfaction, at the 
utterly one-sided and most unjust decisions taken by His Majesty’s Government 
on the Kenya question, decisions that are at once a flagrant breach of the past 
pledges and a direct negation of an eqnal and honourable place for India in the 
British Empire and are bound to affect the attitude of India towards the British 
Empire. ThiB Conference regrets the utterly inadequate presentment of the case 
for India by the India Office and the Government of India which should exist for 
upholding India’s interests and it urges the publication without delay of the 
whole of the correspondence between the Government of India, the India Office, 
and the Colonial Office. ThiB Conference further protests against the systematic 

8 
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anti-Indian, policy of the Government of South Africa and resents the disabilities 
to which Indian nationals are subjected in several other Dominions and Colonies 
and is certain that the people of India will make every effort in their power to 
win for India the same status in her dealings with other members of the Empire 
as is enjoyed by the Dominions. The Government and Parliament in England 
having failed in their duty of safe-guarding India’s legitimate interests, this 
Conference is clearly of opinion that a policy of retaliation should be adopted by 
the Government of India ami it urges that the Reciprocity Bill which has passed 
the Legislative Assembly should soon be approved of by the Council of State and 
assented to by the Viceroy and that rales be made thereunder and appropriate 
action taken without avoidable delay. 

This Conference urges the imposition of a heavy import duty on South 
African Coal, the revocation of the sanction lately accorded by the Government 
of India to the re-opening of Aided Labour Emigration to the Federated Malay 
States, Mauritius and Ceylon, the withdrawal of the Government of India from 
participation in tbe British Empire Exhibition, and an amendment of the Racial 
Discriminations Removal Act so as to deprive the Colonials in India of any of the 
special privileges still accorded to Europeans such as in criminal trials. 

ThiB Conference is surprised that the Hon’ble Sir B. N. Sharma, the Member 
in Charge, should in his speeches in the Legislative Assembly and the Council of. 
State have attempted a defence of the Kenya decisions, and it is of opinion that 
be as well as tbe two other Indian Members of the Government of India should 
resign their offices as a protest against the humiliation of India by His Majesty’s 
Government 

This Conference expresses its sense of high appreciation of the eminent 
services rendered to India in thi6 connection by the Right Honourable V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri, Messrs. O. F, Andrews and Polak, Messrs. Kamat and Jamuadas 
Dwarkadas, and Mi'. Desai and other Members of the Kenya Indian Delegation. 

Salt Tax. 

This Conference strongly disapproves of the action of His Excellency the 
Viceroy in certifying the Finance Bill in order to double the tax on salt, in 
disregard of the decision of the Legislative Assembly and earnestly hopes that 
the Assembly will next March vote for the reduction of the duty to the old level 
of Re. 1-4 a maund and is further of opinion that, unless the Central Government 
is made responsible to the Legislature, the power of certification vested in the 
Governor-General should be curtailed by an amendment of section 67-B of the 
Government of India Act in the manner suggested by the Legislative Assembly, 
so that the powers in future be limited only to matters affecting the peace and 
tranquility of British India. 

Military Policy. > 

Another recolutlon adopted referred to the Military policy and expenditure, 
and urged that the Indian Army should be made truly Indian by a reduction of 
the strength of the British Army in India and its progressive replacement by 
Indian units, by a mpid increase of the numbers of Indian Officers holding the 
King’s Commission, by the adm'ssion of duly qualified Indians to all branches 
and all ranks of the defensive organization of the country, by the provision in 
India of adequate facilities for the attaining of Indians as officers by the amal¬ 
gamation of the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces and, if this be not immediately 
feasible, by the removal of the invidious distinction between them as regards con¬ 
ditions of service by an equitable reappointment of charges between Britain and 
India by insistenceupcn all possible economies in the military administration, 

Indianisation. 

The next resolution which referred to tbe Indianisation of Civil Services 
laid down that the Provincial Services should replace the All-India Services as far 
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88 possible. The Conference protested against the excessive disproportionate con¬ 
tributions levied upon the local Government by the Government of India ancl 
pleaded that the Local Government should be relieved of its contributions. 

The next resolution on economy and retrenchment in the United Provinces 
and the Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions and Services ran thus : 

“This Conference regrets that further publicity has not been given to the 
proceedings of the United Provinces Economy Committee and that so far as it is 
aware that- public bodies or public men have been invited to place their views 
before the Committee, this Conference is of opinion that the cost of administra¬ 
tion should be reduced inter aha by the abolition of ooi-tly and superfluous posts 
such as those of Superintending Engineers, by the conversion of the post of Chief 
Secretary to that of an ordinary Secretary and by the abolition of the Lucknow 
allowances given to him and to the Chief Engineers, by the fixing of the salaries 
of members of the Government at Rs. 4,000 a month in the place of Rs. 5,333-5-4, 
by the substitution as for as possible in all departments of less costly Provincial 
for Imperial Services Officers, by a reduction of the number of revenue districts, 
by the adoption of all the recommendations of the P. W. D. reorganization com¬ 
mittee of 1022, besides those mentioned above which make for economy and re¬ 
trenchment, and by a reduction of the strength of the Inspecting agents in the 
Education Departments, by a reduction of the number of Excise Inspectors, by the 
abolition or reduction of the posts of Circle Inspectors of Police, and farther sub¬ 
stantial reductions in the Police and Forest Departments and by stopping expen¬ 
diture upon buildings that are not absolutely, and immediately required and by 
curtailing substantially the dimensions of the Government’s annual exodus to the 
hills. This Conference is opposed to any reductions beyond what can be effected 
by more economical administration and by the substitution of Indian for 
European agency in beneficial services such as Education, Industries, Medical, 
Public Health.” 

“ This Conference records its strong disapproval of the long delay that has 
been made by the Government in dealing with the recommendations of the Stuart 
Committee on the separation of Judicial and Executive Funct-ons.” 

“ It' is the deliberate conviction of this Conference that no reform will give 
public satisfaction which will leave the trial of-cases under section 107,108 and 110 
ol the Criminal Procedure Code in the hands of Executive Officers and which will 
not effect a complete separation of the two functions as well aB the two Services, 


The Liberal Manifesto 

The following manifesto was issued on behalf of the 
Council of the National Liberal Federation of India by Mr. C. 
Y. Chintamani, General Secretary, on August 23rd. on the 
eve of the Liberal Conference at Benares.— 

1. The Liberal party of India is as old as the days of Baja Bam 
Mohan Boy and its greatest member was Dadabhai Naoroji. It- is 
the party that is faithful to the traditions and principles, policies 
and methods, and is steadily and consistently carrying on the work 
of the Indian National Congress that was founded by Hume, served 
devotedly by Wedderhurn, and rehabilitated after 1907 by Mehta 
and Gokhale, among others. It exists to realise the ideal held 
forth by Dadabhai Naoroji at the great Congress of 1906, of Swaraj 
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for India within the British Commonwealth. It seeks to achieve by 
constitutional action Self-Government and Dominion Status for India 
as early as possible. It is to the constitutional efforts of the Indian 
National Congress that India owes the Reforms of 1892, 1909, 
and 1919. In connection with the last and most liberal of the three 
Acts, those robust-hearted Congressmen who had not lost faith or 
given up patience were obliged in the public interest to separate 
themselves from the old organization when it passed under a new 
control and ceased to he what it had been. They then founded the 
National Liberal Federation of India with the double object of ensuring 
the effectuation of the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme in as liberal 
a form as possible and of sustaining the old Congress movement. 

2. The Liberal Deputation to England in 1919 worked hard 
to get the Government of India Bill passed into law freed from 
defects and substantially liberalized. A comparison of the Bill with 
the Act will show that the labours of the deputation had not gone 
in vain. In the following year equal efforts were put forth to see 
that the Rules framed unti er the Act were such as to fulfil its 
purposes. It is unfortunate that, on the whole, success did not 
reward the latter efforts. Since the Act came Into operation members 
of the party inside the several Governments and Legislatures in 
the country as well as in outside public life have laboured unceasingly 
for the removal of wrongs and the redress of grievances as well as 
for the development, of beneficial services. And they have succeeded 
not only in doing much present good but equally in demonstrating 
tho fitness of Indians for the exercise of the rights of Self-Govern¬ 
ment. It is undoubted that their achievement would have been 
greater if a section of our countrymen had not withheld their co¬ 
operation from the Legislatures and pursued a propaganda which 
materially increased' the difficulties of the situation and has proved 
an admitted failure. 

3. A regrettable change of spirit and temper in the Govern¬ 
ment here and in England since the attempted boycott by tho Non- 
co-operation party of the visit of His Royal Highness tho Prince of 
Wales and the enforced resignation of the offico of Secretary of State 
for India by Mr. Montagu is another adverse factor that the Liberals 
have had to contend against. Besides, the introduction of the 
Reforms unfortunately synchronized with the acutest financial strin¬ 
gency the Government in India were ever confronted with and this 
inevitably interfered with the development of schemes of beneficial 
services by Ministers in the several provinces. But, in spite of the 
fresh affront to Indian feeling offered by the decision of his Majesty’s 
Government on the Kenya issue, the Indian Liberal party have full 
confidoi ce in the efficacy of vigorous and sustained constitutional 
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agitation as much as they remain convinced of the futility of the 
method of non-co-operation that has been tried and found not only 
useless but positively harmful to the best interests of India. And 
it is their firm intention to work with redoubled vigour for such a 
transformation of the character and constitution of the Government 
as to make it as nearly as may be ‘ Government of the people, by 
the people, for tie people/—in other words ‘ Swaraj \ 

Achievements of the Party. 

4. Holding the views they do on the question of the appro* 
priate political methods for the people of India to pursue, and having 
regard to the position they took up in connection with the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reform Scheme, it was right and natural that the 
members of the Liberal party should have decided to take their 
full share in the working of that scheme as it finally took shape. 
The events of the last two years and a half have more than vindica¬ 
ted the wisdom of their attitude and action. Those Liberals who 
were appointed members of the Government as well as the much 
larger numbers who were non-oflBcial members of the Legislature 
made strenuous attempts to promote the well-being and advancement 
of the people in every manner open to them. It will be seen from 
the instances given below that no inconsiderable measure of success 
has attended their efforts. Where actual results have not yet been 
achieved, the cause of reform has still been advanced and success 
can bo said to be much nearer than before. 

5. The Press Act, the most obnoxious of all the repressive 
laws of India, has been repealed, and so have been several other 
measures that curtailed the civil liberties of the people. The Acts 
that still remain in force would also have disappeared if the situation 
had not been complicated by the disturbing activities of non-co- 
oporators. Extremist agitation and methods furnished the occasion 
or gave the excuso for the original enactment of repressive laws ; 
to thorn must be attributed at least in part the continued existence 
of somo of them on the. Statute Book. 

The many irritating racial discriminations that disfigured the 
Criminal Procedure Code have nearly been done away with. 

The Legislative Assembly has several times advocated the 
introduction of further substantial constitutional reforms at an 
early date. 

Tbe Fiscal Commission with an Indian Chairman and a majority 
of Indian members was constituted at the instance of the Assembly, 
and its recommendations when carried into effect are likely to give a 
much needed stimulus to the development of Indian industries- The 
first practical step has already been taken by the Government in the 
direction recommended by the Commission. The country is very 
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properly interested in the Swadeshi movement. In this sphere the 
pressure exerted by the Assembly and the Councils and the work of 
Ministers have led to a policy of support of home in preference to 
foreign produots in the purchase of Government stores and also to 
the institution of Industrial surveys, the development of technical 
education, and the grant of State aid to industries. This, and not 
the Rbnddav propaganda with its implied ban of the Indian mill 
industry, is the true and really beneficial Swadeshi movement. • 

It is the non-official members of the Assembly and of the Pro¬ 
vincial Councils who brought about the appointment of the Inchcape 
and Provincial Retrenchment Committees, and who have forced the 
Government to reduce expenditure so as to minimize the necessity of 
new taxation. The effort to secure a reform of military policy and 
a reduction of military expenditure, with the double object of making 
the Indian Army eventually a truly national army adequate for all 
legitimate requirements in India and of setting free a much larger 
share of the public revenues for application to beneficial purposes of 
internal development, has been as unceasiDg as the attempt at a 
rapid Indianization of the Civil Services which should he recruited in 
the country itself and controlled by the Government of India acting 
in conformity with the policy of the Legislature. 

The separation of judicial from executive functions, extended 
educational facilities, and a reform of educational policy so as to bring 
the system into closer accord with Indian conditions and requirements, 
measures for the improvement of agricultural methods, more effective 
control by the Legislature of land revenue policy so that zemindars 
and ryots may suffer no hardship or injustice, measures for the impro¬ 
vement of the position of tenants, the welfare of labour, the bringing 
of district administration into approximation with public opinion, a 
more enlightened and humane jail administration including the special 
treatment of political prisoners, temperance reform, a more econo¬ 
mical administration of the public works department, extension and 
reform of the system of local self-government in municipal as well as 
rural areas including the establishment of village Panchayats, measures 
for the improvement of public health, more adequate medical relief 
including the encouragement of indigenous systems of medicine, 
measures of BOcial legislation, and generally a vigilant criticism of 
administrative acts, methods «nd omissions so as to minimize abuses of 
authority and make the administration perform the better its true 
function of serving the public interests:—to these ends have the 
activities of the Liberal party inside and outside the Legislative 
Chambers been systematically directed, with not complete, it is true, 
but no small measure of success. It would have been greater if, as 
already stated, the first years of the new Government had unfortu- 
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nately not also been a period of unprecedented financial stringency. 
The record of the public activities of members of the Liberal party, 
marks an unmistakable advance along the path of seli-Q-ovornment. 

Misrepresentation by Extremists. 

6. It certainly is not true that the Liberal party is a body of 
indiscriminate supporters of the Government, as their political op¬ 
ponents sedulously misrepresent them to be. It exists with the single 
object of making organized efforts for the elevation of the political 
status of India and the amelioration of the social and economic 
condition of her pepole. The whole of the work of the Liberal 
members of the Legislatures, Central and Provincial, proclaims aloud 
that they are critics, not * co-operators as the latter term is ironically 
used in some quarters. They have never betrayed the slightest 
hesitation in speaking their minds freely aDd plainly. Their guiding 
principle is to say and do, not what pleases the Government, but what justice 
and the interests of the country demand. Whenever they have been 
driven to a choice between serving their countrymen whom they be¬ 
lieve to be misguided, they have unhesitatingly elected the former 
and higher course even at the cost of deliberate misrepresentation 
by extremist writers and speakers. They have worked the present 
Reforms and will continue to do so. But the experience that has 
been acquired during the last two years and a half has demonstrated 
the correctness of all the suggestions and criticisms they made in the 
years 1918 to 1920. They never said that the Reforms were all that 
they should be, and it is utterly untrue that only now as a result of 
disillusionment have they begun to point out defects in them. Today 
they are more than ever convinced of the imperative necessity of a 
substantial amendment of the Government of India Act in the near 
future, to ensure that Indian interests shall not be sacrificed or sub¬ 
ordinated to British or Imperial purposes, and that India shall bo 
governed in the largest possible measure by Indians themselves in 
accordance with the will of their representative Legislatures. 

7. The sacrifice of legitimate Indian interests in many of the 
Dominions and Colonies and tbe indignities to which the Indian 
settlers'there are not infrequently subjected, against which not only the 
Legislative Assembly and the Council of State but the whole country 
hes strongly and constantly protested, further demand that every 
effort should be made to secure Dominion Status for India. The 
betrayal of India by His Majesty’s Government in the recent Kenya 
‘settlement’ has forcibly brought home to every thinking and 
self-respecting Indian the humiliation of the present position of his 
Motherland and the necessity of a supreme effort to obtain for India 
rights similar to those of the Dominions in order that India’s interests 
may be effectively protected and India’s honour vindicated, 
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Work to bo Done. 

8. It will thus be seen that the programme of the Indian Liberal 
party is to strive by means of vigorous and sustained constitutional 
action, to secure at the earliest possible date :— 

(1) the same status for India in her dealings with other members 
of the British Commonwealth as is accorded to the Seli-governing 
Dominions ; (2) the approximation as far as may be of the relations 
between the Secretary of State for India and the Government 
of India to the relations that subsist botween the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies and the Governments of the Dominions, and 
the abolition of the Council of the Secretary of State for India; 
( 3 ) a reform of the constitution and functions of the Government 
of India so as to make it responsible to tne Legislative Assembly in 
all matters save foreign* political and military affairs and including 
fiscal policy ; [Such aots as tho receno Certification of the Finance Bill 
doubling the salt tax against the will of the Legislative Assembly 
should no longer be possible ;] (4) the abolition of Executive Councils 
in the provinces and the conversion of the whole of the provincial 
Governments into Ministries responsible to the Legislatures; (o) the 
extinction of tho provincial contributions to the Central Government; 

( 6 ) a radical reform of military policy such that Indians may get 
into their proper place in all tho branches of the defensive organisation 
of the country, and a substantial reduction of military expenditure; 

(7) a rapid Indianization of the Civil Services and their control 
by the Government of India instead of by the Secretary of State, as 
an integral and indispensable part of the policy of responsible gov¬ 
ernment for India ; (S) the widest possible diffusion of education 
and a reform of the system so . as to bring it into greater harmony 
with Indian conditions ai>d requirements; (9) the adoption of 
measures for the uplift of all tho backward classes, and specially 
the provision of extended educational facilities for their boys and 
girls; ( 10 ) legislation to bring land revenue policy under the control 
of the Legislature for the better protection of the legitimate interests 
of landholders, and for the amelioration of the condition of tenants; 
( 11 ) the improvement of agriculture and the development of the 
co-operative movement ; ( 12 ) the development of Indian industries; 
(13) social legislation, and the welfare of labour ; (14) the complete 
separation of judicial and executive functions as well as the Services ; 
(15) the eradication of the drink eviL 

9. On this programme the Council of the National Liberal 
Federation of India appeal to the country with confidence to return 
at the ensuing General Elections to the Legislative Assembly and the 
various Provincial Councils candidates put forward or supported by 
he Liberal party’s organizations in the several provinces. 



The R oyal Commission 

The greatest discredit, and also disillusionment, of the Liberals 
came from the Royal Commission on the Public Services, set up at 
the instigation of the European Services iust at the moment when the 
Conservative Government in England refused to consider the grant 
of further Reforms to India. Mr. Mazumdar’a resolution for an 
early step towards more Reforms had been passed by the Assembly in 
1921 and the Govt, of India had accepted that. That was in the 
regime of Mr. Montagu, hut Lord Peel, the new Secretary of State, 
refused to consider the Indian demand (p. 72) that was hacked even 
by the Govt, of India and forthwith appointed a Royal Commission 
to enquire into the grievances of the Service-men- The dramatic 
announcement of this Commission and the strong resentment that it 
excited amongst Indians are given in the section' on the Central 
Legislatures (see pp. 254,259). The Assembly refused to sanction the 
cost.'The objeot of the Commission was very clearly set forth, divested 
of all camouflage, by the ex*I. C. S. Governor, Lord Meston, in the 
Evening standard of London. He said:— 

“ The problem before Lord Lee 1 b in effect, however his instructions may 
be worded, to decide how far the British element in the Public Services can be 

maintained. to make proposals for a career in which the young 

Englishman will be secure. The conditions must be sufficiently attractive 
to secure men of the right stamp. While Lord Lee, presumably, will not discuss 
the pace of progress towards Home Buie, he ought to be able to induce the 
Government to guarantee to young Englishmen contemplating an Indian 
career a reasonable period of service and reasonable conditions of work 
and pay.” 

Inspite of all Indian opposition the Royal Commission began its 
preliminary meetings at Delhi on Nov. 6th and 7th with the following 
members : the Rt. Hon’ble Viscount Lee of Farham (Chairman), Sir 
Reginald Craddock, Mr. B. N. Basu, Sir Cyril Jackson, Sir M. 
Habibnllah, Mr. Hari KiBsan Kaul, Mr. D. Petrie, Professor P. 
Coupland, and Mr. N. M. Samarth. The composition of the com¬ 
mission was significant; the Indian element was extremely weak. 
The proceedings commenced with the reading of the Royal Warrant 
as follow8 

“Having regard to the necessity for maintaining a standard of administration 
in conformity with the responsibilities of the Grown for the Government of India 
and to the declared policy of Parliament in respect of the increasing association 
of Indians in every branch of the administration, and in view of the experience 
now gained of the operation of the system of Government established by the 
Government of India Act in.respect of the superior Civil Services in India, to 
enquire into : (1) the organisation and general conditions of service, financial and 

8(a) 
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otherwise of those services ; (2) The possibility of transferring immediately or 
gradually any of their present duties and functions to services constituted on a 
provincial basis; (3) The recruitment of Europeans and Indiana respectively 
for which provision shoald be made under the constitution established by the 
said Act and tbe best method of ensuring and maintaining snch recruitment and 
to make recommendations,” 

Lord Lee in his opening remarks emphasised the significance 
of the Royal Warrant which constituted a direct mandate from the 
King-Emperor to the commissioners. To create a favourable im¬ 
pression, he tried to impress upon the people of India the fact that it 
was neither appointed by, nor responsible to, either the Govt, of India 
or the Secretary of State for India or indeed to any one but the King- 
Emperor himself ! A further attempt to cover the real purpose was 
made by pretending to place the question of Indianisation in the fore¬ 
front of the enquiry hut the most pressing point. Lord Lee admitted, 
was the immediate relief that should be given to the Services. 

Two questionnaires wore issued : one consisting of 7 questions 
on the organisation of All-India Services, and the other containing 
11 questions on Service conditions. The questions regarding organisa¬ 
tion of Services run : 

Question No. I:—In the light of the experience now gained of the operation 
of the system of Government established by the Government of India Act and in 
view of the avowed policy of Parliament as contained in tbe preamble of that 
Act, do yon consider possible any read]ustment of the position, in particular the 
possibility of transferring immediatety or gradually any of their present duties 
and function to services constituted on a provincial basis T If in your opinion 
any readjustment is necessary, what in yonr view should be the place and func¬ 
tions of these services and in particular of tbe Indian Civil Service in the Govern¬ 
ment of India 1 

Question No. 2.—The tables annexed set out the principal classes of superior 
appointments at the present held by members of the All-India Services. To wbnt 
extent in each of these classes do yon consider that European personnel must at 
present be retained for the maintenance of a standard of administration 
in accordance with the responsibilities of the Crown for the Government of India, 
and do you consider that- any progressive reduction of this European element 
will be practicable within, say, the next 20 years. 

Question No. 3 : Do you consider that the European element in the Services 
should be appointed and controlled by the Secretary of State in Council as 
members of Services organised on an All-India basis with the safeguards and 
conditions at present attaching to that organisation, or, should it be appointed 
and controlled by the Government of India, or, where the duties con ccrntd are 
under a Local Government, by the Looal Government f 

Question No. 4: Having regard to the declared policy of Parliament in 
respect of increasing the association of Indians in every branch of the adminis¬ 
tration and to the provision in section 84-A ol the Government of India Act for 
the appointment of a statutory commission in 1929 to report on the extent to 
which it is desirable to extend, modify or restrict the degree of responsibility of 
Government then existing in India and, having regard also to the importance of 
offering to recruits a career of adequate security and opportunity, on what 
conditions do you consider that tbe European element in the services should bo 
recruited f In particular, do you consider that engagements on short term 
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contracts would be suitable as a substitute for permanent appointments and, if 
so, to what extent and in what branches of the services f 

Question No. 5 : Do you consider that the Secretary of State in Council 
should continue to appoint and control the Indians required for duties and 
functions of the kind at present performed by the AU-India Services or should 
they be appointed by the Government of India or by Local Government f If 
you bold the former view, do you consider that any alterations are necessary in 
the methods adopted for recruitment of Indians for the All-India Services.’? 

Question No. 6 : Do you consider that the existing rate of pay for‘the All- 
India Services are suitable (A) for Europeans, (B) for Indians f If not, what 
leadjustments do you suggest ? 

Question No. 7: If Local Governments should appoint the personnel required 
for the duties and functions referred to in Q. 5, would it be preferable to organise 
them as separate superior Provincial Services or to amalgamate them with the 
existing Provincial Services ? In the latter what alternative scales of pay would 
in your opinion be necessary to obtain recruits of the required standard ? 

The 11 questions on Servioe conditions in All-India Services are : 

“ Question No. 1. Taking into consideration the provisions of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, do you consider that the position of members of the Services 
is adequately safe-guarded as regards (a) pay, (b) allowances, (c) prospects, (d) 
pensions ? If not, and bearing in mind the existing constitutional position in India 
have you any proposals to make f 

Question No. 2. Have you any observations to offer on the scheme for 
retirement on proportionate pension announced .in the Government of India, 
Home Department Resolution, dated November 8th 1921 No. F-149-1 (Establish¬ 
ment), as subsequently amended ? 

Question No. 3. What are your views with regard to the present rates of 
pay ? Give any figures available to you e. g. family budgets, distinguished 
between expenditure in India and expenditure involving remittance to the 
United Kingdom. If a new scale of remuneration were fixed now, how would 
you provide for its adjustment to meet future variations in prices and exchange ? 

Question No. 4. What are your views with regard to the question of passage 
allowances for officers in the services and their families ? If such allowances 
were granted, would you prefer they should take the form of an increase of 
overseas pay to all officers or the grant of a certain number of passages during 
an officer's service to himself^ his wife and family ? 

Question No. 6. Have you any criticism to make regarding the allowances 
payable to the services ? ' 

Question No. 6. Have you any observations to ofler regarding the with¬ 
drawal of exchange compensation allowance ? 

Question No. 7, Do you consider that any grievance exists in respect of 
house accommodation, the rent chargeable for official residence, or the house 
rent allowances granted when no official residence is available ? 

Question No. 8. Have"yon any criticism to make regarding the leave rules I 

Question No. 9. Do you consider that the pension rules and scales arc 
satisfactory ? If not, give reasons in detail for any proposals you may have to 
make. Do you consider that subscription to Provident Funds by Government 
in lieu of pensions should be adopted for (l) Officers now in the Services and (2) 
Future recruits. Have you any observations to make on the rules governing 
commutation of pensions and in particular the existing one-third restriction on 
the proportion of pension which may be commuted ? 

Question No. 10 . What is your opinion Of the comparative merits of family 
pensions and Provident Funds as provision for the families of deceased officers ? 
Have you any observations to offer regarding the existing I. C. S, family 
pension fund 1 
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Question No. 11, Do you consider that suitable provision is made for medical 
attendance for officers and their families! If not, have you any proposals to 
make ? 


The Sittings ol the Commission. 

A veil of secrecy was drawn over the activities oi the cominis' 
sion both at the commencement and during the hearing o£ evidence. 
It was known that Lord Lee and his European colleagues had 
interviewed prominent Service-men in England, Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
including, and Some of the most important evidences tendered were 
taken in camera and not made publio. For seven days the Commis¬ 
sion sat at Delhi, confabulating with the departmental heads of 
the Government of India and examining them in camera. The 
first witness examined in public was Mr. K. C. Roy of the 
Associated Press Service. Mr. Roy presented a closely reasoned 
memorandum over which he was cross-examined for three 
hours. At the outset Mr. Roy pointed out that the question of 
the structure of the constitution, which Lord Peel refused to 
consider, was bound up with aDy consideration of the position of the 
Services, and Lord Lee confessed that this “inherent difficulty” about 
the work of the Commission remained. Mr. Soy pointed out that 
the Government, if it wished to maintain its solvency, must 
employ Indian agency io a larger proportion to counter-balance the 
higher cost of superior appointments. The European official asking 
'a higher salary must reconcile himself to reduction in the number of 
men of his own race in the Services and a readjustment of the rates 
of pay on an Indian basis. Increaso in the number of Indians thus 
became an economic necessity, advantageous no less to the European 
official than to the Indian Govt, and to Indian political progress. The 
proportion of Europeans, he maintained, was higher and the present 
proportion of Indian recruitment, which is 37i per cent rising by 
li per cent, was not likely to affect this preponderance in the 
superior posts for some years to come. There was no reason 
therefore to fear that the European clement in adequate strength 
was in any way menaced. As regards recruitment, he said, it 
was not the Indian proportion that should be fixed but the European. 
As for control, the fact that the Ministers, saddled as they havo 
been with a machinery over which they have little control, are 
finding their position impossible should not be ignored. Tho 
emoluments of the Services should be regulated with an eyo to Indian 
financial conditions which should also govern outside recruiting. 
Mr. Roy’s exposure of the tactics adopted by the Services in the 
way of conducting an alarmistio propaganda in England and their 
wholesale maligning of Indians—tactics in which the Secretary of 
State practically acquiesced—was complete and unanswerable. Both 
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Lord Lee and Sir R. Craddock attempted to shake Mr. Roy from 
bis position but they failed. Mr. Roy met Lord Lee’s suggestion 
that we should keep a good number of Europeans in the Services to 
prevent us from cutting each other’s throats with the prompt and 
convincing rejoinder that communal frictious were their making and 
that the moment they left us to ourselves? the better might we adjust 
our communal differences. Sir Reginald Craddock hinted at the 
irresponsibility of the legislatures. “ Make the legislatures something 
more substantial than toys", was in substance Mr. Roy’s telling 
retort. 

The next important evidence before the Commission was that 
of the IT. F. Government Servants’ Association, comprising some 14 
services with a roll of 327 European members. It presented a 
lengthy memorandum covering 60 pages of foolsoap on November 
22 nd at Allahabad. At first this evidence was sought to be given in 
camera but better counsels prevailed and the Association consented 
to submit to a public examination. The demands that it put 
forth were amazing. The Government Servants demanded not only 
a salary commensurate with the necessities of the standard of life of 
the class to which they belonged plus an additional solutium for 
overseas service, but also compensation for diverse “unpleasantnesses,” 
such, for instance, as serving under Indians. The memorandum 
made it clear that the Services v ere iu no mood to be loyal servants 
of the Ministers. They admittedly had do enthusiasm for the Reforms 
and they wished to see that the Ministers were given no powers 
of insisting on their policy being fully carried out. Not even the 
Government of India would they allow to have control over them. 
They had confidence in none but His Majesty’s Secretary of State. 
They said, in effect, that all the district charges should be India* 
nised and left under a new superior Provincial service. To the 
European, whose sacred part and lot should henceforth be only to 
direct, supervise and control,;the only task should be that of the ad¬ 
visory one, on the one hand to the Ministers and, on the other, to the 
Indian district officers. European officials, of all the Services, for a 
group of districts, thus withdrawn from the interior and from direct 
administrative charges, should be concentrated in one centre, forming 
as it were a European official colony. If this be done, the advantages 
to the Crown, to the Government, and to the people no less than to 
the Services, will, they assured, be simply immense! What the 
“Crown” wants is of course, that the “ steel frame ” should be 
strengthened. That can be done by concentrating the members of 
the Services at certain spots in tbe country so that each centre 
might form a civilian cantonment. To the Services the change will 
be welcome. They pant after society ; they will have enough of it at 
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these centres. The present hill-station "seasons’ 1 may almost be 
perpefcualised and the poorest of them will lack neither the time nor 
' the money nor the opportunity to enjoy social amenities of all sorts. 

As regard their ‘ family budget, * even Lord Lee was constrained 
to observe that it was nothing but abnormal. There was not a single 
direction whether in respect of pay, pension, allowances, passages, 
compensation and ‘security 1 where the Association felt satisfied. 
Mr. Basu reminded them that their own countrymen in England, 
whether rich or poor, were simplifying life and sharing common 
troubles. The answer was that conditions in the two countries were 
different and that ‘prestige' and position had to be maintained 
here ! When Mr. Basu reminded them they could not expect to be 
safely lodged in Noah’s Ark while the world around was in troubled 
waters, and when Mr. Samarth asked whether they had realised the 
consequence of their demands on Indian publio opinion aDd as to 
whether Indian revenues could bear them, the curt answer was 
that they had asked for ‘living wages’ irrespective of all conse¬ 
quences 1 The Association felt specially sore on the appointment of a 
few Indians to the Secretariat which is the controlling machinery of 
the administration. It complaied that the policy of the Minister 
in replacing Europeans by Indians ‘unequal to the responsibilities of 
the posts to which they have been appointed in the Secretariat’ had 
made the administration suffer and it deolared that the continuance 
of the policy will lower the standard of administration- below what 
was the responsibility of the Crown in India I They specially 
mentioned the case of the XL P. Ministers and made false charges 
against them. Another glaring instance of hostility to the Reforms 
was displayed at the manifold suggestions of reversing ■ tho 
existing practice and putting the allowances solely in the hands of 
the Secretary of State and making them non-votable ; that the 
control of their pensions should always be in the hands of their 
India Office Chief, whatever the constitutional changes in India. 
The other demands included higher pay, free passages for himself and 
family, once every four years counting for leave, bigger allowances, 
relief in respect of house rent, more liberal leave rules, higher 
pensions, Parliamentary guarantee and option to commute pensions 
and the reversal of policy with regard to the Indianisation of the 
'Indian Medical Service with a view to ensure adequate supply of 
European civil surgeons, because on this ‘key service' depends the 
continuation of the other European services !! 

A far more unabashed piece of effrontery was the memorandum 
presented by the C. P. and Berar Association. The frankness with 
which that memorandum comprehensively cursed the Reforms, the 
Indian press, politicians and Indian officials, and in a minor key, the 
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Government of India and the India Office, might stagger any casual 
reader. It was exactly on all fours with the memorandum of the Civil 
Servants of C. P. and Berar sent to the Secretary of State for India 
about eighteen months ago. The Services in that memorandum took 
the astonishing step of arraigning the Government of India before the 
Secretary of State, -who himself did not escape sly digs. Even the 
Morning Post was constrained to admit that their action was rank 
insubordination. The present memorandum was the same retouched 
here and there with a view to its accommodation to the questionnaire. 
Lord Lee somewhat diplomatically styled the memorandum as 
“ strikingly phrased ” and as “ possessing contentious and highly 
debatable matter.” It was so full of malioious lies and ill-bred 
contempt of the Indians that Mr. B. N. Basu could Dot contain 
himself, and, as he said, he wanted to blow their case to the winds ; 
but Lord Lee intervened and out short the examination. 

The Bombay European Association which led evidence on the 
the 11th December at Bombay made out a far more sober case. 
It thought that European personnel in the Services was already 
dangerously weak and that any further extension of the scale of 
recruitment of Indians would not be in the interest of the country. 
Unlike the Home Civil Servioe, the Indian Civil Service must rule 
and administer and take the active share in the legislatures of India 
and the Provinces. The time had not yet come when politicians 
untrained id administration could replace the European in secretariats 
and Council Chambers. The administration should be carried on by 
the Services at least until such time as a further extension of self* 
Government was granted. 

The Bombay Govt. Servants’ Association included iD its demands 
protection against attaoks by Indian politicians and it cited the 
election manifestoes of Mr. Patel and Mr. Petit to show that the 
position of the Services was likely to be difficult in the future. 
w Mr. Sastri’s speech in the Council of State and Dr. Gout’s in the 
Assembly were further quoted to prove the determination of the 
politicians to control the Services which the latter refused to submit 
to. But in respect of pay, pension, medical attendance, etc. the 
Bombay men took up a more reasonable attitude than the U. P. and 
the C. P. Mr. Dow, who appeared on their behalf, however, made 
a characteristic statement, that he did not place any confidence in 
the Govt, of India but wanted all Service control to be in the hands 
of the Sec. of State. 

Amongst Indians examined by the Commission the most im¬ 
portant were Justice Suleman of Allahabad, Dr. Gour, Dr. Paianjpye 
and Sir Chimanlal Setalvad of Bombay. Mr. B. J. Dalai, I. C. S, 
Judicial Commissioner of Oudh, examined on November 24th at 
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Allahabad, made soma curious statements based mostly on fancy, 
as he admitted, regarding the importance of the European element 
in the services. Thoy represented the “Big Stick” and India still 
needed the big stick to keep her going straight I The European as 
the ruling race was feared and revered and he did not want that 
delectable arrangement to be disturbed. He did not favour a rapid 
Indianisation, for even in his own line, the Judicial, the European 
Judge was far quicker than the Indian. Other Indians who wanted 
to retain the European Services at their present position were 
Mr. C. N. Mehta and Mr. G. A. Gavai, M.L.O., who represented tho 
Depressed Classes. 

Mr. Justice Suleman, however, had no difficulty in scattering to 
the winds the criticism directed against Indian judicial officers by 
Mr. Dalai. It may be true that the European civilian went straight to 
the root of the matter; but it was truer in relation to criminal 
causes than civil, though he added that it was the system that was 
responsible. He also put in a plea for the separation of functions 
and though Sir Reginald Craddock tried to twit the member with 
the impracticability thereof, Mr. Justice Suleman stood his ground 
well. He also protested against the brand of inferiority under 
which the Indian officers had to work and exposed the hollowness 
of the cry for allowances etc. 

Dr. Paranjpye, who appeared before the Commission on the 
10th December, expressed his views in his usual frank manner. 
He wanted to entirely Indianioe the Services like the Edu¬ 
cational and the Judicial and thus several posts that are now 
filled by European L C. S. men, he would give to Indians. After 
deducting such posts from the total there will be a certain remainder 
of I. C. S. posts. That remainder he wanted to fill by recruitment 
on the basis of 50 per cent Europeans and 60 per oent Indians. 
The Western Indian National Liberal Association also sent in a strong 
memorandum that the control of the services in every respect should 
be transferred from the Secretary of State to the Government of 
India ; that the . present scale of salaries was very high and therefore 
its reconstitution on an Indian basis was urgently necessary ; that 
there was no need at all to increase salaries ; that there should be 
only one scale of payment for Indians and Europeans, the latter 
getting a small allowance as overseas allowance ; that the Educational 
and the Judicial Services should be immediately Indianised and that 
in all services the future recruitment should be based on the pro¬ 
portion of at least 80 per cent Indians, while in the Civil Service 
it should be 80 per cent Indians in the beginning increasing by 
one per cent per year and in the Police Service it should be 78 
Indians to 25 Europeans. 
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Dr. Gour, giving evidence on the. 18th December, it hie written 
memorandum observed that the experience gained of the operation 
of the Government of India Aot justified the appointment not only 
of the Royal Commission but also of the statutory commission. It was 
not logical to examine the future of the Civil Services without 
examining the future development of the country. The Indian Civil 
Service may have performed useful functions in the past, but he empha¬ 
sised that the country now required specialists and experts' in every 
branch. In judiciary he would give no plaoe to I. C. S. and would 
recruit it entirely from the' country. The present state created 
frequent deadlocks, and ending or mending the system was urgently 
called for. The history of Indianisation, he remarked, was one of 
melancholy reading, being a series of promises made to the ear and 
broken to the heart and Indians believed that the European members 
of the Civil Service were responsible for this, He urged the 
stoppage of further recruitment to AU-India Services, recruitment 
on short-tem contract where necessary, and the establishment of 
the control of the Government in this country. He thought Europeans 
in India were paid better than in any other part of the Empire. 
As for the Services’ demand for medical attendance by men of their 
own race, Dr. Gour said that Europeans cannot expect that their 
environments must remain unaltered to suit them, however necessary 
the alteration may be to suit a further development of the country. 

Mr. Hid&yatullah, Minister of Bombay, in a short statement 
wanted future recruits to I. C. S. to come on the understanding that 
their duty would be purely of an executive and advisory character 
and that they should not aspire to high posts like Governorships and 
Exceutive Councillorships. He would however keep the Europeans 
in comfort and contentment and for this would give the necessary 
guarantee with the Govt, of India. He would m detain the all- 
India character of the I. C. S„ I. P. S., I. M. S. and I. E. S. and the 
rest provincialised with imported experts on short-term contracts. 

Sir Chamanlal Setalvad, who was a member of the Royal Com* 
’ mission but resigned for private reasons, appeared before the Com¬ 
mission on Dec. 19tb. He too recommended that the I. C, S. should 
not hereafter be appointed to memberships of Government and 
.Governorships. As to the demand for rapid Indianisation, he said that 
Indian distrust and apparent hostility was not racial but against the 
Bystem. 'While the association of the European was necessary during 
the transition period, such association and the terms on which it was 
to be secured should at every stage be a matter of determination by 
the Indian people themselves through the Government of India and 
the Legislatures. Indianisation without complete control of the 
Government of India was not what India desired. Instead of 
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perpetuating the control of tbe Secretary of State, Sir Chamanlal urged 
that the step must be boldly taken of delegating those powers to 
the Government of India in respect of those services which are to 
retain All-India character and provincializing the rest under the 
control of the local Government and legislatures. 

The question of Indianisation and the position of the Services 
must be tackled together as a whole. The two things are linked and 
effect should not be given by the Government to the proposals 
regarding emoluments immediately while deferring a decision on tbe 
question of Indianisation. He strongly reseuted going into the 
question of the Services’ emoluments without a move towards Indiani¬ 
sation. On Lord Lee remarking that the Commission will deal 
with that point also. Sir Chamanlal observed that the latter point was 
bound to be ignored and he was afraid from past experience that 
such things do happen. • j 

One of the remarkable evidences tendered by the Europeans was 
of Mr. F. S. A. Slocock, Commissioner of Jubbylpore, President of 
the C. P. Retrenchment Committee, whose vigws were strangely in 
contrast to the other 1 . C. S. men. His views may he summed up 
thus: “ The cadres of the services should be reduced and superfluous 
expensive establishments gob rid of. All-lnclia Services should be 
replaced as far as possible by the provincial services and those 
British officers who are still kept should be we.-(l paid. Unless the 
Government is prepared to pay its British officers' liability it should do 
without them altogether. For nothing is worse fok the prestige of 
the British Raj than discontented and under-paid Britfch officers.' 

As for the change in the position of the I. C. S., MrL^locock opined 
that it had reduced the district officer from being the IcA \ Government 
into a mere executive'officer carrying out orders of' aV Government 
which was controlled not so much by the senior memW® of his own 
service as by others. He says the pity ie that the positioio is noc yet 
fully recognised and attempts are still made to camouflage it. 
Be considered that the British element was capable of (40 per cent 
reduction as soon as such reduction could be effected without injustice 
and administrative inconvenience. \ 

Mr. Slocock disbelieved the efficiency objection to thdj Indian 
officials, and said : “ It has always been a mystery to me tlbat the 
same Government, which handed over control to the Indian politician 
whose lack of experience and past careers afforded little ho u oe of 
maintenance of our accepted standards, should be so nervous ab^out 
entrusting any longer administrative powers to its own tried auM 
efficient Indian officers.” 

The Commission continued its work in 1924 and further pro¬ 
ceedings are chronicled in the next issue of the HkQl&T&lt. 



The Hindu Mahasabha 

BEN ARBS-19th AUGUST 1923 

The Hindu Mahasabha commenced its 7th session at Kashi 
Naresh Hall on Sunday, the 19fch Augustv It was a unique 
non-political gathering containing delegates from every province. The 
hall was overcrowded. The number of delegates was about 1,500. 
The whole gathering numbered over 6,000 with a sprinting of ladies. 
Among the distinguished gentlemen present were Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, Baja Moti Chand, Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, Baja Sir 
Eampal Singh, Swami Shradhanand, Swami Dayanand, Anagarik 
Dharmpal, Babu Bhagavan Das, Seth Ghanshiam Das Birla, Seth Jugal 
Kishore Birla,'Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu, 
Babu Purushotamdas Tandon, Principal Dhruva, Pandit Din Dayal, 
Dr. Munje, Pandit Giridhari Sharma, Dr. Gokulchand Naurang and 
Pandit Radhakant Malaviya. 

The proceedings commenced at 2*20 p. m., with a prayer in 
Sanskrit by Kaviratna Akhilanand Sharma followed by music. 

Baja MOTI CHAND, Chairman of the Reception Committee, then 
welcomed the delegates. He said the ob.ject of the Hindu Mahasabha 
was to unite the different sects of Hindus in a bond of love. Hindu 
organisation did not - mean any quarrel with any .other community. 
The Hindu religion advocated non-violence and the Hindus could do 
no injury to any other community. They only wanted to see their 
own community progress and to protect Hindu civilisation. Unless 
the Hindus were organised and strong, they could neither serve 
their own community nor achieve SwaTajya for the nation. He also 
favoured the organisation of the other communities of India because 
they wanted every part of the nation to be strong. He appealed to 
the delegates to consider how they could arrest the decline of the 
Hindus and inspire respeot in the hearts of others. 

PaDdit Dindayal Sharma, a leader of orthodox Sanatanists, then 
proposed Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya for the presidentship of the 
Mahasabha. , Swami Shradhanand seconded the proposition. 
Anagarika Dharmapal, a Buddhist leader of Ceylon, in supporting 
the motion said all Buddhists held Benares to be the most sacred 
pkee m the world and loved India, the birth place of Buddha, as 
When he was a boy he was dreaming that Hindus and 
Buddhists would unite some day. After coming to India he worked 
tor 32 years alone and unaided, but to-day his dream was fulfilled. 
Ho urged the Hindus to reclaim their lost brethren. Ninety per 
cent of the Kashmiri Mahomedans were Hindus and Buddhists who 
had been forcibly converted to Islam. 

9 
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Mr. CHINTAMANI, ft. Lll ^ =40Jf 

farther ^ repraMOtad by ft. 

^iSf^aSat ?srta isi?.* 

Kts* 

SMOTS SSSAffg^SZ 

Hindus and Mahomed,™ but greater unification. Foj theJast ten 
years he had been convinced that there was no more effecfave :means 
for having Hindn-Muslrm unity than by strengthening and ™i f yJ«& the 
Hindu community. The very circumstance that within a 
there had appeared on the same platform the spokesman of orthodox 
Sanatanist, the revered loader of AryaSamtu, and the ^ f I ° f 
Buddhists, proved it was a unifying movement, no* one calculated to 
promote difference. If Sanatanists, Arya Samaiwte. Buddhists, Jains 
and Sikhs could find a common platform to woik together, the 
regenerated Hindu community would he a moat powerful agency in 
accelerating the fulfilment of India’s national aspiiations, and he 
thought there could be no worthier man thau Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya to preside on such an occasion. . 

Saint INDER SINGH gave his support on behalf of Namdhan 
Sikhs for he maintained that they belonged to the Hindu community. 
Though their creed was Sikhism if Hinduism evei^ came to he in 
danger ten lakhs of Sikhs would be ready to die for it. 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALAVIYA was then unanimously 
elected President amidst a great volume of cheers and * Jais’ 


. Th* Presidential Address. 

Pt. Malaviya began his addrrss with Veda Path (Recitation of Vedic Mantras) 
and heartily thanked the audience for el* cting him president. He laid emphasis 
on the greatness of horny Hindu civilisation, the four varnas {caste; and 
four ashramas (stages) of Hindu society. Paying raspers to Buddha he said 
Lord Buddha, the thrice greatest benefactor of mankind, is worshipped by 
Hindus as one of the ten incarnations of God. The tea Buddhistic command* 
meats exactly tally with Mann’s rules about 'achat’ and there is no difference 
between Hindus and Buddhists. He said that the A-rama system of Hindu 
society was unparalleled in its perfection, which divided life into four parts of 
T’.rahmachnrya, Garbnstha, Vanaprastha and Sanyasa. Ancient great men and 
sages, Ram and Krishna, Bhishma, Drona, Yudhistira, Arjuna, Vasishta, 
Gautama and others were seers of the Hindu civilisation. Tolerance and 
forgivenets were characteristics of the Hindu society and even in the later age 
Prithvi Raj captured Mohammad Ghori and set him free. The Hindu ideal is 
never to hurt or be aggressive to anybody, but at the same time Hindus wished 
that they should not also be bnrt or attacked by others. 

The Hindu religion sustained many attacks. Hindus never cared so much 
for rajya as for dharma. We had fallen down and before the British advent 
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anarchy and chaos reigned Bupreme in India, Hindus and Mahomedans both 
had fallen down and were fighting one another. The British came to India 
and ruled over India, of course with a selfish motive and interest, but some 
common advantages have been derived by us. People of different and farthest 
corners have been brought nearer and together due to railways and telegraphs and 
on account of a common language and common laws, mutual relations have 
increased and they have ample facility for coming together. From 1885 to 
1916 the Congress strove its utmost and worked hard for India’s uplift, although 
the Mahomedans as a community kept themselves aloof, except a few liberal* 
minded statesmen. In 1916 all of us ]oined and drew up a scheme for reform. 
Something was given, but it was insufficient and incomplete. Since then our 
condition has been worse. The greatest of Indians and the saint of the world, Ma¬ 
hatma Gandhi (cheers), was mOBt unjustly imprisoned by the Government (Shame) 
and we have not yet been able to get him released—our weakness and helplessness 
cannot be greater than this, that we have not yet been able to effect his release. 
The heart of India is most pained at this Government attitude and explosives are 
collecting which may one day prove very dangerous. Besides this, our trade and 
commerce are destroyed. Trade r5 and merchanrs arc impoverished. Government 
is increasing taxation and onr condition and stains are pitiable. Formerly the 
Government had some fear of us, but since Mahatma Gandhi's preachings of non¬ 
violence the Government’s attitude had comp’cte:y changed. We have now to con¬ 
sider what is onr dnty in the present circumstances, wliat relations we have to 
maintain towards the Government, Mahomedans, ParsiB and other Indian com¬ 
munities. 

Hindu-Muslim Problem. 

Referring to relations with Mahomedans the Pandit said that it was an un- 
happy, a painful episode, The relations between Hindus and Mahomedans have 
not been as happy and cordial as they ought to be. During the Bengal Partition 
days the Government wore'ihcitmg Mahomedans to attack Hindus. In 1916 in 
15astern Bengal inhuman, brutal, nnparalieicd atrocities? were perpetrated on 
Hindus. Hindu women were outraged by fanatic Mahomedans and many Hindu 
women hart to take shelter in riversand tanks to protect their honour. Then came 
the Great War in 1914. In 19]4 in the frontier Districts, particularly Muzaffar- 
nagar, Hindu houses were regularly looted and Hindu women dishonoured, but 
Indian patriots preached not to heed them. By Mahatma Gandhi’s advice 
Hindus worked with Mahomedans and helped them in the Khilafat cause, not 
because the former wanted something in return, but because they were for the 
liberty and freedom of every nalion and also because of their sympathy for 
fellow Muslim brothers. The speaker emphasised that ho did not attribute such 
inhuman attacks to good and gentle Mahomedans but to Togues, vagabonds 
and bad elements of the Muslim society. Again in 1 brutal nnd inhuman 
atrocities were prepetrated on Hindus by Moplabs in Malabar. Hindu bouses 
were looted, women were outraged, male and female butchered with the greatest 
cruelty for refusing to embrace Islam and many were forced into Islam at the point 
of the sword. The speaker pathetically and movingly said that it is better to 
die than to be beaten and oppressed anywhere and everywhere, than to see 
woman's modesty outraged, temples attacked and burnt and ido's broken. The 
whole of India was severely pained and afflicted at these honible inhumanities. 
Due to tolerance we patiently bore all this and drank th» bitter dose simply 
with anxiety and desire that no ill-feeling and differences be created between tbe 
two sister communities. The Amritsar episode is not out of memory. At 
Moltan temples were burnt down and women’s chastity was outraged and 
latter on burnt Geeta and Granth Saheb and broken temple idols were found. 
Next an appeal was issued to maintain unity and peace on Bakrid day, but riotB 
occurred at several places, although not bo many as were expected. Our ladies 
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do not consider they are as safe as 50 years ago. Amritsar Hindu women do not 
come out o! houses so frequently and abruptly as they used to do formerly. 
Every moment they fear of being dishonoured. Everybody knows what happened 
at Panipat and at Ajmer. Temples were broken and burnt and idols destroyed. 

In such circumstances it is our individual and social duty to increase our 
strength and be on terms of love and good-will with Muslims, It is most 
deplorable that Hindus are so fallen that a handful of foreigners can be ruling over 
us. Fie on the Hindus who live to see the breaking of temples and the outrage 
of women. M iss Ellis was kidnapped and the vibration pervaded the whole British 
Empire. Behind English girls and women there is a national strength which 
protect them wherever they go. So also with Mahomedan women. There was a 
ime when Hindu ladies had also such national backings behind them. Unless wc 
have i such strength, we cannot continue among strong nations of the world. 
Whatever steps we adopt, we should see that we may not harm others and put 
hindrance to national unity. The main reason of the present disunity is that 
Hindus are comparatively weak and cannot protect their religion and women. 
Unity and good-will can exist only between two equally strong parties. When 
ihe irresponsible element of Muslims will realise that we can react to the policy 
of tit for tat they would never venture to attack us. 

The Pandit continued : “ I solemnly affirm before God I never mean to hurt 
Muslims or have the supremacy of Hindus over Muslims. If that be the sentiment 
in me, God may give me the greatest punishment, hut I wish that my Hindu 
brethren be wiped off this earth if they cannot protect their sisters, daughters 
and others, cannot save the honour of out religion. We are responsible for our 
weakness. We have forgotten our duty. We should not fight shy of being 
called Hindus. When Hindus are oppressed we should approach Muslim leaders 
to devise means to settle disputes. In case riots occur we should settle 
matters in consultation with leaders of both communities ” 


Pandit Malaviya then emphasised on girls’ education. He laid great 
emphasis on the importance and necessity of brahmaebarya, physical strength 
establishment of wrestling places (Akhams) in every 
• carter, every town and village. He next urged economy in social functions 
"P 4 ?*? 01131111 °th««. He denounced dowry and urged its 
wholesale stoppage Regarding untouchability the Pandit spoke very feelingly 

abfes. ^ whcn be "*«* to t2 untouch* 

take their meal after bath, and ii,S t ^, ^ God8 t 

Shraddhanand interrupted:’ But th^“ they SI?'. (Sw8 ? 1 

those temples and worship there). With tears n bin n ? *?■. e ® tcr 

•cok out the turban from his head and Lid - “Wh^?br^M ? 
my turban at the feet of my untouchable brother who 
eiigion? Wby should I not allow my untoucbaWe Wwl the Hindu 
n temples? Full of sins as I am, what right havi 0 have dftreban 

Mother from entering temples ? » g ve I to stop my untouchable 

temples’*. p cnc brothers from having darshan in 


"'resident said UuTaWsSiiM and° n MahomLlns^r ing k VVftterfr ° m wel1 ® thc 
unbrace their religion, for so long as thev rem*!!? tr® untouchables tfl 

•O draw water fronTwells fnff t 7 arenot * 1! «™ 

■ratcastcd, insulted and disallowed. Thi^ exactlv^i- 1 ^L.) tiry Bot bc 81 
this is to be remembered that these nntOTcbah^tob?^^ “ Pani P at * Bn 

w»pi. »tie «*»«•.!. .b, mStopi“.uS?^,SS 
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was attacked by Mahomedans. Quoting the story of Baja Bantidera, the 
Pandit said that this Baja after starvation, for 48 days got something to eat. 

A Brahman beggar went to him and he fed him with that food and then succes- 
Bively came two untouchable beggars with dogs to whom Bantidcva gave all that 
he had wi.fch the greatest respect and affection. Pertinently remarked Pandit 
Malaviya: “An untouchable comes under the hottest sun from your labour and 
is extremely thirsty, ' I ask what true Hindu is there who mill so cruelly prevent 
these nntouchables from drawing water from wells while they do not object un¬ 
touchables’ entry in houses when their services are required. Teach them to be 
clean. When they travel with us in trains, when they sit with us in schools, we 
do not object because this has been forced upon us by the Government.” 

'. Be-conversion. 

Referring to the Shnddhi movement Pandit Malaviya said there are 48 
crorcs of Muslims in India of whom not more than fifty lakhs are those who 
might have come from outside. The rest were converted from Hinduism. Theirs 
is a proselytising religion while our religion has closed the doors for those who 
wish to come in our fold. Mullahs have recently prepared an expansive scheme 
for reconversion of Hindus on a grand active scale in their private very confi¬ 
dential meeting and have scrupulously given no publication to this resolution 
and they have also collected fifty lakhs, hut yon will be surprised to know that 
it has not been scrupulously kept secret. Hindus are converted by dupes. In 
Gujvat some Mussulmans with notices bearing prints of “Om preach Kalauki in¬ 
carnation is H, H. Aga Khan” and that they should join that sect. Within 8 
years one lakh of Hindus have been converted by Khojas. He asked : • “Is there 
no prayashchitta for those who unknowingly took anything touched by non- 
Hindus. Malkanas ought to be taken into Hinduism. He asked: “What Hindu - 
is there who has this right to say that some particular man has no right to offer 
prayers after coming into the Hindu fold?” 

The President then referred to a verse in Dharmshastra Mahaprabandha which 
lays down that those wbo had been converted to other religion either by force or 
willingly can be taken back to the Hindu religion if they so desire. He asked the 
audience to decide this question. Beplying to those who say that we should not 
caro for our numerical strength and that those who have already been converted 
should not be taken into Hinduism, the Pandit said: “When now we are so 
badly treated with a numerical strength of 22 crores, what would be our condi¬ 
tion in future with a much reduced Hindu population, if we allow this rate of 
conversion from Hinduism and do not allow reconversion into Hinduism ? ” 

Resolutions 

After the presidential address a resolution expressing pleasure on 
Lola Lsjpat Bai’s lease, expressing deep anxiety for his illness and 
praying for hie immediate recovery was unanimously passed with 
applause. 

Second Day. 

The second day’s sitting commenced on 20th August at 3 p.m. to 
pass resolutions adopted by the Subjects Committee that morning, most 
of which were non-contentious. The first resolution expressed regret 
at the demise of Pundit Rambhqja Dutt Chowdhury and sympathised 
with Srimati Savaladevi Choudhurani. The second resolution passed 
unanimously runs thus:— 
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community and religion, they should not be against the desired unity in the 
country.* 

According to the third resolution passed unanimously a sub-com¬ 
mittee was formed with a view to strengthen the Hindu organisation 
and to open branch Hindu Sabhas where they do not exist. 

The fourth resolution adopted unanimously urged the forma¬ 
tion of Servants of India Leagues (SamajSevak Dal) in every town 
and city for social service of the Hindu society and for self-defence 
when needed, and also urged to work for the maintenance of peace 
jointly with the believers of other faiths wherever possible. 

The other resolutions passed unanimously run thus:— 


V.—The Maharaja of Nabha 

' This Maharabha expresses its regret at the abdication of the Maharajah of 
Nabha. In its opinion no Maharaja should be forced to ahdicate without his 
case being placed for consideration in the Committee of the Ruling Princes and 
without their consent. With a view to vindicate justice and preservation of 
rights and privileges of the Ruling Princes and subjects of Native States it is 
necessary that the question of abdication be sent for consideration to the Com¬ 
mittee of Ruling Princes even now.’ 

By the sixth resolution Hindus were urged that for the uplift of 
Hindu society it is essentially necessary that every Hindu boy and 
girl should prosecute studies with brahmacharya and physical exorcise. 

VII.—Hindi Language 

‘For the organisation and progress of the Hindc society it is necessary that 
every Hindu sLonld learn Hindi. This Mahasabha hopes that all Hindus, either 
in India or abroad, will h am Hindi and urges those Hindus whose mother tongue 
is Hindi to conduct their businr sa in Hindi and keep their rtconfo also in Hindi.’ 


VIII.—Swadesi'i and Boycott 

‘ This Mahasabha expresses its firm opinion that for the religious and 
economic progress of India it is ess n-ialiy necessary that boycott of foreign 
clothes and use of Swadeshi clothes be adopted by all. The use of clothes of 
yam span in India and woven in India is more desirable.’ 


IX.—Cow Protection 

* This Mahasabha views with deep concern and regret that cow-slaughter is 
going on at a high rate in this country. Hence the Mahasabha requests all 
Hindus to save cows from the hands of butchers and arrange that old cows bo 
sent to the jungles of those Native States where cow-slaughter is prohibited bv 
law. The Mahasabha requests landholders to allot sufficient tracts of gnurfne 
fields for cows. The Mahasabha asks railway companies to plant fencing by 
railway lines where they do not exist so that cows may be prevented from run. 
rung to railway lines. The Uabaeabba urges Hindus not to lend monev to 
butchers who utilise it for cow-elaughter. The Mahasabha alBO urg™HinduB 
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not to give GO-DAN to Brahmins who cannot keep cows and urges Brahmins not to 
accept GO-DAN if they are unable to maintain oows. 

Reconversion Sanctioned. 

The House then rose and the Subjects Committee met at 8 p. m. 
Problems before the Hindu Sabha were not so easy of solution as was 
thought before. Two days only were fixed for the sittings of 
the Mahasabha, but the most important questions of the present 
Hindu society could not be discussed and deoided so soon and even 
after the second day’s sitting important questions were left the 20th 
undecided. After the second . day’s sitting on the Subjects Com¬ 
mittee met at 8 p.m. and continued deliberation till 2-30 a. m. next 
morning. For full six and half hours discussion continued on the ques¬ 
tion of reclamation of Malkana Rajputs. The greatest opposition was 
experienced from orthodox pandits, but they yielded to public opinion 
all over the country and the more responsible of them announced that 
os a matter of fact tho Malkanas were not Muslims, that their social 
customs wore like those of Hindus and that they could be reclaimed. 
But the difficulty was not solved here. Great discussion ensued on 
the wording of the resolution and draft after draft was made and 
every time tho Pandits found something uncongenial to them. The 
whole house excepting the Pandits which consisted of advanced 
wings wanted to avoid the intricacies of Shastras, but the Pandits 
were bent upon inserting the conditions of Shastric injunctions. 

Tho Pandit-’ attitude towards Swami Shradkanand who was most 
popular, beloved and respected, was very hostile and it appeared that 
their opposition to various drafts of the resolution was not so much 
based on regard for Shastras but on their attitude of intolerance and 
non-forbearance of the position and popularity of Swami Shradkanand. 
Their bigotry was strongly resented in the Sanatan Dharma Sabha 
when they objected to tho insertion of the name of Babu Bhag wandas 
in the Subjects Committee and this time delegates were so much dis¬ 
gusted at this attitude that the house was of a mood that in such 
circumstance's the Pandits should bo ignored. Swami Shradhanand’s 
attitude was most commendable. He went on giving concessions to 
the orthodox Pandits. He seemed anxious more for the passage 
and adoption of the resolution on reclamation than for sticking to his 
own advanced views which were shared by the whole house. In- 
spite of the vituperative and indirect attaoks of Pandits on him, he 
maintained forgiveness and was always polite and modest towards 
them in his speeches. 

At 12 p.m. the intolerance of the Pandits reached a climax and a 
few of them in extreme rage began attacking others and extolling 
Brahmin supremacy. The house wanted the resolution to be put to 
votes but the Pandits knowing that they were in a minority objected 
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to this on the ground that this question should he decided not by 
votes but by common agreement. At a time it was evident that a 
split was inevitable, but thanks to the sincerity of purpose of Swami 
Shradbanand and the compromising and reconciling attitude of Pan¬ 
dit Malaviya a draft was finally 3greed upon at 2 a.m. 

The next day, 21st August, tbe Subjects Committee began at 10 
turn. and took up the question of conversion of non-Hindus. The 
Conference was to begin at 2 p.m. but discussion in the Subjects Com¬ 
mittee on the resolution was so muoh prolonged that it terminated at 
4-45 p.m. and hence the Conference had to begin at 5 p.m. In the 
Subjects Committee the Pandits' attitude was not so much hostile as 
on the previous night and it appeared that they recognised the force 
of public opinion, but still they wanted to retain their supremacy. 
People had lost faith in them, but at the intervention of Babu 
Bbagawandas who drafted the resolution at the last stage common 
agreement was arrived at and his resolution was unanimously ac¬ 
cepted. 

Third Day 

The third day’s sitting of the Mahasabha began at 5 p.m. 

The following resolutions were put from the Chair and 
adopted unanimously: 


a) This Mahasabha expresses its contempt for the action of those rowdy 
Mnssalmans who attacked the procession of t>bri Jagannathji at Aimer burnt 
Hind" temples, broke idols and beat and robbed the innocent Hmdc population 

^ ^ condolences to the families whose - members have 

been billed by rowdy Mussalmans. 

• (2) * T « B “ ahaEaabb “ of °P inion tl >at the time for aratees of Hindus and 
mmaa of Muaalmansisa fixed one and hence both should perform their TeSs 
fractions with peace and qu et. This Mahasabha expect* tw 
will not let fights about artee and occur m l? leadcre 

This Mahasabha expresses its sympathy and admiration fni-tho tt ; „ . . 

Stor W tSd° a r ye the protecti<mof tbcir leli S ious privileges observed peaceful 


The next two resolutions related to the reclamation of Malkanas 
and conversion of non-Hindus into Hinduism. Some leadersofth! 
orthodox Paodit party proposed and supported it. 

r ™ ipal - S*^* »>»"»» 

This Mahomandal is of opinion that it Is bv all m.... „ 
to reclaim and admit in our soceety after PravasheMtt™'^ ? roper aad desirable 
those Malkanas who are fo?To^ yearo ^S C ^ fo Shastra,, all 
principal customs of Hindus and whose marriaee relaHraT^ who the 
be Baiputs, Brahmans, Vaishyas, Jais, Guhwior ofi|l? m pure * whether they 
This Mahasabha expresses its great L 

tion and admission into the Hindu Society of thos^M^u t,0 “ 011 th ® reclfl rna- 
the Hindu societies with which theylre^cOTinw^d if *?, 811(1 ho P es 
welcome them back. y auectcd will gladly and heartily 
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Swami Dayanand of the Bharat Mahamandal seconded the 
resolution. Raja Rampal Singh, Member, Counoil of State, the Raja 
Saheb of Tirwa and Thakur Tilakdhari Singh strongly supported the 
resolution which was adopted with long continued cheers. 

Reconversion to Hinduism. 

Mabamahopadhyay Pandit Hathibbai Shastry of Jamnagar, 
Kathiawar, proposed^— 

The feeling; is strong at present among the Hindus that the Hindu society 
is dwindling and becoming weaker day by day on account of its doors being 
open for easy conversion from Hindu society and its doors being closed 
for conversion and admission into Hinduism of outside people, and hence 
recognising this to be a time of transition (Apatkal) this system, process or custom 
should be stopped. Realising this feeling all over India and the transition and 
the change in time, this Mahasabha resolves that a committee of scholars (Vidvat 
Parish ad) be appointed by the executive body of the Hindn Mahasabha which, 
from the point of public good and need of the time and the country, should 
deliberate upon this question and give its advise to the executive body of the 
Mahasabha aB to how and how far this feeling and desire all over the country 
can be satisfied according to the preachings and interpretations of Sh&stras. 

Mahatnahopadhyay Pandit Jayadeva Misra, a stalwart among 
orthodox Pundits, seconded this resolution and Pundit Satyacharan 
Shastry of Bengal, Pundit Haranarayan Shastry, Professor of Sans¬ 
krit, Hindu College, Delhi, and Pundit Hariharswarup Shastry of 
the Punjab supported. Swami Shradh&nand was given loud and 
prolonged cheers when be rose to support it. Babu Bhagwan Das 
was also given long and enthusiastic cheers when he rose in support of 
the resolution. He delivered a learned and scholarly speech and 
even his .greatest opponent among the bigots and orthodox conser¬ 
vative Pundits admitted his great scholarship and learning. It was 
the best and the most scholarly speech delivered in the Hindu Sabha. 
The resolution being put to vote was enthusiastically accepted by all 
with loud and long cheers. The Mahasabha then adjourned to the 
next day. 

The Subjects Committee meeting on the 22nd morning was most 
stormy when it discussed the question of untouebability. The 
orthodox Pundits were strongly against the removal of untouch- 
ability. Mabamahopadhyay Pundit Jaydeva Misra spoke against 
the removal of untouebability and appeared to be out of temper. 
He said he could not stay in an Assembly which discussed to uproot 
the Shastras and allowed untouchables to draw water from wells, 
to enter temples, to sit in meeting with higher castes etc. In the 
end he appealed to Pundits to leave the Subjects Committee. He 
himself left immediately. Many Pundits followed him and great dis¬ 
order prevailed. Pundit Dindayal Sharma and his son who posed to 
be the greatest well-wishers of untouchables also left. For a time it 
appeared that a split had occurred and the Pundits could in no way be 
9(a) 
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reconciled. Pandit Marfan Mohan Malaviya then loft the hall to bring 
back those who had left in hot temper. In a few minutes he suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing them back. After an hour of further discussion 
the draft of the resolution on untouchability was accepted on an 
appeal from Swami Shradhanand to avoid a split. 

Last Day’s Sitting. 

On the fourth and last , day’s sitting of the Mahasabha a reso¬ 
lution was put from the chair and passed regarding the formation of 
branch organisations in every town and village. 

The following resolutions were put from the chair and ac¬ 
cepted :— 

(1) For the protection of moral and religious education and livelihood of 
Eindu widows the educative body of the Mahasabha with the advice of a com¬ 
mittee of scholars do place a scheme in the next Mahasabha. 

(2) In the opinion of the Mahasabha, for national strength and protection 
of religion, it is essentially necessary that girls before 12 and boys before 18 
should not be married. 

(3) This Mahasabha welcomes Hindu brothers retained from the Colonies 
and requests their communities to give them all their old privileges and afford 
them all facilities according to Shastras, 

(4) This Mahasabha strongly condemns the unjust and partial treatment 
meted out to Indians in Kenya and proclaims that as long as Indians are not 
given all equal rights with Europeans, India cannot be satisfied. 

(5) This Mahasabha expresses its regret over the difference and conflict 

between Akalis and other Sikbs over the management of Gnidwaras. This 
Mahasabha directs its executive body to negotiate with the Gurdwara Piaban- 
dhak Committee and the Udoseen Mandat for the formation of a sab-committee 
which, after fall enquiry, would try to remove mutual bitterness and conflict anti 
to maintain goodwill. ' 

This Mahasabha is greatly pained to learn that idols have been removed 
from Gurdwaras and directs the Executive Committee to do the needful in-this 
connection through the above mentioned sub-committee. 


Madras Endowment Bill. 

The President moved a resolution regarding the Madras Reli¬ 
gious Endowment Bill, asking the Viceroy not to give his assent. 
Mr. A. S. Ramiah, delegate from Malabar, opposed this saying that 
opposition to the Endowment Bill was only from orthodox Pundits 
who wanted to drive out non-Brahmins from share in maths. As a 
Madrasi had opposed and delegates were not much enlightened on 
the subject, the President had to withdraw this resolution on account 
of the opposition of the House as it was not fully acquainted with the 
bill, although the President said he was very keen on the resolution. 
Subsequently the resolution was dropped. 


Welcome to Budhists. 

Pandit Dinrfayal proposed and Swami Shradhanand seconded — 

The Mahasabha Jearns with pleasure that the desire to visit Gava and Kashi 
on pilgrimage is daily increasing among our Buddhist brothsof 
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Japan, China, Siam and other countries. This Mahasabha welcomes those pil¬ 
grims and assures them, that the people of this country consider it their duty and 
glory to welcome and receive them with due respect and courtesy. 

Anagarfka Dharmapal, leader 0 ! the Buddhists, thanked Hindus 
for this resolution. Mr. G. K. Nariman of Bombay, the Buddhist 
representative, also thanked the Mahasabha on behalf of Buddhists. 
Later on the President announced that Anagarika Dharmapal had 
contributed one thousand rupees to the Hindu Mahasabha in token 
of the cordial relations between Hindus and Buddhists. The an¬ 
nouncement was received with loud applause and “ Buddha 
Bhagwan-ki Jar.*’ 

Untouchability. 

The resolution on untouchability was next moved :— 

This Mahasabha is of firm conviction that with a view" to keep faith ia 
Hinduism in the heart of untouchables it is necessary to make arrangements for 
their education on sanitation and religion, also to allow them to read in schools, 
to draw water from wells, to have Darshan in temples and to sit in public meet¬ 
ings. The executive body of the Mahasabha, in consultation with a sub-committee 
of Fandits, should make arrangements for the same. 

The resolution was supported by orthodox Pundits and represen¬ 
tatives of orthodox institutions. This was the greatest triumph of 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, that he reconciled and brought round 
even orthodox Pundits who a few hours back were hostile. 

After a Chamar (untouchable) had supported, the leader of the 
dntouchables, Krishna Phagu of Nagpur, came to the dais to support 
the resolution. Delegates wanted to know his caste and some dele¬ 
gates cried that he was a sweeper. Upon this some orthodox 
Brahmins and Pundits began to raise an uproar with the cry that they 
could not allow a sweeper to address them. After a few minutes 
the disorder was stopped by Pandit Malaviya who assured those 
Pundits that Mr, Phagu was not a sweeper but only a Mahar of 
Nagpur. 

The resolution was then put to vote and carried, only a few 
hands being raised against 

After a vote of thanks to the Chair had been proposed Pundit 
Malaviya delivered a short but moving speech in conclusion snd 
said that his life was for the service of society. He exhorted 
Hindus not to hurt or wound the feelings of non-Hindus. They must 
never forget that India was a land of various religions and diverse 
creeds and its interests required that followers of those creeds should 
live on terms of mutual good-will. If Hindus ever raised 
their eyes towards a mosque or a church, it must be in a spirit of 
respect and veneration. If Hindus wanted to be strong, let them 
remember that strength was always capable of great patienoe and 
endurance. Even if others tried to violate their temples, they must 
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use force only to the extent of defending them. They must never 
yield to the idea of retaliation. They must look upon all women, 
whether Mahomedan or Christian, as their sisters and mothers. In 
the end he said : “ Let all be happy, let all be saved from calamities, 
let all have prosperity and let no one have any sort of difficulty. 

The Mahasabha then came to an end with loud cries of ** Hindu 
Dharm-ki jai ” and “ Malaviyaki jab” 

Tha Executive Committee 

On the 27th August the Executive Committee of the Hindu 
Mahasabha met at Benares and transacted some urgent and important 
items of business. It was decided to have the Central Office of the 
Mahasabha at Benares for the year. A Committee consisting of Babu 
Bhagawandas, Mr. Guruprasad Dhawan, Pandit Bam&kant Malaviya 
and Professor Gangaprasad Mehta was formed to draft rules according 
to the constitution. It was also resolved to circulate widely all over 
the country the rules, aims and resolutions passed by the Mahasabha. 
Nine Sub-Committees for various provinces were appointed to get 
branch Hindu Sabhas established with the following members as con¬ 
veners: Raja Durga Narayan Singh and the Raja of Tirwa for the U. 
P. Sub-Committee ; Pandit Nekiram Sharma for Delhi, the Punjab 
and the Frontier Provinces; Kunwar Chandkaran Sbarda for Ajmer, 
Malwa and Gujrat Provinces; Mr. Baijnath Chaturvedy for Bengal 
and Assam; Swami Atma-Swarup for Sindh; Dr. Munje for C. P. 
Maharashtra and Berar. The President was authorised to appoint 
Sub-Committees for the remaining Provinces. 
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Rise of the Swarajists 

Immediately after the Congress at Gaya Mr. C. B. Dae resigned 
his presidentship of the Congress and formed a new party, named the 
"Congress-Khil&fat Swarajya Party,” of those who favoured Council* 
entry. (See after Gaya Congress and the Introduction to Cocanada 
Congress given elswhere.) The resignation however was not accepted 
and Mr. Das continued to be the nominal head of the Congress, and at 
the same time he was organising his own party inside the Congress. 
The new party did not seaede from the CoDgress but worked 
strenuously to convert their minority into a majority. The programme 
of this party was issued in detail after a meeting of the Council* 
entry party at Allahabad on February 28th, 1923, as follows.— 

The First Swarajist Programme 

“ Whereas this party within the Congress was formed and constituted at 
Gaya on the Slat December 1922, and whereas by its manifesto bearing the said 
date it accepted the creed of the Congress, viz., the attainment of Swaraj by 
all legitimate and peaceful means, and whereas by the said manifesto it further 
accepted the principle of Non-Violent Non-Co-operation as guiding and shaping 
its activity, but with a determination to apply it rationally to prevent the said 
principle from generating into a lifeless dogma.— 

Now this party declares that that policy of Non-Violent Non-Co-operation 
shall include on the one hand all such activity which tends to create an atmos¬ 
phere of resistance making Government by bureaucracy impossible with a view 
to enforce our national claim and vindicate our national honour, and, on the 
other hand, it shall include all Bteps necessary for the gradual withdrawal of that 
co-opcration by the people of this country without which it is impossible for the 
bureaucracy to maintain itself. 

And Whereas it is further necessary to define the attitude of this party to 
the question of CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE.— 

Now this Party makes the following declaration that at present Civil 
Disobedience is not a question of practical politics and that it cannot bo 
artificially organized ; that whilst fully accepting the same as a legitimate weapon 
which must be used and applied when the country is prepared and occasion 
demands, it recognises that such disobedience can only be based on the obliga¬ 
tion to obey a higher law, and determines that the application of Civil Disobedience 
most depend on the vivid realization of such duty by the people of the country and 
the attit udo of the bureaucracy with regard to such realization, and that, therefore, 
it is impossible to fix any time or date for starting it, but that in the course of 
the work of this Party, according to the programme which is hereinafter set out, 
whenever such occasions would arise, this party would conceive it to be its 
duty to resort to such Civil Disobedience as circumstances may then demand. 

And Whereas it is necessary to frame a detailed programme, of work in pur¬ 
suance of the principle above enumerated.— 

Now this party resolves upon the following PROGRAMME, that is to say,— 
I, While the goal of the party is the attainment of Swaraj, the immediate 
objective of the party is the 6peedy attainment of fall Dominion Status adopting 
such a machinery and system as arc most suited to the conditions of the country 
and to the genius of the people. 
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party will formulate a definite programme of organising and 


. 2. The 

imrfj nrtinK (bd dcctoisttfl# 

, T fc. nartv will set up Nationalist candidates throughout the country 
JLJtamiiLurc seats in the Legislative Councils and the Assembly 
“ Sig generaldeetions on Allowing basis, (a) They will, when 
thev areeS present on behalf of the country its legitimate demands as 
fitted by the party a. soon as elections are over and ask for theit-acceptano, 
and the fulfilment withia a reasonable time by Government. (Mlf the demands 
am not granted to the satisfaction of the party, occasion will then arise for the 
elected members belonging to the party to adopt a policy of uniform continuous 
and consistent obstruction within the Councils with a view fo make Government 
through Councils impossible Bat before adopting such a policy, the represent¬ 
atives of the party ih the Councils will, if necessary, strengthen themselves by 
obtaining an express mandate of the electorates in tbi B behalf, (c) Detailed 
instructions in thiB behalf will be given by the party after the elections are over. 
Id) In no case will any member of the party accept office. 

I. The party will also contest elections to local and municipal boards in 

the several provisoes with a view to secure control for the Nationalists over 
local and municipal affairs. . 

6. The party will take steps to organise labonr in the country, industrial 
as well as agricultural, including ryots and peasants, with a view to protect and 
promote its interest and enable it to take its proper place in the country's 
struggle for Swaraj. 

$. The Party wiii frame a plan for the boycott of selected British goods 
on the advice of a sub-committee and will put it into operation as a political 
weapon in pursuit of its aims. 

7. The patty will accord its full support in such manner as it thinks 
necessary, to the carrying ont of the constructive programme of tho Congress in 
relation to Swadeshi, Hhaddar, Temperance, Untonchability and tho promotion of 
National Education and Arbitration Courts and will also exert to increase the 
number of members on the Congress rolls. . 

8. This Party will take immediate steps, as a temporary measure and until 
greater national solidarity is achieved, to promote the formation of what may be 
called the Indian National Pact in . the several provinces by means of which all 
reasonable communal claims may be guaranteed and disputes and differences may 
be settled in order that the attainment of a the nation's freedom may be facilitated. 
The Lucknow Compact will generally govern communal questions as botween 
Hindus and Moslems and efforts will be made to bring about a similar under¬ 
standing regarding the claims and interests of other communities like the 
Sikhs, Patsis, Jews, Indian Christians (including domiciled Anglo-Indians, Non- 
Brahmins and Depressed Classes in the several provinces. 

9. The party will take steps for India to participate in the formation of 
a Federation of Asiatic countries and nationalities with a view to secure the promo¬ 
tion of Asiatic culture and mutual help in the matter of trade and commerce. 

Pwty will take steps to start, maintain, revive and reorganise 
agencies of foreign propaganda for Indian affairs with special reference to the 
dissemination of accurate information and the securing of the sympathy and 
support of foreign countries in this country’s struggle for Swaraj. __ 

II. The party resolves that the scheme of Swaraj prepared by Sit. Chitta* 

® a9 * coated and that opinions be invited and 
con6,st111 ^ of the said gentlemen be appointed to collect opinions 
thc^ ^me^sJJ 1- Mp . r f 8scd l “ the country, and the said Committee do submit 

•“*“*■* ««* •<*><•»■ 
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The New Party. 

The outline scheme of Swaraj drafted on the Congress Khilafat 
Swaraj Party, prepared by Mr. C. R» Das, was laid before a meeting 
of leading members of the New Party at Bombay on the 29tb 
January 1923. There was no time to discuss it properly. Many of 
the members present (from almost all the larger Congress Provinces) 
expressed a general approval. Others reserved their opinions. But 
it was unanimously agreed that the draft should be placed before 
the Indian people, through the press, and suggestions and criticisms 
invited. 

The First Swaraj Scheme. 

The following is the text of the Swaraj Scheme prepared bp the New Party : 

Chapter I—Essential Principles. 

The principles which guide this oatline are those wnich have been honoured 
in India from time immemorial and have been reiterated in the Presidential 
address of the Gaya Congress, in December 1922, thus : 

To form a scheme of Government, regard must be had (1) to the formation of 
local centres more or less on the lines of the ancient village systems of India ; 
(2) the growth of larger and larger groups out of the integration of these village 
centres; (3) the unifying State should be the result of similar growth ; (4) the 
village centres and the larger groups mast be practically autonomous ; (5) the 
residuary power of control must remain in the Central Government, but the 
exercise of each power should be exceptional and for that purpose proper safe¬ 
guards should be provided so that the practical autonomy of the local centres 
may be maintained and at the same time, the growth of the Central Government 
into a really unifying State may be possible. The ordinary work of such Central 
Government should be mainly advisory. 

Brielly a maximum of local autonomy carried on mainly with advice and 
co-ordination from and only a minimum of control by higher centres which will 
have some special functions besides. To this should be added that every possible 
care should be taken to ensure that the people's elected representatives, who 
will constitute the chief authority for each grade of centre, local and higher, 
with power to make laws and rules shall not be self-seekers but seekers of the 
public welfare. 

Chapter II—Administrative Divisions. 

(a) Local Centres :— 

1. The foundations of the whole administration should bo in local centres 
(Grama), small but practically autonomous. 

2. A local centre should ordinarily consist of a number of villages of 
which the population should total about ten thousand sonls. 

(b) Town Centres .— 

B. Towns (Nagar) should form a separate entities and might, as necessary, 
be sub-divided into wards or quarters, of about the same population limits as t he 
rural local centres. 

(c) District Centres :—> 

4. Rural and urban local centres should be integrated into larger groups 
or district centres (Zila) with populations of from five to twenty lakhs. 

(d) Provinces:— 

6. District centres should be integrated into provincial organisations. 

10 
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a Provinces (Sooba) should be demarcated on the linguistic basis. Any 
Which are considered too large may be divided into smaller ones. 

f 6,l0cld ** in*®/nd *» «H»di- 

bv an All-India (Bharata Vansha) organisation ot Hmdusthan. 

8 7 Subject to these general principles, each province should draw up its 
oivn scheme of administrative divisions to suit provincial variations. 

Chapter III—Administrative Functions. 

Functions should he as below' , .... 

a. in provision for appropriate education of all cducabe children and 
vonth of both sexes (Shitsha or Talim), (ii) Provision for recreation (vinoda or 
clilbastaei) e.g, Public Gardens, Parks, .Museums, Playing Grounds, Libraries, 
Reading Roome, Art Galleries, Popular Lectures, Recitations, Processions, 
Inman, Religious Festivals (Katha Yatra, Kalakbepam, Kirtana, Kamlila, 
Krishna Leela. Maulad, Christmas and Easter celebrations etc.,) refining, ele¬ 
vating and instructive Dramas, Cinema and Magic Lantern shows, Games and 
Sports, etc. 

B. Provision for Protection (Raksba or Hifazat) by means of (i) Police and 
local Militia and Regular and Military Forces; (ii) Justice ami Settlement of 
Disputes, through Arbitration; Courts or Panchayals in the narrower sense and 
Registration of Deeds ; (iii) Appropriate Medical Help and Sanitation, 

C. Provision for Economic and Industrial Welfare (Jivika or Maasb) by 
promotion of (i) Agriculture (Iirishi or Zira-at), (ii) Cattie-brccdmg (Goraksba or 
Taraqqi Mawcsbi) i. e. increase and preservation of domestic animals of all kinds 
for purpose of milk, wool, plough, transport etc, (iii) Other productive Industries 
relating to Mines, Forests, Fisheries, Salt, Sericulture, etc. (Akara karma or 
Madeniyat etc.); (iv) Arts and Crafts and Manufactures of all kinds (Sbilpa or 
Sanaat-birfat); (v) Trade and Commerce (Vani)ya or Tijarat) and (vi) by 
promotion and regulation of the various means which subserve the above e, g. 
Railways, Post and Telegraph, Shipping, Roads, Waterways, Canals, Bridges, 
Ferries, Presses, Public Buildings, Monuments, Rest Houses, Currency, Measures 
of flood and Famine Relief, Rates and Taxes, Tariff and Customs, Surveys of 
various kinds (Geographical, Geological atul Botanical, Meteorological, Statistical, 
Archaeological etc ), Friendly relations with other States etc. 

D. The above provisions would be made (i) by means of laws and rules which 
would be framed by the different grades of Panchayats, and would have force 
within the domains of their respective makers, the etuurctments of the lower 
gtadcs of Councils being made with advice from and co-ordination by the 
higher when needed ; (ii) by appointment of executive officials (who would be 
wholly responsible to the Councils appointing them) ; to carry out the laws 
and rote and (iii) by supervision of the work. 

Local Centres. 

A, Local Centres or Communes and Local Panchyats :—(a). For each 
rural or urban local centre, or commune there should be one local panebayat 
t u P" iui:cal, y footed members, (b) This panchayat should be in charge 
of the different functional departments mentioned above, so far as the commune 
anordB scope for them, and should carry on the work by means of Sub-, 
Committees, (c) Under Education (i) 1 hey would maintain local schools 
giving elementary, cultural and vocational technical Instruction and (ii) would 
re ? reoti ® n ' < d > Undcr Protection :—(ij they would appoint 
Chaukidars (watchmen) and would form local Militia out of such 
6 ? ! other sble-bodied men, and provide for their proper training ; 
U t !.nJ,» T d ) aTr& ? 8e L for ^Wtnrtion Courts (the members of which wouid 
be separately elected) which would deal with simple evils including what are now 
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known as rent and revenue (‘ divani ’ and * mal ’ or 4 artha vivada ') and criminal 
(i onidari or Parnshya Vivada) cases ; (iii) they would also maintain an adequate 
Hospital (Chikitsalaya, Shafa-Khana) and Medical Staff which would provide 
treatment free and be responsible for the propel' sanitation of the commune, 
(e) Under Educational and Industrial Ministration they would see (i) that all 
arable lands are properly tilled, and village commons, playing grounds, pasture 
lands, groves, orchards etc,, are properly maintained and a sufficiency of neces¬ 
saries, specially corn, cotton, and cattle (or other forms of food, clothing 
and accessories, in specially circumstanced tracts) for the use of the commune 
iB always available within their jurisdiction; (ii) that co-operative organisations 
in the shape of stores, banks eto. maintained in the needed numbers; (iii) 
that wells, tankB, tals, canals, and all means of supply of good water for 
drinking and other domestic purposes and for irrigation, and all roads etc, 
within their commune are properly maintained; (iv) that production of 
surplus com, cotton, cattle and other necessaries as well as comforts, and of 
mineral and other products and means of increasing the wealth of the 
locality is encouraged, cottage industries promoted, and arrangements made for 
commercial dealing with the produce in such a manner as to avoid competitive 
waste. 

* District Panchayata. 

B, Intermediate Centres or District and District Panchayata. (a) The 
District Panchayat should be constituted by each Local Panchayat (or group of 
Local Panchayats) periodically choosing one member, who may or may not be one 
of them; provided that the total number of members should not exceed 100 and 
provided also that at least 2/5 of them should be residents of towns, (b) They 
would form sub-committees among themselves on the lines before mentioned, (c) 
The District Panchayat would generally advise and not control the Local 
Panchayat in respect of all functions. Special provision would be made for such 
control as may be occasionally ox absolutely necessary, (d) (i) Under Education : 
the District panchayat should maintain one or more higher educational insti¬ 
tutions (like colleges and high schools) as may be necessary, which wou.d give 
cultural as well as technical instruction, (ii) They would also provide Recrea¬ 
tion, arranging for the more expensive items, which may not be within the means 
of the Local Panchayats. (e) Under Protection, they would (i) co-ordinate the 
Local Police; (ii) arrange to maintain some special Reserve or District Police ; 
(iii) organise and co-ordinate the Local Militia so that they might discharge the 
functions of a disciplined Army, aod (iv) maintain one or more larger Hospitals 
and supply of medical and sanitary advice to their communes, (f) Under Economic 
and Industrial Ministration the District Panchayat would (i) co-ordinate the 
Local Banks and Stores and other local economic and industrial and commercial 
enterprises; and (ii) organise or promote such independent enterprises. 

Town Panchayats, 

C. Town Centres and Town Panchayats. (a) Aggregations of dwellings 
containing ten thousand or more inhabitants should be regarded as Towns. (l>) 
Towns should be organised in the same way generally as the rural Local Centres, 
and the. same general principles should be applied to their functioning as to the 
rural Local Centres as far as practicable, but regard must be had to the special 
variations in. the economic and other circumstances, (c) For the purposes of the 
integration of the District Centres and the election of the District Panchayats, 
the rural and the urban Local Centres should be counted side by side as com-, 
ponent units; and the headquarters or the Beat of the District Panchayats would 
ordinarily be the largest town of the district, (d) For the purpose of unifying 
the* administration of eaoh town as a single whole, the Town members of the 
District Connells, together with such other members as may be specially elected 
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by the Ward Panchayats, in the proportion of two or more per ward, should form 
a Town Panchayat (like the present Municipal Boards) which would be inter- 
mediate between the Urban Local (he., Ward) Panchayat of all the main ryots 
and the District Panchayat, and would dilcharge as many of the functions of the 
District Council towards the whole town as may be conveniently possible, 

Frovinciai Panchayats. ^ 

D. Provinces and Provincial Panchayats. (a) The Provincial PanchayatB 
should consist of members elected by the District Panchayats in the pro portion of 
one for every two lakhs of the population, provided that the total number should 
not fall below 21 nor exceed 100; and provided also that at least half the number 
should be urbarf residents. They may qt may not be members of the District 
Panchayats. (b) The Provincial Panchayat would advise the District Panchayats 
and would co-ordinate them and their work, using residuary power of control under 
proper safeguards, (c) Its special work would be, (i) to maintain advanced Edu¬ 
cational Institutions (in the nature of Vidya Pithas, Dar-ul-Ulems, “Seats of 
Learning,” “Centres of Knowledge,” Universities) which would give expert 
culture and technical training and promote research; (ii) to maintain special 
Police and Military Forces for the guarding of Frontiers, Sea Boards, etc ; (iii) to 
make provision for justice in special cases; (iv) to administer Provincial Rail¬ 
ways, Water-works, Canals, Roads etc. 

The All-India Panchayat. 

E. The All-India Panchayat. (a) The All-India Panchayat should consist of 
members elected by the Provincial Panchayats in the proportion of one lor every 
thirty lakhs of population, but provinces which may have a total population of 
less than thirty lakhs would send one representative. At leaBt three-tilths of the 
members should be urban, (b) The functions of the All-India Panchayat would b-> 
similar to those of the Provincial Panchayat, mutatis mutandis, a special one 
would be to deal with neighbouring States (including Indian States) aud foreign 
countries, (c) The All-India Panchayat should create a consulting Senate, consist¬ 
ing of eminent men and women-of thought and special knowledge, belonging to all 
partB of India, who would be elected by the Indian Panchayat, from time to.time, 
without restriction of numbers etc,, and who would be aak<.d for advice on any 
subject, as needed, by the India Fanchayat on the Provincial Panchayats. (d) 
The language of the India Panchayat should be Hindustani while the provinces 
woetd use tncir mother tongues, 

F. Special Provision for filling up vacancies. Generally if a member of 
lower Council is elected to a higher his place may be filled up by a new election 
by the same electorate. 


Chapter V, The qualifications of the Choosers and the Choosen. 

1. Every individual of either sex who has resided in India for at least seven 
years, and is at least 26 years of age if a man, and 21 years if a woman, should be 
entitled to elect to the Local Panchayat. 

2. The members of the Local Panchayat should elect to the District 
ranebayafc. 

Panchayat* 16 mem ' ,ers Strict Panchayat should elect to the Provincial 

Panchayat* 16106,11111618 ° £ Provincial Panchayat should elect to the All-India 

membtIE of * l I four grades of Panchayats should be permanent resi- 
°^ try ’ p,eferab| y ° f a* particular centre, and should be chosen 
respective of their creed, caste, class, color, race or sex, but subject to adjust- 

presentation 0 UDaTOldably “ecessaty, for purposes of cr ee dal orwmmunal rc- 
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6. Such representatives should ordinarily be not less than 40 years of 
age ; should have done some good work in any walk of life, should, if rural, be 
at least literate, and if urban, should possess higher educational qualifications 
and, in the case of rural and urban members of the Provincial and All-India Coun¬ 
cils, should have a corresponding higher and superior educational qualification 
or equivalent expert experience, Bhonld have retired from competitive business or 
other professional life of bread-winning or money-making, and be able to support 
themselves on their own savings, or be assured of all necessaries and personal 
requirements by their families or friends ; should give practically all their time 
to national work, and should do so without any cash remuneration. But their 
travelling and other ex-officio expenses, which might be necessary to enable them 
to discharge their public duties, should be met from State' funds, and their status 
as members of Panchayats should be regarded as having greater honour attached 
to it than any salaried office, so that they would receive precedence at public 
functions. 

7. The members of each Pancbayat should possess, between them, experi¬ 
ence of all the main departments of the communal life which they have to 
administer. 

8. No one should offer himself or canvass for himself as a candidate for 
election, but if requested by electors he might publicly signify his consent to 
accept the burden of office, if elected. 

Chapter VI. Separation of functions. 

1. Throughout the whole administration Legislative, Judicial, and Execu¬ 
tive functions should be kept separate from one another. 

' Chapter VII, Finance, 

.1. The revenues needed to meet necessary expenditure should be raised by 
the Local Panchayats by means of taxation with advice from the upper 
Panchayats. 

2. State factories might be opened as necessary with a view to prevent waste 
by individual competition, over-production, bad production etc. to cheapen com¬ 
modities and to reduce taxation, but not so as to create monopolies and stifle 
private enterprise. 

5. Where practicable, Local and District Councils should make such im¬ 
provements in the locality as might result in addition to the communal income 
e.g., public wells, tanks, canals, roads, groves of timber and frait trees etc., and 
thereby lead to redaction of taxation. 

4. Contributions would be made by the Local Panchayats to make up the 
revenues of the District Pnnchayats by them to the Provincial, and by the Pro¬ 
vincial to the All-India Pancbayat. 

6. Special taxation might be imposed by the Provincial and All-India 
Panchayats. 

Chapter VIII. Proprietorship. 

I. Private property would be recognised and maintained and the growth of 
individual wealth, both moveable and immoveable, would be permitted but so as 
not to encroach on or make impossible or impracticable the growth of public 
possessions as well; and the owners of individual wealth, who spends it on pious 
works i. e., works of public utility »b requested by a Panchayat would receive 
special marks of honour. 

This elaborately drawn scheme, though it served to show to 
what high pitch the Swarajists had tUDed their aspirations, did not 
draw muoh attention and within a lew. days its very existence 
seem to have been forgotten. The only point about the Swaraj- 
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ists -which lived and spread and developed -was that it was i 
party of destruction, out to fight with the bureaucracy with its 
own weapon, to destroy it if possible or obstruct it in every turn by 
all the means at their command. There stood no other constructive 
scheme to their'credit. 

Moulana Azad's Efforts for Re-union. 

Meanwhile efforts were made by Maulana Abul Kalam Azad to 
settle the differences between the Dew party and the Congress. First 
he managed to secure a meeting of the Working Committee of the 
Congress at Bombay in the last week of January and proposed to 
it the following scheme of settlement:— 

“l. That both parties should whole-heartedly unite to work the 
Gaya Congress Programme for the next three months. 2. That there 
should be no propaganda or talk about any change of the programme 
relating to the Councils during that period or the formation of a New 
Party. 3. That if at the end of that period Civil Disobedience was 
decided upon, both parties should continue to work for it. 4. That 
if on the other hand no such step was found possible, a Special Session 
of the Congress should be held in June to consider the situation. 

5. That for one month before the Special Congress both parties 
should be free to educate public opinion according to their views. 

6 . That the decision of the Congress should be carried out by both 
sides without forming separate parties.” 

After some discussion the above terms were unanimously agreed 
to by the Working Committee, and the Maulana Sabeb was requested 
to place the matter before Mr. Das for the acceptance of himself and 
his paity. Mr. Das however could not accept them in toto. The 
members of the Working Committee also met Mr, Das and had 
a discussion with him. He expressed his inability to accept the 
Mariana's scheme of settlement, but proposed other terms which 
involved the suspension of the boycott of Council propaganda at odco 
and without reference to any Special Congress. The Working Com¬ 
mittee considered this proposal tut found it impossible to accept. 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, however, undertook to press his 
own scheme again on the leaders of the new party. As a result 
of his further efforts he was able to bring over Hakim A.imal 
Khan acd Pandit Motilal Nehru to his point of view and they 
whole-heartedly accepted hiB terms. A message to this effect was 
issued on the 12th of Februaiy. He then proceeded to Calcutta 
to discuss matters again with Mr. Das. After further consulta¬ 
tion and discussion with the Maulana Saheb and Pandit Motilal 
Mr. Das re-drafted the Maulana’s terms with the addition of a clause 
regarding election machinery for the special session of the Congress, 
ins terms of his draft and his letter annexed are given below : 
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1. A meeting of th" All-India Congress Committee will be railed without 
delay with a view to summon a Special SesBion of the Congress about the middle 
of June. 2, In case a Special Session of the Congress ie summoned by the all- 
India ( ongress Committee as stated above, both parties while adhering to their 
respective opinions agree to suspend their differences and jointly work the 
programme as laid down at Gaya till the end of ApriL 8. There should be 
no propaganda by either party concerning Council elections till the end of 
April. 4, The AU-India Congress Committee whl meet in the first week of May, 
and if in view of the situation at the time it decides to undertake immediate 
Civil Disobedience generally throughout the country (i. e. in the majority of the 
Congress Provinces), both parties will join in such Civil Disobedience and there 
will be no session of the Congress. 5. If, however, the AU-lndia Congress 
Committee declares against each Civil Disobedience, both parties will thereafter 
be free to educate public opinion according to their views. 6. Further, if 
the A. L C. C. in May declares against each Civil Disobedience, arrangements 
will be made in all the Provinces, as early as possible, in order to enable the 
election of delegates to take place on fair and impartial lines.' 7. The decision 
Of the Special Session will be binding on both parties. 8. The Compromise 
shall cease to have effect (any binding force on the Parties) in case the existing 
Councils are dissolved by the Government before the expiry of tbe full terms 
for which _tbey have been constituted, 

Mr. 0, R. Das’s Letter to M. Azad. 

Mr. Das wrote at the same time 

“ Dear Maulana Sahib,—The accompanying draft expresses the terms upon 
which I am prepared to enter into a compromise with the Majority Party. This 
will not prevent my Party from Taising funds, without making any propaganda 
on the qncstion of Councils, from those who arc willing to trust to the judgment 
of the members of our Party as to the way in which such fundB are to be Bpent. 
I undertake not to call any meetings to raise such funds. 

“ It is understood that to give effect to term No. 6 the following or a similar 
arrangement to my satisfaction must be accepted :— 

“(a) For every constituency (district or local) returning delegates to tbe 
Special Congress an additional Secretary will be appointed belonging to the 
Party to which the existing Secretary is oppsed. (b) In the Provincial Congress 
Committees, too, the same arrangement will be made, (c) There will be' two 
returning officers for each constituency, one belonging to each Party, (d) There 
will be an election board in each province, consisting of two members, one 
to he nominated by each Party. These two members will decide a third person 
to whom alt election disputes will be referred in caBO of difference 

“This Board will be at liberty to modify the existing election rules to suit 
the circumstances of the. Special Congress and for each purpose the powers of 
the Provincial Congress Committee will vest in them. This Board will in all 
matters be responsible for conducting the election of delegates. 

“I further desire to make it cleai that my acceptance of the terms mentioned 
is subject to the approval of our party." 

Tho safeguards mentioned showed with what great sus¬ 
picion tbe Congress organisation was looked upon hy the new party. 
Obviously no compromise with such a background of suspicion was 
possible, and it seemed that the efforts of the peace-makers were only 
bringing up to the surface the worst features of our National character. 

Meeting of February 20th. 

The new party met at Allahabad on FEBRUARY 20th and ap* 
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pointed a special committee with authority to agree on their behalf 
to such terns of settlement as they might approve after discussion 
with the Working Committee which was to meet at .Allahabad on 
February 26th. Four sets of proposals were considered duriDg 
the conversations at Allahabad between the Working Committee and 
the new party’s special committee. Two of them implied suspen¬ 
sion of the resolution regarding the boycott of the Council elections 
without reference to any fresh Congress Session. Of the other 
two, one was Maulana Azad’s proposal as modified and added to by 

Das and the other was the following 

1 . Suspension of Council propaganda on both sides till the 30tn 
of April. 2. Both parties to be at liberty to work in the remaining 
items of their respective programme in the interval without interior- - 
ing with each other. 3. Each party to adopt such course after the 
30th April as it may be advised. 4. No Special Congress. 

The new party, however, made all the four proposals subject 
to the following condition:— 

“Every proposal is subject to the condition that there is no dis¬ 
solution of the existing Councils in any Provinces before the expiry 
of the full term for which they have been constituted.’’ 

The Working Committee decided against accepting any of the 
two proposals that involved a reversal of the resolution regarding 
Council boycott without reference to the Congress. They decided 
to accept either of the two sets of proposals but modified the terms 
drafted by Mr. C. E. Das in some particulars and by substituting 
for the special election machinery proposed by him a clause that tho 
All-India Congress Committee should provide at its meeting in May 
a satisfactory machinery for the disposal of disputes regarding election 
of delegates to the Special Congress in a fair and impartial manner. 
To. the other alternative proposal, the Working Committee added 
terms to secure co-operation in the collection of funds and the enlist¬ 
ment of workers. The two sets of proposals, either of which the 
Working Committee agreed to accept, were in short as follows,:— 
l Azad-Das Drayt as Amended by the Working Committee 


1. Both parties, while adhering to their respective opinions, agree to suspend 
their differences and jointly work the Programme as laid down at Ga>a. 

2. There should be no propaganda by either Party concerning Council 

election till the end of April. \ 

3. The All-India Congress Committee will meet before the end of May, and 
in view of the situation at the time, it decides to undertake individual Civil 
Disobedience on a large scale, both Parties will join in such Civil Disobedience 
and there will be no Special Session of the Congress. 

4. If, however, the A. I. C. C, declare against such Civil Disobedience, both 
Parties will thereafter be free to educate public opinion according to their views. 

. *■ K tke A I- 0. C. to be convened before the Slst May declares against 
such Civil Disobedience, a Special Session cf the Congress should meet abont the 
end of June. 
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3. The A. I. C. C. meeting in May will provide satisfactory machinery for 
the' disposal of disputes regarding election of delegates in a lair and impartial 
manner. 

7. The decision of the Special Session will be loyally carried oat by all 
parties and there will be no separate organisations for taking action contrary ’ 
to that decision. 

If. The Axtebnative Proposal. 

1. Suspension of Council propaganda on both sides' till the 30th April. 

2. Both Parties to be at liberty to work the remaining items of their respec¬ 
tive programmes in the interval without interfering with each other, 

3. The Majority Party will be at liberty to carry on their propaganda in 
accordance with the Gaya programme about money and volunteers. 

4. The Minority Party will co-operate with the Majority Party in appeal¬ 
ing for and raising such funds and enlisting such workers as may be necessary 
for the Constructive Programme and also in working the Constructive Programme 
and other common matters. 

6. Each Party to adopt such course after the 30tb April as it may be advised. 

The Working Committee left these two proposals with the 
committee of the new party for the latter to decide whichever they 
might accept after consultation among themselves ; the latter intimated 
their acceptance of the terms of scheme No. II which were accordingly 
placed before the All-India Congress Committee at its meeting of the 
27th and confirmed. ) 

The Allahabad A. 1. C. C. 

At the meeting of the All-India Congress Committee held under 
Mr. C. R. Das at Allahabad on 27 th February the second alternative 
was accepted by the Council party. The minority were anxious to 
give a free field and a full chance to the majority who had proclaimed 
their intention to launoh civil disobedience early in May when 
their collection of funds and volunteers would be completed. If any 
civil disobedience worthy of the country was going to be launched, 
Mr. Das said that he and Pt. Motilal would be the first to take 
part in it, Civil Disobedience, such as was carried out in December 
1921, or ever vaster than that, alone could be effective. If, 
however, civil disobedienoe on a large scale could not be carried 
out within the period the majority party had themselves fixed, 
his-party would then carry on its Council-entry propaganda. It 
might not then be said of the Swarajya Party that they hindered the 
carrying out of oivil disobedience. 

An attempt was made to get a stabler settlement. Pundit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya moved that full trial bo given to civil disobedience 
after summoning a Special Congress and taking its views thereon, and 
in the meantime both parties to-raise funds and volunteers. If civil 
disobedience was not possible at that moment then let elections be 

10(b) 
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contested, and this too to be decided by a Special Congress to 
taSSwd in May. But this proposal was negatived by the 

ma] °FbalJy on the motion of Mr. C. Raiagopalachariar, seconded 
by Pundit Motilal Nehru, the House adopted a resolution embody- 
ing the second'alternative as given above with the following 

proviso.— . 

6. The above arrangement ft subject to tbe condition that there is no disso¬ 
lution of the existing Council in any Province before the expiry of the full term 
for which they have been constituted. 

This so called compromise was in reality an armed neutrality, 
for there was nowhere a common ground for the contending parties, 
and they only suspended their activities for a short time, each 
hoping that by the end of the period something will happen to 
thwart its opponent. 

The next two months, March and April, engaged Congress 
leaders on the compromise, but little work was done. A feeble 
echo of Mr. Gandhi’s Bezwada clarion call of '* Mon, Money and 
Munitions” exactly at this time of the year in 1921 was raised 
by the No'cbange leaders but it could not catch on- Communal riots 
in the Punjab and a settlement of the daily growing bitterness of 
feeling between Hindus and Moslems in Northern India kept Messrs 
Das, Nehru and the Punjab leaders busy (see posts). The compromise 
remaiued on paper and there was no conjoint Congress work anywhere 
in the country. In the end of March, tbe Viceroy’s certification 
of the Finance Bill and the imposition of the Salt Tax afforded an 
opportunity to raise a popular storm but so great was the disorganisa¬ 
tion in Congress ranks that it could not he seized in propor time 
and spirit, and so the only oppposition to the measure was voiced by 
the Moderates. Tbe imposition of the salt tax turned those who 
leaned towards Mr. Das’ views definetly into Swarajists and the party 
now became more determined than before on their own programme. 
The result was that the Congress majority party did not get the 
support of the Pro-changers as the Allahabad compromise vouchsafed. 
In the end theft was very little of “men and money” raised for 
the Coogresa. Foiled in their attempt to keep the Gaya mandate 
going, some of the ardent No-chargers of Jubbulpore at once launched 
individual civil disobedience. It developed gradually into the great 
Nagpur ‘National Flag* fight an account of which is given elsewhere. 
But the cause did not appear to be promising enough and so the 
Swarajists refrained from joining it. When the end of the com¬ 
promise period, 30th April, was reached the old controversy was 
revived. Manifestoes were issued by both parties to rally their 
followers and ignore the question of compromise altogether. 
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The Swaraj Party Circular. 

The following circular was addressed to all members of the 
All-India Congress Committee and of the Provincial Congress 
Committees of the various provinces on May 1st 1923 by Pfc. 
Matilal Nehru, General Secretary, The All-India Swaraj Party. 

Dear Sir, 

The compromise of the 28th February last between the two wings 
of the Congress ceases to have effect from today. There has been carried 
on an intensive propaganda in the interval by the No-ohange Party to complete 
their preparations for civil disobedience according to their own conception. 
Leading members of that party have travelled far and near and carried the 
campaign to the farthermost limits of India and Banna. They have set an ex¬ 
ample of unceasing, unremitting toil which members of the Swarajya Party will 
do well to follow. I have nothing but admiration for their single-minded devo¬ 
tion to what they conceived to he their doty, and I hope it will not be taken 
amiBS when I say that 1 am sincerely sorry that they have not met with the 
success they deserved. What we, who do not agree with them, were waiting 
to see was bow the mechanical process of collecting money and registering 
volunteers would create the requisite mental and spiritual atmosphere needed 
for civil disobedience of the right sort. Unfortunately the day we were looking 
forward to has not arrived. Our friends have failed to get the men and money 
they counted upon, and the unique experiment has not been tried for 
want of adequate material within the stipulated time. Disappointing as the 
result of this great endeavour to achieve its aim has been, it is impossible to 
suppress a feeling of keener disappointment at the thought of what might have 
been, if only the time, energy and money spent had been employed in a united 
effort to prepare the country to capture the Councils. Can there be any 
reasonable doubt that all the Councils in the country would today have been at 
the feet of the Congress to be dealt with as the Congress pleased ? Has not the 
result of the recent municipal elections in the U. P. achieved by a minimum of 
joint effort a lesson of its own to teach ? 

Next Work of the Swarajists. 

Turning to the work of the Swarajya Party during this period we find that 
prominent mt-mbers have given their time and attention whole-heartedly to the 
general Congress work, studiously keeping the party entirely in the background, 
Mr. C. ft. Das and I have spent most of the time in. the Punjab and Hakim 
Ajmal Khan has, despite his failing health, not only rendered valuable services 
to the Aligarh National University, but has never failed to answer the call of 
the Punjab in its hour of need. The compromise only suspended Council pro¬ 
paganda and reserved to both parties fnll “ liberty to work the remaining items 
of their respective programmes in the interval without interfering with each 
other." It was, however, felt that nothing should bo done to embarass the 
other party in the work they had laid out for themselves, and all party pro¬ 
paganda was severely eschewed. This had the 'unfortunate effect of cooling 
down the enthusiasm of our. organizers, the great majority of whom failed to 
cany out the very specific instructions given to them to establish provincial and 
district committees and complete the necessary spade-work before the 
30th April. 

I regret to have to say that so far from doing any practical good to either 
party the compromise of the 28th February has materially prejudiced both. 

10 (b) (in) 
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The idea has fad-™ root among Congressmen and the general public, that some 
similar or more permanent arrangement between the two parties will soon be 
effected. The terms of likely compromises have from time to time been dis- 
cusstd among both responsible and irresponsible people, the effect of which in 
my opinion haa been disastrous to the whole movement. The expectation of an 
early coalition in the minds of the workers and the public has induced habits 
of sloth and given rise to an inclination to wait and see how things will take 
their final shape. As I have said elsewhere the constant talk of compromise 
has relieved the people of the necessity of thinking for themselves. They have 
left all the thinking to the leaders and are occupying themselves with the 
innocent pastime of breaking each other'B heads. 

The fact that a basis for a fresh understanding between the parties was 
arrived at in Delhi the other day haa already been announced m the press 
and is public property. It is my duty, involving in my opinion no breach of 
confidence, to relieve the public mind of the suspense caused by that announce¬ 
ment. Mr. Rajagopalachariar has now wired from Ahmedabad to Mr. C. B. Das 
that the proposed understanding was unacceptable to Mr. Vallabhai Patel 
and Beth Jamnaial Baja] and the compromise has failed. - 

There are, however, certain Congressmen who are still building hopeB of an 
amicable settlement on the meeting of the All India Committee notified for the 
25th May at Bombay. I earnestly beseech them to waste no more time in the 
pursuit of a phantasm. It is now abundantly clear that, the only possible 
compromise between the two parties must permit entry into the Councils either 
by the withdrawal or suspension of the boycott. The alternative offered at 
Gaya has been tried and has failed. I can conceive of no arrangement 
acceptable to the Swarajya Party which ignores this obvious fact, and can 
confidently assert that whatever happens the party will not desist from contest¬ 
ing the forthcoming elections. This being so, what is the dear duty of every 
member of the party 1 I go further and ask what is the clear duty of every 
true Congressman 1 Is this the time to wait and look on while the moderates 
and hangers-on of the bureaucracy are putting forth strennoua efforts to give 
the country another three years of Government by mock parliaments f 


The Council Question. 

I have no desire to enter into a discussion of the merits and demerits of 
capturing the Councils. The question had been discussed threadbare and we 
have now seen the failure of the only possible alternative suggested. It will, 
however, not be out of place here to give you the impression I gathered in the 
Punjab. I have no doubt in my own mind that the Punjab Counoil is to a very 
great extent responsible for the communal differences which have arisen in that 
province. You have only to glance through the reports of the interpellations 
and debates to see how that Council has day after day and month after month 

been busily feeding the fire of communal disputes for the last three years. Are 
j 10 let . tbe . flame ea,elo P ti>e °ther provinces as well by leaving them 
mtrc,e8 of the existing type of the Councillor for another term? 
inri ^°^i! re 5 0t ’ W * ntin « that se * eral districts in the U. P. have already been 
JS tbe happenings in the Punjab. I should have thought 

SS' whX til?'SSi 0 f , | l ldl,obedI . en °e was quite out of the question at a 
“ e "oole of a large province was rent with communal disputes cnl- 
Cliaura was but a sudden outburst of mob frenzy 
111 J k * ? £ the wayvilUgt The causes of the Punjab trouble lie deep 
ad are showing themselves in a sustained and determined hostility between two 

& mI,Iion8 - 1 am addressing this lettoto aU mem- 

bem of the All-India Committee and of the proviimiatcommitteS of thei 
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provinces as I talcs them to he the selected representatives of the Congress in the 
country. 1 divide them into the following groups 

1. Those who have already joined the Swarajya Party. 

2. Those who were ready to join the party, but were kept back by the com¬ 
promise of the 28th February last. 

3. Those who did not believe in the Gaya resolution on civil disobedience 
but were desirous of giving the majority who supported it a fair chance of 
carrying it out, 

4. Those who were against dividing the Congress under any circumstances 
quite apart from their own personal inclinations, 

6. Those who did believe in the Gaya resolution but have now seen that it 
would not work. 

6. The waverers, 

7. The die-herds or those who will not countenance any change in the 
original N. C. 0. programme, whatever the circumstances may be, and however 
much the public may be disinclined to follow it. 

1 have nothing to say to the last group as it is impossible to expect them 
to see things as 1 do. To the other groups L have a word to say, 

Appeal to the Congress Left. 

I put it to those in the first three and the sixth groups whether it is not 
past high time to be up and doing. Have you not by this time seen enough 
to dispel all your doubts and misgivings ? Our friends are evidently anxious 
to keep their word and bring about some sort of civil disobedience as soon as 
possible. You have seen the Jubbulpore incident in connection with the 
National Flag and are no doubt aware of a similar venture being contemplated at 
Nagpur. I confess I do not appreciate either the appropriateness or the utility 
of these undertakings. The net result will in my opinion be the temporary loss 
of the valuable services of some of the most ardent workers. Another idea has 
struck some of our friends in the South. They are going to disobey the Finance 
Act imposing the enhanced salt tax, but it is not stated how it ia to be done. To 
an ordinary man of affairs, it seems that the tax Dot being a direct one, the only 
way to withhold it is either to engage in the illicit manufacture of salt on the 
extensive sea board of India or else to smuggle it into bazars. Do you take 
any of these proposals seriously 1 If not, what else do you expect in the way 
of immediate civil disobedience f I have not heard or read of any other sug¬ 
gestion and the anxious enquiries I have made on the subjeot have only met 
with evasive answers from the leading exponents of the doctrine. 

Appeal to the Congress Right 

Those of you whom I have classed in groups 4 and 5 will pardon me if 
I say that I do not understand your position. You think that the prestige of the 
Congress will suffer by a division among its ranks. But the division is there 
already and will not be removed by your backing the wrong party. And 
may I ask in all seriousness, whether the prestige of the Congress is likely 
to be enhanced by the sort of civil disobedience 1 have just referred to f 
Some of you are very nervous about the rosultB of the Council elections if 
they are not run by and in the name of the Congress. You instance the 
success of the municipal elections in the U. P. as showing the great weight 
the name of the Congress carries with the multitude and draw from it the 
illogical inference that the name of the Swarajya Party will not carry any 
weight if the elections are opposed in the name of the Congress. Need I 
remind you that the converse of every proposition is not true, and that the 
Influence of the Swarajya Forty with the masses has not yet been tried. I 
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i cannot conceive how people who had the bitter taste of the last Council 
Government can for a moment hesitate to throw in their lot with the party 
which approaches them with the election cry * Mend or end the Councils’. 
Can yon imagine for a moment that the U. P. agriculturist will be per¬ 
suaded by the siren voice of the moderates or the sombre accent of the 
No-changer to grant a fresh lease of life to a Council which, bv passing the 
Tenancy Act, has delivered him to the tender mercies of the Talukdar and 
the Zemindar T If you can, allow me to say that you do not know what is 
passing in his mind. Take it from me who have been listening to his 
grievances daring the lest two years that he is a highly practical person and 
is no longer to be led away from hard facts by any inducement. Besides, arc 
we not as much of the Congress as the No-changers f Assuming, without 
admitting, that we will not succeed in taking a very large number of voters 
to the polls, can you doubt that at least ten times the number which attended 
at the last election will gladly support ns f I asure yon that your nervousness 
is wholly unjustified and beseech you to save the Congress even at this eleventh 
hour. Allow another month to pass by and you will again be in the grip 
of the very Councils which have faithfully carried out the behests of the 
bureaucracy and helplessly looked on while autocracy ruled the land, 

; I have addressed this to yon all as I believe that the real die-herds are 
but few, and that the great bulk of the Gaya majority is composed of the 
other groups I have mentioned. Do not continue to delude yourselves with 
the hope of a Common understanding either at the next meeting of the All- 
India Committee or at any other time in the near future. As at present 
advised Mr. Das, Hakim Ajmal Khan and I do not intend going to Bombay 
for the All-India Congress Committee meeting. We do not think onr joining 
will serve any useful purpose. I beg of you to throw off the spell, think for 
yourselves and come to a final decision without running farther risks. 


MOTILAL NEHRU. 
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NO-CHANGERS’ MANIFESTO 

The No-Changers’ Manifesto. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalacbariar, leader of the No-ohangers, also 
promptly issued the following manifesto.— 

’ With the 30th of April ends the truce entered into with the leaders of the 
, New Party at Allahabad. They have declared their intention to call upon the 
people to participate In the coming Connell elections and return the nominees 
of their party in preference to other candidates. On the other hand our duty 
according to the resolution of the Gaya Congress is to carry out the boycott of 
elections, It is hoped that we will be able to perform this duty without friction 
and with mutual good understanding. Though the suspension of controversy 
ended with the 30th of April and both parties are from that date free to carry 
on their respective propaganda, we should remember that the first and foremost 
duty now of all Congress Workers who stand by the resolutions of the Gaya 
Congress is to go on with the programme of collections and enlistment until the 
AU-India Congress Committee meeting on 25th of May at Bombay. Every 
committee as well as individual worker should realise the supreme importance of 
putting forth during the next three weeks the maximum effort possible towards 
fulfilment of the resolutions regarding men and money. Against all kinds of 
difficulties a few faithful workers have fought with manful perseverence and 
achieved enough to show to ourselves if not to others that the national cause is 
bound in the end to triumph. 

At the A. I. C. C. meeting we shall consider and decide upon civil 
disobedience. It should be remembered that the undertaking of individual civil 
resistance does not depend on the liberal fulfilment of the quota of men or 
money. I would advise my friends to undertake individual suffering even though 
the volunteers enrolled fall short of the number fixed and even if the money 
collected is below the programme. It is clear that without suffering, our apathy 
and our dissensions will not cease; while on the one hand our wrongs are 
increasing, the capital and fundamental evil of subjection to irresponsible foreign 
rule is killing our life, and our apathy and dissensions are increasing and 
smothering our efforts at self-help and emancipation. It is clear that without a 
programme of suffering all these difficulties will become harder and harder 
everyday to overcome. On the other hand the challenges of the Government and 
the wrongs inflicted by it call for manly answer and resistance. 

The manner in which civil resistance is to be offered and suffering under- 
„ taken will be decided at the A I. 0, C. meeting. If Congressmen undertake, as 
I want, a programme of intense Buffering, there may be no need wliatever to 
have any special propaganda for boycott of Councils. There is no need to go 
further than stating our position clearly to the people as to their duty to abstain 
from all participation in the Council election and its preliminaries, Let us not 
lose ourselves in controversy for which happily there is not much need now. 
The certification of the salt tax just on the eve of the elections is a calculated 
' insult to the self-respect of the nation and betrays the Government's reliance 
on our weakness. The camouflage of the Reformed Councils has been so clearly 
exposed that a large statement of the case ought to be enough to induce .not only 
Non-co-operatore but even the Moderates to refuse to participate in the elections 
of tills year. If however the issue becomes clouded and active propaganda 
becomes necessary, we have to undertake it, for which there is plenty of time yet. 

The issue ol these manifestoes in which the spirit of com¬ 
promise was absolutely lacking served however to bring about a 
reshuffling amoDgst the supporters. The Bombay No'ohange leaders 
resented the tone of Mr. Bajagopalachariar and an attempt was 
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made to remove him from the party-leadership. Hie plan of 
individual civil resistance was' taken to mean a confession 
of weakness amongst the great majority of Congrassrmenj who 
were now charged by their opponents as having neither the courage 
to undertake mass-action nor the candour to oonfess their inability. 
Not all No-changers could attach the same mystic value to individual 
suffering as their leader seemed to emphasise. Suffering for a 
common national cause was intelligible but abstract suffering without 
any earthly objective did not for all its beatitude appeal to all. The 
failure of the No-change programme was - due to the same cause that 
led to the split at Gaya. With the miasma of a lofty ideal the mass of 
men could not be moved for any length of time. As Pundit Motilal 
’Nehru said, the method advocated by the majority party could not 
bring them the desired suocess even within 30 years. “It is useless 
to talk of Satyagraha until aDd unless that spirit and desire was 
created within the people which would prompt them to think that 
they should either get Swany or die for it.” No doubt there were 
some in the country whose national consciousness was so far advanced 
that even in normal conditions, without the stimulus of hatred or 
injury received, they felt it intolerable that Indians were not masters 
in their own land. £ut such a consciousness must permeate the 
masses, must become so all-pervading as to dominate all class, caste 
and communal consciousness, before the adoption of a policy of Satya- 
graha could be oven thought of. But the conditions in the country 
.‘were different. There were Hindu-Moslem riots, and more than that 
the communal dissensions in the Punjab (see poste) and the U. P. were 
entering into Congress politics even. The Moderates were reeling 
under severe bureaucratic blows in the Councils. Angora’s triumph 
had drawn the Moslem mind away from home affairs. Civil dis¬ 
obedience on abstract principles was already a lost cause. A hand to 
hand fight with the Government was a proposition which had more 
points of contact with the actualities of the situation. So the Das- 
1 Nehru party gained in strength, and by the time that the All-India 
Congress Committee met in May, the moral victory was already 
theirs. 
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The Bombay A. 1. C. C. Meeting 

On MAY 25th. the All India Congress Committee met at 
Bombay undef"the Presidency of Mr. C. R. Das. There was a large 
attendance of members from different parts of India. At the outset 
the President remarked that they were mooting on a momentous 
occasion when the country required an united Congress and not a 
' Congress of dissension. They should all approach the main issue 
before them with sufficient broad-mindedness. He made it clear that 
his party nurtured no disrespect to the Congress and today they came 
to attend the Congress Committee with a belief of arriving at a fail- 
compromise. No work was possible unless and until the country was 
f united. He hoped a suitable resolution would be brought forward 
j suggesting the basis of compromise, not that compromise by which 
each party would be bound to sacrifice its essentials, but one by 
‘ which the equal rights of each party would be admitted. He observod 
that they should adjust thoir differences in an honourable way and 
suggested non-interferonce in one party’s activities by the other. 
Mr. Das further said that, if a satisfactory compromise could be 
arrived at, he would withdraw his resignation of the Presidentship 
of the All-India Congress Committee. Opposing a special sesssion of 
■the Congress, the President said it was equal to asking the Swarajya 
(Party members to withdraw their special electioneering programme. 
■As the days of elections were drawing nigh he refused to give any 
.undertaking that his party would abide by the deoision of the special 
Congress. Proceeding, Mr. Das emphasisod that the minority party 
believed in contesting elections and non-co-operation with Government 
y from within the Council and what they wanted was non-obstruction 
> from the majority party in the Congress on the question -of Council 
V entry. 

The Working Committee then withdrew their resolution for a 
special session of the Congress which called on Mr. Das and his party 
to give an undertaking to abide by its decision. 

A message was then read from M. Abul Kalam Azad drawing 
attention to the serious communal feelings between Hindus and 
Mussalmans in the Punjab and urging the suspension of Council 
boycott. Another message from Pandit Nehru and Hakim Ajmal 
Khan regretting inability to attend the meeting stated that they 
hoped the Committee would be guided by better feelings without 
indulging in aorimony. 

A resolution from the Burma Provincial Congress Committee 
was then read advocating Council boycott and civil disobedience. 
Opinions from different provinces regarding a suitable compromise 
were then invited and some voted for compromise while others 
insisted on the Gaya resolutions. 

11 
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The Andhra members pressed for a special session of the Congress 
to be held preferably in Bombay not later than the 30th June in order 
to decide on an effective common programme. 

Council Boycott 

< Mr. Abhayankar then moved a resolution declaring Council-entry 
at the next elections a part of the Congress programme, while 
Mr, Gidwani moved a counter-resolution urging boyoott and suspension 
of any activities that went against the letter and spirit of the Gaya 

■ resolution. 

Mr. Purushottamdas Tandon moved the compromise resolution. 
It said that, in view of the fact that there was a strong body of opinion 
wfchin the Congress in favour of contesting elections and the official 
councils and that the existing divisions amongst the Congressmen had 
already led to the lessening of the influence of the Congress Committee, 
it deemed it absolutely necessary that Congressmen should close up 
;their ranks and present a united front and that no propaganda be 
.carried amongst the voters in furtherance of the Gaya Congress 
resolution relating to the Council boycott. This resolution was 
supported by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Eere some members raised a point of order and doubted the 
competency of the All-India Congress Committee to discuss any 
resolution which ran counter to the All-India Conoress resolution 
deliberately adopted at Gaya. The President ruled that it was 
possible when a particularly new situation arose which must be 
discussed in the said Committee. A long and animatod discussion 
then raged round all the resolutions and this continued till late in 
the evening when a motion for closure was moved but negatived. 
The meeting then adjourned till the next day. 


Second Day 

Nextday, onMAY 26TH, the All-India Congress Committee, 
r * liv ely discussion, adopted the compromise resolution of 
Mr. Purushottamdas Tandon. 


Discussion on Mr. Purushottamdas Tandon’s compromise resolution 
was resumed and evoked an animated debate. Almost everyone 
ot the effective speakers in the All-India Congress Committee, 
some o of the leading men, spoke either for or against tho 
question of Council-entry. Thus, Lala Duni Chand of Amabala 
„ -? ” e mem b6ra of the Swaraj party were desirous of entering 
tw 3 88 com ? idos of tte majority party in the Congress. 
AVW+T!! 1 ?! as , an i ent Swaraj as the Die-hards in the Congress. 

shn.iM ™ m the presont circumstances the Die-hards 

snould cease to be Die-hards. 
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Mr. Aiiey (Berar) urged for a workable programme. Inspite of 
the differences between the two wings> the Congress must have a 
common platform so that their opponents might not make capital oat 
of their disagreement. 

Mr. Mahadeo Desai (Gujrat) maintained that the minority party 
were asking for an unwholesome compromise at the sacrifice of their 
very judgment and principles. Even inaction according to him was 
not so disastrous as entry into Councils. 

Baba Saheb Paranjpye (Maharashtra) thought that the same 
spirit which was manifested by the members of the superseded muni¬ 
cipalities of Ahmedabad and SuTat could be preserved by their 
friends by entering Councils. 

Mr. George Joseph (Madras) believed the minority party had 
rebelled against the Congress. They had no right to do so. Such a 
rebellion was contagious. He considered that no compromise was 
possible unless the Swaraj party surrendered. 

Mr. Subash Basu (Bengal) quoted a passage from Mr. Gandhi’s 
“Young India’’ stating that the minority party, so long as they were 
honest, had a right to work differently provided it did not work in 
the name of the Congress. Reviewing the present situation of 
Bengal he said the middle classes and tenants in Bengal were 
anxious to send their best representatives to fight against the two 
Government Bills, namely the Tenancy Bill affocting tenants, and 
the Education Bill affecting the intelligentsia. The only possible 
work before them was to enter the Councils with the purpose of 
carrying on a systematic obstruction. 

Mr. Moazzam Ali of the Central Khilafat Committoo, Mr. T. 
Prakasam of Madras and a few others favoured a special session of 
the Congress. 

Mr. Kelkar (Maharashtra) declared that the Swaraj party must 
fight out for their programme to the finish. They would carry on 
the principle of responsive co-operation even in Congress matters. 
They would not bend their knees and request the majority party to 
concede to their terms. 

Mr. Satyamurthi (Madras) repudiated the charge that they" 
were rebels, but claimed they were staunch and faithful Congressmen. 
The Finance Act had been passed two months ago and yet their civil 
disobedience was on the air. Taxation was levied which they were 
unable to resist unless they were in the Councils. 

Mr. T. Prakasam (Madras) said he was willing to suspend 
active propaganda against the Council programme, but yet carry on 
the constructive work and prepare the country for Civil Disobe¬ 
dience. 
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Mr. Eajagopalachr.riar (Madras) refused to^consider any question 
of compromise. He was in favour of allowing different political 
parties to stand each on its own legs and carry forward its own 
programme without depending on one another. It was possible, ^ he 
assorted, to cultivate good-will amongst peoplo in spite of political 
differences. 

Dr. Ansari (Delhi) believed they were deceiving themselves. 
They should yield place to those people who could unitedly lead the 
country. Their country was not so politically advanced as to under¬ 
stand political differences. When patriotism demandod they were 
bound to give up the details of their programme. The prestige of 
tho Congress had fallen so low that at present in the Punjab, the 
chief centre of Hindu'Moslem dissension, nobody cared to listen to 
the advice of tho leaders. He urged for unity and also for a special 
session of the Congress which could solve the problem. 

Mr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress Secretary, considered that tho 
only possibility for tho compromise lay in the minority party 
suspending their Council-entry programme. 

Mrs. Sarojiui Naidu deplored Hindu-Muslim relations in the 
Punjab and characterised Congressmen as matricides because they 
tried to carry out the letter of their programme ignoring the situation 
that confronted them. 


■ Compromise Motion Passed. 

Prior to putting all the resolutions to vote Mr. C. R Das mado a 
few suitable remarks on the question of compromise. One by one 
the resolutions were negatived. The compromise resolution of Mr. 
Purushottamdas Tandon being then put to vote was carried by 06 
to 71. Ton members abstained from voting. The resolution for a 
special Congress was negatived. The meeting hroko up at 2-30 P. M. 

Working Committee Resigns. 

In the evening, when the All India Congress Committee met 
again, tho President, Mr. C. R. Das, announced that the ‘ No-cbango' 
members ofithe Working Committee viz, Messrs. Rajagopala- 
chariar, Rajendra Prasad (Secretaries), Jamnalal Bajaj (Treasurer), 
Doshpando, Vallabhbbai Patel and Brijkishore bad tendered their 
resignations in viow of the All India Congress Committee’s resolution 
that morning suspending propaganda against Council-entry. He 
regretted such an action and declared that tho Congress Committee 
bad the right to refuse the acceptance of their resignations. 


At this stagei Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Mr. T. Prakasam and Dr. 
Ansan and other Working Committee Members, who although they 
supported the particular resolution and resented the hasty manner 
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in which the resignations of their colleagues were tendered without 
their knowledge, also readily resigned as they said they all belonged 
to the same cabinet. 

T Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru moved a resolution urging tbe Com- 
j mittee not to accept the resignations of Mr. Rajagopalachariar and 
' others but to pass a vote of confidence in them instead. The resolu¬ 
tion was carried by a large majority, but this had no influence 
on the members who had resigned. 

. The Resolutions 

' The following are some of the different resolutions before the 
Committee 

Moved by Mr, B. Sambamurthi : “ Having regard to the 
present political situation of the country and the necessity for united 
action by Congressmen holding divergent views, this Committee deems 
it necessary that a special session of the Indian National Congress 
be convened at an early date to consider and decide on an effective 
common programme of future work. This Committee, therefore, 
calls a special session of the Indian National -Congress to meet in 
Bombay not later than 30th June and directs the Working Committee 
to take all necessary steps on that behalf.” 

Moved by Mr. M. V. Abbyanker : “ Resolved that Council 
ontry at the next elections bo made a part of the Congress pro¬ 
gramme.’’ 

Moved by Mr. P. D. Tandon : “In view of the fact that there is 
a strong body of opinion within the Congress in favour of contesting 
oloctions to the official Councils and that the existing division amongst 
Congressmen has already led to the lessoning of the influence of 
the Congress, this Committee deems it absolutely necossary that 
Congressmen should close up their ranks and present a united front. 
It therefore directs that uo propaganda be carried on amongst voters 
in furtherance of resolution No. 6 of the Gaya Congress relating to 
the boycott of the Councils”. 

Moved by Prof. A. T. Gidwani: “ That this Committee requests 
that all partios in the Congress will remain firm in their convictions 
for or against Councils and suspend any activities that go counter to 
the letter and spirit of the Gaya resolution.” 


Third Day 

The Now Working Committee. 

“By adopting the compromise resolution suspending council 
boycott propaganda, the All-India Congress Committee has committed 
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political suicide and we refuse to fill the offices of the Congress Execu¬ 
tive in order to be party to cany out that resolution which has 
considerably undermined the prestige of the Congress.” This summed 
up the attitude taken by the outgoing Members of the Working Com¬ 
mittee : Messrs. Rajagopalachariar, Rajendra Prasad (Secretaries), 
Jamnalal Bajaj (treasurer), Vallabbbhai Patel, Brajkishore, Moazzam 
Ali and Deshpande. In spite of the vote of confidence in them passed 
by the Congress Committee, they refused to reconsider their decision, 
and finally the A. I. C. C. Committee accepted their resignation 
next day on May 27th. 

On this day the Committee sat for 6 hours. Mr. C. R. Das, stil 
the President, suggested that no member belonging to either of the 
two extreme wings, the Swaraj party or No-change party, be appoin¬ 
ted to the Congress Executive. The Central party which passed the 
compromise resolution should form the Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee. Accordingly he also resigned his presidentship of the All- 
India Congress Committee. The new Working Committee was 
therefore constituted consisting of members of the Central (Non- 
contentious) party with Dr. Ansari as President, Messrs. Jawharlal 
Nehru, T. Prakasam and Dr. Mahmud, (Secretaries) and Mrs. Naidu, 
Sirdar Taj Singh, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mr. Purushotamdas 
Tandon, Pandit Santanam, Amigrhanarayan Singh, Dr. Varadarajalu 
Naidu and Khaja Abdul Majid as members. 

The National Flag Fight. 

The Committee also passed a resolution moved by Mr. Rajagopal- 
acbariar congratulating the volunteers of the Central Provinces on 
their Satyagraha in defence of the rational flag at Nagpur and calling 
upon all volunteers throughout to be ready to join the struggle when 
required. Many interesting facts about this Nagpur National Flag 
stuggle were revealed in the Committee. Some members pointed 
out the futility of aimless suffering, while others maintained they 
would keep up the flag which was the emblem of Indian nationalism. 
At the instance of a Bengal member, the President urged the press 
not to publish the details of the debate in connection with the flag. 

Fourth Day 

On 28th MAY the All-India Congress Committee concluded their 
deliberations. They accepted a resolution proposed by the New 
Working committee for the extension of the period for further collec- 
faon of the Tilak Swaraj Fund and the enrolment of volunteers. Babu 
Rajendra Prasad made a statement according to which the amount 
collected up till 30th April (according to the Gaya Congress resolu¬ 
tion) came up to about 13 lakhs including promises of one and a 
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half lakhs and the number of the volunteers enrolled were 10,000, 
Burma and Gujrat subscribed beyond their quota. The former , 
subscribed one and a half lakhs, while the latter 3| lakhs. Besides, 
the Burma Congress Committee earmarked for Civil Disobedience . 
the amount of Rs. 50,000. 

Babu Hardayal Nag, a no-changer, wanted to extend the Nagpur 
flag flght and moved a resolution for civil disobedience in connec¬ 
tion with the salt tax but his proposal was rejected. After some 
formal business had been gone through the session then concluded. 

The new Working Committee of the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee issued the following statement_ 

New Working Committee's Manifesto ) 

The circumstances which led to the resignation of the old Working Com¬ 
mittee and our election in their place are by now before the country, hut to avoid 
any misapprehension in the minds of the people about the meaning and implica¬ 
tion of the resolution passed by the SU-India Congress Committee we think it 
necessary to make the following statement. 

The resolution in question does not vitiate the principle embodied in the re¬ 
solution of the Gaya Congress relating to the boycott of Councils. The mandate 
of the Congress maintaining boycott remains untouched. What the resolution 
does is merely to ask Congressmen not to carry on propaganda in furtherance of 
this boycott. Our reasons for this step are briefly indicated in the preamble to 
the resolution. We consider that the advantage that would be gained by active 
propaganda among the voters making them to abstain from going to pollB would 
be more than counter-balanced by the conflicts and bitterness that would inevi¬ 
tably ensue between ub and those other Congressmen who believe in contesting 
elections. In our opinion the time that would be spent in this propaganda could 
be more usefully employed by us in pushing the rest of the programme more 
vigorously. Further, absence of friction among the Congressmen themselves 
would have good effect on the country and would conduce to better and speedier 
fulfilment of our programme. 

In other respects we wish to make it clear that there is no difference between 
those colleagues of ours who have just gone out of the Working Committee and 
ourselves. Nor is there any difference in detail or method except in this one 
particular. We extremely regret that they felt compelled to resign for this 
small difference. We should have preferred their remaining in the office 
and continuing work with our fullest support and co-operation. Unfor¬ 
tunately they could not see their way to do so. We are thus obliged 
in obedience to the call of the All-India Congress Committee to assume 
office and shoulder tho responsibility of carrying on the executive work of the 
Congress. We fully realise the gravity of the situation in the country and the 
magnitude of the task imposed upon us, but we are greatly encouraged by the 
assurance of co-operation and support that we have received from the members 
of the old Working Committee. 

It would have been a pleasure ,to us had Mr. Das been able to continue as 
President; but, in the peculiar circumstances in which the resolution was passed, 
Mr. Das, with hiB innate delicacy and generosity, considered it advisable to 
leave the exeautive work of the Congress in the bands of a homogeneous group of 
members from amongst the supporters of the resolution who were in agreement 
with the Gaya programme. The All-India Congress Committee with great regret 
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and deep appreciation ol his noble action accepted his resignation. - We feel 
certain that we can always rely on his help and guidance in critical issues that 
await solution. 

. The work before us is clear. We call upon all Congress committees to streng. 
then and consolidate Congress organisations, to complete the collection of money 
and enlistment of .Volunteers in the extra two months allotted to them, to carry 
oct Khadd&T and other items of the national programme in an organised and 
vigorous manner and, above all, foster and develop a spirit of disciplined 
resistance against the present system of Government in India. Bnt we are 
convinced all our efforts will end in failure unless unity is maintained amongst 
the various communities. We earnestly appeal to the country to help us in our 
endeavours to fulfil the heavy responsibilities that have been laid npon us. 
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THE NAGPUR FLAG FIGHT 

The Nagpur Flag Fight. 

This Bombay compromise was at first takm by all Congress¬ 
men as final, but soon after Mr. RajagopaLichiri ir found that it 
was against his conscience and so he issued a fnt from his retirement 
in South India that it was ultn virei, that it nullified the Gaya 
mandate, that it was mischievous, and he for one could not accept it. 
Mr. Vijayaraghavachariar of Salem issued a long legal thesis proving 
that the A. I. C. C was wrong. Mr. Das was at this time touring iu 
South India, the strong-hold 0 ! the No-changers, to explain the 
Bombay mandate. He was led to cotrovert the - statements of the 
new ‘rebels’, and then followed an intense and acrimonious press 
and plattorm controversy in which even the names of Gandhi and 
Pt. Malaviya were dragged. Mr. Das was charged with having 
accused the Mahatma of ‘ bungling and mismanaging” in December 
1921, and he in his turn had the epithets “traitor” and “arch 
rebel” burled against him. The same rancour pervaded tho subor¬ 
dinate Congress organisations. District and Taluk Congiess Com¬ 
mittees here and there rose up and defied the A. I. C. C. Chaos 
reigned in Congress circles. At many places the All-India Com¬ 
mittee was roundly censured. Maharashtra, Karnatak, Andhi-i, 
Tamil Nadu and some other provincial Committees refused to follow 
it. Towards the end of June, 10 mombers of A. L C. C. sent in a 
requisition for a reconsideration of the Bombay decision, and accoi d- 
ingly Dr. Ansari convened a fresh meeting of the A. [. C. 0. in 
Nagpur on 8 th July. 

Nagpur at this time was the scene of the historic " flag fight. ” 
The first spark was lit at Jubbulpore where on the 13th April 1 
the JaUiauwallahbag anniversary day, some young Congressmen 
climbed up the Municipal building and hoisted the National Flag 
at the top. The police crine and pulled it down, trampled it 
and treated it in its characteristic way. The European Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, who was the chairman of the municipality, handled the 
matter roughly with the result that the CommLaiouera resigned in a 
body. The District Congress Committee started Satyagraha which 
consisted of batches of youngmen carrying the flag and hoisting it 
over the municipal building, the police each time pulling it down and 
then arresting the volunteers. The movement soon spread to 
Nagpur and'subsequently it was concentrated at 1 Nagpur under the 
the guidance of the Provincial Congress Committee. A Satyagraha 
camp was opened, funds collected, and volunteers enrolled -to 
court arrest, beating, humiliation, in fact all sulfering unto death 
to vindicate the honour of the National Plug. 

Satyagraha was started on May 1st, when Seth Jamnalal Baja] 

11(a) 
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led a volunteers’ procession carrying the National Flag through the 
city. When the prooession arrived at the place where they had been 
detained previously* the Police stopped it and the District Magistrate 
read an order under Seofcion 144 Cr. P. C. prohibiting processions 
in the Civil Station without special permission and holding of 
public meetings in the said area for two months. The policy of 
the Central Provinces Government was at first not to interfere with 
the Swaraj Flag except when it constituted an offence against 
criminal law by hoisting or taking it in procession ip such 
circumstances as likely to cause breach of public tranquility. But 
they soon raised the plea that it meant disrespect to the Union 
Jack and was deeply resented by some classes of loyal subjects. 

On June 17, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, leader of the Satyagraha 
movement, and Mr. Nilkantha Rao Deshmukh, Publicity Officer of 
the Satyagraha movement, were arrested and the fight stiffened. 
Every day from May 1st a batch of 10 volunteers started off with 
the flag, entered the prohibited area, courted arrest, were tried in 
the criminal courts and sentenced to 6 months' rigorous imprisonment! 
Every day the scene was alive with throngs of spectators who sat 
down to see the great tournament lining the roads. There was no anger 
on either side, no frivolity, no noise. A batch of volunteers is 
sighted, a signal is given, the Magistrates and police officers stiffen 
themselves up, the volunteers come up with flags waving high and are 
received with knightly courtesy by the officers. Then the volunteers 
are marched off under arrest into the diebriot office and the 
citizens give a thundering cheer. Such was the daily routine of 
the fight. 

On June 18, Mr. Gowan, District Magistrate, issued a new order 
under Section 144, Criminal Procedure Code, stating that he had, 
received two petitions signed by 62 residents of the area through which 
the crowds pass, in which the petitioners complained that the crowds 
were a source of annoyance, to them and a public nuisance and made 
a definite request for protection from their annoyance. The new 
order extended the prohibition for two months more. The same day 
there was a great police round up and no less than 275 Congressmen 
were arrested. The total arrests up to date came up to about 1000. 
The sweeping and indiscriminate arrest of all Congressmen at Nagpur 
however served only to infuse new life and batch after batch 
of volunteers from outside the province began to pour in. 

Early in July the All-India Congress Committee which was then 
sitting at Nagpur passed a resolution oalling upon the country to 
observe the next Gandhi Day, the 18th July, as the Flag Day and 
instructed all Provincial Committees to organise a flag procession and 
public display of the flag by the people, The demonstration was 
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intended to aasert their right to the National Flag. If orders are 
issued prohibiting it in any place, local Congress Committees were 
advised to offer civil disobedience through Congress volunteers in 
respect of such orders on that day only, provided that there was no 
apprehension of violence or disturbance of the peace on the part of the 
people. Accordingly the 18fcb of July was observed as an AlModia 
Flag Day, and processions carrying the flag passed through the streets 
in all towns. It ended very peacefully and the authorities were sober 
enough not to prick into this hornet’s nest. An all-India com¬ 
motion was thus averted. 

The Nagpur movement however had by this time become an 
All-India movement and the local Council began to bestir themselves in 
the affair. On Aug. 7th. at the local Council Seth Sheolal's resolution 
for cancellation of orders under Section 144 was discussed at great 
length. After two days’ full discussion the resolution was carried by 
a majority of 5 votes, 31 voting for ‘ and 26 against. On Aug. 9th. 
the Council on the motion of Mr. Jaiswal passed a resolution recom¬ 
mending io the Government that the pending prosecutions of those 
already under arrest in connection with the flag agitation throughout 
the province be withdrawn. Another resolution recommended to 
the Government the unconditional release of all volunteers and 
Congress workers imprisoned in connection with the flag agitation. 
Sir M. V. Joshi, Home Member, said that if the House supported the 
resolution it would be endorsing civil disobedience and no case for 
clemency arose. The men arrested had openly and deliberately 
flouted the authority of law and it was the duty of Govern¬ 
ment to maintain law and order. The resolution however 
was oarried by 31 to 27 votes.. Soon after this the leaders of 
the movement, Mr. Vallabhbhai and Mr. V. J. Patel, had several inter¬ 
views with the Governor. What transpired at these interviews is not 
known and subsequently contradictory statements frqm both sides were 
issued to the press, both Government and Messrs Patel trying to make 
out that the other party had climbed down. However the effect 
was conciliatory and on August 17th the flag fight came to an abrupt 
end. The following account of the last phase of the struggle is 
given by a press correspondent. — 

“ The order under Section 144 prohibiting processions of the National Flag 
to pass through the Civil Lines was to expire on 17th August. In anticipation 
of this Srijut Vallabhbhai Patel h«d previously announced that a procession of 
volunteers carrying the National Flag would go to the Civil Lines on the 17th. 
The route of the procession was also specified in a statement, but simultaneously 
with this announcement a printed notification was published broad-cast under 
the signature of the District Superintendent of Police declaring under Section 
SO of the Police Act that no procession were to pass through the Civil Lines 
without his permission. Curiously the police notification declared the same area 
prohibited through which the flag procession was announced to go, but inspite 
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of this new prohibitory order the programme of the procession was maintained 
with the slight change that the procession was to goon Saturday instead of 
Friday iust to celebrate the Gandhi Day which fell on Saturday. 100 volunteers 
marched in procession instead of 6 as previously arranged, the route and time 
remaining the same. It was a thrilling sight to see a big procesaionmarching 
calmly in well-arranged ranks behind their Captain Pandit Makhanlal Chatnrvedi 
who was specially sent today for Satyagraha at the head of the procession to 
meet any emergencies that might arise owing to the new prohibitory order 
under the Police Act which had brought about severe beating by the Polioe to 
the first Bag procession on the fateful 13th of April when Beveral volunteers were 
severely wounded and miserably dragged. All volunteers before starting were 
reminded of this event and their possible fate under police batons, but they were 
sturdy, bmve yoong men who would not flinch. They were all dressed in white 
khadf and carried national Bags in their hands whose newly dyed red and green 
along with the white stripes shining brilliantly under the clonded sky tent 
triumphant joy to the cheerful countenances of Satyagrabis and the admiring 
crowd around. It was previously announced that no spectators were to go with 
tne procession through the prohibited area. The vast crowd stopped still at 
the Zanda bridge when requested by the Congress volunteers to do so. 


« Slowly and silently the procession went over the bridge. In front of them 
were the familiar figures of young Akotker and Abhimanya sweetly singing 
national songs, the same Abhimanya who was severely beaten on the 13th April 
by a sturdy Sikh custodian of law and order.. Amongst those who accompanied 
the procession were Srijuts Vallabhbhai Patel, Rajendraprasad, Shankarlal 
Farekha, Shrimati Snbhadraknman, Vasudeo Raoji, Subedar Seth Pnnamchandji, 
Thaknrs Lakshinas Singh and Indra Singh, The procession crossed the bridge. 
There were about fifty policemen waiting with thick bamboo lathies in their 
hands and fbnr Sub-Inspectors in command. The hearts of the spectators were 
throbbing as to what would happen. With bated breath they watcued the pro* 
cession more peacefully than ever moving slowly forward. The police advanced. 
Would there be beating ? No, a few of them were ordered simply to keep the 
crowd away from accompanying the procession. The procession would be allowed 
to pass throQgh the route announced by the Satyagraha Committee, Up rose the 
triumphant shout of u Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai ”, “Rashtriya Zanda Ki Jar.*’ 
Satyagraha was victorious. Every face appeared to be happy over this. When 
the procession reached near the Church, the D. S P. said to Pandit Makhanlal 
Chatnrvedi: “Now, will yon please hononr the Church and stop music for that." 
“Most gladly" came tbe prompt, reply. Music stopped till the Church premises 
were passed. The route lay round the Church. European ladies, gentlemen and 
children were watching the procession from their bungalows with face beaming 
with curiosity. After leaving the Church-premises the procession passed to Sadar 
Bazaar which was outside the prohibited area and the polioe escort stopped at the 
boundary and retired. The procession dispersed in Sadar Bazaar according to 
the programme after a short speech by the Captain. The whole city was in 
a transport of joy at this happy termination of Satyagraha which lasted for 
three months and eighteen days and thanked God for the victory. In the 
evening a big public meeting was held in the Town Hall where 8rljut 
Vallabhbhai Patel read his written statement declaring the closure of Satyagraha. 
The President, Pandit Makhanlal.Chaturvedi, after thanking tbe workers closed 
the meeting amidst shouts of “ Rashtriya Zanda Ki Jai.” 
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9 July *23] MOTION FOR SPECIAL CONGRESS 
The Nagpur A', I. C. C, Meeting 

The All-India Congress Committee met on the 9th JULY 
at 8-30 a. m. In the absence of Dr. Ansari, Mrs. Naidu was 
proposed to the ohair. The substantive motion on the agenda related 
to the National Flag struggle at Nagpur and. as Mrs. Naidu had 
to move it she requested Mr. Prakasam to occupy the chair. At this 
point Mr. Das rose to a point of order and enquired how precedence 
could be given to that motion over other matters in the agenda. As 
Mr. Prakasam was explaining it, Dr, Ansari and Dr. Syed Mahmud 
arrived. Dr. Ansari occupied the chair and Mr. Das referred to Rule 
19 of the Congress constitution and pointed out that it was a requisi¬ 
tion meeting and the Nagpur Satyagraha had not been mentioned in 
the requisition. How then could that subject be brought for consi¬ 
deration 1 The President said the rule was not very clear on the point 
and that, besides, tbe Nagpur Satyagraha had been specially mention¬ 
ed in the requisition and the Secretary’s notice of the meeting. Once 
a meeting was called it was open to him to place for consideration any 
matter he approved of. Mr. Das inquired if that was extended to any 
motion from the members and if the meeting had a right to bring 
forward any motion. The President said it could and Mr. Das asked if 
that was the right of the meeting why permission was required. Mr. 
Sen Gupta got up and said no notice had been given about the question 
of Special Congress. Mr. Aney attempted to explain Mr. Das’s 
meaning when Dr. Ansari said : “ Give the President the privilege 
to conduct the business in the order he thinks best.’ 1 The meeting 
then settled down to hear Mrs. Naidu on the Satyagraha motion. 

Mrs. Naidu’s Speech. 

In the course of a splendid speech she said she thought, whether 
it canie within the requisition or not, the situation was such as they 
could not leave Nagpur without an expression of their views. When 
they had before their eyes an example of Bplendid sacrifice they 
should give it their moral support. Whatever the looal grievances, 
which need not be reiterated, the Satyagraha had assumed a national 
aspect and they, as the custodians of national honor, had to congratu¬ 
late the Satyagrahis. She hoped and believed there would be a good 
response to Nagpur’s cause. Small as the issue seemed and small in 
reality as tbe issue went, it was a token of their determination to 
give battle to the bureaucracy to maintain their elementary rights. 
In that struggle, they witnessed the spectacle of the oldest joining in, 
not to be outdone by the youngest in sacrifice. She was glad that 
the daily sacrifice was limited, for they did not want a hysterical 
ovanascent and torrential flow, but they wanted a deadly, devastating, 
trickle which would drop by drop wear out the rock. It was not the 
spectacular value of it that was important, but the moral value, 

12 
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They did not want either a dramatic or a melodramatic show, but 
they wanted an organised battle with the bureaucracy- They 
wanted to be happy in the symbol of the nation’s honour and remain 
an embodiment of the nation’s soul. 

Mr. Mahamed Shafi seconded and pressed Mr. Das to support 
the Satyagraha movement. 

Various Amendments. 

Amendments to the motion were then invited and many came 
in. Sjts. Rajagopalachariar, Mazumdar, Shamsuddin, Santanam of 
Madras and Gopalakrishnayya presented amendments. Sjt. Raja- 
gopalachariar’s amendment related to the second part of the resolu¬ 
tion calling on all provincial committees to organise flag processions 
on Gandhi Day all over the country. It said that in such places, if 
prohibition orders were issued, Satyagraha should be confined to 
that day. Others suggested that A.I.C.C. members should practise 
Satyagraha, one saying that all of them should march and another 
saying that the leaders should go one by one. Sjt, Gopalakrish¬ 
nayya wauted arrangements to be made for filling np vacancies 
caused by the members offering Satyagraha. Ft, Jawaharlal 
deprecated the light-hearted manner in which the question was 
Bought to be tackled and enquired if they meant business or they 
were merely going to pass a resolution which would hamper their 
campaign. Let them leave it to the Working committee which 
was arranging details for carrying on the struggle and not play with 
it. They must carry on the fight in an organised manner and con¬ 
tinue it 

Some questions were put and answered regarding the appoint¬ 
ment of a sub-committee to report on the Satyagraha Then the 
amendments were withdrawn. 

Mr. Das’s Position- 

Mr. Das speaking on the motion explained his position. It had 
been stated that the movement was a cold-blooded movement and that 
was precisely why it did not appeal to him. His belie/ was that 
unless and until they put their heads together and settled their 
differences they would make no headway.. It they settled the 
difference and did. not find him at the head of the Satyagraha, they 
might call him any names. He whole-heartedly gave all honour to 
those. who went to prison, but in the depression caused by the 
situation in the country he did not feel any inspiration to join it. 

Votes being taken it was found that only one voted against/ 
the motion and the Swarajya Party “ en bloc ” refrained from* 
voting. The motion was declared carried. The President said only 1 
two motions of the Working committee remained and Pt. Jawaharlal 
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read them out. Mesara. Aney, Satyamurti and Das objected, 
Mr. Satyamurti saying the resolutions were framed and altered 
iu a haphazard fashion. Pt. Jawharlal then read out, the other 
resolutions received. 

Special Congress. Resolution on 

< 

Then Mr. Prakasam moved a resolution to hold a Special Con¬ 
gress and pressed for its unanimous approval. Mr. V. A. Desai 
asked if the Working committee believed that the holding of Special 
Congress would close all differences. Mr. Prakasam said the Work¬ 
ing committee hoped so. Mr. Subash Chandra Bose rose to a 
point of order and said that no notice had been given of the motion. 
He appealed to the sense of fairness of the House not to go on with 
it. If a proper notice had been given at least some more members 
would have come for the meeting. After the Bombay resolution 
they believed the question had been dropped once for all and it was 
not fair to thrust it on them now. Dr. Mahmud supported the 
motion and Mr. Hakim of Satara opposed it. Mr. A. Roy of 
Bankura in opposing said the prestige of the Congress had cosidor 
ably suffered due to the interminable discussions and no work 
being done. To hold a Special Congress was waste of money 
and would serve no purpose. What they wanted was a programme 
instead of conference and committees. He did not believe in 
Councils, but the earnestness and tenaoity with which the Swarajya 
Party wanted to go into the Councils made him say “ let us not 
obstruct them.” No Special Congress would stop that party’s 
programme and so let them organise and go forward instead of hold¬ 
ing a Special Congress. Messrs. Mnzumdar and Subash Chauder 
Bose opposed, the motion. The latter said if they insisted on a 
Special Congress, that was the way to deliver a death-blow to non¬ 
violent Non-co-operation, for that would start a revolutionary party 
at least in Bengal. At all events it would produoe a civil war within 
the ranks of the Congress. Mr. Satyamurti asked them not to 
achieve indirectly what they had failed to achieve directly and defeat 
the compromise. “ Put your foot'down on the new rebels’’, he said, and 
pleaded for conservation of prestige and,authority of the Congress. In 
February Mr. Das had given an opportunity to Sjt. Rajagopalachariar 
and his party to have Special Congress, hut they spurned it aside. 

Then in Bombay.(Here an interruption by Mr. G. Joseph). 

; Mr. Satyamurti continuing said that by calling a Special Congress 
a bitter campaign would ensue and he enquired “ qui bono ” why 
did they want to waste time. Sjt. Gopalakrishnayya supported the 
motion and Sjt. Sri Prakash opposed it. So did Mr. Shad. • Maulana 
Azad Sobhani supported it in an Urdu speech. Mr. Sen Gupta 
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said that the Swarajists took their defeat at Gaya in a sportsmanlike 
manner and when they carried on their propaganda they did not 
use Congress organisations and funds like Mr. Rajagopalaohariar and 
his friends. They took an honest course but not so the Majority 
Party. At Allahabad the Majority Party opposed a Special Congress; 
at Bombay both opposed it as it would have interfered with their 
work and what had happened since except a requisition by the 
revolters who used the Congress organisation and funds and had 
placed the Centre party in difficulties to justify a Special Congress. 
What were they doing by passing resolutions f They were allowing 
the Majority to carry on anti-Council propaganda. It was a trick, 
a dodge, to thwart the Bombay compromise. The people were tired. 
So to the Special Congress Bengal would not send 200 delegates 
although it could send 900. (A voice : 9000.) It was impossible 
for them to abido by a Special Congress resolution if it went against 
them, and the other party would not obey it if it went against it. 
He opposed the motion. 

Pt. Jawharlal Nehru said that most of the opponents of tho 
motion for a Special Congress wore of tho Swarajya Party. He 
knew a Special Session might perhaps put an end to all their hopes. 
It had been said that these would not agree and those would not 
agree. That did not matter. At least most part of the country 
would decide on the question. Proceeding, he said, gradually other 
points of N. C. O. would be touched. ■ No member of the Swaraj 
Party could accuse others of revolt. 


Mr. Satyamurti: “why not 

Pt. Jawharlal: ‘ it was rebellion in both tho cases.” 

(A voice) “ it was Satyagraha, not rebellion (laughter).” 

Pt. Jawharlal, continuing, sajd that to preserve the Congress the 
only way was to hold a Special Session. All members of the present 
v\ orking committee had all along favoured a Special Session as the 
only solution of the difficulties, “ Are you going to keep the Con¬ 
gress intact or let it go to pieces 1” he enquired. It was no rebelling 
or keeping quiet. They had to take the decision of the country, 
It ho had been a member of the Swarajya Party he would have tried 
to capture the Congress and work through it. 

Babu Bajendra Prasad also supported the motion. 

, Lala Dumchand of Ambala in opposing it said that a Special 
Congress, if not a, design, was a device to turn the Swarajya Party out. 
He appealed to the House not to do so. “ I ask you ” he said, “ not 
to drive another nail in the coffin of the Congress,” 

. Sjt. Rajagopalaohariar supporting said he endorsed everything 
< Pt ' JawtarIal had said. He thought that the action of some 
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committees in revolting was a grave matter for serious consideration. 
The Gaya resolution was binding on them. He was not satisfied 
with the Bombay resolution. To call him a rebel was to use a 
' general expression. He was a rebel against the A.I.C.C., but not 
f against the Congress. He did oppose a Special Congress at 
l Allahabad, for there was no reason then ’for calling one. Now 
a new situation had arisen. The A.I.C.C. bad chosen to reverse 
the decision of the Congress. It was a grave attack on the 
Congress, far graver than the attack he bad to make in defence 
of the Congress constitution. As for the question of jurisdiction, 
he maintained that those who said the A.I.C.C. acted properly 
were wrong. It had to be settled. The question must be put 
before a Special Congress. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar:—“ Is jurisdiction the only question 
coming before a Special Congress 1 If the Special Congress decides' 
in favour Council-entry will Sjt. Rajagopalachar support it 1 

Sjt. Rajagopalchariar replied that a grave attack had been made 
on the Congress and the question must he settled by the Congress. 
/No outer tribunal could decide- it. They were a voluntary 
. organisation and could not go to courts. If a Special Session 
decided in favour of Council-entry, it would be futile for him to 
say it should not do so, whether he agreed or not. 

r Mr. Das who opposed the motion started by saying that 
' if any doubts had existed in his mind as to the justification of 
calling a Special Congress they had been entirely removed by 
Mr. Rajagopalchari’s speech. Only the other day a compromise 
resolution had been passed in Bombay, and the Working Committee 
stuck to it. He did not know bow those who had passed it and 
approved of it could upset it now. If the Working committee 
wanted to resile, it could not have done better than to put the 
motion of a Special Session before the House. The very obstruction 
they voted against in Bombay they were effecting here. If they 
wanted to resile from it there was no reason why they should, not. 
He had always stuck to his position. He was taken to Bombay 
and there the compromise resolution was passed. He did not know 
bow two conflicting positions could be accepted at the same time 
by the Working Committe. If they wanted to rescind the Bombay 
resolution, let them rescind it. But they said with one voice “ Do 
not obstruct ” and with another “ Go on obstructing The A.I.C.C., 
could not pass two contradictory resolutions one and the same day. 

• They were going to have a Congress in December and then why 
this Special Session 1 They said they had disputes and would settle 
-them. “ Settle them as business men, at this very minute 
and afterwards, if necessary, call a Special Session to give effect 
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to it”, said Mr. Das with warmth- "What was the Congress? 
Themselves? Some followed him and some followed others. The 
country was sick of differences among leaders. Let them settle 
them, that hour, that minute. Was the settlement a mere matter of 
formality. No, it was not ? A mere passing of resolutions ? Why 
did he disobey the Congress resolution ? For, everything within 
him called him to disobey. He wanted India to present a united 
front to the' bureauoracy. Let them sit down there and. settle 
their differences and unite. He was prepared to give up something. Let 
them give up something, and let them arrive at an agreement. If 
they had not the courage to make that sacrifice, to give up something 
to achieve unity, how could they call a Special Congress 1 What 
would that ensure ? The war of independence 1 If he honestly 
believed he would raise the enthusiasm of the country by sacrificing 
his programme, he would face it as men prepared to lead the battle 
of freedom.” 

Continuing, he explained his own attitude towards the question 
of the Special Congress at Allahabad and Bombay, and finally said 
it was not fair to fasten a Special Congress on him now. 

Mr. Prakas&m then replied und the motion was put to vote. 
76 votes were in favour and 66 against it. Mr. Abhyankar called 
for a division and the result was 80 for and 67 against. The motion 
was carried. The meeting then adjourned till the next day. 

Second Day 

Next day, JULY 10th, the A. I. C. C. met again with 
Dr. Anjsari presiding. Pt. Jawharlal Nehru moved a resolution 
condemning the Provincial Congress Committees that had defied the 
Bombay resolution. Pt, Jawharlal observed it was a case of in¬ 
discipline which would make work impossible. These committees 
may have disobeyed through higher motives of loyalty to the Gaya 
Congress whose mandate, as they say, was violated by the Bombay 
resolution. But that does not minimise their fault and they have to 
bear the consequences of the same. Even the Congress resolution 
may be violated on the ground oi loyalty to God. But constitution 
is constitution and it must be respected. The resolution does not 
mean any slur on individuals. It simply enunciates a principle. 
It is no vote of censure. 

Mr. Santanam seconding said it was no question of individuals 
but of principle. Subordinate bodies must conform to the decision 
of higher bodies without which no work could be done. This is a 
primary rule in all organisations. It ought not to be construed to 
mean a vote of censure. 

Mr. Eanga Iyengar said howsoever mild may be the language 
employed by Pt. Jawharlal and Mr. Ranfauia.m the hard fact was 
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that the resolution was one of censme. It is no use hiding the real 
fact. If you have to censure, say so plainly, otherwise do not vote 
for the resolution. 

One Bengal member observed, if it is not a vote of censure then 
please change the wording so as to make it the enunciation of a 
principle. 

Mr. Anney was anxious to tell the House that the resolution 
indirectly hit the personalities that were primarily responsible for in¬ 
stigating the committees into insubordination and nobody could help it. 

Mr. Gidwani said the Working committee at Bombay adopted a 
course which it itself found useless as will appear from the Special 
Congress resolution which they moved and the A. I. C. C. passed. 
Why then this heroism of condemning the Provincial Congress com¬ 
mittees for doing what you yourself asked them to do dow ? By 
passing the Special Congress resolution you virtually rescinded the 
Bombay resolution and you have very little reason to be where you 
are now. The Bombay resolution was an illegal resolution. For 
disobeying that you are passing a vote of censure on us for which we 
do not care at all. We would not pay the slightest heed to it. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar said the speeohes of Mr. Gidwani and 
his friends showed utter anarchy and rebellion in the Congress .camp. 

Mr. Venkatram in an elaborate speech pointed out that the Pro¬ 
vincial committees were not subordinate bodies to the A. I. C. C. hut 
owed direct responsibility to the Congress. He quoted an article 
of the Congress constitution in support of his statement. 

Mr. Abhyankar remarked that the resolution was a milk and water 
resolution. It might he more strongly worded. The Working com¬ 
mittee ought either to resign or pass a resolution condemnatory in 
proportion to the guilt of the committees. 

Mr. George Joseph said he was doubtful whether, the Provincial 
Congress committees were subordinate bodies to the A. I. 0. C. By 
moving the condemnation resolution the Working committee placed 
itself in an undignified position. For getting the Special Congress 
resolution passed they made friends with the majority party and now ' 
to condemn the majority party they were joining hands with the 
Swarajya Party. That was an undignified position. Let the Special 
Congress decide whether the Provinrial Congress committees were 
right in disregarding the Bombay resolution or not. Why was there 
so much haste 1 There was no use of that resolution. The Centre 
Party was nearer to the Majority than to the Swarajya Party. Let 
not the Working committee then dispense with the support of the 
Majority Party which it embraced that very noon. If it was a vote 
of censure it might be nullified by the Special Congress if it decided 
against the Bombay resolution. If it was enuncation of a principle. 
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there was no use of that resolution which he, therefore, requested the 

mover to withdraw. . . 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao of Utbal asked the mover to delete 
the second clause of the resolution referring to disciplinary action. 

Mr. Satyamurfci said the original order of. the resolution was 
purposely changed. The Special Congress resolution was then first in 
order to enlist the support of the No-changers. Even the Satyigraha 
resolution might be treated in the same way as the Bombay resolu¬ 
tion. The Working committee ought not to have allowed their 
prejudices in regard to the Council entry to cloud the real issue. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad said: I was since the beginning against 
the Bombay resolution. It is said we disobeyed the Bombay resol* 
tion, but who taught us that lesson f It was the A. I. C. C. which 
did it by flouting the Gaya resolution. The Working Committee 
wisely referred the matter to the Special Congress. Not less -than five 
Committees asked for reconsidering the resolution and you have to 
take into consideration the feelings of those who chose to disobey the 
Bombay resolution. You hold your hands now: Let the Special 
congress decide. Look at the resolution dispassionately. No use 
drawing a red herring across the path of the Majority Party. All 
that the P. C. C’s have done is to record their opinion of standing by 
the Congress according to their idea. The resolution is premature. 
By passing this resolution you will be giving additional reasons for 
greater animosities and rancours. The committee acted within 
their light. Even if a police enters my house with illegal warrant I 
have every right to drive him out. Whatever the Provincial Congress 
committees have done they have done at their risk. 

Mr. T. Prakasara said the resolution evoked much ridicule, 
laughter and so on. But the honour of the A. I. C. C. and not of 
the Working committee was involved in it. The A. I. C. C. re¬ 
affirmed the Bombay resolution, and also passed a resolution in favour 
of the Special Congress. There is no inconsistency between the two 
as Mr. Gidwani says. The Bombay decision was trampled under foot, 
by Mr. Rajagopalachariar. Babu Rajendra Prasad says the suspension 
resolution is ultra vires. But was not the Allahabad resolution suspen* 

• ding the Council propaganda for two months identical with the 
Bombay resolution. The Working committee which was in power at 
that time accepted that resolution. Now it does not lie in ttie mouth 
of Mr. Rajendra Prasad to say that the Bombay resolution was ultra 
vires. The Swarajya Party had their separate organisations. But 
unlike them Mr. Rajagopalachariar wanted to use the Congress funds 
for his propaganda against the Bombay resolution. You need not 
sympathise with the Working committee.. It has asked you to take 
care of your honour. 
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Mr. Dag said: “ I do not agree with some who say it is milk and 
water resolution. It is just as it ought to be. Some thought the 
Bombayresoltftionwas vultra vim. Some said it was not. The A. L 
C C. is to decide the issue finally. It is empowered to legislate 
and has got the same authority as the Congress when the latter is 
not in session. The right course for the P. C. committees was to 
record their opinion and ask for a Speoul C.ongross. The P. C. 
committees had no authority to say that the A. L C. C. had rebelled 
against the Congress and take the law into tbeir own hands. Too are 
therefore bound to censure 'the rebellious committees. My rebellion 
is of a different character. I do not carry out my Council propaganda 
in the name of the Congress.” 

Mr. Rajagopalaehar said : “The Working Committee failed to 
give notice of this censure resolution and it was not on the agenda. 
Mr. Das'says his rebellion was of a different line. The line or manner 
of the rebellion does not matter. It is rebellion still, Alter all, the 
purpose of a constitution is more important than, the constitution 
itself. I maintain that the Bombay resolution touched the Gaya 
resolution. The Working Committee says it is untouched. If the 
former he the case, who is to carry it out ? The Bombay resolution 
says: “ Do not interfere with those who act against the Gaya resolu* 
tion.” Is it not giving a serious blow to tho Gaya resolution? Has 
not the Bombay resolution raised doubts in the minds of voters as to 
the real meaning and purpose of the Gaya resolution ? How are those 
doubts to be removed ? If propaganda is to be prevented ’ by 
passing this condemnation resolution, you would bo again touching the 
Gaya resolution. The Allahabad precedent of which Mr. T. Prakasam 
makes so much is out of place. It merely suspended the Gaya 
resolution for two months. There was after that ample time to oarry 
it out. But tho Bombay resolution gives a final blow and kills the 
Gaya resolution. We refuse to be a party to that. Mr. Das says 
the A. I. C. C. must bo obeyed. Just consider the other side 
•also. The P. C. committee’s are primarily responsible to the Congress 
and their .electors. Independent of your deoision, it is directly respon* 
sible to the Congress.” 

Pt. Jawaharlal in reply said: “I was apologetic in my tone because 
I wanted to avoid bitterness. Mr. Gidwani made it dear that they 
would not take any cognisance of what this House might do. That 
showed the spirit of indiscipline. I was touched by Mr. George 
Joseph’s appeal to withdraw the resolution. I would have gladly done 
so had I got something in the nature of an explanation of their position 
by those affected by this resolution. It is wrong to establish a connec¬ 
tion between the Special Congress resolution and this resolution. The 
Council controversy is the basis of tho former and the principle of 

12 (a) 
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discipline that of the latter. Mr. Rajagopalachari admitted the constifeu- 
tional change. Only he says that the purpose of the constitution is 
greater than the constitution itself. It was open to him and others to 
take constitutional steps to reverse the Bombay decision. But they 
proceeded wrongly. There is no trick behind the Special Congress 
resolution as some Swaraiya Party members allege- We have all 
along been in favour of Special Congress. I again say the resolution 
does not amount to a vote of censure, ^but is merely an enunciation of 
principle.” 

On being put to vote the resolution was lost by 65 votes 
against 63. This made the position of the Working Committee 
difficult in the extreme. It decided at once to resign. 

And on the Committee reassembling next day, July 11th, 
Dr. Ansari declared that the defeat of the censure resolution, although 
by a difference of two votes, compelled him and the other members 
of the Working Committee who were present to tender their 
resignations (excepting four, that were absent) because they could not 
consistently with tbeir position contitue to be the executive of a body 
which was unable to protect its own honour. He then read out the 
resignation letter which was signed by himself and bis colleagues 
present at Nagpur. The closing sentence of the resignation runs thus: 
" By passing this resolution this Committee has made it impos¬ 
sible for the Working Committee to continue in office and carry on their 
work.” The letter of resignation was signed by Dr. Ansari, Dr. Syed 
Mahmud, Mrs. Sarojini Devi, - Pandit K. Santhanam, Moulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, Dr. Varadarajulu Naidu and Messrs. T. Prakasam, 
Virumal, Omar Sobhani, Purushottam Das Tandon and Jawaharlal 
Nehru. 

Dr. Ansari then left the meeting. Mr. C. R. Das was elected 
President for carrying out the re maining items on the agenda. 

Mr. Y. J. Patel at once rose and moved the following resolu¬ 
tion :— 

“ Having regard to the general statement made in the course of the discus¬ 
sion on the last resolution last night, it is necessary for this Committee to 
declare in express terms its adherence to and insistence on the propriety and 
validity of the Compromise resolution passed by this Committee on the 2Gth May 
and this Committee accordingly mates the said declaration. This Committee 
further resolves that the attempt of certain Provincial Congress Committees 
to act contrary to the said resolution is deplorable and this Committee hopes 
that such conduct as aforesaid will not be persisted in." 

w i 8 ^ k® brought forward that morion in order that 
the Working Committee might be enabled to reconsider their 
resignations. A difficult situation had been created and some 
way had to be found out of the muddle. At Bombay they 
passed a Compromise motion, and at Nagpur they throw out 
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Sjt. Nag’s motion. Then the Working Committee brought forward 
a resolution asking the House to enforce discipline against oertain 
Provincial committees which had defied the Bombay resolution, 
and in this the Working Committee merely asked the All-India Com¬ 
mittee to maintain its own prestige, to save its own reputation but that 
the House refused to do so. Hence the Working Committee had re¬ 
signed. He himself had no sympathy with the Working Committee 
which had brought trouble on itself by its own conduct. It joined the 
Sawarajya Party in getting the Compromise resolution passed, and the 
Majority Party in getting the Special Congress resolution passed. Then 
the resolution censuring the Provincial committees was rejected by the 
House. In this they did injustice to themselves, for they declined to 
respect their own resolution. Had not the time arrived for them 
seriously to oonsider the very delicate situation 1 How were they 
going to get out of it ? The present Working Committee must remain 
in office till the Special Congress was over. If they wanted to make 
the Special Congress a success then the present committee which 
represented neither party must remain in power. To achieve it 
they hod been asked to pass a vote of confidence. How could they 
do so when previously they had passed a vote of censure 1 (Cries of 
“ No.”) 

The previous day, he continued, many things had been said in the 
face of which no self-respecting persons could retain their office. He 
was convinced if Mrs. Naidu was not on the Working Committee the 
Special Sessions could not be made a success. It hod been said that 
the Special Sessions had given a go-by to the Bombay resolution. 
No Bombay resolution as a matter of fact remained there. They 
wanted the help and guidance of the Working Committee. Let them 
not look at the question from the party point of view. He pleaded 
with the Working Committee to withdraw the resignations. If it did 
not withdraw, something mu3t be done to bring it round (laughter). 
It had been treated badly, it was true : but it deserved it. 

Mr. Purushotamdas Tandon suggested that the attitude of the 
Working Committee be ascertained first. 

Mr. Patel continued to speak, but Mr. Dos rising said that the 
resignations might be accepted for he knew that the Working Com- 
mitte had definitely determined not to withdraw. Mr. Patel repeated 
that the Working Committee be asked to reconsider their decision. 

The resolution was duly seconded by Mr. Phookan. Mr. Raja- 
gopaiachaviar opposed the resolution and asked bis party-men not 
to take any part in the voting. When the resolution was put to vote 
it wasjearried with only one dissenting, Mr. Bajagopalaehariar and his 
followers having abstained from voting. This caused further bitterness 
and the attitude of Mr. Rajagopalachariar’s party and their inconsis- 
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tencies provoked unmeasured contempt) from the others. Dr. Ansari 
and his colleagues however remained firm and refused to take office 
again. 


Nagpur Satyagraha 

The other items on the agenda were then gone through, the 
most important being a resolution supporting the Nagpur Sitya- 
graha. Doctor Mahmud moved the following resolution : “ this 

meeting offers its congratulations to Soth Jamnalal Baiaj on his incar 
ceration for his part in the Satyagraha campaign at Nagpur nnd as¬ 
sures him of its whole-hearted support to the said campaign.” The 
resolution was seconded by Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and supported by 
Messrs Ranga Iyer, Azad Sobhuui, and several others and was passed 
unanimously. 

The situation created at Nagpur submerged the Central party for 
compromise and again brought the old contending parties in the 
Congress out in the open, fighting and triumphing in their own way. 
The Swarajists claimed that the Bombay compromise was substantia¬ 
ted at Nagpur, that the Special Congress was unnecessary, and that 
the No-changers by calling the Special Congress at huge expense 
were wasting public money and energy. The No-cbangors declared 
that Nagpur nullified the Bombay resolution, and that the Special 
Congress was necessary to ratify their victories at Nagpur. 

The New Working Committee. 


A fresh election then took place. It was dominated by the 
No-changers though their attempt to capture it wholesale was baffled. 
At the commencement of the elections a motion was placed before 
the House that Messrs Rajagopalaohariar, Vallabhai Patel and 
Rajendra Prasad should be allowed to nominate the members as 
in a cabinet system. The proposal however was negatived though 
the No*change leaders were allowed to nominate their candidate!*. 
Voting was then taken. The result was that a sort of coalition 
cabinet was formed, consisting ol • Swarajists, No changers and the 
Centre Party, and placed in charge of the Congress executive, the 
majority being of the No-chango party. Mr. Konda Venkatappayya 
was elected President, Mr. Ravi Shanlter Jagjiwan of Bombay was 
elected treasurer, Messrs. Rajendra Prasad, Gopalkmhna Iyer 
and Sberwani were elected Secretaries. Messrs. Gaugadhar Rao 
Deshpande, Vallabhai Patel, Rajagopalaohariar, George Joseph, 
Mohamed Shaft and Dr. Varadarajulu were .elected members of the 
Working Committee in the place of the six members resigned. 
Mr V J. Patel’s name for secretaryship and membership was twice 
proposed, but be declined to accept any office on the Working 
Committee. 
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The Vizagapatam A. 1. C, C. 

1 Alter Gaya came Allahabad, then Bombay and then Nagpur. 

- Bub still the trouble did not end. Another A. I. C. 0. meeting was 

- requisitioned. Immediately after the Nagpur meeting Mr. Kanga 
Iyer and 30 other members of tho A. I. C. C. from Madras, Behar, 
Bengal, the U. P. and the Punjab sent a requisition to the president 
to convene another meeting in order to reconsider the decision 
reached, according to them, in a hurry to hold the speoial session 
of the CongresB. They stated that the question of special Congress 
was not on the agenda submitted and referred to the closeness 
of voting on the Speoial Congress resolution owing to the absence 
of members who had no information that the question would come 
up for consideration. 

Accordingly Mr. K. Venkatapayya, the new President, convened 
a meeting of the A. I. C. C. at Vizagapatam on the 3rd August 1923. 
About the venue of this meeting there was a further conflict. The 
requisitionists wanted the meeting to be held at Calcutta or Bombay, 
but the President thought better of his own province. On this the 
Maharashtra members and others of their way of thinking refused to 
attend. Only 45 members, mainly from South India and Andhra, 
of Mr. Rajagopalaohari’s following, attended. On tho day previous, 
however, the requisitionists suddenly withdrew their requisition 
which of course was of little avail now. . None of the requi¬ 
sitionists attended the meeting. 

As to what happened at the meeting Mr. Konda Venkata¬ 
payya, President, All-India Congress Committee, issued the follow¬ 
ing statement to the Press:—“The All-India Congress Committee 
which met on the 3rd instant at Vizagapatam resolved that the 
Speoial Congress should be held at Bombay as early as possible 
in September, at the same time empowering him as President to 
fix the venue at any other place in case of difficulty arising in 
the matter of holding the session at Bombay. Mrs. Sarqjiuj Naidu 
expressed her opinion, both before and at the meeting of the 
All-India Congress Committee, that Bombay was not at all 
anxious to hold the Special Session, and after the meeting she, as 
President of the Bombay Provincial .CongresB Committee, wrote to 
him that Bombay cannot hold the Special Session for various reasons. 
But as the Delhi Province has expended a cordial invitation on con¬ 
dition that the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee grant a 
loan of Rs. 25,000, she assured the President that the amount shall 
gladly be granted on the recommendation of the Working Committee 
of the Congress. Next morning he approached her with a request 
lor a revision of the decision. In reply she mentioned that the 
12(b) 
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decision Had been arrived at after consultation with important 
members of the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee without 
whose co-operation it was impossible to hold the Speoial Session in 
Bombay. She also stated that it was not possible even to convene 
the meeting of the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee before 
the 13th August and in the letter in which she wrote to the President 
subsequent to this interview she wrote after mature consideration 
regretting that she could not see her way to reversing her opinion, 
especially as the leading members of her committee, who would 
naturally be in charge and without whose co-operation and influence 
it is not possible to convene a Special Session, are unwilling and have 
authorised her to say so definitely. She therefore requested him 
to accept that as Bombay’s final decision. Under these circumstances 
he felt that he had no alternative except to accept the invitation 
of Delhi aod he had fixed 15th September for the mooting of 
the Special Congress at Delhi. It is hoped that every Congress 
organisation in the country will send its full quota of delegates to 
make the Special Congress fully representative so as to give 
a definite lead to the country on the momentous issue that had 
been before it and to restore to the nation unity and earnest¬ 
ness of purpose which characterised all efforts during Mahatmaji’s 
leadership.” , 

Mrs. Naidu, however, in a statement to.the Press explained the 
change of venue, thus : “Directly I reached Vizagapatam, however, it 
was made abundantly clear that the Delhi invitation waa to be 
unceremoniously brushed aside and the Special Congress thrust at all 
costs on Bombay as furnishing a secure vantage-ground for the 
manuoevres of the so-called majority party, against the minority. I 
immediately protested against such a course and begged the President 
and the Secretaries and several leading members of the All-India 
Congress Committee before the meeting not to force an issue as I 
considered it my duty to strenuously safeguard the Committee and 
my province from being exploited for such unworthy party purposes 
and that, however ungracious, high-handed aod even unconstitutional 
my persistent refusal might appear, I could neither be cajoled nor 
coerced into condoning the insidious and unchivalrous tactics of a small - 
group of irreconcilables whose attitude and action during the recent 
months have resulted in not merely ruining the prestige, but threaten¬ 
ing the very existence of the Congress 

What more party squabbles took place at Vizagapatam are 
not known clearly, as the proceedings were not open to the Press. 
Jt was however accepted on all hands that the Special Congress should 
be held at Delhi on the 15th September. The attitude of the 
Swarajists upon whom the Special Congress waa thus thrust was 
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summed up by Mr. Das in a manifesto issued Jon August lOtb. as 

followsV 

Ur. Das'e Manifesto. . 

I call upon all Congressmen to welcome the Special Session, at Delhi. I 
repeat the appeal for unity which I made at Nagpur, To-day the bureaucracy 
teems to be all powerful. Indians have no rights either at home or abroad. 
There are laws on the Btatute book to crash every kind of true national activity. 
I never entertained any illusions about the Reforms Act, bat the working of 
that Act for the last few years had demolished the faith of those who did accept 
it. Now the troth is recognised that the bureaucracy intended it not to confer, 
,■ but to impede, Self-Government. Under such depressing circumstances the vision 
of Swaraj seems to many but an empty dream. The bureaucracy must be 
crashed, the rights of the Indian nation secured, the honour of India vindicated 
and Swaraj achieved. 

The question of all questions to-day is how to achieve this. In the healthy 
growth of every nationality there mast occasionally be a clash of ideals and 
methods and yet there must be closing up of ranks. The time.has come for the 
Congressmen of India to close up their ranks. This is not difficult. What is 
wanted is clear vision and fixed purpose. Let the policy be one of inclusion and 
not of exclusion. Let all those who firmly believe in the principle of non-violent 
non-co-operation be ready to sacrifice this or that little point so that the spirit 
of resistance may grow, the strength of the nation develop and the application 
of that great principle be made possible. Let not that great principle degenerate 
into a cramping oreed. If only we look at all questions from this point of view, 
there is no room for donbt or despair. Let us not pin all our faith to particular 
items of work. I want bat a little toleration. I want that all Congressmen 
should appreciate each other's views and when there arc different schools every 
attempt should be made to give effect to the teaching of all those schools. Only 
we most rescue the Congress from title-hunters and place-hunters and those 
who are ever eager to defend the bureaucracy. ■ 

The real ssnotion of national activity is the power of the people. The taBk 
of the Indian National Congress for the next two or three years is the creation 
of that sanction which no bureaucracy can disobey. This sanction is created 
when the people of this country are prepared for c ! vil disobedience. I ask all 
the Congressmen of India so to direct their activities in different fields of onr 
public life that sooner or later this force upon which we rely may be generated 
and this sanction established. Is it too much to ask from the members of the 
Indian National Congress to entertain a little toleration for the views of those 
to whom they are opposed f Council, National Education—what are these bnt 
the preparation of onr battle ground ? We must present to the bureaucracy one 
whole united India, people determined to achieve their freedom. Let the honour 
of the country be vindicated by unanimous verdict at Delhi, Congressmen of 
India, unite. 

Release of Lajpafc Rai & Mahomed Ali 

Soon after this the release- from jail of Lala Lajpat Rai, M. 
Mahomed Ali and Dr. Kitchlew brought a new flux in the course of 
Congress affairs. The advent of M. Mahomed Ali, the right-hand 
man of M. Gandhi and the hero of the famous Karachi trial of 1921,' 
turned all eyes towards him, and from this day the fortunes of Mr. 
Rajagopalachari as a great party leader began to wane. His views 
though not publicly expressed were known to be against Council* 
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entry but he was equally against the policy of ousting such great 
leaders as Messrs Das, Nehru and Ajmal Khan from the Congress. 
T jtla Lajpat Rai issued a definite statement of his views on current 
politics in whioh he strongly urged for unity, which he said if the 
special Congress failed to attain, he for his part would retire from 
the Congress. According to him though he himself was 'not in love 
with the Councils’ and ‘has no delusions as to the part they can play 
in bringing Swaraj, to me a Congress without these personalities 
(Das-Nehru-eum Swarajists) would be a sorry affair." He also 
declared that personally he was not prepared to seek election even if 
the bar was removed. 

Such strong views expressed by such veterans of the Congress 
went a long way to bring back the old popular confidence in the 
Congress, aDd to stem the very spirit of non-co-operation, first 
aroused to destory the Government, from reooiling on the Congress 
itself and secure its destruction. The No-changers who bad set 
great store on a decisive victory at Delhi now became dis-spirited. 
And to add to their discomfiture some serious mass Hindu-Moslem 
riots broke out in Saharanpur, Agra, Muttra, Panipat and Allahabad. 
Communal riots meant lesser chance of civil disobedience, and this in 
its turn meant a better chance of the Swarajist alternative proposal. 
So great was the communal feeling roused at this period in Northern 
India that all other differences seemed but ohildish before it. This 
sudden outburst was due to the session of the Hindu Mahasabha 
(see p. 129) which was viewed with great suspicion by the 
Moslems, and it seemed as if the whole of Northern India would 
soon be dragged into a welter of slaughter such as was perpetrated 
by the Moplahs in Malabar in the hey-day of non-co-operation. * It 
was under Buch unhappy circumstances that the Special Congress was 
held at Delhi. 
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The Special Congress 

DELHI—16TH SEPTEMBER 19SS 

The Special Session of the Congress met at Delhi at a specially 
erected pandal on the 16th September. A little less than 2000 
provincial delegates and* about 3000 visitors attended, but even 
this small number of delegates thinned out to considerably 
less than half on the third and fourth day. Besides members 
of the Reception Committee and the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee many leading men outside the Congress circle attended 
to see how unity was attained. ' The Bengal delegates under Mr. Das 
mustered strong while Messrs Rajagopalachariar and Vijayraghava* 
chariar with their followers were absent. The dominating personali¬ 
ties were Mr. Mahomed Ali, Dr. Kitohlew, Dr. Ansari, Moul. Azad 
and Mr. Das. 

Informal Conferences 

Previous to the opening of the Congress several informal con* 
ferences were arranged to secure unity in Congress ranks, not so 
much on the question uf Council-entry on which the No-changers had 
engaged themselves so long, but mainly on the question of Hindu* 
Muslim differences. On September 11th the leaders' conference met to 
*let representatives of Ulemas on the one hand and of the Hindu Maha* 
sabha on the other speak out their respective grievances. Maulana 
Ahmed Sait, Secretary, Ulemas’ Conference, presented his point of 
view. He is recorded to make certain charges against Swamy Shradfaa- 
nand’s movement to which the Swamy replied at great length, giving 
out how he came to sever his connection with the Congress and how 
the religious issue had come to the front. In the next two days Pandit 
Malaviya was the hero on the Hindu side and a Moulvi from Deoband 
on the Mahomedan side, and after prolonged deliberation the result 
was that a committee of fourteen Congressmen, of whom seven were 
Hindus and seven Mahomedans, was appointed to consider the sugges¬ 
tions made iu the course of discussion towards Hindu - Mnslim unity, 
including those by Pandit Malaviya. The speech made by him 
was long, but it was his able exposition of the objects underlying the 
Hindu Mahasabha and the Sangathan movement that cleared many of. 
the misapprehensions that had gathered Tound the subject. 

Many Mahomedan speakers, including Moulana Azad Sobani, 
Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, Moulana Mahomed Ali and the Moulvi 
from Deoband pointed out that on prinoiple they had no objection 
to these movements, but that the circumstances which attended their 
birth had lent a disagreeable view which if not allowed to be removed 
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in time by suitable assurances and remedies might develop into 
factions endangering the national cause which they all had so mueh 
at heart They therefore suggested to -their Hindu brethren t» 
completely drop the Sangathan movement or so to modify its 
programme as to eliminate the militant complexion which 
it possessed. This was considered essential before the question of 
Hindu-Muslim Unity could further be discussed, and if it was not 
done, they (Mahomedans) might be forced to start their own Sanga- 
thans as they were in a minority. As regards the Shuddhi move¬ 
ment, round which also a good deal of misunderstandings had arisen 
in the minds of Mahomedans, it was pointed out that its character 
as a-mass movement should be eliminated and the Hiudus should 
adhere to their old silent methods of advancing their religious oause. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya again spoke pointing out that 
the Mahasabha and the Sangathan movements were not started with 
any view to be aggressive against Mahomedans, but only to protect 
the interests of their own community. He referred to the recent 
riots (see chonicle of events) in which the Hindus had suffered and 
in which the Congress organisations had failed to afford protection 
to the aggrieved parties. Other Hindus, including Swami Shradha- 
nand, emphasised that if there were no further attacks against the 
Hindus, then this question of the Sangathan movement would 
automatically drop. In view, however, of the desire of the Maho- 
medan community and in the interests of unity, the Hindu leaders 
were prepared to make a compromise of their position by allowing the 
Sangathan movement open to all including Mahomedans. It was 
then that Moulana Abul Kalam Azad proposed that a sub-committee 
be appointed to consider all the various suggestions made during the 
discussion and to report before the 15th which was accepted by all. 

On Council Entry. 

There was another informal conference of leaders for over 
two hours on the question of Council entry. Moulana Mahomed 
Ali who conducted the proceedings opened the discussion with a 
speech which showed that he was fully alive to the gravity of the 
situation that confronted the country and willing to examine the views 
ho had expressed soon aftor his release. Pandit Motilal Nehru 
handed to Moulana Mahomed Ali a draft resolution which he begged 
the assembly to consider. By this resolution the permission of the 
Congress was sought to make Council-entry and the contesting of 
elections permissive on such conditions and terms as would be impos¬ 
ed by a committee to be appointed for thepurpose. 

The Chairman’s Address 

On the CoDgress opening on the 15th. Dr, M. A. Auaari, 
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Chairman of the Reception Committee, in his address briefly touched 
on the Lausanne Treaty and then referred to the Hindu-Moslem 
problem, a satisfactory settlement of which alone could be the basis 
of Swaraj. He said 

‘But what are we doing to win Swaraj f The basic condition for 
Swaraj is inter-communal unity. We are being torn by communal 
strifes. Complete Hindu-Muslim Unity which ought to have been 
a settled fact to-day is conspicuous by its absence. Years of hard 
work in various fields hare failed not only to make unity a 
permanent and solid factor of civic life but even to oheok the present 
recrudesoence of communal discord, -the neglected disease, which now 
threatens the very existence of Indian Nationalism. 

‘Let me not be misunderstood. I do not for a moment suggest 
that complete communal understanding is unattainable. On the con¬ 
trary, I firmly believe in the ultimate and, .under suitable conditions, 
even in the immediate achievement of the desired understanding. But 
I do make the painful confession that we have failed in our duty. 
The recent unfortunate happenings in various places hare strengthened < 
my conviotion that in the first instance we did not devote sufficient■ 
attention to a matter whose importance demanded our best efforts. 
Misled by superficial appearances we became content with what really 
was but a courteous entente. As if the neglect itself was not most 
deplorable, there arose differences in the Congress and drove this vital 
necessity of national life out of our minds. So far from consolidating 
Hindu-Muslim Unity we seem open to the charge of having helped 
to consign it to oblivion. 


Turning next to the Council controversy, he said,— 

‘My views regarding Councils— the central question of contro¬ 
versy—are already known. I still fiAlly adhere to those views and’ 
offer no apology for insisting on the futility of entering the legislatures. 
But I claim to love the country and the Congress more than I loathe 
the Councils, and cannot shut my eyes to hard facts. If, on one side, 

I see honest protagonists of the boycott of Councils determined to 
vindicate their conviction, I also see on the other side equally honest 
men similarly determined in regard to their opinions in favour of , 
entering the Councils, and who can say that chaos will not overtake the 
Congress if this state of affairs is allowed to continue 1 A solution 
therefore, has got to be found to bring the warring elements together. 
It is no doubt in your power to give the palm to any one of the 
parties, but it will not improve matters. You have to consider this ? 
question in a different spirit. Both parties will have to make sacri¬ 
fices for the higher purpose of attaining Unity and I have no doubt, 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
The Presidential Address 

Montana APTJL KALAM AZAD delivered a lengthy address in 
Urdu. He said that the Congress bad already given up its old attitude 
of criticising and protesting against instances of bureaucratic wrong 
doing*. Thm’r efforts were now directed against the system itself 
•which bad continued to exist, not on account of any innate strength 
of its own. but because of their own neglect and weakness. Injustice 
was the essence and not an accident of that system. He was, however, 
glad that three years’ working of reformed councils, the salt tax, and 
the unfulfilled promise about Ijidtanisation of the Services and, 
latest of all, the Kenya decision had disillusioned the Moderates and 
he hoped that if the Liberals sincerely believed thatthe time had come 
for protecting Indian honour they should sink their patty differences 
ns to method and unite to guard that honour. He then turned to the 
Turkish victory and the Moslem attitude and then to the more 
pressing problems of the day, and said :— 

Britain wi'sW to crash Turk®v, but, Turkey grew strong in spite of British 
intrigues and design®. Britain Tffused to yield to the claims of justice, but she 
has bowed her hem 1 before the will of a nation. She often wrote her decisions 
with the pen. They wore tom to pieces with the sword. India must 
make common came with the universal struggle of eastern nations to shake 
off th® fAttem nf slavery and should assure Egypt, Syria, Palestine 
and Morocco c* her sympathy with their struggle. In prticnlar India 
phon'd reaffirm her determination to secure the independence of “Jazirafc-ul-Arab". 
This was reo nircl not onlv because it. formed part of the religious faith of the 
Mahomedans, but the cause of advancement of India’s freedom was hound with its 
independence. Geographically the fortunes of India, Egypt and Arabia were 
linked /or ever. The desire to perpetuate the slavery of India made the possession 
of the Sues Canal necessary for the British and now the independence of Arabia 
was being sacrificed to maintain India's evil plight by keeping a stronghold of the 
British nower in Arabia. Indians haying been rosponsib’e for the slavery of 
Middle Eastern countries were now washing their sins and were marching to jails 
so that justice may be done to the Turks and Arabs in appreciation of India’s 
services Mr. Gandhi’s nam® had become a watchword in Cairo and Constanti¬ 
nople. By supporting the Khilafat cause Indians were also advancing their own 
national cause by producing a will for freedom. It was his belief that the 
support to the Khilafat movement was the greatest service of Mahatma Gandhi, 

The Bardoli Shock 

In their march for freedom if they had come to a dead halt, they 
mnst start afresh- If there was a rift in the un : t-y, it. did not matter, 
and they should reunite. “The lightning which has stricken us is one of 
the ordinary accidents of this venture. In the course of a national struggle it has 
overtaken many before ns and will overtake many who will come after us. 
There are rises and falls. We make a mistake in interpreting a fall as a cessation 
and rise as a new birth.* We would be in error in regarding the suspension of 
any national activity aa cessation of activity, an error similar to that of con¬ 
cluding that tides of ocean will not rise tomorrow because they have ebbed today. 
Thus our stru®gle suffered by suspension at Bardoli after it was proceeding at a 
rapid pace. This sadden pause produced a shock and the general inactivity of 
the movement caused a split in the Congress. The rupture of Hindu-Moslem 

13 
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unity, failure of all attempts to bring about union, all these are natural results 
of the Bardoli shock. But there can be no question of our relinquishing the 
struggle owing to temporary despair. The trial before us to-day is a temporary 
slackening of our activities provided we do not let our ailments, grow into 
anything serious. Unity is all we need and it is in order to establish it that 
we have gathered here to-day.” 

Of the three alternatives before them all, aqniescence in the present condi¬ 
tions, armed revolt, and non-co-operation, they had chosen the last and meant to 
pursue it. Histoiy had taught that freedom never came as a free gift. The 
question was, should the will of a people prevail or only such rule as had been 
established by aimed force ? The object of the Non-co-operation movement was to 
deprive by boycott its enemy of the finest troops supplied by various institutions. 
The experiment had succeeded to the greatest possible extent. Not only the 
mentality of the masses wa6 completely changed, but so cotnnletely did it 
eradicate the fear of punishments and pains in the cause of liberty that im¬ 
prisonment has become a sport and formidable law courts the “ theatres of public 
entertainments” The Viceroy's Calcutta speech for a Round Table Conference 
showed the desire to secure either a truce or peace by any means possible and 
proved that the course of Non-co-operation was effective and unerring. Bnt 
the Bardoli mistake brought a reaction and a .foil which was aggravated by 
undue importance being attached to the Council controversy. 

Now the first question to consider is whether the difference about Councils 
was one of principle or details, because where a policy was involved each was 
entitled to hold his opinion but in the matter of details the discipline of the 
organisation and its mandate must be observed. He unhesitatingly asserted that 
the difference on the Council issue was really not one of the principle 6? Non-Co- 
operation, which meant nothing less than that they do not co-operate with the 
bureaucratic administration. “ Freedom is our goal and non-violence and Non- 
Co-operation our principle. For the attainment of the goal we have adopted 
a programme every one of whose items is a means to the end. We cannot change 
the creed or renounce the principle, bnt we can change our tactics anv moment 
at will. If we refuse to introduce such changes, it means that we refuse to fight.” 
He regretted to find that such energy had been wasted on the Council controversy 
ns if the very life of the national struggle bung upon it. If after Gaya they had 
remained united and not frittered away the valuable year 1923 in the controversy, 
Hmdn-Moslem unity would not have been breached. A united army was more 
essential for the fight than even arms. For the last one year they bad been 
quarrelling about, the nature of weapons, not troubling .about the state of the 
, finuy* Even admitting that the ent>re victory consisted in the capture of the 
Councils when their organisation had become chaotic, the discipline of national 
centres destroyed, and Hindu-Muslim unity fractured, how could thev either 
successfully boycolt the Councils or capture the seats f “I regret to say that the 
party opposed to all changes must beware lest we should inadvertently be betrayed 
mto band obedience or total inertia and the party insisting on the introduction of 
c anges have failed to realise that we must not rain the discipline of onr organisa¬ 
tion for the Bake of a minor difference.” 


Hindu-Muslim Unity 

The feat subject touched by the President was Hindu-Moslem 
unity which, he said,, must be the foundation for any political sfcruc- 
re and without which freedom of India must remain a dream 

0rlly far bacb « 1912 the Mahomedans were keeping 

backward thoir^irt**' 386 tbl ? r feart<1 tba t being in a minority and being. 
backward, their existence might be endangered by an alliance with the Hindus. 
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In the national struggle he was the first Mahometan to urge his co-religionists 
in 1312 to join the Congress, hut his voice then was not heard. In 1316 when 
interned at Ranchi he learnt that the Mahomedans had at last realised the truth 
and were eagerly entering the Congress, What was the position to-day ? When 
the world was turning its ears to hear the tale of freedom, India had prepared 
a tale of slavish shamelessness and mad riots. Instead of * Swaraj * and ‘Kbilafat’ 
cries were heard : “ Save Hindus from Mussulmans and save Mnssalmans from 
Hindus.” “I beg of you who represent the intellect and voice of India 
to remember that it docs not matter in the least whether you decide that 
Non-co-operators should or should not go to the Councils. For God's sake 
decide here and now whether India is to protect the maimed hopes of her freedom 
and emancipation or whether she is to bury them in the blood-stained soils of 
Saharanpore and Agra”, As he deprecated the communal standard and aloofness 
of Mahomedans in 1312, so he was opposed to the standard of Hindu Sangath&ns 
and Shuddi movement. He was not opposed to them in principle. Ho knew its 
promoters always ended with a message of peace and love, but although Christ 
exhorted the people to forgive their enemies, the world had not been able to 
forgive even friends. In an atmosphere of jealousy and revenge love could not be 
Maintained. If they wonted the country to be free they must postpone all such 
activities for the sake of the bigger cause, no matter how dear they might be. 
He deplored the Multan excesses of the Mahomedans and urged the preparation 
without delay of a national pact to elucidate and define the national goal and 
future relations between the communities, “ India is a wonderful land. It is 
quite possible that the treedom of three hundred millions of people will be 
delayed because a procession passed by a Mosque singing and beating drums or 
the branches of a tree on the high road- were lopped!” To put an end to such a 
state of affairs a committee of Belect members of the two communities should be 
appointed to prepare a draft pact lor submission at the- next session India oeing 
inhabited .by people of different religious persuasions and prejudices, disturbances 
now and then were quite possible but the remedy lay in not giving them a 
sectarian colour but to blame the guilty and sympathise with the wronged pacy. 
The Maulana concluded : “ To-day in the name of our common Motherland from 
this platform, the cradle of United Indian Nationalism, I app -al to both communi¬ 
ties not to trample so cruelly upon the national aspirations and hopes. To-day 
we can achieve the greatest possible success but the greatest possible failure m*y 
fall to our lot, Our determination, our courage, our patriotism are under a very 
great trial. Come, let us succeed in our task by devoting ourselves to the building 
up of our common destiny,” 

The Subjects Committee 

After the Congress rose the Subjects Committee ract at seven in 
the evening to consider the compromise resolution and after four 
hours discussion pissed a resolution by an overwhelming majority. 

A Subcommittee appointed to consider the election ijisput® of the 
Bengal delegates unanimously upheld the election of the Swarajya 
Party delegates, thereby endorsing Pandit Malaviya’s award. This 
decision added considerably to the voting strength of the Swarajya 
Party. 

Moulana MAHOMED ALI moved the compromise resolution in a form 
slightly amended from the original draft, The resolution ran:— 

<* While reaffirming its adherence to the principle of Non-co-operation, this 
Congress declares that such Congressmen as have no religious or other conscien¬ 
tious objections against entering legislatures are at liberty to stand as candidates 
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and to exercise the right of voting at the forthcoming elections, and this Congress 
therefore suspends ad propaganda against entering Councils. The Congress at 
the same time calls upon all Congressmen to redouble their efforts to carry out 
the constructive programme ot tli-ir great leader, Mahatma Gandhi, and by united 
endeavour to achieve Swaraj at the earliest possible moment. 

Moulana Mahomed Ali said the country was sick of dissensions and they must 
cease fire. To him it appeared that if the existing conditions continued they 
would smash themselves rather than smash the government and Councils. That 
was why in the higher interests of the country to secure peace, harmony and unity, 
lie was moving the compromise resolution, although his view of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
Non-co-r peration programme bad not changed a whit. In fact he considered it 
disloyalty to the chief in Yerravada to think of contesting the elections and 

entering the Councils, because to him » appeared to be against the principle of 

non-viment Non-co-operation. But there were others who differed from this 
interpretation. Be would implore his friends in the name of loyalty to Mahatma 
Gandhi to resist from going into the Council, because of their knowledge of 
their working during the last so many years. Bui they must be given the same 
f liberty of interpretation which he claimed for himself and the Subjects Com¬ 
mittee should remove the stigma that at present attached to them regarding 
entry into Councils. Then he gave a remarkable “message from Gandhi’ which 
electrified the audience and carried the house. He said 

The Mahatma’s Message 

« I do hope that they will succeed in crushing the Government instead of 
getting caught like a fly in the spider’s web. There is no. party and there is no 
person whom we can place higher than Mahatma Gandhi. I believed in 
Mahatma Gandhi even more than in Non-co-operation and by some soui forces 
which shall remain namei« 6s, or by tome mysterious wireless, riahatma Gandhi 
communicated to me the folim -ng command :— 

“ I do not want you to stick to my programme. I am for the entire pro¬ 
gramme. But if looking at the state of the country you think that one or two 

items of the boycott programme should be discarded or modified or added to, then 
in the name of love of country I command you to give up those parts of my 
programme or alter them accordingly.” 

Continuing the -nouaJna said that after. Bardoli and the imprisonment of 
leaders, depression had set m leading to the present undcsirab.c coniiicib and 
dissensions, and toe fire of enthusiasm in the cause of Liberty which had kiudled 
eve-y heart had subsided but had not altogether disappeared. It was smouldering 
and tLe supreme need of the hour was to rekindle it. But this would not be 
possible in the present atmosphere of dissensions cud bitterness. He therefore 
implored them in order to tnaole the country to uevote itse f to 'he constructive 
programme, to permit Couuci.rites to enter the Councils and remove a Cause of 
dist- ction. He L everi that the bardo i bait was a mistake, but he olten 
found tr>at the Mahatma’s actions were justihed by time. But whatever his 
opinion about the Batdo.i shock, he believed that Gandhi wav the omy man in 
the wori who bad the courage to come forward at such a critical momen t and say 
he was wrong. Although it might appear to them a paradox that he holding 
such anti-council views .should have been imploring them to aceept the compromise 
propositio., he assured them it was only because afroe feeling the pulse of the 
coun <y he had found that it was sick Of dissensions, and the trumpet call must 
now me forth ordering ‘cease tire.’ r 

As a Mahomtdan hefmtirreligious and conscientious objections to Council 
entry and nad hence -nserted those woida in the rcsolutic .. But he was not one 
or tuose wno would gather fa^gott co barn his Opponents because of d fforence in 
>ve interpretation or the Bo y texts. One gain fiom the compromise would be 
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that. t.h<*y would at once begin with the constructive work. As for Swarajists he 
wished tuem ali success and God-speed and believed that after the first hush of 
victory or disappointment of defeat they would come back and join them in order 
to push on the constructive programme. He assured Hr. Das and his friends that 
after disillusionment they wouui be welcome and would be received with open 
arms and would not be reminded: 1 we told you so.’ ' 

Pt. Malaviya then seconded the resolution and Mr. Das sup* 
porting complained that many harsh things have been said by M. 
Mahomed Ali. through profound ignorance of the programme of the 
Swarajya party and he requested his partymen not to speak on the 
resolution as that would lead to controversy and destroy the harmony 
which had after so long been reached. 

Mr. Rajendra Prosad, Principal Gidwani and Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel 
said that though they were opposed to the resolution they felt that 
they muat yield to the call of unity coming from so many leaders and 
would not oppose the resolution but would throw the entire respon¬ 
sibility on M. Mahomed Ali. Other No'changera opposed the 
resolution. Mr. N. d. "Varadaohari criticised the resolution as absurd 
and foolish. M. Azad Sobhani felt that the compromise could not be 
possible so long as the Fatwa stood and opposed the resolution. Dr. 
Kitchlew supported it for the sake of unity and intimated that he 
would move for a strong Committee to organise civil disobedience, 
Mrs. Naidu made a passionate appeal to call truce and close up the 
ranks of Congressmen. Closure was then applied and the resolution 
was then put to vote and carried by an overwhelming majority. 

Second Day 

The Special Congress resumed its session at 2 p.M. on the 16th 
September to consider tbe Compromise Resolution removing ban on 
Council entry passed by the Subjects Committee the previous night. 
M. MAHOMED ALI moved; 

“ Whi.e reaffirming its adherence to the principle of Non-violent Non 3- 
operation, this Congress dec.arcs that such Congressmen as have no religious or 
other conscientious objections against entering the legislature are at liberty to 
staud as candidates and to exercise their rigiit of voting at the fortneoming 
ejections anil this Congress therefore suspends all piopaganda agu. it entering 
the Councils. 

“The Congress at the same time calls upon all Congressmen to redouble their 
efforts to carry out the constructive programme of their great .leader, Mahatma 
Gandhi, by united endeavour to achieve Swaraj at the earliest possible moment.” 

Mr. Mahomed Ali said he stood before them to appeal to close, 
up the ranks by adopting the compromise and thereby enable the 
country to be rid of dissensions and begin afresh the constructive 
work. He and his friends who had just 00 me out of jail were sur¬ 
prised to find that the garden which they had left green was now 
ruined by autumn. Neither lihaddar nor the boycott of Law Courts 
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and other programme had even slightly improved during the la 
two years since he was imprisoned. He was opposed to the propos 
that the CoDgress Committee should direct and control the activ 
ties of Swarajists in the Councils. He refused to hold Hie reins < 
a horse which he believed could not move. He made it clear thi 
the ban was being removed on the understanding that the Swarajisl 
were entering Councils not for responsive co-operation but for deprn 
ing the Government of the claim that in their actions the Governmec 
had behind it the Indian majority. He wished Counoillities neithe 
god-speed nor ill-luols and asked all those who felt opposed to Counci 
entry to swallow the bitter pill in order to cure the body politic am 
restore unity, peace and harmony. 

He then stated more definitely and clearly than the last night ii 
the Subjects Committee that he communicated to Mr. Gandhi hi 
agreement with the full N-C-0 programme and that Mr. Gandhi hat 
replied that if the interests of the country demanded a change of tht 
programme he commanded the speaker to do so. Mr. Mahomec 
Ali took the responsibility for compromise and begged those who had 
t ab led timir opposition to withdraw their amendments to make the 
decision unanimous. 

Mr. C. R. DAS in seconding the resolution reserved his speech 
and he hoped all opposition to this compromise resolution would be 
withdrawn and they would be able alter that day to face the world 
with a united Congress. 

As the result of these appeals Mr. Shiv Frasad Gupta and Mr. 
Falzul Rahman withdrew their opposition amidst applause. 

Mr. N. S. VARADACHARI (Madras) opposed the resolution 
in spite of appeals for unity. There was, he said, no element of 
personal pride or arrogance in the attitude he took up. 'i'he vote of 
himself and his friends would not be a mixed move but an absolutely 
clear and pure vote. There might be a genuine desire for unity but 
he apprehended that desire was based on false grounds and would 
lead to disastrous results. Mr. Mahomed Ali was by this resolution 
giving a wrong lead and destroying the atmosphere and background 
of Non-co-operation. Neither the constructive programme was 
possible of being pushed through nor Civil Disobedience possible of 
being launched when the atmosphere of Non-co-operation did not 
exist. The Bombay compromise was itself fraudulent and now this 
compromise resolution was a foolish advance thereon. It would have 
been a clearer proposition if it had been suggested that all Congress¬ 
men should go to the Councils. Moulana Abul Kalain Azad in his 
address the day before had pointed out that the Counoil programme 
should be settled at Cooauada if they accepted this com promise reso¬ 
lution. Then the only question before the Cocanada Congress would be 
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the programme for Councils and it would he a Das-Nehrtt Congress 
with no place for Mahomed Ali or the No-changers. 

Babn RAJENDRA PRASAD (Bihar) emphasised his view ex¬ 
pressed last night in the Subjects Committee that this compromise 
resolution carried the possibility of breaking the Non-co-operation 
movement. Although his heart would not agree to accepting the 
resolution he threw the entire burden of responsibility for the results 
on Mr. Mahomed AH and followed him. 

Mr, VALLABTTBHAT PATEL endorsed every word of Babu 
Rajendra Prasad and said none of them should he under the im¬ 
pression that he had changed bis opinion in the slightest degree on 
the question of Council entry. But there was no man in this 
country who was more loyal to the leader and propounder of Non- 
co-operation than Mr. Mohamed Ali and when he brought forward 
such a resolution the utmost thing he (speaker) could do was to 
withdraw his opposition. He firmly believed that there was a 
temporary suspension of the movement hut he did not like to take 
such a gloomy view as his young friend from Madras did namely 
that Mahomed Ali or. Non-co-operators would have no place in the 
Cocanada Congress. For a temporary suspension of their programme 
would go a great way to better their position and today they could 
not but acknowledge that there was no atmosphere for Non-co-opera¬ 
tion. If there was an atmosphere of mutual hatred, at any rate of 
mutual suspicion and no good-will, they should restore the condi¬ 
tions necessary for starting the real Non-co-operation movement. He 
neither supported the proposition nor opposed it. 

Dr. KITCHLEW made it absolutely clear that the resolution 
reaffirmed faith in Non-violent Non-co-operation and called upon all 
to re-double their efforts in carrying on the constructive programme 
and merely permitted Swarajists to enter the' Councils, and towards 
that end suspended the boycott propaganda. Swarajists would not 
go into Councils as Congress candidates and would not speak in the 
name of Congress.. 

Principal GIDWANI who delivered a very impressive speech, 
perhaps the very best for its transparent sincerity and pathos, said 
youngmen like him had left peaceful life because Non-violent Non- 
co-operation meant to them the revolutionary rejection of British rule 
in India. Next to Mahatma Gandhi they stood by Mahomed Ali. 
But because the compromise might involve a going hack upon the 
revolutionary programme, the youngmen were feeling depressed. But 
the light kindled by the Mahatma had taben deep root and the battle 
of Indian freedom was being fought by AkiJisrin the Punjab, arc! 
he assured the young element that the flame in the Punjab held hopes 
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for their future work in respect of Civil Disobedience. They must 
throw the responsibility on Mr. Mohamed Ali and follow him. 

Mr. C. R, DAS who advanced to the rostrum admidst scenes 
of ovation especially from the Bengal block spoke at length in support 
of the resolution and explained the position of the Swaraj party. 

He said if the Congress stood united today on the compromise resolution he 
had every hope that Swaraj was near. It was of the utmost importance that they 
shou’d sink their difference of opinion and combine to work together for the goal 
they all aspired A compromise resolution must necessarily be defective from 
the logical point of view because they could not arrive at a compromise if they 
stood on logic. “But. r sav that, life is greater than logic. I want yon to 
secure the We of the Congress, the life of the Indian nation, upon which Swaraj 
depends. We want to pass the resolution knowing that we differ because we 
want to stand together, shon'dcr to shoulder. Mr. Mahomed AH has said that 
to him Council entry is abhorrent Let it be. so to him. To me it is not so and 
I want to p'nce before you mv reasons. In the first place this resolution affirms 
Its adherence to the principle of Non-violent Non-co-operation movement. There 
i>BB been a great deal of douht. cast, upon our programme and that we are depart¬ 
ing fr m the programme of Non-co-opemHon. I have always maintained that 
Swaraj is our goal and Non-co-operation is the only method. This resolution 
asks a'l those who want to go into the Counejls to remember the principle of 
Noe-violent Non-co-operation and stick 10 it inside the Councils. 

“What does Non Co-operation Mean?” 

Pome think it is impossible to do so. But I think it is quite possible to 
introduce Non-violent. Non-co-operation within it. It is only then that the 
a mV-'cation of Non-violent. Non-co-operation becomes comp'ete. (Hear, Hear). 
V. ha* does Non-co-operation mean ? It means that you must dissociate vourse'f 
with everything that is false to your nature, false to yoill' temperament and false 
to the nations' soul of which the revelation is Swaraj. You must therefore get. 
rid n t the fa'se foundations upon which national life is built today. . If that is 
not Non-co-operation then I am against Non-co-operation. These legislatures arc 
things of fa’sehood. Mmt. I not remove them ? Can yoo say that they are not 
connected with your nat'ona! life to-day, oppress on your life and working 
dreadful resn'ts f These words are not mine hut Mahatma Gandhi’s. I want 
to wreck the Beforms in order to remove the obstacles that kill National life 
and to win self-rca'isation. The Councils arc not mere buildings, but institutions 
which are drinking your life b'eod The only way you can get. rid of them is 
hv making Government by Councils impossible, t declare to you that I stick 
to the princ’ple of Non-violent Non-co-operation and will have nothing to do with 
those who go therp for little crumbs at. the legislative tables. Either I stand in 
the Councils to wreck the monster of Reforms or I do not go there at all. 
fHear, hearl, T rejoice therefore that, this compromise resolution insists on the 
prineip'e of Non-vioTent Non-co-operation. 1 ’ 

Proceeding Mr. Pas referred to fhe exclusion from the purview of the resolu¬ 
tion those who had re’igious or conseienti our objection to entering the Councils 
and asked : “ Must we divide the Congrcs because we have 2 different faiths? 
Must, the Mahometan tell the Hindu : “ Because you don’t believe in the Koran 

therefore out you go or vice versa ?” 

'■’dThirdly, the reso'ution related to constructive work. Tt had been suggested 
that those who wanted to go into the Council" did not. want to do constructive 
work. Mr. Has dee’nred that to work in a spirit of Non-violent Non-co-operation 
hadTnothing in it which was'oppnsed to construct ive work. Ho stood for coun¬ 
cils in that spirit because ho believed that entry into councils would enable them 
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to get rid of the obstacles which prevented them from carrying out the construc¬ 
tive programme. “ There I want you and to recognise that in tolerating your 
brother who is in favour of Non co-operation, who is in favour of Swaraj, who 
is prepared tn lay down hie life, if necessary, in the cause, yon do not toieratc 
anything which destroys your work. If necessary I am prepared to commit any 
saciitico that you call upon me to render, but I appeal so you : let us sink our 
differences in the sense that we to.erate each other. Let not the harmony of this 
unity be disturbed by opposition on separate votes ” (cheers.) 

Replying to a few questions by the delegates, Mr. Dan stated that his friends 
were in support of the views which he had propounded and that they had signed 
the declaration of the Swaraj Party. Asked ft3 to whether lie expected to get 
majority, Mr. Das replied he would never dream of failure. If they weic in a 
minority then his party would meet and decide whnt to do consistently with 
their programme. “ We will keep these scats vacant like so many lamps of 
Non-co-operation burning.” 

Mrs. SAROJINI NAIDT7 made a stirring appeal for unity and 
for acceptance of the resolution. If there was not a single Indian 
leader or fqllower to share the responsibilities in saving India then 
she bad the courage to stand by Moulana Mahomed AH and 
take the blame for failure, though sho would not claim praise for 
victory. Mahomed Ali carried in his hand the torch that he himself 
had helped Gandhi to light. She asked the delegates to give the 
resolution their support not as a matter oi conviction but as a matter 
of national discipline and sacrifice. (Cheers.) 

At this stage Mr. Patol withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. MAHOMED ALI replying to the debate reiterated that he 
would not have taken the responsibility for so grave a subject if he 
had felt the loast hesitation that his conduct would not have com¬ 
mended itself to M. Gandhi. If M. Gandhi had been in Delhi now he 
would have expressed the same opinion in their presence. The reso¬ 
lution was then put to vote and carried by an overwhelming majority. 

Third Day 

On the 17th September there was a very lengthy discussion in 
the open Congress about the Civil Disobedience resolution. The reso¬ 
lution was passed in the Subjects Committeo on the previous day by 
63 against 24. Dr. Kitchlew moved the resolution and nearly a 
dozen Hindus and Muslims opposed it on the ground that the Punjab 
had been suffering from communal dissensions arid the time was not 
therefore opportune to undertake civil disobedience. Many others, 
however, for the same reason wanted civil disobedience at once 
as that, they said, would soon merge communal quarrels into 
the far bigger struggle with the bureaucracy. Sardar Mangal 
Singh pledged Sikh support. Moulana Mahomed Ali supported the 
resolution. Mr. Vithalbhai Patel moved an amendment to add the 
words “ and to advise and regulate the action of the provinces organi¬ 
sing similar provincial or local action ” after the words “ to organise 
13 (a) 
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an effective general campaign of civil disobedience " in the first part 
of the resolution. Mr. Asaf Ali moved at Mr. Patel’s instance 
another amendment to add the words 11 subject to instructions of the 
AlHndia Congress Committee or the Worlting Committee.” After 
an hour’s adjournment the debate on Dr. Kitchlew’s resolution was 
resumed. Mr. Das supported the resolution. After listening to his 
speech Mr. Asaf Ali withdrew his amendment. Dr. Kitchlew accepted 
Mr. Patel’s amendment. Mrs. Naidu and Pandit Nohra whole¬ 
heartedly supported the resolution. Pandit Malaviya <n a very long 
and impressive speech opposed ifc, grounding himself on M. Gandhi's 
principle. Lala Bodhraj moved an amendment that all words after the 
words “ for the speedy attainment of Swarajya ” be deleted. This 
amendment was lost and the main resolution was carried by an 
overwhelming majority. The resolution as passed reads :— 

The Civil Disobedience Resolution. 

“ The Congress resolves that a committee consisting of the following members 
be formed to organise an effective campaign of Civil Disobcdcncc and to adviBe 
and regulate the action of the provinces for organising similar provincial or local 
campaign for tin> speedy attainment of Swarajya which can atone guarantee! the 
restoration of Mahatma Gandhi and the other political prisoners to liberty as well 
as the freedom of the Jazirat-ul-Arab and a satisfactory settlement of the Punjab 
wrong.” 

Tho names of tho members of tho Committee are :—Messrs. C. 
R. Das, Mahomed Ali, Yallabhbhai Patel, Rajendra Prasad, Matigal 
Singh, Dr. Kitchlew, Pandit Jawharlal Nehru and Sjt. Vithalbhai 
Patel. The following resolution put from tho Chair was then carried 
without discussion:— 

On the Maharaja of Nabha. 

“ This Congress strongly condemns the action of the Government of India in 
bringing about the forced abdication of Maharaja Ripudamtm Singh Mala- 
Vcndra Bahadur of Nabha as being unjust and unconstitutional and establishing 
a very dangerous precedent for the Indian States, The Congress conveys its 
heartfelt sympathy to H, H. the Maharaja Saheb in the crave wronc that has 
befallen him.” b 

The Subjects Committee met at night and passod a resolution 
boycotting the British Empire goods by 43 votes against 28. This 
subject bas become a hardy annual in the Congress. At Gaya 
in December 1922 the Subjects Committee passed the boycott re¬ 
solution but the Congress repudiated its executive and following 
M. Gandhis’ principles threw out the boycott resolution. This time 
too the resolution was opposed by thoso who reiterated Mahatma 
Gandhi s views on the subject. 

Fourth Day 

Qn tho Congress mocting on tho 18th. Mr. Santanam moved a re¬ 
solution congratulating the Akalis on their courageous Btand against 
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the campaign of repression carried on by the Punjab Government in 
the Doaba under the pretext of putting down the Babbar Akalis) 
culminating in the arrest of the Enquiry Committee sent by the 
Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee, and expressing full sympathy 
with them in their gallant struggle. Prof. Teja Singh supported the 
resolution and explained the causes giving birth to the Babbar Akali 
movement and the distinction between them and the non-violent 
Akalis. The resolution was then put to vote and carried unanimously. 

Boycott of British Goods 

Dr. Ansari next moved the resolution regarding the boycott of 
British goods which ran as follows:— 

(a) This Congress reiterates its conviction that widespread production and 
use oi lihaddar, that is, hnnd-spnn and hand-woven cloth, is essential for the 
economic betterment of India, and therefore calls upon the people of India to 
redouble their efiorts to make spinning and the use of Khaddar universal through¬ 
out the country and thus bring about the complete boycott of all foreign cloth, 

(b) That the Congress further calls upon the people to encourage home 
manutactures by purchasing Indian made goods only and wherever possible 
avoiding the purchase and use of foreign goods, 

(c) In view of the fact that India is at present carrying on a struggle for 
freedom and England is thwarting her and putting every impediment in her way 
and Indians are insulted and treated as helots in British Colonies and Dominions, 
this Congress calls upon the people especially to avoid the purchase of goods 
produced in Great Britain, her Colonies and Dominions, and thus bring about a 
complete boycott of all British Goods. 

(d) In order to give effect to olauscs (b) and (c) of this resolution, and to 
determine the most feasioie method of encouraging Indian manufactures aiul ’he 
boycott of British goods in particular, this Congress appoints the fo.lowing 
Committee and empowers it to issue the necessary directions in this beha f: — 
l’andit hlotiiai Nauru. Mou.ana da ho mod All, Sjts. Vithalbhai Fate, 3 , 
Mehta, Subbas Chandra Bose, Seth Umar Sobhoni, Dr. Ivitchlew, N. C. K :r 
and Gopai Krishnayya. 

After a lively debate the resolution was passed by U10 votes 
against 221. Six delegates remained neutral. Tho Congress thon 
observed a two minutes’ silence standing in honour of Mahatma 
Gandhi as that was the date of his imprisonment. 

Tho Subjects Committee met again at night. It passed by 23 votes 
against 9 the resolution that time bad come to consider the advisabi¬ 
lity of Swarajya independent of the British Empire. 

Fifth Day 

The Congress met at elevon on the 19th. to conclude tho remain¬ 
ing business of the session. Mrs. Naidu moved hearty congratulations 
of the Congress to the organisers oi the Flag Satyagraha movement at 
Nagpur and voluntoors for having by their heroic sacrifice uphcM 
the honour of the country by carrying the fight to a successful finish. 
Bhe said whatever the difference of opinion might have existed 
regarding the advisability of starting the oampaign at an extreme 
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time of depression, its triumph must be a source of great pride. 
Pundit Nekiram and Mr. Moazzam Ali, Mr. Aijunlal Sethi and Mr. 
G. Hari Sarvotham Eao supported and the resolution was passed. 

The Independence Resolution, 

Mr. Purshottamdas Tandon next moved :— 

«' Whereas the decision of the British Government on the Kenya question 
has made it clear that it is impossible fur the people of India to obtain equal 
status, fair play and justice whenever there is a conflict between their interests 
and those of the White men, either of Great Britain or any of its Colonies, this 
Congress records its opinion that the people of India cannot honourably remain 
members of the British Empire and muBt now seriously consider the advisability 
of working for the establishment of Swarajya independently of the British 
Empire.” 

Kenya, said Mr. Tandon, was only another instance of injustice 
received at the hands of the British. The recent police excesses at 
Faridpur were so revolting that a Government under whose authority 
they could be committed did not deserve to remain a moment longer 
in power. He asked them to imprint on their minds the words of 
Lord Hardinee in the House of Lords (see posts) asking as to how 
could Indians ask for rights overesas which they did not possess in their 
own country! The only solution, therefore, was the attainment of 
Swarajya, hut today Downing Street was in the hands of the Domi* 
nions and Colonies. To remain within the Empire would therefore 
meau perpetual subjection of the Dominions and Colonies. India 
must keep independence as her ideal to be achieved when an 
opportunity occurred, Mr. Siris Chander Chatteijee of Bengal 
seconded the resolution. 

A delegate enquired whether the resolution was nob in conflict 
with the creed of the Congress. The President replied in the nega¬ 
tive. Mr. Gidwani opposed the motion and moved an amendment 
that the original resolution be substituted by the following :_ 

“ This Congress looks upon the decision of the British Government about 
the status of Indians in Kenya ay being in keeping with England’s determination 
to rule India as a subject country and therefore this Congress urges on the people 
of India to redouble their efforts to wipe off the stigma of subjection aB early as 
possible. 

“ This Congress further asks the Working Committee to organise educative 
propaganda in the country regarding the position of Indians in the Colonies and 
to help tLo Kenya Indians in any practical programme." 

Mr. Yakub Hussain seconded Mr. Gidwani’s proposition. 

Mr. Venkatram moved another amendment for effective retalia¬ 
tion and severance of cconomio and commercial relations with the 
Dominions and the Colonies, the boycott of the Empire Exhibition 
and the v-omise of supiort to the Kenya Indians in their resistance 
Mr, Krisunaswami Aiyer supported Mr. Venkatram. Mr. Asaf Ali 
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suggested an amendment by deolaring that the time had, come sen' 
ously to reconsider their association with the British Empire. Mr- 
Taqi opposed the resolution. 

Mr. Mahomed Ali strongly opposed and gave some frank talk to 
those who, he said, talk so lightly of independence. Mr. Harisarvotham 
Kao and Mr. Kajendra Frasad endorsed Mr. Mahomed Ali’s views. 

Messrs. M. A. Desai and D. D. Desai, Kenya Indian delegates, al' 
so laid their case and strongly supported the independence resolution. 

Mr. Tandon replying observed that Mr. Mahomed Ali acted 
against Mahatma Gandhi’s programme in other respects but took his 
. stand in respect of the speaker's resolution behind Mahatma Gandhi’s 
views, which was unfair. 

. The motion of Mr. Gidwani was then put to vote and carried by 
264 votes against 207,. and the original resolution in favour of in¬ 
dependence and amendment for retaliation were both lost. 

1 The following resolutions were pnt from the Chair and carried:— 

0 This Congress expresses its sympathy with the sufferers from the recent 
hoods in Behar aud Canaia and Burma." 

“ A Committee consisting of the following six gentlemen be appointed to 
revise the constitution and rules of the Indian National Congress and present their 
report to the session of the Congress at Cocanada. 

‘‘Mr. George Joseph, Pandit Jaharlai Nehru (Convener) and Messrs, 
Subhas Chander Bose, Pait&bhi Sitaramayya, P. D, Tandon and Jitendralal 
Banerjee.” 

Mr. Das next moved a resolution welcoming, the released politi¬ 
cal prisoners and particularly mentioning the names of Lala Lai pat 
Kai and Moulana Mahomed Ali. A delegate requested the mention 
of Mr. Jamnalal Bajaj, and another suggested the name of Dr. 
Kitchlew, and a Bengal delegate urged the inclusion of the name of 
Mr. J. L. Banerjee. Another voice proposed that either no names 
should be mentioned or they should name ail the well-known leaders. 

The Congress next passed four resolutions covering the recom¬ 
mendations of the Sub-Committee ou Hiudu-Muslim unity. 

' The four resolutions passed run :— 

t Enquiry on Hindu-Muslim Riots| 

« This Congress, while expressing its profound regret that during the last 12 
months the inhabitants of certain towns and cities made attackB upon, and caused 
injuries to persons, properties and places of worship of their neighbours in 
violation of the principles ol religion and humanity, and while believing that such 
attacks deserve the strongest condemnation, resolves that the following Com 
mittee be formed for the purpose of visiting the places where disturbances have 
occurred aud investigating the matters with a view to fix the responsibility for 
them aud pub.icly condemn those who are found guilty of such reprehensible acts. 
The Congress further resolves that the said Committee be asked to recommend 
such measures as are calculated to prevent, in future, similar incidents so that ali 
communities may practise their respective religions without wounding the feelings 
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of each other and may co-operate in national matters with mutual confidence and 

good-will. 

“Resolved that the Committee shall consist of (1) Abbas Tyabji Saheb, (2) I. A. 
£. Sherwani saheb, (9) Baba Bhagwan Das, (4) Baba Parshottam Das Tandon, (5) 
Master Bunder Singh (Layalpun), (B) Sjt. George Joseph, and (7) B. i?. Bhamoua. 

“Eesolved that the above Committee be requested to visit different places 
beginning with Baharanpor and report within two months to the All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee." 

National Pact Committee. 

‘■This Congress resolves that the following gentlemen be appointed to 
prepare a dealt or the National Pact to circulate it ror opinion among the leading 
icpresentatives and influential persons of the different communities in the country 
and after consideration of their opinion to submit their report to the Au-India, 
Congress Committee lor disposal at the Co Canada Congress,—(1) l*ia Lajpat liai 
(in case he cannot work on the committee on account of illness, Pandit madan 
Mohan Maiaviya), (2) Saraar Mehaiab oingh, and (5; Dr. M. A Ansari (Convener),” 

“ This Congress resolves that the Working Committee be instructed to issue 
a public manifesto inviting the attention of the Indian newspapers to tne extreme 
necessity of exercising great restraint when dealing with matieiB tikeiy to affect 
inter-commoual relations and a ,60 in. reporting events and incidents relating 
to inter-communal dissensions and commenting on them, and appeal to them not 
to adopt an attitude that may prove detrimental to the best interests of India and 
may embitter the relations between different communities." 

Controlling Newspaper Controversy, 

“ This Congress also resolves that the Working Committee be instructed to 
appoint in eaon province a small Committee whiuh should request such news¬ 
papers as pubush any matter likely to create mtercoinmunai dissensions that they 
should desist from such a course of action, and if in spite of their friendly advice 
no useful resu,t is acnievtd, to proclaim such newspapers. This Congress furtuer 
resolves that in case such newspapers do not even then niter their attitude, a 
boycott of them by the Congressmen should be declared at the last resort,” 

Hindu-Muslim Unity Committees. 

“ This Congress resolves that in the head-quarters of every district, mixed 
Committees be estab.ished under tue supervision or District Cougieea Committees, 
ill consultation with the Jihnafat Committee, Hindu oaboas ana utuer responsible 
iocai associations, with a view to the maintenance and security turouguout the 
districts, and in me case of any incident iikeiy to disturb sucu peace and security 
to endeavour to minimise its evil consequences and provide lor a speedy ana 
satisfactory settlement, and further to encourage peop.e in case of any provoca¬ 
tion to conduot themselves witu restraint and refer the matter to such Committees 
for the redress of turnr grievances instead of themsmvea resorting to retaliatory 
measures.” 

The Hindu-Muslim Question. 

. While there waa general satisfaction expressed at the compromise 
decision on Council-entry the resolutions passed on Hindu-Muslim 
relations left a good deal of apprehensions. The communal tension 
was discussed by leading Pundits and Moldavia in their infor mal 
conferences, and after a heated and acrimonious debate they appointed 
a sub-committee of fourteen persons, seven Hindus and seven Muslims, 
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to consider the suggestions made and formulate a common programme 
of action. 

Moul. Mahomed Ali was again the central figure for compromise 
■while Pandit Malaviya and Swami Shradhanand were the authority 
on the Hindu side and Moulvi Shabbir Hussain of Deoband on the 
side of the Mabomedans. There were frictions now and then in this 
sub-committee so that the delegates were often doubtful of a unani¬ 
mous settlement. Hot words were exchanged between two respected 
leaders and it seemed as if the sub-committee appointed to settle 
Hindu-Moslem dispute was to accentuate the differences. It took two 
days more for the committee to come to an agreement in the form 
of four draft resolutions as stated above. 

But friction sometimes bordering on deadlock arose on the ques¬ 
tions of S&ngathan and Reclamation movements recently started by the 
Hindus. The Mahomedan leaders on the sub-committee like several of 
the Mahomedan delegates in the Congress smelt in the genesis of these 
movements danger to their community and they declared that Maho- 
medans being in the minority were liable to become weak as a com¬ 
munity if the Hindus who were in a majority organised themselves in 
the manner they had attempted, and that in any conflict the Hindus 
would have the upper hand. Pandit Malaviya and Swami Shradha¬ 
nand assured times out of number that these movements were not 
started in any aggressive spirit against the Mahomedans but to guard 
the Hindus themselves. The Mahomedan leaders were not convinced by 
these statements and demanded a definite declaration that both those 
movements should he stopped. The Hindus would not make any 
such declaration but explained with the memory of Saharanpur behind 
them that if the Mahomedans did not attack the Hindus the Sanga- 
than movement would ' ipso facto * cease to exist. Mahomedans on 
the other hand contended that it would he difficult to come to any 
agreement on the Hindu-Moslem question so long as the activities of 
these movements were not to he defined or modified. To allay the 
Moslem apprehensions on these two points therefore became the topic 
of discussion between the leaders on both sides and at one time it 
was evident that the sub-committee would disperse without coming 
to any settlement. Maulana Abul Kal&m Azad and other leaders now 
intervened informally impressing on the extreme urgency of a 
common agreement. The Sub-Committee again met and after 
protracted discussion unanimously resolved that the leaders of the 
various communities should proclaim it sinful on members of their 
community to attack the honour of women, person and property and 
religious institutions of others and, in case of aggression, to defend 
the victim and show tolerance. The Hindu leaders instead of agree¬ 
ing to withdraw the Reclamation movement wore prepared to allow a 
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committee to proceed to the places where Reclamation work was going 
on and enquire into any corrupt or unreligious practices observed and 
report by the 16 th December nest on means of preventing any such 
acts in future. 

As regards Sangathan the Hindu leaders on the Committee 
agreed to the suggestion of the Mahomedans that Civil Guards should 
be appointed in all district centres in which both Mahomedans and 
Hindus would become members> but at the same time they (Hindus) 
insisted on their continuing the Sangathan movement till the Civil 
Guards were properly established. 

Two resolutions confirming these decisions of the sub-committee 
■were moved in the open Congress and agreed to as to the best possi¬ 
ble solution in the circumstances. But as Moulana Abul Kalnm 
Azad truly observed in the concluding portion of his address the 
' TUndu-Moslem unity was only seen on the surface and only in the 
Congress and that the real work was still to be done jn the country 
and outside the Congress pandal. 

Pandit Malaviya announced that a joint proclamation would he 
issued signed by Ulemas and Pandits declaring that it was sinful 
to make attacks on person, property and places of worship. When 
they had assembled, he said, dark clouds bovorcd and some thought 
this session would mean the end of the Congress. In. the Hitidn- 
Muslim Relations Committee the representatives of the Jamait-ul 
Ulema and Hindu Mahasabha met like brothers in a spirit of goodwill 
. and cleared a good deal of the misunderstanding created by misre- 
porting of intentions of the Hindu Mahasabha. He had assured his 
Muslim brethren that Hindu Sangathan did not contain the least or 
remotest idea of preparation against Muslims. The proclamation 
which the Ulemas and Pandits were signing would, he hoped, prove a 
great foundation of everlasting love and unity between the two com¬ 
munities. He reminded the audience that so favihack as September 
192*1 he had suggested in Lahore the formation of Civic Guards and 
he was sorry these were not then formed to check the mischief. He 
hoped they would soon meet in Delhi to inaugurate the move¬ 
ment for enrolling Civic Guards. 

After thanks-givings Maulana Azad gave a short concluding 
address and then the session closed with cries of ‘‘ Hindu-Muslinrki 
Jin' and other " Jais.” 
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THE PUNJAB MOSLEMS 
Communal Problem in the Punjab 

The Hindu-Mosletn problem which the Congress discussod so 
thoroughly has a big history behind it. It was not quite four years 
ago that the Punjab gave a unique demonstration of inter-communal 
unity. Hindus and Mahomedam who had treated each other as 
untouchables for decades, actually drank water out of the same cups. 
The communal festivals, the Dasahara and Mohurrum, instead of 
being occasions for a breach of the peace, were freely and enthusias¬ 
tically participated in by both communities. On this unique demons¬ 
tration great hopes were naturally built for the future of India. 
But after the arrest of M. Gandhi there was a gradual emergence 
of serious communal dissensions. The success of Angora in the 
middle of 1922 elated the Moslems to an unbounded extent, and 
the serious situation at the end of the year in Turkish affairs raised 
Moslem feeling to a frenzy (see pp. 66). Throughout 1923 the ten¬ 
sion between the Hindu and Mussalman masses in varions parts of 
the country increased to a lamentable extent. In March and 
April there were open riots of a serious nature in Amritsar, Multan, 
and in other parts of the Punjab. In May there were further 
riots at Amritsar, and a riot in Sind. In June and July, there 
were riots In Moradabad and Meerut, as well as in the Allahabad 
district of the United Provinces, and a somewhat serious disturbance 
at Ajmere. Ini August and September there were further outbreaks. 
In the majority of cases the Moslems were the aggressors. 

As ever before, the starting point of the trouble was the Punjab, 
and the man upon whom has been fathered the main cause of the 
trouble was Mian Fazl-i-Husain, Minister of the Pimjab Govt. In the 
Punjab, it should be remembered, the Mahomedaus form 
65 p. c. of the population, are educationally backward, unable to 
compete with the Hindus intellectually, and demand special pro¬ 
tection of their interests. They are in addition aggressive both in 
religion and politics. They are more Pan-Islamio than national. The 
Hindus who form 34 p. o. of the population are educationally 
advanced, reside chiefly in towns, are economically in a better condi¬ 
tion than the Mahomedaus and are afraid of the latter's fanaticism. 
The Sikhs, forming 11 p. o, of the population, were, until a few 
years ago, part and parcel of the Hindu community. -But within the 
laBt ten or twelve years there has been a remarkable renaissance 
among them which has made them keenly conscious of their indi¬ 
viduality, and of their military and political importance. The 
different traditions and interests of the three communities have 
resulted in making the Punjab at all timeB more communal and lees 
national in outlook than any other part of India, 

14 
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Mian Fazl-i-Husain, the Muslim Minister, was a Congressman 
of the pre-non-ccroperafeion days, a member of the Muslim League 
and was not left unnoticed by the Martial law authorities. As 
a co-operator, he was bound to combat the non-oo*operation 
movement. And as an old Congressman and member of the Muslim 
League, he was bound to give executive effect to the Congress 
League Compact at Lucknow, which was adopted in the new 
reformed constitution by the Government as far as the Legis¬ 
lative Council was concerned. The principle behind the Lucknow 
Compact was that Mahomedans should wield 50 p. c. of influ¬ 
ence in the Punjab, whether in the Legislative Council or in other 
bodies. Mr. Fazl-i-Husain strictly followed this policy and in doing 
so claimed only to he giving loyal effect to the Lucknow Compact 
under the mandate of the Congress and the League. The moat 
dramatic result of this policy was the discomfiture of the non-oo-opera- 
tion movement in the Punjab. The Mahomedans, whether co- 
operatore or non-co-operators, saw that a bird in hand was worth 
two in the bush, that their community derived immediate and tangi¬ 
ble advantage from even partial Swaraj undor Mr. Fazl-i-Husain, 
and that this was worth more than the prospective, but uncertain, 
complete Swaraj of M. Gandhi. They therefore solidly rallied 
round his banner. 


Popular discontent in the Punjab. 

With the arrest of M. Gandhi in March 1922 and with most 
of his trusted lieutenants still in jail, the non-co-operation movement 
showed signs of rapid disorganisation. People oould no longer help 
taking notice of the Govt, and its policies and current events of less 
importance than non-co-operation. It was then that the non-MoBlims 
began to express their discontent against Mr. Fazl-i-Husain’s policy. 
Then came the passing of the Gurudwarn Bill in the Punjab Council. 
Mr. Fazl-i-Husain introduced it. It affected only Sikhs and Hindus 
and was bitterly opposed by the former. All the elected Hindu and 
Sikh members of the Legislative Council opposed it. Even the Govt, 
members did not vote together as is generally the rule. Yet 
the Bill was passed in the Council entirely with the support of the 
Muslim members. Now the Luoknow Compaot contained a olause 
that if three-fourths of the members of a community objeoted to any 
measure that affected that community, it ought to be dropped. The 

°™ Gu ™ dwara Bm was a Solent breach of this wholesome 
understendmg. The non-Muslim members of the Council tried to 
get the Governor, m virtue of his special responsibilities towards the 
minorities under the Instrument of Instructions, to use a moderating ‘ 
influence on Mr. Fazl-i-Husain. So they waited on the Governor in 
a deputation but be declined to interfere in the matter on the ground 
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that Mr. Fazl-i-Husain commanded a majority in the Council for his 
polioy. It was dearly a move on the IineB of Sir Bampfield 
Fuller in East Bengal during the Partition days in Bengal. 

The deputation had the very effect it sought to avoid: a public 

meeting of the Mahomedans which solidly supported the policy 
of the Minister was held in Lahore as a counterblast to 

the deputation. The non-Mnslim members of the Legislative 
Council next moved a vote of censure on Mr. Husain. As was to 
be expected, the Mahomedan majority solidly opposed it and the 
motion failed. 

What happened In the Council was repeated tenfold in local 
bodies, and a thousand-fold amongst the masses accompained, in this 
case, with arson, loot and murder. As a result of the riots at 
Amritsar and Multan, the local people appealed 00 the non-violent 
Congress leaders to oome to their help and create a peaceful atmos¬ 
phere. Accordingly Messrs Das, Nehru, Bajagopalacbariar and 
other Congress leaders undertook the task. They arrived in 
the Punjab at different times during the latter half of 
Maroh and the first week of April. They found that the 
relations between the Hindus and Musalmans, both educated and 
uneduoated, were so greatly strained that each community as a whole 
had practically arrayed itself in an armed camp against the other. 
The oonolusion at which they arrived after making enquiries was 
that while it was true that almost the whole Hindu and Mussalmau 
population of the Punjab was, more or less, affected, the reasons 
which applied to the so-called educated classes were entirely different 
from those of the masses, because the latter had to no small 
extent been exploited by interested persons among the former 
for their own selfish ends. So far as regards the masses, the real 
causes of the trouble were firstly the memories of Malabar and Multan 
riots, secondly the Shudhiandthe Hindu Sangatbf’" movements, which 
uad in their turn given rise to a counter agitation amongst the 
Mahomedans. These movements were being carried on in a spirit of 
hostility which had been fostered and spread throughout the province 
and beyond it by the press of both communities. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu visited Multan on the 10th April. They held con¬ 
versations with Hindu and Muesalman representatives selected ly 
their respective communities at public meetings hale* 'or the purpose. 
At a previous joint meeting of some Hindus and Mahomedans the 
following six points were laid down for settlement:— 

1. Change of the route cl certain Tazis processions. 2. The 
closing of certain beef and jbatka meat shops. 3. Boycott of 
Mohammedan labour by Hindus. 4. Compensation to be paid by one 
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community to the other. 5, Withdrawal of orimintd cases pending 
against the members of both communities. 6. Kucha Bandhi. 

It was stated that a common understanding was arrived at in 
respect of the last three points, and that the first three were left over 
for a subsequent meeting which never came off. At the represen¬ 
tative meeting held by the three leaders it was agreed that the six 
points enumerated above were the only points for disposal, but that 
the whole settlement binged upon the first point, the others being 
only of secondary importance. They accordingly took up that point 
as the first and the main question at the express desire of the parties. 
One of the objections taken by the Mussalmans to any change 
whatever was based on religious grounds, but it was over-ruled by 
Mpnlana Abul Kaiam whose ruling was accepted on all hands. It 
appeared that a change of route, while putting Mahomedans to no 
serious inconvenience, afforded little or no guarantee against the 
recurrence of riots. The Hindu spokesman explained that his side, 
being the more oppressed and aggrieved party, was insisting on the 
change more as a token of future good-will of the Mahomedans than 
as an effective remedy for the evil. The Mahomedan spokesman, 
however, expressed the inability of his community to accept the 
proposal in its entirety but was willing to agree to the removal of the 
slaughter house from within the Municipal limits, provided the 
beef shops were maintained as at present. As to any demand of 
the Mussalmans against the Hindus, he stated that they had none, 
and added that the one consolation he oould offer to the Hindus 
was to express his sincere regret for what had happened. An 
impasse was thus reached and the negotiations were broken off. 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Pundit Motilal Nehru at a mass 
meeting of Hindus and Mahomedans explained at full length 
wbat iiad happened at the into~commupal conference and while 
advising the Mahomedans to see their way to accept any one of 
the propsale made by the Hindus, impressed upon the latter the 
desirability of forgetting the p & without insisting upon any tests of 
future goodwill. 

faaddhi and SaDgathan. 

The Suddhi movement started by Swami Shradhanand to re¬ 
claim the Malkana Rajputs, who were Moslems only in name, into 
Hinduism was another sore point with the Mahomedans. Tbelf-Jers 
met Swami Shradhanand and Kunwar Abdul Wahab Khan at Agra and 
conversed with a number of Malkana Rajputs. According' to them 
the membors of both communities were fully entitled to propagate 
tbeir respective religions among these people and to induce them by 
peaceful persuasion to confine themselves to the religious practices 
of one community and give np those of the other. It was also open to 
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the Malkanaa to adopt such process of coaversion or Shudhi as they 
might be advised. 

Then again the Hindu Sangathan was a movement confined to the 
purpose which the name signifies, viz the organization of Hindu society. 
Indeed) both Hindu and Muasalman Sangathans are eminently desir¬ 
able to help the growth of the Indian Nation at the present stage 
of its existence. But the Mussalmans looked upon, it as a movement 
specially designed to harm them and started a counter-movement 
of a similar nature. 

The accounts of happenings in connection with the Suddhi and 
Sangathan movements given in th'e press of both communities and the 
strong language used in commenting upon them had very largely contri¬ 
buted to inflame communal passions. The Congress leaders accordingly 
invited the editors of the newspapers published in Lahore to meet them 
in an informal conferenoe to devise the best means of checking the 
mischief. Practically the whole Indian Press of Lahore willingly 
responded to the invitation and at an informal conference it was 
agreed that a committee of press representatives wouId> in consultation 
with Provincial Congress and Khilafat Committees, take the neoessary 
steps to verify all sensational communal news before publishing 
it. 

Communal Representation. 

As regards Communal representation, according to the Mnssal- 
man demand, seats in the Councils, in the Municipalities and District 
Boards, in the University, and also public offices should be divided 
amongst different communities according to their numerical strength 
and unless that w&3 done there could be no peace in the Punjab. 
The Hindus and the Sikhs, on the other hand, were against communal 
representation of any kind. With a view to see whether a via m*dia 
could he found the leaders invited certain Hindus and Mussalmans of 
the Province representing extreme views on both sides to elect two 
representative committees. This committee was subsequently enlarged 
by the addition of one representative of the Hindu Sabha and another 
of the Muslim League, the presidents of the Provincial Congress and 
Khilaf&t Committees, and of the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee. After a good deal of discussion a smaller committee was 
elected consisting of two representatives from each of the three com¬ 
munities. This representative committee discussed all possible 
questions with reference to these disputes, but unfortunately could 
not arrive at any concluded agreement. Had the proposal of dividing 
the seats in the Council in the proportion ot 45, 30 and 25 per 
cent amongst the Mahomedans, Hindus and Sikhs respectively 
been .accepted by the Mahomedans, the other communities would 
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have agreed to the same proportion in the Municipalities and 
in the District Boards with separate communal electorates) and 
it would have been possible to arrive at some arrangement 
whereby Hindus and Mahomedans oould be assured oi alternately 
representing the university. Bat the Mahomedans who form 
nearly 66 per cent, of the population and were allowed only 60 
per cent representation under the Lucknow compact did not agree 
to a further reduction whioh would have the effeot of converting 
their majority into a minority a& against a possible combine of 
non-Muslim representatives. Communal representation was admittedly 
an evil from the national point of view, but in the existing cir¬ 
cumstances and until greater national solidarity was attained, the 
leaders opined that the system though wrong in principle should be 
accepted by all the parties concerned, and that the three communi¬ 
ties should join hands in pressing upon the Government a demand 
for a very extensive franchise and for the abolition of official seats 
on the Council, the Municipal and District Boards and in the 
University. 

As no formal settlement could be arrived at on the question of 
communal representation, the other points raised by the parties in 
their respective notes of communal grievances were not formally 
dealt with but certain principles were generally agreed upon in the 
course of discussion. These were put in the form of resolutions by 
the president (Mr. C. R. Dass) and copies were supp .d to the 
members of the joint committee. The following iB the drs^ of 
the resolutions as showing the general trend of opinion in the 
Punjab.— 

Dr6ft Resolutions. 

“1. That to remove all misunderstandings, doubts and suspicions 
regarding the connection of the Mohammedans with what is called 
Pau-Islamic -clarities, this committee declares that althougn it is right 
'and n&^’ral for Indian Mohaminodans to sympathise with Moham¬ 
medans in Ol ? parts of the world, and to take necessary steps to 
vindicate the rights of the Khilafat, there is no reason for any appre¬ 
hension that they would ioin anv Mohammedan invader of India an 4 
that on the contrary it is the duty of every true Mohammedan to 
join the Hindus and others in expelling any such invasion. 

“ That this Committee further points out that expression of 
opinion regarding this matter by individual Hindus or Mussulmans, 
which in any way contradicts the above mentioned declaration should 
be taken as the outcome of undue and unworthy suspioion and should 
not be made the foundation of an altack on either community 

‘3. That this Committee further resolves that it should be 
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constantly borne in made by all communities in the Punjab that 
India is not for any community or communities, but that India is 
for the Indians and stands for .the fusion or federation of all 
communities. 

,*‘4. That whereas each community has'the right of converting 
others to its faith, no unfair means should be used and no oppression 
should be resorted to, and where any such case ib alleged, it should be 
investigated by the Punjab Reconciliation Board to be appointed by 
this Committee and the deoision of the said Board should be accepted 
by the communities concerned. (Note—The names of some leading 
gentlemen were noted as members of the Board.) 

“6. That in as muoh as the local press has unfortunately contri¬ 
buted to much of the ill-feeling between the different communities, 
the said Board should meet the Editors and Managers of Indian 
newspapers and take such steps with their concurrence as may 
prevent snch misohief and should in particular request them not to 
publish any cases of communal injustice or oppression before the 
same have been investigated by the Reconciliation Board. (Note — 
Necessary steps in this connection have already been taken). 

‘'6. That whereas thfl preservation of oows and the prevention 
of their slaughter is considered desirable by all communities on 
economic grounds and whereas there is a large body of Mohammedan 
opinion in favour of voluntary prevention of cow slaughter in deference 
to the Hindu feeling In respect thereof, this Committee resolves that 
no Hindu or Hindus should propose or cause to be proposed any 
legislation regarding cow-killing without the concurrence of the 
Mohammedan community and further that any disputes or difference 
in respect of cow slaughter or prevention thereof should be referred 
to and decided by the Reconciliation Board. 

“7. That the Committee further resolves that any attempt by 
any one community to boyoott any other community socially or econo¬ 
mically, or in any other way is foolish, uqjust and unworthy of both 
communities, and that any dispute or difference arising by reason of 
such attempt should also be settled by the said Board whose decision 
must be accepted by the parties who are concerned in such dispute or 
differences. 

“8. That the Committee recommends that the three communities 
in the Punjab should enter into the National Paot regarding the 
Council and the Municipal and other local Boards full particulars of 
which are set out in the schedule whioh is to be taken as a part of 
this resolution, and it ia resolved that any disputes and differences 
which may arise from non-observance thereof should be settled and 
adjusted by the said Board. (Note—As the negotiations were broken 
up no Schedule was prepared.) 
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The Congress leaders failed to bring a rapproohement between 
the two communities and the Conferences led to only one result 
namely, fooussing public attention to the groat selfishness of the 
parties concerned and the need of groat restraint in communal ques¬ 
tions. Mr. Dob told the Punjab people in anger that Binoe their 
fashionable squabbles could not be composed, Punjab can wait but 
Swaraj can not, and instead of wasting time over attempts to settle the 
sordid claims of the contending factions, he and his party would rather 
devote their energies towards the Swaraj programme, leaving Punjab 
to welter in its own sin. The leaders left Punjab in disgust. 
Hence the great attempt made at the Special Congress to thrash 
out the Hindu-Moslem question once more. After this communal 
riots were at a wane, and partly because of the great Swarajist 
preparations for fighting the elections, the party bickerings on 
such trivial questions as had been agitating the wire-pullers before 
ceased and the inauguration of a new programme diverted public 
attention to a new channel. The Das-Nehru party, immediately 
after the Special Congress, set out in an intensive campaign in 
Northern India, but it failed to penetrate the South. More than the 
Congress mandate, the Swaraj mandate became the ringing triumpet 
call. And Hindus and Moslems had to decide promptly whether 
they would join the new party or remain in the old rut. The 
famous October war-cry of the Swarajists now came out in the 
following terms.— 
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The October Manifesto 

Th« Swarajya Party issued th* following manifesto from Allahabad dated 
October 14| 1923 over the signature of Pandit Motiial Nehru, General 
Secretary. 

The principles and policy to be followed by the Swarajya Party on its entry 
into the Legislative Assembly and the Provincial Councils have been sufficiently 
indicated in the programme of the Party published in February last. The rele¬ 
vant part of that programme is given below and it is only necessary to explain 
certain points and deal with certain aspects which the events of the last eight 
months have brought into prominence. 

It will be convenient at the outset to make the position of the Swarajya 
Party in relation to the Indian National Congress perfectly clear. It was 
declared at the earliest possible opportunity that it was a party within the 
Congress and as such an integral part of the Congress. It is not and was never 
intended to be a rival organisation and its promoters have always kept in view 
the essential principles of Non-violent Non-co-operation as they understand them. 
This position has now been made clear by the resolution of the recent Special 
Session of the Congress which, while affirming these essential principles, afiords 
full opportunity of service to Congressmen who believe ia carrying the good 
fight into the enemy’s camp by entering the Councils. It was oar earnest desire 
to arrive at a settlement which would render it unnecessary to continue the 
separate organization of the Party by incorporating it into the Congress as one 
of its various departments and subjecting it to the control of the general Congress 
Executive. But this desire could not be fulfilled in view of the terms of the 
compromise finally agreed upon and confirmed by the Special Session. It is 
obvionBly impossible to carry out the object in view without an effective organiza¬ 
tion to control the proceedings of Congressmen who go into the Councils. The 
Swarajya Party mnst therefore continue to function as was dearly understood 
throughout the negotiations which ended so happily in the compromise adopted 
by the Congress. It need hardly be pointed out that the only right course open 
to Non-co-operators who have so far opposed Council-entry and now desire to 
avail of the permission 'accorded by the Congress is to join the Swarajya Party 
and subject themselves to its discipline. Any other course would not only be 
inconsistent with the spirit of the compromise bat would defeat the very object 
with which it was sanctioned by the Congress. It is the first and the foremost 
duty of the Swarajya Party to guard the honour and prestige of the Congress in 
and out of the Councils and it cannot approve the conduct of those non-co¬ 
operating Congressmen who did not favour Council-entry before the resolution 
of the Delhi Special CongresB and are now setting themselves np as independent 
candidates without agreeing to eobmit to any discipline. Such conduct can only 
bring discredit on thd Congress, and the BO-calied Independents cannot bnt be 
treated by the Party as outsiders. What they are doing is in effect counter¬ 
propaganda against the Party which is the very thing the Congress resolution 
was intended to avoid. It is hoped that they will receive no countenance from 
the Working Committee of the Congress. 

Keal Nature of Beforms, 

The Swarajya Party believes that the guiding motive of the British in 
governing India is to serve the selfish Interests of their own country and that 
the so-called Beforms are a mere blind to farther the said interests under the 
pretence of granting responsible, government to India, the real object being to 
continue the exploitation of the unlimited resources of the country by keeping 
Indians permanently in a subservient position to Britain and denying them at 
home and abroad the most elementary rights of oitizenabip. It is daily becoming 
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abundantly clear that the British, while professing equality of treatment, are in 
practice subjecting the whole Indian Nation to humiliation and insult in all 
parts of the world where British influence is supreme. The Party notes with 
pride and satisfaction that the people of India are resolved to submit no longer 
to the national humiliation imposed upon them by the autocratic will of their 
British rulers and in full concurrence with the Congress expresses its emphatic 
opinion that Indians have no option but to continue to carry on a policy of pro¬ 
gressive non-violent Non co-operation with the present system of (Government 
until it is radically changed in accordance with the will of the people expressed 
through their chosen representatives. 

Whilst the Swarajya Party is convinced that it is absolutely necessary to 
keep in view the various stages of non-co-operation and believes that by entering 
into the Legislative bodies it will materially help the general campaign ol non- 
co-operation, it realises at the same .time that there are true nationalists in the 
country who, without agreeing with the principles of non-co-operation, are in 
sympathy with the Party programme so far as it relates to Councils. With such 
nationalists the Party has no quarrel. It is open to them if they sign the 
Congress creed to join the Council section' of the Party without identifying them¬ 
selves with the activities of non-co-operalors outside the Councils by giving the 
requisite undertaking required by the Party from all its members who stand for 
election, A country engaged in freedom’s battle must mobilize all available 
forces and a national soldier fit to serve in the National Army need not be dis¬ 
carded simply because be is nnfit or nnwilling to serve in the National Navy and 
Air Force as well. He must, however, submit himself to the discipline of the 
particular department of the national organization which he oloctB to enter. It 
will be observed that the words used in Article V of the Programme of the Party 
copied below are “Nationalist candidates” and not “Party members as 
candidates”. Any nationalist who subscribes to the creed of the Congress and 
to the Council policy of the Parly can therefore be set up by the Party as its 
candidate and will not thereby become a member of .the Party for any other 
purpose. He will however be bound by all the rules which may be framed by 
the Party to regulate the conduct of Party members of the Connells. Some 
mis-apprehertsion exists in the public mind as to the exact nature of the Congress 
creed which an intending candidate who is not already a member of the Congress 
is expected to sign. It is nothing more than “ the attainment of Swarajya by 
the people of India by all legitimate and peaceful means ” and has no reference 
whatever to non-co-operation which the Congress has adopted by resolutions 
passed at its periodical and special sessions, such resolutions being no part of the 
Creed. The form of the undertaking required is given below. 

Issue Before the Electorates 

In the published programme the immediate objective of the Party is stated 
to be “the speedy attmnmeut of full Dominion Status” which is explained to 
mean “the right to frame a constitution adopting such machinery and system as 
arc most suited to the conditions of the country and the genius of the people. " 
It is essential for the self-realization of a people to be free to exeTCiso their 
natural and inherent right to determine and adopt a system of (Government 
most suited to their civilization and their cherished traditions, When such a system 
has been fully evolved it cannot be very different from the Swarajya which is 
the ultimate goal of nationalist India. The immediate objective of the party 
must necessarily be something falling short of complete Swarajya and it is 
therefore referral to in the programme as the securing of the “right to frame a 
constitution” as distinguished from the “fully evolved constitution” itself. 
The words 11 Dominion Status ” are used in their well understood technical sense 
to convey a definite idea of the nature of the constitution to the minds of English 
statesmen and jurists and are not intended to mean any special form of Govern- 
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ment established in any particular dominion. It is evident that boforc the old 
order of things can give place to the new the authors of new order must have an 
effective control of the old. In other words &b a necessary preliminary to the 
right to frame their own constitution of Swarajya the people of India must 
obtain an effective control of the existing machinery and system of Government. 
To remove all doubt and speculation in the matter the Swarajya Party therefore 
declares that it will contest the forthcoming elections on the broad basis of the 
incontestable right of the people to secure suoh effective control. It will not 
concern itself with trivial reforms in the various departments of the administration 
to be obtained by the grace of the Government but will insist on a transference 
of the power to effect the necessary reforms from the bureaucracy to the people 
themselves. Long lists of grievances have been set forth in the elect'on 
manifestoes of certain parties and individuals, but the means suggested for their 
redress have no fascination either for the Swarajya Party or, as it firmly believes, 
for the people of India. The Swarajya Party will not lay itself out to secure 
famine ration for the politically famished people of India but will devote all its 
energy to provide them with a feast of substantial right of citizenship which is 
their due. On questions like the salt-tax certification and the Kenya betrayal 
the Party has no faith in baiting measures of the nature suggested in certain 
quarters but believes in the complete eradication of a system which makes such 
atrocities possible as the only remedy. Under existing conditions the Party 
considers it an abuse of the suffrage of an Indian electorate on the part of its 
representatives to engage in such questions as the readjustment of the powers 
and duties of the Secretary of State, the Government of India, the Provincial 
Governments, and various other officials. The Swarajya Party maintains that 
the powers those functionaries exercise ve6t in the people by right and can only 
be properly exercised by their representatives. 

The National Demand. 

•' The demand to be made by the members of tbe Party on entering the 
Legislative Assembly will therefore in effect be that the right of the people 
of India to control the existing machinery and system of Government shall 
forthwith be conceded and given effect to by the British Government and the 
British Parliament. It is no answer to this demand to say that the Govern¬ 
ment of India haB no power under the Act to entertain it. \Vc know it has not 
and we do not ask it to -find some power within the four corners of the Act 
to deal with it. It has indeed nothing whatever to do with the forms prescribed 
for resolutions, or other motions or with the Act itself. We take the position of 
the Government of India to be precisely what the late Lord Morley said, viz, 
it was that of an agent of the British Cabinet. The demand will be addressed 
to toe principal through the accredited agent as soon, as practicable after the 
results of the elections are declared and before the Legislative session begins, in 
such manner and form as the elected members of the Party may determine. It 
will in its nature be an offer of certain terms which it will be for the agent to 
accept or refuse on behalf of the principal or take such other action thereon as 
he may be advised. 

The attitude of the elected members of the Party in the Assembly and the 
Councils will depend on the action taken by the Government on the demand 
formulated by them on the lines indicated above. If the right itself 1 b conceded 
it will be a matter for negotiation between tbe Government and the Nationalist 
member in the Assembly as to the manner in which the right is to bo given effect 
to. But in the event of the Government refusing te entertain the said demand 
or, after agreeing to do so, offering terms which are not acceptable, it shall be 
the dnty of the members of the Party elected to the Assembly and the Provincial 
Councils, if they constitute a majority, to resort, in the words of the Party 
Programme, to a policy of “uniform, continuous and consistent obstruction 
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with a view to make Government through the Assembly and Councils impossible,” 
The objection that the Government will not have sufficient time between the 
date on which demand is made and the opening Session of the Legislature to 
consider it is met by the publication of this manifesto which indicates clearly 
the essential features of the demand and copies of which are being forwarded to 
the India Office and the Government of India. There is ample time between 
now and January 1U24 for the Government to be prepared to make up its mind 
at least as to whether it will dismiss the demand summarily or try to arrive at a 
settlement. In the former case the course to be adopted by the Party members 
of the Assembly and the Councils has been clearly indicated above. In the latter 
it will be easy to arrange the terms and oonditiohs on which the negotiations are 
to proceed, 

Relation to Other Political Parties. 

The Swarajya Party desires to make it quite clear to the other political 
parties in the country and the people at large that it iB pledged to obstruction 
against the Government and not against any other party in the Legislator?. It 
will not be inconsitent with its principles to support a non-official measure 
introduced by any other party or gronp of members if such measure is opposed , 
by the Government, It shall also be always open to members of the Party to 
accept on such terms and conditions as are likely to promote the general policy 
of the Party, a “ bonafide ” invitation from any other party or group of members 
of the Legislature to join the latter for the purpose of defeating the Government 
on any non-official measure opposed by the Government, or on any official measure 
opposed by the inviting party or group of members, In the event of the members 
of the Swarajya Party being in a minority they will accept such invitation only 
when they form a majority of the Legislature concerned along with the inviting 
party or group of members. The Swarajya Party expects all other parties and 
elected Indian members in the Assembly or tbe Councils to support it whole* 
hcartcdly in the initial demand set out above and to that end invites their 
assistance and co-operation in formulating and presenting it. It is impossible to 
conceive that there can be any serious differences between true nationalists to 
whichever party they may belong as to the general attitude they ought to take in 
the Assembly and the Council towards a system of Government which stands 
wholly discredied in the eyes of all classes of Indians. 

The agriculturist of India needB no assurance of the unswerving loyalty of 
the Swarajya Party to his cause. He is the back-bone of the country and the 
mainstay of the whole Congress movement. It baB now been fully demonstrated 
that he believes in the Congress and the Congress believes in him. The 
Swarajya Parly would miserably fail in its primary duty if it di-i not make 
the betterment of his deplorable condition its first and foremost concern. 
It is a happy sign of (he times that he is folly convinced that his salvation does 
not lie in the temporary benefits which a “ benign ” Government is likely 
to confer or weJl-meaniDg friends are expected to gam. He believes in 
Swarajya as the only remedy for his many ills and knows that his party is the 
party which strives for nothing short of Swarajya. The case with the landown¬ 
ing classes is however different and it has to be noted with regret that the tongue 
of slander has of late been more than usually busy to estrange them from the 
6«arajya Party. All sorts of fanciful stories are being circulated to the pre¬ 
judice of the Party. The Swarajya which the Party aims at is represented as 
something which has no place whatever for thiB ancient order the members of 
which have in the past furnished many a brilliant chapter to the history of the 
country, and even in these degenerate days have a number of ardent nationalists 
among them. The Party can only appeal to these latter to set at jest the doubts 
and misgivings of their less enlightened brethren by explaining to them the 
^ obvious fact that those who desire to help in the building up of Swarajya can- 
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not possibly dream of such madness as to undermine the very foundations of 
soeiety as it had existed for hundreds of years in India by trying to eliminate an 
important and inflnentiaLclass from it. True it is that the Party stands for 
justice to the tenant, but poor indeed will be the quality of that justice if it 
involves any injustice to the landlord. The Party believes that it is only by 
serving the true interest of both that it can find a so id base for Swarajya and is 
pledged to stand by the one as firmly as by the other in its hour of need. It wel¬ 
comes nationalist Zemindars who intend contesting the elections as comrades in 
arms if they will only agree to avail of the many opportunities for oo-operation 
with the Party which they are bound to have within the limitations of their well- 
known disabilities. As has already been stated, the Swarajya Section of the 
Party is open to all who will satisfy the very simple conditions to which no true 
nationalist can have any possible objection. r For reactionaries, whether they are 
Zemindars or others, the Party has no sympathy whatever. 

There are certain other points which have formed the subject of enquiry bnt 
it is obviously impossible to go into further details iu this manifesto. Much will 
depend upon the circumstances which will arise after the elections arc over. It 
will then be for the elected members to decide what coarse, to adopt keeping in 
view the principles of non-violent non-co-operation. The Party hopes and trusts 
that its Members will be resourceful enough to meet all eventualities. 

Hostile Influences. 

These are the broai lines of work which the Party has laid oat for itself. 
How far it will meet with success depends with the support it receives from the 
public in general and the electorates in particular. As is well-known, it starts 
on the campaign with a heavy handicap. Many of its bcBt then have been dis¬ 
qualified by the Government from voting or standing for election for no other 
crime than the love for their countiy. Crippled as it has thus become, it has 
only bad a free hand in the matter of the forth-coming elections since the last 
Special Session of the Congress. Many other influences have been at work against 
it which it is needless to enter into as the Party knows no going back when it has 
once entered the field and will fight to the .ast man if the country will accept 
its services. It does not admit that any of its members has really lost the 
privilege of seeking suffrage of his countrymen and will set up some of them 
as its candidates in spite of the disqualification unjustly imposed npon them. 
By doing so the Party offers the Government an opportunity to remove those 
disqualifications and make the elections a fair test of the real feeling in the 
country. But if the Government, which boasts of having conceded a substantial 
measure of responsible Government to the people of India, cannot have the 
courage to admit men of tried merit and undoubted patriotism into the 
Legislatures of the country, it stands, self-condemned. The Party fully trustB 
that the people will st-arnl by it in electing its candidates and thereby 
helping to expose the fraud practised daring the last three years in their names. 
Detailed instiuctions in this behalf will follow. 

ANNEXURE A. 

Extracts from the Programme of the Swarajya Party. 

I.—The goal of the I'arty is the attainment of Swarajya. 

III. —The immediate objective of the Party is the speedy attainment of full 
Dominion Status, that is, the securing of the right to frame a Constitution adopt¬ 
ing sneb machinery and system as are most suited to the conditions of the country 
and to the genius of the people. 

IV. —The Party will lormnlate a definite programme of organising and 
instructing the electors of the Legislatures in the country. 
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V.—The Party will set up Nationalist candidates throughout the country to 
contest and secure the seats in the Legislative Councils and Assembly at the forth¬ 
coming general elections on the following basis :— 

(a) They will, when they are elected, present on behalf of the country its 
legitimate demands, as formulated by the Party, as soon as the elections are over 
and aik for their acceptance and fulfilment, within a reasonable time, by the 
Government. 

(b) If the demands are not granted to the satisfaction of the Party, occasion 
will then arise for the elected members belonging to the Party to adopt a policy 
of uniform, continuous and consistent obstruction within the Councils with a view 
to make Government through the Councils impossible, but before adopting such a 
policy the representatives of the Party in the Councils will, if necessary, strengthen 
themselves by obtaining an express mandate of the electorates in this behalf. 

(c) Detailed instructions in thiB behalf will be given by the Party after the 
elections are over. 

(d) In no case will any member of the Party accept office. 

ANNEXURE B. 

Members’ Fobm of Undertaking. 

1,.........of... 

. being a member of the Swarajya Party of the Indian National 

Congress, do hereby offer myself as a candidate on behalf of the said Patsy for 

election to the Legislative Assembly (or Council) from the Constituency of . 

. and declare that if my candidature is approved by the General 

Council (or Provincial) Committee I shall faithfully follow the principles and 
policy of the Party as laid down in its Programme passed at Allahabad on the 
22nd February, 1923, and shall strictly conform to all rules and directions which 
may have been, or may hereafter be, issued by the General or Provincial Council 
of the Party of a Sub-Committee appointed by either of the said Councils regulat¬ 
ing the conduct of elections by members of the Party. I further agree that in 
case I am duly elected I shall faithfully observe all rules and carry out all 
instructions which may from time to time be issued by the General Council for 
the guidance of the elected members of the Legislative Assembly and the Provincial 
Legislative Council, and if at any time I feel unable to carry out such instructions 
I shall forthwith resign my seat and seek rc-elcction if so advised. . 


The Viceregal Threat 

The reply to the war-cry of the Swarajists : “to wreck these 
monsters of reforms which were drinking the life-blood of the nation 
and make Government by Councils impossible*’ as declared by Mr. 
C. R. Das, came promptly from no less a person than the Viceroy 
Lord Reading. He set all speculation at rest as to the attitude of 
Government in face of the new Swarajist onrush by boldly coming 
forward in the arena of controversial politics and openly giving out bis 
mind. The occasion was a dinner arranged for the purpose at the 
Simla Chelmsford Club by Sir Mian Mahomed Shafi on the 17th of 
October 1923. A large and distinguished gathering of some 70 high 
officials and non-officials participated in the function which though 
looking like a social gathering was in reality a political demonstration 
of the vested interests of the first magnitude. 
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Sir Mahomed SHAFI in proposing the toast of the gnest of the 
evening poured forth his eulogy of Lord Reading. Being a Mussal- 
man he attached the greatest importance to the Lausanne Treaty on 
the Turkish question in the solution of which* he said, Lord Reading’s 
Government contributed a good deal and through which he foresaw 
a new era for the near and middle East; but the Non-Co-operators 
could not be forgotten. The Law Member characterised their move¬ 
ments as a spent-up force now yielding place to constitutional 
activities. He referred to the fact of the Swarajists entering the 
Councils with their threat of wrecking the constitution. He advised 
them not to carry on in a spirit of iconoclasm but adopt responsive co¬ 
operation whioh alone would prove beneficial to India. In support 
of Lord Reading's certifications and the imposition of spit tax in the 
faoe of the two adverse votes of the Assembly, Sir Mahomed Shafi 
dilated on the beneficial results the salt tax had already 
achieved, and he invited the new legislators to this form of respon¬ 
sive co-operation and constructive work and thereby help Lord 
Reading who, having studied Indian conditions during this first half 
of his Viceroyalty, was now determined to carry out the plaus he had 
matured regarding the Reforms. Sir Mahomed Shafi was a Punjabi, 
and he referred to the Sikh agitation regarding the Maharaja Nabha's 
abdication; but he found consolation in a prophecy. He therefore 
wound up his speech with reminding himself of what Lord Northcliffe 
bad told him during his last visit to India. Lord Northcliffe had 
said: “ In Lord Reading England has given her best brain, and if 
any one can solve India's problem satisfactorily, it is he.” 

His Excellency Lord READING in reply made important 
observations on the political situation in the country, particularly in 
respect of the proposals to wreck the Counoils, to boycott the Empire 
Exhibition and British Goods, and the Nabha abdication. First of 
all, speaking about the reforms, he emphasised that they depended 
upon the impressions which India would produce upon the British 
Parliament when reforms would again come up for consideration. 
This meant that unless the new members in Councils behaved like 
good boys there would be no reforms. But eyen Moderate legis¬ 
lators like the Rt. Hon. Sastri and others had advocated boycott of 
Empire Exhibition, which, he said, had created a bad impression.' 
Moreover, the Swarajists who would enter the Councils had declared 
that they would wreck the constitution. Lord Reading affected not 
to believe in the efficaoy of these declarations, but at the same time 
he warned them that if ever they should succeed, there would be a 
paralysis of Reformed Constitution. He gave grave warnings of the 
unspeakable things that will happen if the Swarajists succeeded or the 
Moderates supported them. Of course Government were resource- 
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ful and they would meet the situation. The administration would 
not be in abeyance. That meant that Govt, would revert to the pre- 
reform era and the blessings of the Montford Scheme would be with¬ 
drawn. He had not the slightest notion of yielding to the 
demand which according to their manifesto the Swarajists were 
going to make. On the other hand, if they carried out their pro¬ 
mises and pursued a policy of obstruction, he on his part was willing 
to meet them more than half-way in helping forward their objective, 
namely the wreoking of the Reforms. He made it perfectly plain 
that there was to be no entertaining the suggestions of the Moderates 
for further advanoe till the end of the statutory period. 
His Excellency added, as if by way of reply to Mr. Sastri 
and his friends, that the cause of Indians Overseas would not gain in 
strength by the boycott of the Empire Exhibition. “ I knots my 
countrymen and have no hesitation in asserting that the boycott pro¬ 
posal will completely fail. A better course for Indians is to believe 
in the sense of fairplay and justice which is so strongly a marked 
characteristic of British people.” The country will ofconrse, he said, 
make an additional note of the sense of fairplay and justice of 
Britishers before proceeding with its agitation for Swaraj. 

. Perhaps bhe'most important part of Lord Reading’s oration was 
his reference to the Nabha affair (see poste). He refrained from divul¬ 
ging the nature of the grave charges against the Maharajah of Nabha, 
but insinuated that incidents occurred between Nabha and Patiala 
which threatened peace and to develop into armed conflict 1 Many 
prisoners were languishing in jail in the State’and in order to save 
them Lord Reading had to arrive at a quick decision. Hence his 
acceptance of the Maharajah’s offer of. abdication. But there was the 
Sikh agitation with a view to restore the Maharajah to his Gadi. As 
a reply to that agitation, His Excellency said : 11 It is well that there 
should be no illusion. His Highness has ceased for all time to rule 
in Nabha. In due course his son will come to Gadi. Till then 
affairs of the State will be restored to ordor and justice will] prevail.’’ 



The Elections of 1923 

Having received permission from the Delhi Special Congress to 
contest tho seats for the Councils) the Swarajists now emerged into 
the public eye as the one great party in the country whioh had the 
mandate of the Nation behind it. In the squabble in the Congress 
they had lost much time and had little opportunity of organising 
their party fund or workers or propaganda efficiently. Still their 
appeal found a ready response from the people. 

The two principal groups seeking election to the Reformed 
Councils were the Swarajists on one side and the Liberals on the 
other. There remained another class who described themselves as 
Independents who belonged to almost every shade of opinion. In* 
dependent candidates had. as a role one thing in common. They 
were generally men of local influence. Often indeed they were 
land-holders. But iD any case they possessed a definite Btatus within 
their constituency which enabled them to stand without reference to 
a party tioket. 

As the main interest of the election centred in the struggle 
between the Liberals and the Swarajists, it » necessary here to reca¬ 
pitulate the position of the Liberals in the country. For three years 
the Liberals had been securely entrenched within the new Council*. 
The substantial steps that they had taken towards the fulfilment of 
national aspiration may be summed up as follows: the schemes 
for the Indianization of the Army and of the Public Services; the 
vindication of India’s claim to fiscal autonomy and the recognition of 
the principle that the tariff policy might he employed for fostering 
national industries; the removal from the Statute Book of some 
Laws of the kind popularly called “ Repressive; ” and the removal 
of some glaring items of raoial discrimination in criminal trials. 
Yet> with all these achievements, the Liberals found themselves 
in a very disadvantageous position vis a vis the Electorate. Even 
from their very triumphs they reaped little credit. In none of tbs 
directions in whioh they had achieved progress, had they been able 
to satisfy, at a stroke as it were, the fnll force of the national 
demand. They were accordingly blamed because their gains were 
not as far-reaching as public opinion desired; the consideration 
that the work accomplished bad called for skill, courage, and a 
statesman-like sense of compromise being entirely overlooked. Indeed, 
their very utilization of the opportunities provided under the new 
Reforms had called into existence a formidable opposition determined 
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to wrest from them ' the position they bad enjoyed during the 
preceding three years. They were charged -to be in league 
with the bureaucracy- Both in the Central and in the Local 
Legislatures, they had lent the whole weight of their support 
to the official policy against which the non-co-operation camp¬ 
aign had dashed itself only to be shattered. The support 
which they had rendered to Government in times of crisis had 
been of incalculable moral value to the Executive; and it is 
therefore no wonder that non-co-operators blamed the Liberals 
both for the break-down of their campaign, and for the im¬ 
prisonment of the Mahatma himself. In the Provinces also, there 
had been a failure on the part of publio opinion to distinguish 
between the reserved and the transferred sides of the Government. 
The Ministers had been popularly identified with the Executive 
Councillors, and regarded as little else than an additional wing of the 
bureaucracy. Liberal Ministers generally supported their Executive 
colleagues when the exigencies of the political situation demanded 
strong action, and such action was not counter-balanced by any develop¬ 
ment in the “Nation Building" departments. Considering the finan¬ 
cial disabilities under which the Baformed Constitution laboured, no 
progress could be made in such spheres as education, public health, 
sanitation, industrial expansion, and the like. Nowhere had it 
been possible to register any such dramatic achievements aB 
alone could have appealed to the imagination of the electorate. 
Moreover, it must be remembered, the practical good sense of 
the Liberals, which had induced them to come forward and 
accept office when they judged their duty to the country demanded 
such action, had long been imputed to them as a reproach when the 
catch-word of self-sacrifice was on the lips of their opponents. At a 
time when the spirit of the populace was uncompromising opposition 
to Govt, and when the greatest patriot was he who had suffered the 
longest tern of imprisonment for defiance of Govt, orders, the Liberals 
were identified, partly by the course of events, and partly by the 
skilful propaganda of their antagonists, with all that for which 
Government stood : brute force, irresponsibility, high taxation, 
crushing the spirit of the nation and fattening the favoured few, 
and so on. Further, their three years' monopoly of power in 
the Council had to some extent weakened their coherence as a party. 
The absence from the Legislatures, both Central and Local, of any 
body of opinion which might have presented a clear cut opposition 
to liberal policy, was productive of unfortunate results from the party 
stand-point. There was a natural tendenoy for the elected members 
of the Legislature to form themselves into cliques and coteries. 
Opposition to Ministerial policy crystallised round personal differences 
rather than along the lines of divergent opinion. The openly expressed 
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dissatisfaction of the Literal Party with the working of the Reforms, 
arising particularly out of Lord Reading’s certification of the salt-tax, 
so far from commending them to the favour of the electorate, was 
received by their opponents as a condemnation out of their own 
mouths of the whole policy which they had been pursuing for the last 
three years. Their doubts and hesitations as to the efficacy of the 
Reformat their tack of confidence in the Govt, which developed more 
and more during 1923 appeared, alike to their opponents and to their 
constituencies, as an acknowledgment of defeat and as a manifestation 
of despair. By their experience of administrative difficulties, and 
by their temperamental reasonableness, they could not emulate the 
Swarajists in the popular pursuit of vilifying the Government *, yet 
their condemnation of official polioy appeared as nothing more than an 
assumed effort directed towards this end. Further, the loss of reputa* 
tion which they suffered in consequence of the salt tax incident was 
greatly aggravated through the announcement, but a few months prior 
to the elections, of the Kenya decision. Their natural disappoint* 
ment, and their strongly voiced disapproval of the policy of the 
British Government, were accepted among their opponents as but 
another symptom that the Liberals were repenting of the part they 
had played in the operation of the Reforms. Thus discouraged, dis¬ 
united among themselves, inspite of the best efforts of men. like Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Chintamani, with all no effective party 
organization, the Liberals entered the fight against their Swarajist 
opponents. 

The credit of the Liberals had been shaken from various causes. 
Disowned by the Govt, and not sure of official favour to the same 
degree as before, a feeble effort was made by them to earn popular 
favour. The last meeting of the first Assembly, which took place in 
July 1923, afforded ample demonstration of this. The non-official 
members passed a resolution recommending the curtailment of the 
use of the Governor-General’s emergency powers. They passed 
a resolution which implied a desire for the relaxation of the control 
of the Secretary of State over the Government of India, and for the 
framing of rules to transfer more subjects to Ministerial control in the 
Provinces. They passed a resolution designed to hasten the progress 
of Indianising the army : they censured the Govt, for interfering, 
through the Imperial Bank, to prevent the panic to which the failure 
of the Alliance Bank of Simla bad threatened to give rise. But 
while they forcibly presented the Indian standpoint upon these and 
certain other matters then engaging the attention of the public, they 
were unable to secure any dramatic triumpl. A resolution was moved 
calling upon Government to release Manatma Gandhi and certain 
of his followers, but a skilful handling of the question by the Home 
Member secured its defeat; and it was counted for an aggravate of 
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their transgressions in the eyes of their opponents. Par more serious, 
however, was tho effect produoed by the announcement of the 
decision of His Majesty's Government in the matter of Kenya. 
This decision earns as a shock to nil shades of Indian opinion. 
Mr. Sastri thundered bis protest. The Assembly’s vigorous action 
in rushing through a Reciprocity Bill counted little in face 
of the fact that India’s pride had been wounded, and that 
the Liberals had been guilty of co-operating with a Government' 
under whose regime this outrage had occurred. So far, then, from 
being in a position to profit by the confusions of the Congress party, 
they were themselves perplexed, divided, discouraged, and deprived ot 
that sturdy confidence in their own achievements which could alone 
have commended them to the favour of the electorate. 

While the Swarajists naturally profited from the weakness of 
the Liberal position, and from their skilful identification of the 
Moderate PaTty with the misdeeds of the Executive, they themselves 
enjoyed certain additional advantages denied to their opponents. It 
is impossible to over-estimate the value of the permission they had 
received from the Delhi Speoial Congress to contest the elections. 
In theory the Swarajists remained a separate organization within 
the Congress but they did not fail to take advantages naturally 
arising from their intimate connection with that body. This 
enabled them to take advantage of the Mahatma’s name. They 
came before the electorate as his men ; pledged to achieve the objects 
to which he had devoted himself, although at tho cost of a certain 
deviation from his policy. Their manifesto laid stress upon the fact 
that they were entering the Councils in order to ensure that the new 
constitutional machinery should not be exploited for anti-national 
purposes. They intended to present an ultimatum to Government, 
demanding the right of the Indian people to control their own destiny. 
In the event of the demand being refused, the party pledged itself to 
a policy of “ uniform, continuous and consistent obstruction with a 
view i'.i make Government through the Assembly and the Councils 
imp ... .'.e.” The Swarajists were therefore able to maintain that 
tbeir position was a logical development from the principles of M. 
Gandhi’s original campaign. The only distinction, so they argued, 
was that instead of attempting to destroy the Councils by boycott 
and from outside wbioh had proved impracticable, they had set 
themselves to wreck the machinery of the constitution from within. 

With the prestige of M. Gandhi behind them, the Swarajists 
were thus enabled to conduct a campaign of great vigour, against 
which the Liberals could oppose little but the individual prestige 
of prominent party representatives. Indeed, the' programme of 
the Swarajists was from every point of view calculated to over 
shadow that of the Liberals. When both parties attacked Govern* 
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ment, the advantage naturally lay with those who conducted the 
attack with greater virulence and less restraint. There was scarcely 
a point put forward by the Swarajists which the Liberals were able 
effectively to controvert. The Swarajists stated that the Reforms 
were unsatisfactory ; that immediate advance was essential; that the 
utmost pressure must be brought to bear upon the Executive; that 
the Kenya decision was monstrous. To all these statements the 
Liberals oould but register their agreement, but they could not 
confront the Swarajists with any heroic programme of their own. 

The November Elections. 

Such was the position of the parties at the time of the General Elec* 
tiona 1923. The number of voters appearing at the polls was every* 
where muoh greater than had beeD the case in the first election. Pro¬ 
portions of forty and fifty per cent, were quite common in some hotly 
contested constituencies. For the Legislative Assembly itself, out 
of some' 800,000 voters in contested constituencies more than 350,000 
registered their votes. In certain places it was noticed that the 
Swarajists, owing to their superior organization and their refusal 
to permit of split votes, captured the majority of the seats with 
the aid of a minority of the voters. f 

Result of the Elections.* 

In Bombay out of 43 non-Muslim seats, Swarajists secured 23, 
and non-Brahmans 11, the Liberals fairing badly. In Bengal of 114 
seats open to general and special constituencies, 45 were captured 
by Swarajists r.nd some 20 by Independents. In the U. P. 40 seats 
went to Swarajists who won every seat wherever they opposed a 
Liberal candidate; only 8 Liberals, 6 Independents and no less than 
43 Land-holders were returned. Some of the Liberal defeats were 
astounding. In Calcutta the great Sir Surendranath was defeated by 
a Swarajist Dr. B. C. Roy; the Advocate Goneral, Mr. S. R. Das, was 
defeated by Mr. S. P. Roy. Mr. O. R. Das was returned uncontested 
from Miduapore. In Bombay Mr. Jayakar defeated Dr. Paranjpye. 
In the U. P. Mr. Cbintamoni and Pt. Is war Saran were defeated. 
In the Panjab DV Nand Lai was defeated by Dewan Chaman Lai. 
In Madras Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar was unseated by a Swarajist. On all 
sides the country resounded with the din of Swarajist success. 

But only in the Central Provinces did they enjoy a clear majority 
over all parties. In Bengal, where Mr. C. R. Das, their leader, 
himself led tho election, they represented the strongest individual 
group. Id Bombay and in the United Provinces, although they 
were returned in considerable numbers, they did not constitute the 
largest group. In Madras, they were but a handful as compared 
with the Ministerialists of the Non-Brahmin- party which formed tho 
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strongest single party in the Council. In the Punjab and in Bihar 
and Orissa they were extremely weak. Of the 71 elected seats iu the 
Pupjab only 9 were captured by Swarajists. In the Central Legislature, 
upon whiob they had concentrated a large proportion of their forces 
under the lead of Pfc. Motilal, they succeeded in capturing just under 
half the elected seats in the Assembly. The fact is, that while the 
Swarajists had been very largely successful in displacing the Liberals', 
against whom they had directed so much of their heavy artillery, 
their success against Independents, or the land-holding class, and 
other men of local influence in their constituency, was very muoh less 
striking. The victory was however a real one; the result of the 
elections enabled the Swarajists to displace the Liberals as the 
coming exponents of the political ideals of the Indian intelligentia 
in the year following. 

Problems before the National Congress. 

The year dosed, as usual, with the meetings of the two great 
parties of Nationalist India as also of the minor groups. The 
full proceedings of these have been given in the Supplement to 
this Register. The National Congress met at Coconada in the 
Madras Presidency. It was confronted with three principal 
problems. Hie first was the task of maintaining a working har¬ 
mony between the triumphant Swarajists and the still considerable 
element of “ no-changers” who adhered to the ideas of M. Gandhi's 
original campaign. The second problem was that of laying down a 
constructive policy for the ensuing year—the third> and the most 
formidable, was that of communal dissensions. The Congress con¬ 
trived to avoid an actual split. No substantial adjustment of the 
relations between the Swarajists and the No-changers was found to be 
possible; although a definite breach was again averted. The 
Delhi compromise was re-affirmed; but so also was Gandhi's original 
programme of the triple boycott in which the boycott of Councils was 
included. The old programme of constructive work was again put 
forward; and the Working Committee was asked to arrange for a 
scheme of departmental organization of the Congress which 
should facilitate progress along the lines laid down. The resolutions 
of the Congress were therefore as a whole couched in more general 
terms than in preceding years. As regard communal dissensions 
there was a general feeling that Hindu-Muslim tension could only be 
alleviated along certain brood lines of all-India policy; and much 
attention was devoted to the consideration of measures designed for 
this endi The “National Pact” drawn of by Lala Lajpat Rai 
and Dr. Ansari was referred for re-examination to a Committee ; 
but Mr. Das’s draft “ Bengal Pact ” excited great opposition 
among the majority of Hindu delegates and was discountenanced. 
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(For details, see the Supplement). The Khilafat Conference, 
whioh sat side by side with the Indian National Congress, 
was much attracted by the “Bengal Paot” and referred this 
agreement together with the “ National Paot ” to its own com¬ 
mittee for examination. The most important feature of the 
Swarajists, who held a separate meeting, was the strengthening of the 
Parly machinery. The General Council of the Swaraj Party laid 
down oertain rules for the conduct of party members in every 
Legislature, declaring that candidates elected on the Swaraj ticket 
would be held rigorously to their pledge. It was determined that 
the demand the party proposed to present to Government should 
take the shape of an ultimatum calling for the release of all political 
prisoners, for the repeal of all repressive laws, and for the summoning 
of a National Convention to lay down the lines of the future consti¬ 
tution for India. The policy of obstruction and wreckage whioh would 
be pursued in the event of Government proving recalcitrant, was again 
reiterated. It was further laid down that no member of the Swaraj 
Party was to accept any office or offer himself as a candidate for Select 
Committees or to accept a seat thereon ; and that no member was 
to take part as an individual in the ordinary current business of the 
House. Both in the Central Provinces and in Bengal, the leaders 
of the Swaraj Party, as representing in one case a clear majority, and 
in the other the largest group of the elected members, were invited 
to constitute a Ministry. In both cases the invitation was refused. 
[Further account is given in the next issue of the Register.] 

The Liberal Federation. 

The Liberal Federation met at Poona under the shadow of its 
heavy defeat at the polls but the proceedings revealed no sync toms 
of discouragement. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru who presided had 
recently enjoyed a personal triumph at the Imperial Conference, 
as a result of whioh he had opened a door leading to the consider¬ 
ation of the Kenya decision. There was a general disposition to 
attribute the failure of the party in the recent elections to the 
uufavourble circumstances in which the campaign had been conducted, 
and the Swarajists were charged with mal-practices. The majority of 
delegates present endorsed in the strongest terms their faith in consti¬ 
tutional methods of political advance. And they justified their policy 
by pointing out that the Swarajists had been obliged to follow the 
lead of the Liberals and to enter the Reformed Counoils where 
their obstruction, the Liberals declared, would soon change into 
co-operation. The party bound itself to press immediately for a 
revision of the existing Constitution, displaying no less anxiety than 
the Swarajista themselves for early constitutional advance. As in 
previous years, the resolutions moved were directly associated with 
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practical measures for the achievement of practical ends. The Con¬ 
ference! for example, laid down a series of olear-cut proposals for 
accelerating the Indianization of the Army and the Publio Services. 
They also pressed for radical retrenchment in Military expenditure. 
Bat the question which roused them most was about the position 
of Indians abroad. In a body where Sir Tetj Bahadur and Mr. Sastri 
ruled, it could not be otherwise. Mr. Sastri took a very firm 
stand for retaliation as against South Africa and Kenya, and it 
required all the weight of Sir Sapru’a experience and influence to 
moderate Mr. Sastri'e extreme demands. (See the Supplement). 



Sikh Affairs 1923 

The Sikh national movement, alone of all the sectarian more* 
manta to whioh the War and post-war affairs gave birth, has 
steadily been growing into prestige and power. Like the Bengalis 
from the Partition days, the Sikhs eonnt their neo-national move¬ 
ment from their fire-baptism at Jhallianwalla-bag in 1919. Before 
that they were, like the Gurkhas of to-day, the “ war-dogs ” of the 
British Government, having no other interests save those of their 
masters. In the fields of Flanders and Mesopotamia, the Sikhs had 
traced a record in blood worthy of a far nobler oanse. But even 
such loyalty had its limits. The O’Dwyerian method of recruitment 
during the war followed by the great massacre at Jballianwalla-bag 
turned the scale. Sinoe then the whole Sikh nation is going more 
and more into the ranks of the “rebels’', with this difference that 
whilst the Khilafat and the Congress rebels broke down into 
scattered rabbles, unorganised, unfit to pursue their objective, the 
Sikhs have ever marched forward true to their objective and ever- 
widening their influence. 

The sufferings of the Sikhs at Jhallianwalla-bag in 1919, about 
the Keys affair in 1920, at the blood-curdling massacre at Nankana 
sahib in 1921, and at the harrowing and bestial police beating at 
Guru-ka-bag in 1922 have served more and more to consolidate 
the Sikh national movement. During all these years the Sikhs have 
kept up an unbroken record of martyrdom. They have no 
Chauri-Chaura, no Bombay, to .repent. Since the Nankana tragedy 
they have accepted Gandhi’s creed of non-violence. Their cause 
has been Sikh reform, Sikh nationalism. And as nationalism in 
India is bound to clash with bureaucratic dominion, they have oome 
under the blows of the Government. To the loDg list of their 
sufferings was added one more in 1923—the seizure and deposition 
of their beloved Maharaja of Nabha. 

H. H. The Maharaja of Nabha 

His Highness the Maharaja Eipudaman Singh of Nabha was 
indeed a strange personality. Unlike other Indian Princes, he was 
a stubborn nationalist, a man with very independent views, used to 
take part in all forward movements, whether political or social, 
a staunch and devoted Sikh, and identified with many reform 
movements in the Punjab. In the pre-reform era he was a member 
of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council and while there always sided with- 
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the non-official members. During the disoussions on the seditious 
Meetings Bill he did not support the Govt. In March 1908 he 
strongly attacked the ‘Rawalpindi Rape case’ and the ‘Lahore shoot* 
ing case’ in which some Europeans raped a Hindu woman and shot 
dead an Indian servant, and the matter created a sensation. When 
esoending his ‘gadi’ he refused to be invested by the British agent 
and elected to be invested by a congregation of Sikh Panths. He 
paid back a piece of impertinent discourtesy of Sir Louie Dane, the 
then Governor o! the Punjab, and to his successor Sir Miohael 
O’Dwyer, and to the Punjab officials in general, he was naturally an 
eye* sore. 

But these were not the only offences of the Maharaja. Since the 
inception oE the recent Gurdwara reform movement His HighnesB 
evinced his moral support for this reform amongst the Sikhs, and not 
only allowed his subjects to freely take part in the movement 
but himself helped the Shiromoni Gurdwara Committee in many ways. 
He refused to join the Punjab Government in their "Akali -hunt” 
of April 1922 when in one week 1,700 Sikhs were arrested all over 
the Punjab by police raids. Further, in the early days following the 
Nankana massacre, Nabha was the only State to observe the Martyr's 
Day as a publio day. Nabha, again, wsb the only State in which 
a Sikh could go about with a black turban and kirpan, in the 
troublons times of the “Kirpan cases” of 1921. Such was Maharaja 
Ripudaman Singh, and no foreign bureaucratio Government could 
possibly allow such a prince in power especially when the Akali Sikhs 
were fast growing in popularity. 

An opportunity, however, came in the shape of an interstate 
dispute between Patiala and Nabha. The territories of the two 
States dove-tail into each other. Occasions for friction, as is natural 
in such cases, were too frequent, and the dispute sometimes took 
menacing shape. It was alleged that many subjects of the Patiala' 
State were unlawfully imprisoned by the Nabba Court. In December 
1922 Sir Ali Imam was engaged by the Maharaja of Nabha to 
settle the matter and Sir Ali found that it was necessary not only 
to release all Patiala prisoners but also to offer an .apology and 
indemnity to Patiala. 

Meanwhile the Patiala Durbar bad sought the assistance of the 
Government of India who now brushed aside the attempts of private 
settlement made by Sir Ali Imam and forthwith started aD enquiry 
under Mr. Justice Stuart at Ambala. This enquiry was opened on 
the 3rd January 1923 and went on till May. As a result of this 
enquiry, the Government of India deposed the Maharaja on the plea 
that it was a case of voluntary abdication. An acoount of how this 
was manoeuvred is thus given by the Sikh Eefoim Conn.iltee.*- 
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“HiB Highness was brought round by threats of danger to write to the 
Political Agent inviting him to Nabha forau exchange of views, but the latter 
expressed hie inability to go to Nabha and fixing the 5th of June 1923 for 

an interview at KA-- 'i...The'Agent urged him to abdicate and threatened 

worse consequences *' he did not. His Highness refused to do so, and pre¬ 
ferred a reference to the Viceroy. But the Agent refused to entertain this 
suggestion, which is very significant, and asked His Highness to let him have a 
repiy by the morning of the 7th Jnne, at the latest. 

“Mr. D. M. Narasingarao, the Chief Minister, and Mr. Sen, the Foreign 
Minister, of Nabha State, went to Kasauli on the 7th June as required by the 
Agent. According to the report of this interview by these two officials, the 
Agent demanded that the State shon.d be banded over to the British Government, 
who would appoint a Civilian Officer to administer the State till the Tikka 
Sahib attained majority. He added, “ the papers of some cases for future 
inquiry had reached the Viceroy who, however, had not been able to see 
them owing to pressure of work. Ones he sees them and passes orders, even 
abdication would be too late. The Viceroy might pass orders on any day 
and hence the extreme urgency in the matter. He thought that deposition 
and something like imprisonment were most likely, but the Government of 
India had given a chance to H. H. for private Settlement merely with a view 
to avoid the odium of punishing a Ruler, This was the last chance and it 
would be only until day-after-to-morrow, i.e., the 9th instant. They should 
return immediately and acquaint H. H. with the ntmost seriousness and extreme 
urgency of the matter.” As If maintaining all the while that the main issue 
was some quarrel which he, the Ag-nt, imagined that the British Government 
had with the Maharaja, to settle which a submission on the part of the Maharaja 
to the Agent’s demands mentioned above was necessary, the Agent went on to 
say, u it is necessary at the same time to settle differences with Patiala by 
accepting Sir Ali Imam's terms and also paying an indemnity to Patiala. He 
wished, in view of extreme urgency, that they should follow him to Simla 
so that he may take.them to Mr. Thompson, Political Secretary to the Government 
of India.” So when Messrs. R&o and Sen met the Agent in the afternoon iff the 
same day at Simla, he said to them that he had already seen Mr. Thompson and 
ascertained his views, the trend of which was to further stiffen the terms 
demanded by the Agent. His Highness was to have ho voice in any State 
appointments and could not visit Nabha without permission. He could not 
be allowed a house at Simla as it was not considered desirable that he should 
live in the Punjab. His son may see him occasionally, but the boy should 
be independent of association with him. Mr. Thompson aiso wished to fix the 
indemnity payable to Patiala at 10 lakhs. Tec Agent further said, “These 
arrangements must take effect immediately, i. e. within 1 or 5 days, otherwise 
His Excellency would pass orders in tea days.” Therefore he wanted that His 
Highness should reach Kasauli on the morning of the 9th Jane, if not earlier, 
and give the Agent documents in his own hand-writing about settlement with 
the Government of India and Patiala. 

“Here it. is necessary to attend to a fact which is both important and re¬ 
markable. There is not the least reference, direct or indirect, to any other com¬ 
plaints against the Maharaja in the Resolution of the Government of India on 
Mr. Justice Stuart’s Inquiry and the severance of the Maharaja from Nabha 
State, nor in the Government communique of July 7th based on the Besoiution. 
The Government of India has confined itself to the inter-State dispute. But, on 
the contrary, from the very first meeting between His Highness and the Agent 
on the 6th June, Col, Minchin has throughout been following a preposterous 
method in dealing with His HighnesB and his affairs. Not only did the Agent 
drag in false, imaginary and, as far aa the matter in question waa concerned, 
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absolutely irrelevant grievances of the Government against the Maharaja, but he 
liad the audacity to reqaire what he called a settlement with the Government of 
India in priority to what was the real issue, i.e., settlement with Patiaia, The 
tenacity of purpose and the sustained effort of Col, Minohin, in constantly 
keeping before the Maharaja's eye the primary necessity of settling his accounts, 
as it were, with the Government of India, and at the same time continually 
threatening the disastrous consequences of not doing so, contrast strangely 
with the silence ot the Government of India about any such matters in official 
documents. His Highness was forced to meet the Agent again on the 9th 
June at Kasauli as demanded by the Agent. The Agent had wired to His High¬ 
ness on the 8th June urging that “ immediate aotion was essential.*’' Not content 
with this he wired again on the 9th June requiring His Highness to wire his 
decision, “otherwise matters will take their coarse.” On the 9th the Agent faced 
him with a cypher telegram from Mr. Thompson, Political Secretary to the Govt, 
of India, dated July, 7th Simla, and described it as conveying the orders of His 
Excellency the Viceroy, to demand the terms detailed therein from His High¬ 
ness, failing the acceptance of which terms most serious consequences would 
follow for His Highness. The Agent placed before His Highness a draft state¬ 
ment purporting not only the surrender of his State but something worse, and 
said that it had been drawn up in accordance with the telegraphic orders of the 
Viceroy, and required His Highness to sign that statement. That was the last 
straw. With a few verbal emendations it was signed by the Maharaja. 

“The Agent did not rest at what he achieved on the 9th June, but he cent for 
Messrs. Rao and Sen the next morning, i. e, lQth June, and dictated further terms 
amounting practically to divesting His Highness more or less completely of 
nearly all his property and funds. The Agent threatened that if the new and 
additional terms were not accepted, the letter of the 9th June wonld be 
cancelled and the whole thiDg wonld fall through, and that all those serious 
consequences that he had been threatening would then ensue. This paper, too, 
His HighnesB was forced to sign by CoL Minchin who wrote peremptorily, “ the 
matter must be Bettled at once,” and further that the letter required by him 
must be signed by the Maharaja ‘I in front of him.” He himself came down to 
the place where the Maharaja was pntting np, and there repeated the same 
threats and eventually got the letter signed. 

At thiB time some high officials of the State were- in secret correspondence 
with the Political officers of the Government of India and received encourage¬ 
ment from them for their treaohery. The State Officials were constantly urging 
upon the Maharaja the urgency of submission, total and absolute, even to the 
extent of undertaking not to Taise any question with the aothoritius in England. 

“The Agent wired on the 27th June desiring Mr. Bao to see him at Kasauli 
"urgently ” about “ extremly important matters.” Messrs. Kao and Atma Bam, 
the Naib dewan, went to see him on the 9th June when Ool Minchin handed 
to Mr. Rao a signed letter which laid down the conditions imposed by the 
Government of India, further stiffened by the Secretary of State for India. Coi. 
Minohin, according to the report of that interview written by Mr. Rao, Chief 
Minister, said “ that the matter was most emergent and that the Government 
of India had every thing cut and dry now." “ He wished to have a letter from 
H. H. to the effect that he agrees with the ten conditions imposed by the 
Government of India, as specified in the letter, and (that he) formally undertakes 
to abide by them. He asked me to wire to him tomorrow (80th June) after 
getting the letter signed by H. H., that the Maharaja had signed the letter which 
was being sent by a special messenger in a motor the some day, I complained of 
shortmss of time. Be said that there was no help for it as in the event of delay 
the Government of India wonld pass orders deposing the Maharaja and autho¬ 
rising him to remove him to Debra Dun under a Military Guard. He specially 
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asked me to mention this straightway to H. H. to save all chances of mistake or 
of doubt. He added he would then take forcible charge of the State and make 
enquiries against H. H. with a view to his proseoution before atiibunal. He 
repeated that the Viceroy bad reluctantly agreed to accept the arrangement as the 
idea was to make an example of H. H. and the Secretary of State had also given 
expression to similar views. He remarked that even without prosecution his fate 
would be that of a deposed prince and interned prisoner with an allowance not 
exceeding one lao of Rupees a year, after prosecution his lot would be much 

worse...H. H. should leave Nabha the next day after Co). Minchin 

and the administrator arrived there.Co). Minchin said he had been 

authorised by the Government of India to take with him to Nabha as many 
British troops aS he liked.” The Agent also expatiated on numerous details 
such as the elaborate surrendering of not only the script of the English securities 
and sale deeds of all house properties, but of cars, borse-carrisges and riding 
horses, as if to scrupulously strip the Maharaja of all that was va.uablo and to 
bring about deprivation and humiliation. 

“Col. Minch in’s letter, dated, 2sth June, referred to above, and handed to 
Mr. Rso on the 29th was conveyed to the Maharaja on the 30th of June. And 
then the upper and the nether stones of the mill began to move simultaneously 
with all possible speed. The Agent sent telegram after telegram demanding ac¬ 
ceptance. He wired on the 1st July, on the 2nd July and again on the 3rd July 
in quick succession saying that Government were pressing tor immediate rep.y ; 
they mnst have immediate answer about aoceptauce or relusal of terms; that the 
Maharaja must come to an immediate decision because the Viceroy would await 
his acceptance of terms only up to Thursday night, 5th July. 

“On the iBt July five of the highest officials, Messrs Rao, Sen, Atma Ram,' 
Gurdial Singh and Hari Ram went to the length of handing to the Maharaja a 
written document urging him to accept Government’s ten conditions, otherwise 
“Government were quite prepared to take drastic action against him,” and 
“ dishonour, prosecution, internment and other grave consequences would follow.” 
Ho hope should be built on the “ empty right of appeal " for “ the Secretary 
of State would not interfere with the decision of Lord Reading in the matter 
of the kind, in the event of an appeal.” So, “ in the circumstances His Highness 
should accept the 10 conditions forthwith.” In the end they said, they had 
“ kept a copy of the document with them for reference,” perhaps for reference. 
to Political officers to prove their “ loyalty ” to the British Government. This 
document was followed in hot haste by another letter from'Mr, Sen to the effect 
that it wonld be most fatal and dangerous step under the existing circumstances 
and at that critical juncture to liBtea to any extraneous advice or to avail of 
any extraneous help of any Sikh organisation, for he was sure that Government 
would make use of that fact against him. Perhaps Mr. Sen was obsessed with 
the prospective fear of the Shiromani Gurdwara Committee getting wind of 
the truth of the case and the conjoint activity of the Nabha officials and the 
Political officers. 

At this stage enters one Mr. O’Grady on the scene. Mr. O’Grady was an 
employee of the Maharaja and later joined the opposite faction and came in direct 
communication with the Political Department, Simla. 1 

“Mr. O’Grady wired to the Maharaja on the 3rd July from Simla 'warning 
him of disastrous consequences if they did not meet before Thursday, 5th July. A 
car brought him down to Nabha where he gave out something startling : namely, 
the inclusion of the new condition of “ loyalty ” in the Agent’s letter of June 
28 as contrasted with the earlier document of 9th June. This was a clever move to 
make it impossible for the Maharaja to refuse to accept the terms of June 28, 
for it would be said that he had accepted all other terms OR the 9th and 10th 
June and that refusal later on meant only a refusal to submit to the “ loyalty ” 
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condition. Then the Maharaja would be at once tried lor disloyalty and rebellion 
and as a punishment may be shot. After this shock Hie Highness was driven 
to allow a wire to be sent to the Agent by Sardar Gordial fcingh on the 5th July 
informing him that the tetter of acceptance demanded by him would be delivered 
to him the next day. At this time Mr. O’Grady, on his own initiative, sent 
a wire to Major O’Gilvie, Deputy Political Secretary Simla, under a code name 
for the sender, intimating that the conditions had been accepted by His High¬ 
ness as if Mr, O’Grady had been commissioned by that officer to get. the condi 7 
tions accepted and it was his duty to report tbe progress of events to him. 

“It is understood that the letter of His Highness, dated the 6th of July, 
written in submission to the demand of Government, Bums up the truth very 
concisely about hlB condition of health,-.the compulsion exerted upon him to 
accept the conditions imposed and the helplessness to which he was reduced by 
tbe conspiring of so many circumstances'created round him. His Highness is 
understood to have concluded by saying that “ he recognised that notning was 

left to him but to make the submission demanded of him.and to accept the 

terms imposed by His Excellency the Viceroy.’’ This letter is called the tetter 
of abdication by Government. We are confident that one thing which will 
definitely settle the question of voluntariness or otherwise of the severance of 
His Highness from his State is tbe publication of this important letter by the 
Government. Let the Government silence the Sikhs for ever by publishing this 
letter instead of trying to gag their month with blind repression. 

“ The agile Mr. O’Grady took this letter away almost immediately on the 6th 
of July after His Highness’ signature However, realizing at that late hour 
the blonder of submitting to intimidation and the subtle influences at work 
against him, and also moved by the grave and sadden consternation of the 
whole family, His Highness decided to arrest the delivery of that letter by 
sending Messrs. Gurdial Singh and Hari Bam in his fastest car after Mr. O'Grady 
with peremptory orders to bring back the letter at all costs. They overtook him 
at Ambala, bnt he refused, to return the letter and cnrionsiy enough the emissaries 
meekly took that refusal and qaietly returned to Nabha after the midnight of the 
6th July. This one action of the parties concerned Is enough to reveal their 
motives and their mentality. 


The Seizure of the Maharaja 

“Bealizing that the letter had fallen into the hands of the relentless Agent 
Col. Minchin, early in the morning of the 7th of July and that he would not let 
go the advantage seized by him. and observing that the State officials had begun 
to openly disregard His HtghncsE’ directions, the Maharaja would naturally for 
the time being feel non-piussed. Before he could devise means of achieving the 
purpose frustrated by the action of Messrs. O’Grady, Gurdial Singh and Hari 
Ham, suddenly ear.y in the morning of the 8th Juiy CoL Minchin and Mr. 
0 Giivie took him, as if it were, by storm. Without apprising the Maharaja! 
they appeared before his palace “Hira Mahal” at about half past five 
in the morning with an absolutely unnecessary, unjustified show of military 
force, designed to humiliate him and to precipitate the wnole situation. 
Notwithstanding the official avowal of voluntary severance, the Maharaja 
was treated like a rebel and a prisoner. It is obvious that the manner 
in which the possession of the administration of the State was taken is 
tantamount to a tacit admission by Government that it recognized that the 
severance was anything but voluntary. It can scarcely be credited that the 
well-mrormod and astute officials of the Government entrusted with the 
™ a ^ 1 ', wer '; 80 hopelessly ignorant of the state of affairs in the Capital 
or that they really apprehended an Akali rising, to meet 

hirn^if ^nf“ e ^ cy i 9®'* Mln ® hm raid he had brought the troops. Col. Minchin 
himself confessed later on that no Akali had been unearthed. The CoioneL 
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forced entry through the palace gates by threatening to fire at the guard who 
rightly hesitated to let in a stranger with troops without taking his Master's 
.permission. An unbroken cordon of soldiers was drawn up round the palace 
proper and soldiers were stationed behind every bush Col. Minchin and others 
penetrated the palace unannounced and went about from room to room and 
thoB showed the greatest discourtesy to the Maharaja. 

“ His Highness was compelled to get ready within a few hours to depart from 
Nabha on the morning of the 9th July, The Bame morning a Durbar was held 
to announce the change, but it is significant that His Highness was not invited 
to hand over the administration formally in that Durbpr, as he should certainly 
have been invited if the Government itself had seriously believed that the severance. 
was voluntary. Col. Minchin in his preliminary speech in that Durbar used 
the wordB that the Maharaja had made his “ submission” to the Government of 
India, as if a rebel had submitted and laid dowD arms, and not as tho Government 
showB that a voluntary severance had been made by a Prince. Again, there is 
but one inference that can be drawn from Coi. Minchin'» declaration at the end 
of the Durbar that any State subject found communicating with the Maharaja' 
would be sternly dealt with. Was he an outlaw being forcibly exiled f In this 
connection it is necessary to refer to two more facts : first, the strange condition 
imposed upon His Highness not to go to England Without permission of the 
Government, as if to prevent him from attempting a reversal of his virtual 
deposition, and secondly, the attempt of Col. Minchin to force the Maharaja 
with threats to sign a draft, brought by the Colonel on 81st July to His Highness' 
bungalow at Debra Dun, purporting that His Highness' severance from his State 
was entirely voluntary and was made after full consideration and that His 
Highness did not want the restoration of his ruling powers. The above facts com* 
pletely knock the bottom out of the official case of voluntary severence, 

“It should be realized that besieged as he was altogether unawares on the 
morning of the 9th July, His Highness and hi6 family would, at the moment, be 
entirely concerned about the protection of their personal honour and self-respect, 
and find it impossible to make any mention of their desire or attempt to with¬ 
draw the final letter of 8th July which had been hurriedly carried a* ay by 
Mr. O'Grady. ' Nor did the tyrannical behaviour of Col. Minchin that day leave 
any doubt as to the futility of any. such protestation. They were forced to 
submit to the inevitable out of sheer helplessness. 

“After His Highness* departure on 9th July an unparalleled insult was offered 
to the proud house of Phul by Col. Minchin, who, in spite of the indignant protests 
of the senior Maharani Sakiba violated the sanctity of the Boyal Zenana by 
forcibly entering the Pacca Bagh—a collection of palaces—by penetrating into 
the interior of a number of palaces, by looking the gates himself, and shutting 
up the ladies inside, putting a Military Guard on them, by forbidding entry or 
exit and by starving the Boyal inmates. A few days after, to add insult to injury, 
he was brazen-faced enough to get a message delivered to the senior Maharani that 
if the incident of the Pacca Bagh were not reported to the Press, he would try 
to belp the Maharaja. Suoh insults as this affair of the Pacca Bagh sink deep 
and burn themselves into the heart. It is doubtful whether adequate amends 
can ever be made for such things. This and similar incidents have permanently 
affected the relatione of the Sikhs with the British, and it is no use concealing 
the fact. 

“When at Dehra Dun, away from the presence of hia corrupt officials and 
the bullying of the Political officers, and with return of better bealth, His 
Highness seems to have recovered his presence of mind and vigour of will, for he 
gave an unmietakeable proof of it when on the 81st of July His Highness 
refused to sign the document placed before him by Col, Minchin, as referred to 
above, although Col. Minchin used the name of the Government of India, tried 
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all sorts of threats and desperately wrestled (?) with His Highness in the presence 
of the Royal family. To give him only one day, the 8th June—between the 
return of Messrs, Rao and Sen from Simla and the second meeting of H. H, 
with the Agent at Kasauli on the 9th Jane—to decide his fate, and then 
to ask him to declare that he had done it after full consideration ; to ply 
him with threats and insidious intimidation from all sides, and yet to expect him 
to admit that he had abdicated of his own free will and accord; to drive him 
out of his State and to force him to undertake to pay an unheard of indemnity 
of 60 lacs, and then to ask him to cut his own throat a third time by disavowing 
all desire for hiB restoration to his Raj—this is adding a grave insult to a 
grievous injury. Could arrogance go any further ? The limit was passed on 
9ist of July; and without pretending to prophesy, we might say that the 
future will show that Government over-reached itself on that fateful day. 

“The whole game, as one would now envisage it, may he summed up briefly 
thus. The enemies of His Highness succeeded in undermining the integrity of 
practically all the principal officials of Nabha. And the triple alliance between 
his rivals in the inter-state dispute, his own corrupted officials, and lastly some 
high-placed Government officials sedulously built up round him a tyranny 
of hallucination by systematic suggestion and intimidation in his condition of 
shattered health and gradually narrowed the circle and pressed him into 
the presence of the Agent on 6th June last, and thenceforward the direct 
campaign of official pressure and intimidation was started. Once they had him 
on the Tun, their sole anxiety was not to let him rest. He was tossed to and 
fro between the two walls of corrupt State employees and determined Government 
officials : and every buffet from each side was harder than the one prececding.” 

And after this long narration, the S. G. P. C, conclude :—• 

“The venom of the old political regime of Sir Michael O'Dwyer’s time has 
combined with the venom of the new regime to bring about the Maharaja's 
ruin on the convenient and opportune basis of the inter-state dispute.” 

The Government Case 

The Government case was based ostensibly on Mr. Justice Stuart’s 
report on the Patiala-Nabha enquiry. The findings of the Govern¬ 
ment of India on this report, which is not made public, are mainly as 
follows:— 

“ Of the charges set out in the eight annexures (to the report), the findings" 
have been against the Nabhu Darbar on six. The lehwar Kaur case (Annexure HI) 
has fallen to the ground, and in the horse case (Annexure IV), the least important 
of all, the Patiala Darbar have failed to establish that any offence was committed. 
In one case only (Annexure II) was there a violation of territorial rights, and 
though the acts of the Nabha officials in that case call for censure, they are of 
little moment when compared with the revelations which have been made in 
Mr. Justice Stuart's report as a result of his enquiry into the six cases which 
he has found against Nabha. Mr. Justice Stuart uas in the main dealt with the 
cases individually, recording separate findings on each. It is left to the Govern¬ 
ment of India to synthesize the resnlts and to draw its own inferences from the 
features which the cases possess in common. 

“ The first of those features is that in all the cases in which the finding of 
the Special Commissioner ig adverse to Nabha, the Nabha story is definitely 
false. In four of these cases (the cases against Abdnl Aziz, Mohammad Taqnb 
and Abdul Latif, and the Nabha version of the Jiundan incident), the story 
has been deliberately fabricated by the Nabha police, and in the Fehdani case, 
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it is clear that certain authorities in Nabha have supported a story which is false, 
though circumstances hare prevented their putting the case into their own court. 

“ The second common feature is that all the fabrications and falsities bare ' 
been aimed at one object, the injuring of Patiala, In the cases against 
Muhammad Yaqub and Abdul Aziz, Patiala officials were the victims. In the 
case against Abdul Latif, the victim was suspected of being a Patiala spy. 

In the Bugra case, an attempt, has been made to implicate a Patiala Sub- 
Inspector, and in the Jiundan case, if the Nabha version bad been believed, it 
would have meant that a number of Patiala police officers had been guilty of 
seriouB offences. 

“ Thirdly, in all the cases in which the Nab ha Police have brought into court 
charges fabricated against persons connected with Patiala, the cases have been 
prosecuted to conviction in the Nabha courts on evidence which wbb utterly 
inadequate, and in circumstances which necessarily imply the complicity of 
Judicial officers in the injustice which was perpetrated, 

'* These three features show a deliberate perversion, by highly-placed officials 
in the State, of the whole machinery for the administration of justice for the 
purpose of damaging Patiala.” 

And then comes tbe following startling expression of their view:— 

“ Ever since the present Maharaja of Nabba succeeded his father, the Govern¬ 
ment of India have had abundant evidence that the whole policy of the State has 
been dominated by his personality, and it is inconceivable that the perversion of 
justice could have been reduced to a system of offence against Patiala without 
the Maharaja’s full general approval and active countenance. It is not of course 
to be expected that the Patiala Darbar woqld be able, or the Nabha Darbar, to 
produce specific proofs of this in every individual case. But it has been shown 
in Abdul Aziz’s case that the Maharaja, inspite of having been given ample 
opportunity of seeing that the wrong was righted, allowed the proceedings to 
take their course, while in the case of Muhammad Yaqub, there is a definite 
finding that the false story in both its stages was false to the knowledge of the 
Diwan, and it is safe to assume in such matters that what was known to the 
Diwan was known to the Maharaja, 

“The Government of India must express the strongest condemnation of 
the state of affairs which the enquiry has revealed. In the written arguments 
presented to the Special Commissioner, stress is laid on the independence of the 
State in its internal affairs. The Darbar have apparently forgotten that 1 he 
Sanad of 18G0 does not merely confer privileges, but that it also imposes obliga¬ 
tions. Under clause IY, the Ruler of Nabha is bound to “ exert himself by every 
possible means in promoting the welfare of his people and the happiness of his 
subjects and redressing the grievances of the oppressed and injured in the proper 
way Clauses V and X bind him to loyalty and obedience to the British Crown 
and tbe British Government in India, All these obligations have been broken. 
The deliberate perversion of jnstice is a clear breach of Clause IV, the forcible 
infraction of Patiala’s territorial Tights is a breach of allegiance to the Crown, 
and the deliberate orientation of the policy of the Darbar towards the prosecution 
by force and fraud of the Darbar’s own feud with its neighbour is a breach of 
the spirit of the well-known canon which prohibits hostilities between States. 

“ The Goverhment of India have been unable to trace any instance in the past 
in which they have been called on to pass orders on a case parallel to the present 
one, and they cannot conceive any more subtle or insidious form of oppression than 
the deliberate and methodical perpetration of injustice under cover of legal forms. 

It is not necessary to record here the measures which the Government of India 
would have been compelled to take in this case, because, while these measures 
were under consideration, the Maharaja of Nabha on Ms oum initiative visited the 
Agent to t;.c Governor Genera), Punjab States, at Kasauli and voluntarily expressed 
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his desire to sever his connection with the administration of the State upon 
certain conditions. The Governor General in Council has felt some hesitation in 
accepting this offer j but after a careful examination of the circumstances he tas 
coxae to the conclusion that if certain necessary conditions arc imposed, the offer 
may be accepted, and that the advantages of a speedy settlement outweigh other 
consideration*," , 

Such is the solid foundation of justice on which the “ voluntary ” 
abdication of the Maharaja rests. The Viceroy and the Government 
of India from time to time threw out grave insinuations of a threatened 
armed conflict between Patiala snd Nabha which they had cleverly 
averted by securing the abdication, but the full faots have never 
been made publio. The depth of feeling stirred in the heart of the 
Sikh community by the Nabha affair may be imagined from the fact 
that on the 5th and 6th. of August the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbair 
dhak Committee unanimously passed the following resolutions :— 


(1), The Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee records its considered 
opinion tbat the Government of India has deliberately taken advantage of the 
Patiala-Nabha dispute to wrest the administration of Nabha State from His 
Highness Maharaja Bipudaman Singh Malvinder Bahadur, that to effect that 
purpose threats and intimidation have been used by Government officials to force 
His Highness to sever bis connection with the administration of the State on 
humiliating terms, and that this decision of Government is vindictive, unjustified 
and absolutely uncalled for, even if, for the sake of argument, the charges brought 
against His Highness in the official enquiry made by Justice Stuart be supposed 
to have been proved. The Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee is con¬ 
vinced that this action taken by Government against a S'kh State of great 
historical and religious traditions and an orthodox, self-respecting Sikh Prince 
is calculated to give a severe blow to the Panthic orthodoxy, organization and 
well-being. Therefore the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee severely 
condemns this move on the part of Government as a side-attack on the Reform 
Movement of which the Shiromani Committee is the custodian, and sends its full 
and affectionate sympathy to His Highness, his family, and his subjects in their 
present affliction, 


(2) , The Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee resolves to hereby 
authorize its Executive Committee to get the wrong done to Nabha and the 
Panth righted by all peaceful and legitimate means. 

(3) . The Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee views with disgust 
the behaviour of those persons who, having eaten hiB salt, have acted treacherously 
towards His Highness the Maharaja Sahib of Nabha during the enquiry about 
the inter-State disputes in order to help in the forcible severance of His Highness 
from the State. The Committee also condemns the activities of those who, taking 
advantage of the helplessness of His Highness, are carrying on a false and mali¬ 
cious propaganda to defame and discredit him, 

The Committee expresses its heartfelt sympathy with those who are being 
persecuted m Nabha on account of their loyalty to their Master. 


Previous to the passing of these resolutions, the whole Sikh 
community had observed the 29th of July as a day of prayer for Nabha 
and then the 9th of September was fixed for marking the aggrieved 
feelings of the Panth by leading hymn-singing processions hare-footed 
through the principal streets of all important towns in the country 
and by offering prayers for Nabha in the Gurdwaraa. 
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The Legislative Assembly 1923. 

Chronicle of Events. 

15lh. JANUARY—Legislative Assembly opened its Delhi session. Criminal 
Pr. Code Amend; Bill was taken up and this occupied a good many days of this 
session. 

16th. Army Secretary explained why 30 Britishers were smuggled into the 
I. M. S. without examination—in reply to Ur. Jamnadas Dwarkadas it was stated 
that the Government would take up the question of the Indianisation of the 
Services as soon as all the Local Governments had replied to the O'Donnel 
Circular (p. 251). 

17th. Sir Malcolm Hailey said that the Government did not propose to 
bring forward any legislative measure providing for a preliminary warning 
before fire-arms are used in dispersing an unlawful assembly j this meant that 
Government withdrew their bill for this purpose introduced on 6th Sep, '21 on 
a resolution of Mr. Sastri.' 

23rd. Details of draft notifications specifying the terms and conditions 
of emigration of unskilled labour to the Straits settlements, Malay and Ceylon 
published.—Mr. Hnllah introduced a Bill to provide for the creation of a fund 
for the development of the Indian Cotton Industry. 

24th. The famous Peel Despatch on further Reforms was laid on the table. 
Lt,-Col. flidney’B resolution recommending a change in the methods of recruit¬ 
ment to the I.C.S. so as to provide for the better representation of all communities 
and Provinces was thrown out; Mr. Vcnkatapathi Raju's resolution recommending 
the institution of foreign scholarships for research in any branch of knowledge 
was adopted (p. 252), 

• 25th. Sir Malcolm Hailey announced that His Majesty’s Government bad 
decided to appoint a Royal Commission on the 8civiccs (p. 264), 

26th. Mt. Seshagiri Aiyar’a motion of adjournment to protest against the 
appointment of the Royal Commision on Public Services in India was carried 
despite Government opposition (p, 256). 

29th. Third reading of the Indian Mines Bill, 

30th. Mines Bill passed. 

1st FEBRUARY—Mr. Joahi's resolution to ameliorate the conditions of 
agricultural labourers was defeated (p. 261). 

5th. Sir Malcolm Hailey introduced the Racial Distinctions Bilk The Sec. 
of State had intervened on behalf of Colonials who were to enjoy the privilege 
attached to European British subjects despite the opinion of the Select 
Committee (p. 262). 

8th. The question of management of Indian railways came up for discussion 
but was postponed (see below). 

10th. Govt motion legalising emigration to Malay, the Straits and Ceylon 
of unskilled labour passed. 

14th. Criminal Pr. Amendment Bill came to last Btage after 12 day’s 
discussion of the clauses—Mr. Agnihotri’s motion to refer the bill-back to select 
committee was defeated. 

15th. Mr. Kamat’s bill to amend Married Woman’s Property Act passed— 
Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar’e bills to amend Hindu law of inheritance went to committee. 

16lh. Mr, Jamnadas’s resolution for the adoption of a policy of protec. 
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tion in India was adopted after considerable modification by Govt, motion that 
the principle be applied with discrimination. 

I7tb. Debate on the motion of Indianisatiou of the Army brought by Hr. 
Yamin Khan ;—finally defeated by Govt. (p. 268). 

19th. On the discussion of the sections of the Bacial Distinctions Bill, 
Mr. Agnihotri’s amendment to exclude Colonials from European privileges was 
defeated by Indian votes (p. 272), 

21st. Bacial Distinctions Bill passed into law, 

22nd. Mr. Nag’s resolution requesting the Viceroy to convey to His Majesty’s 
Government the Assembly’s protest against the reported threats of violence by 
the Kenya Whites was accepted by Government; Mr. Bangach&ri's motion 
regarding Viscount Peel’s November Despatch was adjourned sine die. 

' 24th. Cotton Cess Bill and the Official Secrets Bill passed. 

25th. Criminal Procedure Code Amendment Bill was passed into law. * 

27th. Adjourned debate on State vs. Company Management of Railways; no 
less than 14 amendments appeared on the agenda paper; a majority of these urged 
the State management of the G. L P. and E, I. Railways which was carried, 

1st MA RCH. The Finance Member after presenting the Budget introduced 
the Finance Bill; clause 2 of the Bill provided for the raising of the salt duty 
from Be. 1-4 to Rs. 2-8; another clause provided for the withdrawal of the 
concessional rate in respect of tea chests and lead; a third one provided for 
reducing the export duty on raw hides and skins from 16 to 5 per cent ad valorem 
and dispensed with the system of rebates. 

5th. General discussion of the Budget. Salt Duty was severely condemned; 
instead, an imposition of a tax on the export of petrol and import of tobacco 
was urged. Daring discussion on the Budget, the Commander-in-Chief announced 
that His Majesty’s Govt, had approved o£ the reductions in infantry only recom¬ 
mended by the lnchcape Committee. 

10th. Discussion of communal rights and representations. . 

Non-official resolution urging the abolition of the practice of reserving 
railway compartments for particular communities was discussed and withdrawn ; 
the HouBe adopted a resolution which recommended that in making new 
recruitment to the Services, steps be taken to secure that the Services are not 
UDduiy overweighted with representatives of any one particular community or 
Province, (p. 280c). 

12th. Govt, defeated on grant for Customs which was rejected by a 
majority of 1 vote. Voting on grants in the following days. 

13th. An important discussion took place on the right of the House to cut 
down a votable item leaving the Government to recoup itself from a non-votable 
item. The House cut down a erme and 14 lakhs on railway items by 68 votes 
to 37. (See p. 280e). 

14th. Scheme of Indianisation of the Army detailed before the House 
8 Army Units were to be Indianised in the next 23 years. 

15th. Attacks were made on Tour Expenses of Viceroy and Executive 
Councillors, and on non-official daily allowances; the latter were cut down by 
Bs. 10,000 by giving a margin of 8 days instead Qf 7 before and after sessions. 

17th. Rs. 3 lakhs grant in the budget for the Boyal Commission 
was rejected by a majority of 1 vote. 

18 th. Mr. B. S. Kamat raised the question of the manufacture of stampB 
in India; Dr. Goar’s protest motion for a redaction of one Rupee under the 
itemwae carried. 

19th. Sir Basil Blackett moved that the Finance Bill be taken into 
consideration; a heated debate followed on the certifications of the Budget cuts 
and the Salt-tax. 
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2Ort». Bao Bahadur T. Rangachari's motion against the imposition of the 
Salt Tax was carried against Government by 69 to 44 votes. 1 

24th. Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed urged a reduction in the railway feres of 
third-class passengers without effect. Mr. Venkatapathi Raju’s resolution urging 
reduction of expenditure under Service heads and the stopping of further recruit¬ 
ment from outside India was discussed at length; on Sir Malcolm Hailey’s motion 
the debate was adjourned. 

26th. Sir Basil Blackett moved that the Finance Bill as amended and 
passed by the Council of State be taken into consideration—the House rejected 
the proposal by 68 votes to 47. 

27th. The final sitting of the Delhi Session, 

The July Session 1923 

2nd JULY. The July session' of the Assembly opened at Simla. Replying 
to Sir P. &. Sivaswami Iyer, the Hon. the Home Member declined to ask lor 
reports from Provincial Governments regarding the working of diarchy : Two 
motions for the adjournment of the House to consider the position of Indians 
overseas were ruled out by the President. 

4th. Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer moved a resolution asking the Government 
of India to urge on the Imperial Government the necessity tor promptly giving 
effect to the Assembly’s resolutions on the Esher report j the Army Secretary 
replying said that His Majesty’s Government had not accepted them; Mr. E. 
Burdon’s amendment urging that effect be given to them as early as possible 
was lost. 

Sir Basil Blackett replied to a series of questions by Sir P. S. Sivaswami 
Iyer regarding the Imperial Bank’s undertaking to pay 60 per cent of the claims 
of the creditors of the Alliance Bank of Simla. 

9th. The Commander-In-Chief announced tho decision of Bis Majesty’s 
Government regarding reductions is the Indian Army, 

Sir Basil Blackett made a statement of the position of the Government 
of India regarding its hand in the Imperial Bank’s offer of 60 per cent to the 
creditors of the Alliance Bank, Questions were asked regarding the Indian! sat ion 
of eight units of the Indian Army; further discussion on the Fiscal Commission’s 
report and the release of Lola Lajpat Rai; La la Girdharilal Agarwala’s motion 
for repealing the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908 was lost. 

10th. Dr. Hand Lai’s motion to amend the Government of India Act' 
bo as to restrict the Viceroy’s powers of certification to measnrea essential for 
the safety and tranquillity of British India waB partially adopted. 

1 llh. Mr. T. V. Seshagirl Aiyax’s motion for the early release of Mr. Gandhi* 
Maulsna Hasrat Mohani and the Ail-Brothers was rejected by 40 votes to 22 ; an 
amendment of Mr. Bhargava urging the release of Lala Lajpat Rai was also 
negatived, * 

12th. Sir Deva Prasad B&rvadhlkaii moved a resolution for the appoint¬ 
ment of a Committee, with a non-official majority, to consider whether the 
present financial and other support by the Government of India to the League 
of Rations should be continued in the light of the grievances of Indians in the 
Mandated Territories but eventually the motion was withdrawn. Mr. Agnihotri’s 
resolution urging that no alteration in the pay, pension or other service 
conditions of the Imperial Services be made without giving the Indian Legisla¬ 
ture an opportunity to express its opinion on the matter was rejected. 

17th. Mr. T. V. Seshagirl Aiyar’s motion for the adjournment of the House 
to Consider the Kenya question was ruled out. Mr, N. M, Samarth’a resolution 
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urging tie restriction of the powers of the Council of State in regard to Money 
Bills was defeated. 

18th. Dr. Gout’s resolution relating to further constitutional reforms for 
India was passed by 43 votes against 30. There was a keen debate on Sir P. S. 
Sivaswami Iyer’s motion censuring the Finance Department in connection with 
the Imperial Bank’s undertaking to pay the creditors of the Alliance Bank; this 
was carried. 

19th. Sir Malcolm Hailey made a further statement in regard to the 
Alliance Bank debate. Dr. Gkrar withdrew hiB motion for reference to a Select 
Committee hia Adoption Bill. Mr. Bangacbari introduced his Bill for the creation 
of an Independent Bar in India. 

21st. A serious of questions on Kenya were pat by several members 
regarding the negotiations in London and the nature of the recommendations 
of Colonial Office. Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Iyer moved a resolution declaring 
sympathy of the Assembly with the claims of Indian residents in Kenya and 
recommending to the Governor-General in Council to move His Majesty’s 
Government to concede the demands. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

23rd. Questions were asked regarding the purchase of Bailway sleepers and 
prevailing unemployment among Anglo-Indians. The Assembly agreed to 
several demands for supplementary giants, despite some imposition, based not 
on the merits of the demand, but because of the Viceroy’s Certification of the 
Indian Finance Bill. The third reading of the Bill to amend the Land 
Acquisition Act was passed as amended by the Select Committee, 

24th. Cantonment Bill was taken into consideration and passed, 

27th- After a lengthy debate the Assembly adopted Dr. Gout’s Beciprocity 
Bill aimed at the Colonials, the Government opposing. 

28th. His Excellency Lord Reading prorogued the Legislature*—in bis speech 
he expressed the determination of His Majesty’s Government to work the Reforms 
Act in its letter and spirit; also referred to the Salt lax and the Kenya decision. 



The Council of State 1923 

Chronicle of Events. 

24th JANUARY : First meeting of the Delhi session. Peel Despatch presented, 

25 th. Ur. Lalnbhai S&mald&s moved for the publication of the correspondence 
between the Government of India and the Secretary of State relating to purchase 
of Stores in England; after a short explanation by the Government the resolution 
was withdrawn. 

Ur. Sale’s motion calling for papers in connection with the appointment 
of the Royal Commission on the Services was negatived. 

30th Lala Sukbir Singh’s resolution to control minors in the hands of 
mendicants was rejected—Ur. Jogeudra Singh's motion for improving irrigation 
was lost. 

31st. Govt, motion not to adopt recommendations of the I. L. ■ 0., Geneva, 
respecting protection to agricultural labour passed. 

12th FEBRUARY : Sir Dinshaw Wncha’s resolution for altering the Army 
Amalgamation scheme of 1859 under which the British Army was trained at 
India’s expense was defeated by Govt. 

I6th. Prof. Kale's resolution recommending the appointment of a Committee 
to enquire into the question of Industrial Finance and Industrial Banka was 
adopted. Ur. Sethna’s resolution on compulsory .National Military training of 
Indians was defeated by Govt. 

19th. Sir Dinshaw Wacha’s resolution for a census of the production of 
BitiBh India was adopted. 

21st. Mr. Sethna’s resolution to modify rules of business so as to 'permit 
Indian Legislatures to take cognisance of matters relating to Indian States was 
after a long debate by leave withdrawn. 

23rd. It was stated, in reply to Mr. Sethna, that replies had been received 
from Provincial Governments in regard to the reduction in the number of Execu¬ 
tive Councillors and Ministers, but as the enquiries were not complete, the 
Government of India were not prepared to publish the correspondence. 

27th. Resolution to the effect that a large number of Indians should be 
employed in the grade of Traffic Inspectors in the transportation branch of 
each State Railway in India than is the case at present was carried by a 
narrow majority of one. 

28th. The Rt. Hon, 8. Srinivasa Sastri’s resolution, modified by Mr. Raza 
Ali'a amendment, that Government should appoint as far as possible at least 
one Indian Secretary, Joint Secretary or Deputy Secretary to every department 
of the Secretariat of the Government of India, was carried. 

5th MARCH. Bt. Hon. S. Srinivasa Sastri’s resolution on Kenya was 
adopted. 

12th. Mr. Baja Ali’e resolution to amend electoral rules was after discussion 
withdrawn. 

14th. Mr. Baza Ali’g motion making persons convicted of political offence 
eligible for election was defeated. 

Mr. Kale moved resolution on the reduction of the Stores Department 
in England, and the development oi the Indian Stores Department; Government 
asked for adjournment of debate, Sir Dinshaw Wacha hotly intervened against 
Government, bat finally the Government won. 
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23rd. After five hours discussion the Government amendment to the 
Finance Bill raising the Salt Tax to Rs. 2-8 was carried by 28 votes againBt 10, 

27th. End of Delhi Session—Council adjourned till July. 

The July Session 1923. 

16th JULY. First meeting of the 8iml& session of the Council. In reply to 
a question, the Commander-in-Chief stated that there was absolutely no foundation 
for the suggestion that the War Office could or did override the Government of 
India in regard to Indian Military administration. 

Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas’ resolution relating to the apportionment 
of financial liabilities between the Government of India and His Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment was defeated. 

17th. In reply to a question by Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas, Sir B. N. 
Sarma said that the Secretary of State had informed the Government of India 
of the provisional proposals of the Colonial Office in regard to the Kenya 
question which were then under correspondence between the two Governments ; 
the Government of India was unable to disclose any further information in its 
possession. 

18 th. Sir Ahmed Tharnbi Maricair’s motion for the withdrawal of quarantine 
restrictions enforced by the Ceylon Government on Indians was rejected. 

19th. Five official Bills and three non-official Bills were taken up for 
discussion. Further consideration was postponed of the Bill to amend the 
Hindu law relating to tbe exclusion from inheritance of certain classes of heirs. 

21st. Deputation to the Viceroy : Simultaneously with the debate in the 
Assembly, fifteen non-official members of the Council of State, headed by 
Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, waited in deputation on H. £. Lord Reading in regard 
to the Kenya affair. 

23td. Sir Maneckji Dadhabhoy moved that an enquiry be made into the 
whole system of taxation in India with a view to its thorough revision on an 
economic, equitable and scientific basis with special regard to the taxable 
capacity of the people ; Government supported the motion with an amendment 
that further consideration of the subject be postponed till the opinions of Local 
Governments were received. Mr. Raza Ali’s resolution expressing the dis¬ 
appointment of the Council at the composition of the Royal Commission on 

the Public Services was lost. , , _ 

24th. Sir B. N. Sarma replied to a series of questions regarding the Kenya 
settlement Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy moved the adjournment of the House to 
discuss the question ; Sir P. Thakurdas, Mr. Raza Ali and others made spirited 
speeches protesting againBt the decision.—Council adjourned sine die. 



Statement showing the RESOLUTIONS adopted by the LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY during the 
SEPTEMBER Session, 1922 and action taken by Government thereon. 


Pate. By whom. I Subject of resolution. I Action taken by Government. 


7-9-22 ... Baba Ujagar Singh Amendment of clause (4) of rule 12 The Secretary of State has been addressed in the 

* Bed). of the rales for the election and matter. 

nomination of Members of the 
Prov. Legislative Councils as well 
as of the Legislative Assembly. 

7-9-22 ... Mr. N. M. Joshi Improvement in travelling facilities Agents of railways have been asked to make a 

for third class passengers. careful examination of tho main grievances on 

their lines and to submit a report as to what is 
being done to remedy them. 

7-9-22 ... Bardar Bahadur Gaj- Removal of restrictions imposed on All restrictions on tho export of food-grains were 

j&n Singh. the export of wheat, pulses and removed with effect from the 28th September, 

oil-seeds from India. 1922. There iB no embargo on the export of 

oil-seeds from India. 

7-9-22 ... Mr. K. B. L. Agnibotri Premier's speech of the 4th August, The resolution adopted by the Assembly was com- 

1922 on the Reforms. municated to the Secretary of State. 

11-9-22 ... Mr. J, Hullah Recruitment for the I. F. 8. ... The resolution has been communicated to His 

Majesty’s Secretary of State for India for in¬ 
formation, No final decision has yet been 
arrived at on the recommendation made therein. 

11-9-22 ... Honourable Mr. C. A. Weekly reBt day in commercial The recommendation of the Assembly has been 

Innea. establishments as recommended accepted by the Government of India and 

by the General Conference of the action taken accordingly. A copy of the reso- 

Internat. Labour Organisation of lution has also been communicated to the 

the League of Nations convened Secretary General of tho League of Nations, 

at Geneva on 26th Oct. 21. 
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Statement showing the RESOLUTIONS adopted ly _ the LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY during the 
SEPTEMBER Session, 1922, and action taken by Government thereon. 


Date. 

By whom. 

Subject of resolution. 

Action taken by Government, 

11-9-22 ... 

Honourable Mr. C, A.. 
I lines. 

Recommendations of the Genoa 
Seamen's Conference concerning 
the limitation of hours of work 
in inland navigation. 

The recommendation of the Assembly that no 
action should bo taken in the matter has been 
accepted by the Govt, of India. A copy of the 
resolution has also been communicated to the 
Secretary General of the League of Nations. 

11-9-22 ... 

Honourable Mr. 0, A. 
Innea, 

Draft Conventions adopted by the 
Geneva Labour Conference of 
1921. 

The recommendation made by the Assembly to 
ratify these draft Conventions has been accep¬ 
ted by the Government of India; and the 
question of amending the Merchant Shipping 
Ants in order to give effect to this decision is 
under consideration. The India Office has been 
asked to communicate this decision to the 
Leagne of Nations. 

^§.9-22 

Honourable Sir W. 
Vincent. 

Revision of the Electoral Bnlea ... I 

A Committee was appointed in. pursuance 
of the resolution. The Committee have sub¬ 
mitted their report and the report has been 
forwarded to the Secretary of State. 

23-9-22 

Mr. M. S. D. Butler... 

\ 

Indian Research Fund Association 

The Government of India have approved the 
proposals of the Governing Body referred to in 
Farts I and 11 Of the resolution. As regards 
Fart III necessary action is being taken in 
consultation with the Govt. Solicitor with a view 
definitely to accepting the offer made by the 
donors towards the Imperial M edical Research 
Institute. 





Statement showing the RESOLUTIONS adopted by the COUNCIL OF STATE during the Simla term 1922, 

and action taken by Government thereon 


Date. 

By whom. 

Subject of Resolution, 

Action taken by Government. 

16-9-22 ... 

The Honourable Mr. 
S. P. O’Donnell. 

Appointment of a Committee to 
examine and report on the desir¬ 
ability. of amending the Electoral 
Rules of the Indian Legislature 
and the Provincial Legislative 
Councils. 

A Committee waB appointed in pursuance of the 
Resolution, The Committee have submitted 
their report and the report has been forwarded 
to the Secretary of State. 

19-9-22 ... 

The Honourable Mr. 
Phiroze C. Seihna, 

Reoruitment and training of proba¬ 
tioners for the Indian Forest 
(Service. 

The resolution has been forwarded to the India 
Office for the information of His Majosty’s 
Secretary of State for India. Ho final decision 
has been arrived at on the recommendations 
contained therein. . 

19-9-22 ... 

The Honourable Mr. 
H. A. F. Lindsay. 

Limitation of hours of work on 
inland navigation. 

The recommendation of the Council of State that 
no action should be taken in the matter has 
been accepted by the Government of India, A 
copy of the Resolution has also been communi¬ 
cated to the Secretary General of the League 
of Hations. 

19-9-22 ... 

The Honourable M. 
H. A, Lindsay. 

Trimmers, stokers and children em¬ 
ployed at sea. 

The recommendation made by the Connoil of 
State to ratify the Draft Conventions of the 
Geneva Labour Conference on this subject has 
been accepted by the Government of India, 
and the question of amending the Merchant 
Shipping Acts to give effect to this decision 
is under consideration. The India Office has 
been asked to communicate thiB decision to the 
League of. Nations, 








Statement showing the RESOLUTIONS adopted by the COUNCIL OF STAVE during the Simh term, 1982, 

and action taken by Government thereon . 


Date. 

By whom. 

Subject of Resolution, 

Action taken by Government. 

19-9 22 ... 

The Honourable Mr. 
H, A. F. Lindsay. 

Weekly rest day in commercial 
establishments. 

The recommendation of the Council has been 
accepted by the Government of India and action 
token accordingly. A copy of the Resolution 
has also been communicated to the Secretary 
General of the League of Nations. 

26-9-22 ... 

The Honourable S&r- 
dar Jogendra Singh. 

Recommendation of the Railway 
Committee and the reconstitution 
of the Railway Board so as to 
provide for a strong Indian 
representation. 

The question of the re-organisation of the Railway 
Board is at present under consideration. As the 
scope of the changes which arc to be made may 
be affected by tbe Report of the Retrenchment 
Committee no decision can bo arrived at until 
that Report is received. 

25*9-22 

The Honourable Mr. 
Vnman Govind 

Kale. 

Collection, compilation and public¬ 
ation of statistics relating to the 
economic, social and constitu¬ 
tional progress of India. 

The Direetor-Gcncral of Commercial Intelligence 
has been asked to examine all the publications 
of tbe Department of Statistics with a view to 
seeing that 60 far as possible tbe statistics in 
their new and simpler form wili meet all 
practical requirements. 
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The Legislative Assembly 
DELHI—JANUARY 1STR 1923 
The Legislative Assembly opened its winter session on 
JANUARY 15th. The attendance in the House was poor, only 
72 members being present. In the absence of the President who was 
ai, the chair was taken by the Deputy President, Sir Jamsetjeo 
Jeojeebhoy. 

The questions covered a wide range and matters relating to the 
Military Requirements Committee, the new appointments to the 
Indian Medical Service, memorials from members of the Civil 
Service, functions of the Staff Selection Board and Waziristan came 
up before the House. Questions over, the Assembly proceeded with 
the discussion of legislative business. The Select Committee reports 
oq the Cotton Control Bill, the Cantonments • Bill and the Boiler 
Law Amendment Bill were presented. Then the Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure Code Amendment Bill was taken up on the motion of 
the Home Member. There were some 393 amendment on the 
agenda and the House was anticipating an interminable debate, 
Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed started off with a proposal to postpone the 
consideration of the Bill to another session and spoke of racial distinc¬ 
tions and the Moplah train tragedy until he was pulled up by some 
members. Mr. Samarth who rose to clear the atmosphere of fogginess 
caused by Mr. Ahmed’s irrelevancies explained that the amendment 
of the Code was entirely separate from the Racial Distinctions Com¬ 
mittee’s report. This brought Mr. Rangachariar to his feet and the 
speaker demanded a ruling from the chair as to whether he was 
entitled to travel beyond the scope of the amending Bill ns there were 
sections of the Code Dot before House but which demanded amend¬ 
ment. The President declared Mr. Ahmed’s motion for postponement 
out of order. The House could not allow such a ruling, depriving it 
of the privilege of considering it, to pass unchallenged. After some 
further discussion in which Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar, Mr. Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas and the Home Member took part, it was agreed that the 
question of postponement should be considered. Mr. Rangachariar 
again rose and sought to commit the Home Member to a definite 
statement on two points, namely whether amendments outside the 
scope of the present Bill would be rejected and whether the Assembly 
would have an opportunity of discussing the report of the Racial 
Distinctions Committee this session. But Sir Malcolm Hailey merely 
shifted the ground and asked whether the postponement would help 
the previous speaker in achieving his object. After further debating, 
the motion for postponement was rejected by 46 votes to 29. 

Mr. Rangachariar’s contention that the Assembly was not bound 
to limit itself only to such amendments as had not been rejected 
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by tho Council of State or by the select committee roused heated 
disoussion. Tho Home Member drew a distinction between Bills 
emorging out of the select committee stage and those which have 
been considered already by tho Council of State. This brought a 
volley of criticism from the lawyer element in the House. Mr, 
Seshagiri Aiyar refused to accept such a narrow view of the 
Assembly’s powers, while Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikari asked how 
it could come up before the Council of State if Sir Malcolm s 
interpretation was correct after its total rejection by the Assembly. 
Mr. Samarth, well versed in the standing orders, read out a section 
which cut the ground underneath Sir Malcolm’s feet, and the chair 
filially decided in favour of the points of view put forward by the 
non-officials. Having satisfied itself that encroachments on its powers 
would not be tolerated, the Assembly proceeded to the consideration 
of tho Bill clause by clause and disposed of some amendments before 
adjourning for the day. 

An important amendment moved by Mr. Rangachariar was 
accepted by the Government and carried. As a result of this the 
District Magistrate would not have the additional power, as proposed 
by the Bill, of transferring cases from an additional District Magis¬ 
trate to another Magistrate. Mr. Agnihotri attempted the delition of 
section 44 of the Code which lays an obligation on all citizens to 
report to the authorities all serious offences of which they become 
aware, particularly the obligation to inform the authorities about 
sedition. On the opposition of Government it was negatived. Mr. 
Rangachariar next moved an amendment with a view to exclude 
land-owners and their agents from special obligations to report to tbe 
authorities of certain serious offences which might come within their 
knowledge. A long discussion ensued in which no lesB than eight 
speakers took part. Mr. Rangachariar, Dr. Nandlal and Mr. J. N. 
Mukeijee pointed out that under section 44 of tbe Code all citizens 
were required to report such offences. Under section 45 all village 
headman, chowkidar, etc., and also land-owners and their agents had 
special responsibility for reporting such cases. The amendment was 
however negatived by 53 to 29 votes. Tho Houso then rose. 

Next day, JANUARY 16th the attendance was very meagre 
and tho proceedings dull. At question time Mr. Burdon, the new 
Army Socaotary, was subjected to considerable heckling over the 
question of the 30 new appointments to the Indian Medical Servico 
without competitive examination. He admitted that special terms 
had been granted, including a gratuity of £ 1,000 after five years 
if they no longer desired to remain in the services, and this step 
he justified on the ground that there was a very serions shortage 
of the number of European medical officers. There were, however, 
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91 Indians appointed to the service in the last four years and 
only 69 Europeans, but this assurance did not satisfy the House 
and Mr. Rangachariar asked if the Ministers had been consulted 
when these nominations were made. The Army Secretary admitted 
they had not been, but the question of recruitment, he said, was 
not one on which Ministers were entitled to express their opinion. 
Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar elicited further information that there were 27 
appointments in 1921 to the Medical Service without examination 
and 19 in the following year. The same member was respon¬ 
sible for getting the Government to promise the publication of the 
Secretary of State's despatch on the subject of further constitutional 
reforms to India on the 24th January. About the O’Donnel circular 
(see L A. R. 192 2 Vol. II, p. 208x1). Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas was 
told that the opinions of the local Governments were being received, 
hut the Home Member could not comply with the mover’s wish that 
those opinions should he laid on the table. The circular was a confi¬ 
dential one and the Home Member could not commit himself in 
advance what would be done with the views of the local Governments. 
To the question what action had been taken in regard to the 75 
major resolutions passed by the House in the last two years, the 
Home Member laconically replied: “ information is being collected”. 
Was there a conflict between Whitehall and Delhi, asked Dr, 
Gour. The Home Member denied there was, and even if there was 
its magnitude had been grossly exaggerated in the press. Mr. Ranga- 
chariar saw in this an opportunity to ascertain whether the. principle 
that when the Legislature and the Government were in agreement the 
Secretary of State should not interfere was being respected under the 
new regime. Specific instances of violation was demanded by Sir 
Malcolm. 

Non-offioial Resolutions. 

The only business before the House was the amendment of 
the Criminal Procedure Code. Three more clauses were disposed of 
and the next two days were also taken up by this measure and the 
attendance continued to be scanty. Many amendments were moved on 
the 18th. The first amendment was productive of a long debate as to 
the maximum period of binding over of persons in a public affray. 
The next bitch occured in regard to Mr. Agnihotri’a amendment that 
section 107 should not be used against persons making political 
speeches, but he found few supporters even among his own party 
and the amendment was negatived by 42 to 19 votes. There was 
considerable fervour about Mr. Bangachariar’s amendment that all 
cases of action taken under the same section should be reported to 
the sessions judge so that records of such cases may be examined 
and their legality and propriety tested. Tho rnoyer made most 
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sarcastic observations on the ingenuity with which this seotion and 
section 144 had been used to put down agitation recently in various 
parts of the country and suggested that various repressive laws 
and the Rowlatt Act were rendered entirely superfluous by the free 
use of these sections. The Home Member in a fighting speech 
retorted that the originator of that ingenuous suggestion was no 
other than Mr. Rangachariar himself who had all along contended 
that the ordinary law of the land was sufficient to meet any emergen¬ 
cies. Ultimately the amendment was thrown out by a substantial 
majority. 

January 24th was the Don-official day. The attendance was 
Igrge and the galleries were full. The most important affair was 
Sir Malcolm Hailey’s laying on the table the Secretary of States 
despatch (see p. 72) on the question of further constitutional 
Reforms. Mr. Innes then presented the report of the Select Com-, 
mittee on the Workman’s compensation Bill. Non-Official resolutions 
were then taken up. Mr. Jayainti Eammaya Fantulu was called 
upon to move his resolution for eliminating communal consideration 
in the appointment of public officers but the hon. member rose only 
to declare that he had decided not to raise this controversial 
question on communal representation and withdrew the resolution. 
Then Colonel Gidney moved his resolution that the simultaneous 
I.C.S. Examination be so modified as to give chance to all communi- ’ 
ties, Ha wanted to relax the rigors of the strict competitive system 
so that less educated communities like his own may have a chance 
of entry. Colonel Gidney warned the oountry against the danger 
of the north and the west of India being overrun in an administrative 
sense by the south and the east. The Indianisation of Services would 
mean in future the monopolising of the administration by one com¬ 
munity. Mr. Girdharilal Agarwala felt unhappy at the thought 
that the principle of communal representation was not applied 
thoroughly. Dr. Gour in a fighting speech opposed the resolution 
though he belonged to a small community. Analysing the 
figures he said that Colonel Gidney’s community was not entitled to 
moie than one-third out of the total cadre of 1,200. The speaker 
strongly deplored that communal representation should have been 
introduced in this country. Khan Sahib Abdur Rahman in a flood 
of eloquence warned the House that Swaiaj would b© impossible 
without communal representation. Thereafter the debate took an 
animated turn, speakers who were particularly effective in opposing 
the resolution being Messrs Iswar Saran, Rangachariar aDd Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas. All of them were unanimous in thinking, so far as 
Colonel Gidney’s community was concerned, that it had absolutely 
no cause for complaint. Indeed, said Mr. Iswar Saran, considering 
number, education, and stake of the domiciled community they were 
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over-represented and Colonel Gfdney deserved a vote of censure 
from hiB community for bringing the matter before the House, M. 
Yamin Khan vigorously criticised Mr, Jamnadas's plea that this was 
giving a handle to the opponents of the reforms when the country 
was demanding the Indianisation of the Services. After an ineffec¬ 
tive final reply from Colonel Gidney the resolution was put to vote 
and lost by 48 votes to 27. It was noticed that out of those who 
voted for the resolution no less than 18 were Mahomedans. 

The next two resolutions on the agenda were quickly disposed 
of. Mr. B. Venkatapati Raju moved that 26 scholarships of 
Rs. 4000 per annum be granted for research work in aDy part of the 
world to Indians of promise, so as to fit Indians to replace gradually 
the foreign experts still necessary tcrday. This motion was eventually 
agreed to unanimously after the Government amendment of an addi¬ 
tional clause which spoke for itself: “ os funds are available.” 
Mr. Lachmi Pr. Singha then moved that Government officials should 
furnish every member of the House with every information and 
facilities, but he withdraw it on Sir Malcolm’s opposition. 

Mr. M. Yamin Khan then moved “to get King’s Commissions 
for Indians by direct recruitment and by promotion from the rank 
of Viceroy’s commissioned officers in such numbers that all vacancies 
in the Indian Regiments be in future filled by such Indian officers 
only till all Indian Regiments are wholly Indianized. ” The mover 
tried to show that his proposal was not aiming at anything very 
drastic, since, if it took an officer 26 years to reach the rank of 
Colonel, it was clear that, even if his resolution was being given 
effect to at once, no elimination of the senior ranks of British officers 
in Indian regiments could be expected for another quarter of a 
century. H. E. the Commanderin-Chiel made a long reply warning 
the House not to move too fast but first to learn to walk and similar 
high-browed platitudes. The debate was ultimately postponed after 
.Sir Devaprosad Sarhadhioary had spoken. 

On JANUARY 26th the Assembly again proceeded with the con¬ 
sideration of the-Crimiual Procedure Code (Amendment) Bill. The 
Chair ruled out of order important amendments of Messrs. Ranga- 
chariar and Man Singh which proposed to amend sections 131 and 
128 of the Code which were not included in the Bill. Mr. Ranga- 
ohariar’e amendment was a long one and proposed to insert a new 
section of six clauses regulating the use of fire arms in dispersing 
unlawful assemblies. Mr. Rangachariar’s object appeared to be to 
serve the same purpose which the Government Bill (recently with¬ 
drawn) on the subject was intended to serve. Bhai Man Singh 
wanted that no force under section 128 bo used to members of an 
unlawful assembly if they did not offer resistance to their being 
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arrested. But both these amendments were not allowed to be dis¬ 
cussed as these referred to sections outside the scope of the Bill. 

The Royal Commission. 

After some more amendments had been negatived. Sir Malcolm 
Bailey interrupting the proceedings of the House took the earliest 
opportunity to annonuce the decision of his Majesty’s Government 
regarding the appointment of a Royal Commission on Public Services. 

Mr. Rangaohariar asked : who will pay for this Commission ? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey replied that he had made this announcement 
to the House as a matter of courtesy and any discussion on'it must 
he raised in the ordinary manner. Hr. Gour speaking on behalf of 
the Democratic Party expressed his feeling of shock at the news 
(hear, hear) and hoped die Chair would allow the House the earliest 
opportunity of moving an adjournment to discuss the question of the 
appointment of the Commission. 

A lengthy and heated discussion then ensued on a clause relating 
to the widely known section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 
Bhai Man Singh moved an amendment requiring the magistrate to 
act on credible information under this section and not merely on his 
opinion. Bhai Man Singh said that the scope of section 144 was very 
wide and the powers of the magistrate under that section were so 
unrestricted that safeguards against them were necessary to prevent 
any misuse of the section. He instanced tbat even a peace-loving 
person'like Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was prevented by the 
exercise of this section from addressing a public meeting at Ambala. 

Sir Henry Monorieff Smith said that section 144 was important 
inasmuch as it dealt with the power deliberately placed in the hands 
of the executive for the maintenance of public tranquillity. In 
order to meet the wishes of the House he moved anotber amendment 
on behalf of the Government adding the words ‘ if there is sufficient 
ground to proceed under this section/ This amendment met with 
the unanimous approval of the House and was adopted. 

Mr. Rangaohariar moved the addition of a sentence that the 
magistrate should resort to section 144 only after recording his 
opinion that the other powers with which he is entrusted are in¬ 
sufficient, He expiated that the security sections 107, 108, and 
109 were meant for the prevention of wrongful acts while section 
144 empowered the authorities to prevent rightful and legal acts in 
the bigger interest of public peace. The amendment was rejected 
by 45 to 23. Another amendment of Mr. Rangaohariar met the same 
fate. In rage he exclaimed: no wonder that the country refused to 
pay taxes imposed by the Assembly when on such an important 
occasion 60 members who represented the people were absent I - 
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On JAN. 26th. the Chair was occupied by Mr. Rangachariar, in 
the absence of Sir Jamsetjee. There were no less than three motions 
for adjournment before the House. One was by Munshi Iswar Saran 
to discuss the Secretary of State’s despatch on further constitutional 
reforma issued on the 24th. The chair took the view that there had 
been sufficient delay in the issue of the despatch and the question 
could not now be regarded as one of urgent public importance and 
ruled it out of order. The other two stood in the names of 
Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar and Dr. Gour respectively and covered the 
same subject, namely, the forthcoming Public Services Commission. 
The former wanted to discuss the announcement made the day before 
and the latter its appointment. But the President ruled the latter 
out of order. The Home Member expressed his neutrality in the 
matter. Mr. Rangachariar granted leave to discuss the announcement. 

Throe adverse events within the last two days, viz., the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief’s speech on the Indianisation of the Army, the 
Secretary of State’s despatch on the Reforms, and the an¬ 
nouncement of the Royal Commission, provided the necessary 
stimulus and the Assembly exhibited a wholesome vigour iu 
passing the motion for adjournment raised by Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar 
to express their sense of disapproval of the proposed commis¬ 
sion. Eleven speakers participated in the debate and it was significant 
that except for Colonel Gidney, who hoped that the commission would 
usher in better days for his community, and Mr. Zahiruddin Ahmed, 
who did not think it was right for one to displease one’s masters, 
all speakers, barring ofcourse the Government members, condemned 
the appointment of such a commission. Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar 
deprecated the opening of the question just at the time when further 
constitutional reforms had been refused and regretted that so 
warm a friend of India as Mr. Montagu should have written in his 
letters to the Times that the legislatures here had very often shown a 
hostility to the civil services. The proposed enquiry was enough, 
he said, to damp the ardour of the most earnest amongst them. The 
idea would have been unthinkable if the country had full self-govern¬ 
ment and he held out a warning that the enquiry would be one-sided 
as the entire country was against it. Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhikari 
saw in it the outcome of the steel-frame debate of last August. He 
went into the question of costs of previous commissions which had 
achieved nothing. He quoted Lord Islington, the president of the 
last Royal Commission, who said the whole question should be solved 
at one sitting by two men. But he saw a danger in the previous 
speaker s threat of non-coperation with the Commission. 

Dr. Gortr was more emphatic and gave many pointed thrusts. 
He began with the intrinsic and inherent illegality of the Commis- 
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sion on its constitutional side. As Mr. Samarth qualified the 
statement, it was against section C in danse 96 of the Government 
of India Act which empowered the Central Authority to embark on 
exactly the course now to be taken by the Royal Commission. The 
speaker quoted from Lord Peel’s despatch in which he urged that 
the new constitutional machinery has to be tested as a whole as an 
argument against an immediate advance. This was dated the 22nd 
November and yet within six weeks sufficient experience has been 
gained) quoting again bejre from the announcement of the Royal Com* 
mission. It was imposed on this country against the wishes of the 
people and of the Govt, of India. The Home Member had not cate¬ 
gorically denied the challange in the Council of State the day before 
(see post#). Much amusement was caused when Sir Malcolm Hailey 
observed that no challenge had been thrown. Dr. Gour said 
that in that case he challenged him now. It also contravened, 
according to him, clause S3 in the Joint Committee’s report laying 
down non-interference with the joint wishes of the Legislature and 
the Government of India, unless imperial interests were imperilled. 
The Assembly would know, he concluded, how to to deal with the 
provision for expenditure on this item at the budget time. Mr. 
Spence and Mir Asad Ali also supported the motion while Sir 
Montagu Webb could see no good whatever as the outcome 
of the Commission’s labours. Its appointment gave a handle to the 
opponents of the Reforms to say that both the Legislature and the 
Government of India stood discredited, ignored and overruled. He 
thought it inconceivable that any future Indian Legislature or Gov¬ 
ernment would deny its obligations. 


Sir Malcolm Hailey in a lengthy speech, for whose splendid 
advocacy Mr. Jamnadas Dwarbadas paid a merited tribute, said it 
was most difficult to face not facts but an atmosphere of suspicion in 
which imputations really baseless flew wildly about. Referring to 
Dr. Gour s challenge to him to state whether the Government of India 
agreed with the Secretary of State in this matter or not, his 
answer was simple. The Government of India were never in 
the habit of revealing to the public either the consensus or the 
difference of opinion between themselves and the India Office and, he 
did not propose to depart from that practice to-day. There were big 
questions to be solved, and not merely of emoluments. Reoruitiog for 
the Services in England had been impeded by doubts as to their future 
prospects and they had to. be removed. The Indianisation of the 
services was inevitable but it could not proceed far unless questions 
hke the constitution of the all-India services whether they were to 
be on a provincial basis or not were first solved. The commission 
was absolutely necessary as a result of the introduction of the 
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Reforms, and if attention had not been concentrated on the political 
character of those Reforms, should have come simultaneously. His 
frank admission that the enquiry was undertaken by Whitehall 
beoause Parliament had authority over India and bis open suggestion 
that they in England has no confidence either in the India Govt, or 
the local Govt, came as a shock to the Indian members. He plainly 
said that the enquiry was befog held not under the auspices of the 
India Govt., beoause the India Govt, held views opposite to those 
at Whitehall. 

Mr. Jamnadas, refused to be gulled into the belief that the pace 
of Indianisation might he accelerated by the Commission’s findings. 
The Home Member’s speeoh indicated an anxiety that recruiting was 
not satisfactory. Besides, were they iustified in expecting anything 
from the Conservative Govt, which had shown its spirit in the recent 

30 appointments to the Indian Medical Service! Would such a 
Cabinet ever advance the national cause! He had always spoken 
plainly to the people in the past, but on this occasion be felt that 
collossal blunders of this kind made the work of those like himseli 
who believed in the British connection exceedingly difficult. Insistent 
cries to apply the closure followed his speech. Mr. Innes was the last 
speaker but all sections of the House had previously arranged that 
closure should be applied to prevent the motion from being talked 
out. The Government opposed this appeal, but on division it was 
found that a large majority was in favour and accordingly on the 
motion being pat to vote at 20 minutes to six it was carried by an 
enormous majority. This was virtually a vote of censure on the 
Secretary of State. 

First Labour Reform 

On Monday, January 20th, the Assembly met for official busi¬ 
ness. The whole week was devoted to the consideration of the Joint 
Committee’s reports on various Government Bills. The Cotton 
Cess Bill was referred to a Joint Committee, and the Steam Boilers 
Bill sind the Cantonments Bill were passed. A notable measure 
of social legislation was the Indian Mines Bill which marked a great 
step in advance of present conditions. Labour’s representative in the 
Assembly, Mr. N. M. Joshi welcomed the Bill because at last the 
principle had been accepted of eliminating the labour of women and 
children underground; but be frankly grudged the oblique way 
in which the principle as regards women had been introduced. The 
Bill itself only mentioned that the Governor-General in Council may 
prohibit the employment of women, whilst the Committee’s Report 
“ places on record a recommendation that the employment of women 
below ground ” he prohibited “at the end of about five years ”, and 
the member in charge of the Bill (Mr. Innes) during the debate 
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repeatedly stated that Government were resolved to end this employ* 
ment o! women in due course of time and regarded the absolute 
prohibition of ohildren below ground as a first step in that direction. 
The present Bill was the first revision of the mining law in 22 years, 
and so Mr. Joshi preferred to be satisfied with half the loaf conceded 
rather than delay so necessary a piece of legislation still further. 

The debate brought out the present conditions prevailing- in 
Indian coal mines—labour there being whole-timers only to a small 
extent and the hulk being supplied by villagers who once a week 
trek from their farms 6 to 10 miles away, go below ground 
and stay there for 3 days or so sleeping, eating and working 
in the grime and darkness. Under this system it is not only the 
chief bread-winner of a family that goes mining but with him he 
takes his wife and children : conditions unparalleled in any civilized 
country. The maximum hours of work were fixed at six days a week 
and 60 hours (or 54 hours if below ground) per week. Mr. Misra 
wished to reduce these hours to 48 and 42 respectively and Mr. 
Agnihotri to 64 and 48; but the House seemed but amused at the idea 
of reducing the hours of work of these dirty labourers. Mr. N. Sircar, 
the well-known Bengali mine-owner, lamented that already miners were 
not doing more work and as it was all piece-work, there was no means 
of forcing them to work longer hours. The 60 and 64 hours’ maxi¬ 
mum in fact had been included in accordance with the stipulations 
of the Washington Convention, but did not touch the abominable 
system of sleeping underground, which “although forbidden, is only 
too common.” Mr. Joshi struggled hard to win the House for the 
abolition of this system but the House would have none of it on the 
ground that it was “ the habit of the people.” The cry was raised of 
the doom of a “key industry’’ th© very existence of which would be 
threatened by such “hasty legislation”, which could not but materially 
increase the price of coal and would thus affect all other industries as 
well. 

The Council of State. 

DELHI—JANUARY 24, 1923. 

The Counoil of State first met on the 24th January and sat only 
for an hour. The most important item of business was the present¬ 
ation of the Secretary of State’s Despatch on the Beforms. On the 
second day, Jan. 25th, the Council of State considered two Resolu¬ 
tions, the first of which dealt with the purchase of stores in 
England and was moved by Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas. The mover 
referred to the questions which inevitably are being asked in 
the British Parliament whenever any order for India is placed 
elsewhere than in Great Britain, and to the general suspicion in 
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Indian circles that tenders are “ manipulated. " Mr. D. T. Chadwick’s 
reply was that the High Commissioner was now-a-days so bound by 
the well-known order of December 22nd, 1921 (see I. A, R. 1922 
p. 748) that there was no question of orders being placed otherwise 
than purely and strictly on business lines; and he flatly denied any 
secret correspondence on the subject between Whitehall and Simla. 
The mover then withdrew his resolution. 

On the Royal Commission. 

The second resolution was moved by Mr. V. G. Kale .and called 
for all the correspondence recently passed, between the Secretary of 
State and the Indian Government “ on the question of the improve¬ 
ment of the conditions and prospects of the Indian Civil Service and 
other Imperial Services, especially in connection with the appointment 
of a Commission to inquire into the matter.” But a dramatic 
turn was given to the proceedings by Sir Malcolm Hailey who 
forestalled the moving of the Resolution by the announcement that 
the Royal Commission in question had been appointed and that its 
terms of reference included not only the pay, etc. of the Indian Civil 
Service, but also the extent of the application of the Preamble of 
the Reform Act to the Indianization of the Services ! But Mr. Kale, 
felt unable to follow the Home Member’s invitation to withdraw his 
resolution and considered it of importance that the country should 
know how the very cogent reasons put forward on this side against 
further Commissions for which there was no money and which only 
tended to embitter feelings had been met by the Secretary of State. 
Mr. Sastri made the point that the distinction between the Govt, 
of India and the Secretary of State for India was a real one embodied 
in the Reform Act and in the convention which had grown up to 
the effect that if the Indian Legislature and Government agreed the 
Secretary of State, though disagreeing, would not interfere. This 
convention had been scrupulously observed by Mr. Montagu and the 
tendency should obviously be in the direction of further strengthening 
the independence of the Indian Government, as enjoined by the 
Joint Committee. From every point of view it was important that 
Indian opinion should know how far it was being espoused by the 
Indian Government and he therefore hoped that the full correspon¬ 
dence would be published. The resolution was eventually put to 
vote and negatived by 15 votes to 10; among the ‘Noes’being, 
besides officials, Md. Zahiruddin, Dewan Tekchand, and Nawab 
Muzammillah Khan. 

On January 29th the Council passed the Criminal Tribes Amend¬ 
ment Bill as passed by the Legislative Assembly without any new 
amendment. 
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On January 30th non-official resolutions were taken up. Lala 
Sukhbir Singh moved that the Bill to control possession of minor 
children by sadhus, fakirs, religious mendioants and certain 
other persons be referred to a Select Committee but it was rejected. 
Sardar Jogendra Singh moved that, as there are many irrigation 
projects awaiting sanction, it would be of advantage if funds could 
be provided, for them on the same scale as for Bail ways and a proper 
expert Board constituted at the Head-quarters to prevent delays in 
decision. The mover regretted that the hopes entertained by the 
people of India that with the reforms there would be speeding up 
of agricultural development of the country had not been fulfilled. 
Govt, opposed the resolution on the ground that Irrigation was a 
provincial subject and the Central Govt, should not be saddled with 
it. The motion was ultimately lost. 

On January 31 three Bills which were passed by the Legislative 
Assembly were placed on the table. Mr. Sarma next moved 
recommending the Council to agree to the recommendations of the 
Assembly to refer to a joint committee of both the Houses the 
“Bill to provide for the creation of a fund for the improvement 
and development of the growing, marketing and manufacture 
of cotton in India.” This was passed and a Committee was nominated. 

The Council had before it two resolutions dealing with the Con¬ 
vention and two Recommendations passed at the International Labour 
Conference, Geneva in 1921, and referring to the extension to agricul¬ 
tural labourers of provisions for workmen’s compensation, social 
insurance, housing, and tho employment of women and children. 
Mr. Chadwick, moving that no action be taken, explained that 
India was an original member of tho “ International Labour Organi¬ 
zation ” and that as such it was bound to place all draft resolutions 
there passed before its own Legislature, which was at liberty 
to adopt or reject, but not to 'amend them. As in India even 
industrial workers enjoyed none of the privileges referred to, it 
was, Mr. Chadwick argued, out of the question to apply them to 
agricultural workers, especially seeing the working conditions of 
Indian agriculture. However, Mr. Sastri rose to move as ap 
amendment that there be added, “ at the same time this Council 
recommends that an inquiry be made as to what action in regard 
to these matters is practicable and necessary in the case of orga¬ 
nized plantations like those of tea, rubber and sugar.” Mr. Sastri 
pleaded for giving loyal support in spirit, no less than in letter, to 
the humanitarian effort of the I. L. O He showed that plantation 
labour and other agricultural labour obviously differed radically and 
concluded from the state of, e.g., the Assam Plantations, that there 
was prima facie evidence for an enquiry though neither Government 
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nor the Council would thereby be committed to any actual measures. 
Mr. Chadwick remained adamant and hie resolutions were duly 
passed, Mr. Sastri’s amendment being negatived. The next day, i.e. 
February 1st, the Assembly on ite part, was called upon to do 
its duty in regard to the same two Govt resolutions : Mr. Ley 
having introduced the resolutions, Mr. Joshi moved an addition: 
“ and requests the Govt, to enquire and report to the Assembly what 
action regarding these matters is necessary and practicable in the 
case of organized plantations.’’ He reminded his hearers that 
organized plantations were already governed by special laws; that 
in Kala Azar and Ankylostomiasis they had their occupational 
diseases ; that, according to the last Assam Labour Report, many 
plantations were already doing voluntarily a good deal by way of old 
age pensions, maternity benefits, &c. He only asked the Assembly, 
after having accepted the resolution, to act in the spirit of the 
Convention, and showed, that since they already had legislation for 
organized factories and not for all factories, there was not the 
slightest reason why they should not likewise discriminate between 
organized plantations and other agriculture. 

The Legislative Assembly. 

DELHI—FEBRUARY 1923. 

On February 1st the Assembly met for official business. The 
Indian Factories Act Amendment Bill to permit work on Sunday, 
if there has been another holiday in the week, was introduced. Mr. 
Hullah moved a resolution regarding rules for emigration of labour 
to Ceylon but it was postponed. Considerable time was then given 
to the amendments to the Cr. P. Code. On the 3rd February there 
was only one piece of legislation on the agenda, namely, the Work¬ 
men’s Compensation Bill. Od the 5th few interpellations of general 
interest figured on the agenda, practically the only one being from Dr. 
Nandial regarding the Frontier Committee’s Report. The Govt, had 
only recently received it and could not state when it would be ready 
for publication. One member from Assam elicited the iniormation 
that the Islington Commission cost a little over 12 lakhs. 

Racial Distinctions Bill. 

Then came Sir Malcolm Hailey’s motion for leave to intro¬ 
duce the Bill embodying the recommendations of the Racial Distinc¬ 
tions Committee. It was ODly a formal introduction. Sir Malcolm 
Hailey’s was the only speech permitted on the motion and it was 
delivered by the Home Member with unusual deliberation. On no 
question, he declared, was European and Indian opinion more divided 
or antagonism more pronounced. It was not a mere revision or im¬ 
provement of the existing law that the Government contemplated. But 
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be would auk the country to accept tbe present Bill as an earnest of 
establishing the races on an equal footing. The House was not allowed 
even breathing space, to dwell upon the speech but was spurred on to 
the continuation of the discussion of the Workmens Compensation Bill. 

The Bill as presented had been altered by the Secretary of 
State in two respects, viz. in regard to British Dominion subjects and 
British soldiers. The report of the Committee was kept loDg sup' 
pressed, and it was thought at one time that the Secretary of State 
was going to shelve it. Pressure of public opinion at last forced 
Govt, to publish both the report and the bill on the 2nd February. 
But the main fact now emerging was that a Select Committee of 
tbe Indian Legislature and the Indiau Government, having come to an 
agreement, are both thwarted by the Secretary of State. Sir Malcolm 
however exhorted that the Bill breathed the spirit of compromise 
and goodwill. “ Capture it,” he exclaimed, "while you can.” 

A further and perhaps even more startling exhibition of this 
“ spirit of Whitehall” obviously lay at the back of the declaration 
made by Government on the 8th, when a crowded House (and 
galleries) had come to hear the Government policy as to the fate of 
the E.I. and G. I. P. Railways at the expiry of their "contracts.” 
It was accepted on all sides here as an open secret that the Indian 
Government, confronted by the findings of the Acworth Committee 
and the very strong feeling in the Legislature (and the country) as 
to the necessity of ending Company management of Indian railways, 
would accept the verdict of the House and announce its decision 
of taking over the two railway systems as their leases matured. 
But Mr. Innes informed the House that the Secretary of .State had 
not yet had sufficient time to go into the matter and therefore the 
Government would not be able to take part in the debate, unless it 
W8s further postponed—say for a fortnight! 

On Feb. 7th the Assembly had a short session devoted only to 
the Cr. Procedure Amendment Bill. On the 8th there was an 
unexpected development when tbe Assembly met to consider the 
question of State versus Company Tail way management. No other 
item was placed on the agenda, apparently on the presumption that 
it would occupy, the attention of the House the whole day. But 
Mr. Innes on behalf of Government suggested Hmt it would be 
convenient for them if the consideration would be postponed to a 
later date as the Secretary of State had called that he had' not made 
up his mind about it and would not be ready for another ton days. 
Dr. Gour was anxious to have full information as to the dates on 
which Government’s views were communicated to Whitehall and 
the 'Secretary of State’s reply was received—a request, which 
was refused. Mr. Innes bad not put his suggestion in the form 
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of a definite amendment but would be compelled to do so, 
he said, if Mr. Samarth’s amendment to the original resolution, 
applying the principle of State management to the East Indian 
and the Great Indian Peninsula Railways when the period of their 
contracts expired, was brought up. The Home Member rose to 
supply the omission by definitely moving a postponement of the 
discussion. Mr. Innes, he said, had handsomely taken on bis 
shoulders the blame for causing disappointment to the House, but 
in point of faot the Government of India had on account of very 
hard work been late in despatching their views to the Secretary of 
State. He, therefore, suggested a postponement of the resolution. 
This the House accepted and the question came again on the 27th. 

Company vtrtvs State Management. 

On this day the Legislative Assembly secured a notable 
triumph on ; the vital problem of Company versus State manage¬ 
ment. It will be remembered that on the 7th September 1922 
Maulvi Miyan Asjad-uIIah. had moved a resolution recommending 
that the Indian Railways Aot of 1890 be so revised as to give 
India the full benefit of State-ownership of , Indian Railways. 
To this, on the present occasion, Mr. Neogy moved an amendment 
recommending that the Governor-General in Council “ may be pleased 
to accept and give effect to the recommendation of the Chairman and 
four other members of the Indian Railway Committee, 1920*21, that 
the undertakings of guaranteed Railway Companies, as and when the 
contracts fall in, should be entrusted to the direct management of the 
State." Mr. Neogy contended that the railway policy hitherto pursued 
had not been directed so much in the interests of the Indian industries, 
or towards the promotion of the well-being of Indians, as in the 
interests of the British manufactures and British interests generally, 
and urged that an unqualified adoption of State management was the 
remedy. Ur. Gour moved an amendment to Mr. Neogy’s amendment. 
In doing so he observed that, while generally speaking he was in entire 
sympathy with Mr. Neogy, he wanted to deal with the question as a 
man of common sense and of business. Dr. Gour pointed out that 
the contract with the East Indian Railway would expire on the 31st 
December 1924 and that with the Great Indian Peninsula Railway in 
1925, while the contracts with the other six State-owned railways leased 
out to companies for the purpose of management would expire bet¬ 
ween 1928 and I960. He therefore urged that on the expiration of 
their leases the East Indian Railway and the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway be taken over for management by the State. Sir Campbell 
Rhodes wanted to move a further amendment to the effect that 
before coming to a definite decision as to the best railway polioy for 
India it was desirable to continue for a further period of five years 
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the principles both of State and Company management. Mr. Innes, 
speaking on behalf of Government, recognised that Indian opinion 
generally had ranged itself in favour of Stare management while the 
European business opinion had ranged itself in favour of Company 
management. Govt, no doubt sided with the latter. Government 
had decided that when the contracts with the East Indian Railway 
and Great Indian Peninsula Railway Companies expired next year 
they must take them under direct State management but Mr. Innes 
did not wish it to be implied that they were adopting this course 
because they were convinced that State management was the- best 
form of management for India. The Commerce Member further 
observed that he intended to explore possibilities. Mr. Innes 
concluded, “ 1 do not ask for very much. All I ask is that the 
House should not, as I may have said, bang the door against any 
well-considered scheme for Company management. It will be a com¬ 
pany domiciled in India, an indigenous company. All the ideas, all 
the hopes and all the aspirations of India in regard to Indianisation of 
the Railway Services will be fulfilled just as adequately by a Company 
of that kind, an indigenous Company as by the State, and with, 
I am sure, very much less cost to the country.” He then suggested 
that at the end of Dr. Gour’s amendment be added the following 
words:— 

But that efforts should be continued to concert measures with the object of 
handing over one or other of the two railways after such grouping as may be 
necessary to an indigenous company calculated to give India the benefits of real 
company management. 

“ The effeot of that is that we take over the two railways in the 
first instance, but that we continue our efforts with the object of hand¬ 
ing over one or other of them to a real private indigenous Company.” 
In addition to Sir Campbell Rhodes, the European commercial view 
was voiced by Sir Montagu Webb and Mr. Wilson showing how from 
the business point of view the management of Indian railways by a 
real Company was the only and the best method of running a purely 
commercial concern. An animated discussion then lasted for nearly 
four hours and the Indian point of view was put forward by Mr. 
Seshagiri Aiyar, Mr. Manmohandas Ramji and Mr. Kamat, who refused 
to accept Mr. Innes* motion which they contended wanted to commit 
them to a scheme which was absolutely obscure and also wanted to 
place Company management above State management without 
giving the latter, a trial. Sir Malcolm Hailey, alter pointing out 
some of the attractions which Company management offered, thought 

it would be unreasonable absolutely to close the door to 
negotiation for an Indian Company. He denied that by passing 
Mr. Innes' amendment the Assembly was, as suggested by Mr. 
Seshagiri Aiyar, tying itself to a definite line of action with regard 
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to the Company or that if this amendment was passed they would 
be bound to give one of their railways over to a Company. 
Mr. Neogy’s resolution having by now fallen into the background, 
the tie was between Dr. Gour’s and Mr. Innes’ amendments. Mr. 
Innes’ amendment was at last defeated by 56 votes against 42 and 
Mr. Neogy’a motion as amended by Dr. Gour was carried without a 
division. 

On February 10th the Assembly resolved to send congratulatory 
messages to their Majesties and Viscount Lascelles and Princess Mary 
at the birth of a son to Her Royal Highness. After nearly four hours’ 
discussion, the Assembly passed two resolutions moved by Mr. Hullah 
declaring as lawful tbe emigration of unskilled labour to Ceylon 
and Federated and TJnfederated Malaya States on terms and condi¬ 
tions published. This perpetuates the shameful betrayal of the poor 
Indian emigrants into the hands of the Colonials and the House was 
powerless to check it. The Factories Act Amendment Bill was 
passed and three minor Bills were introduced. On the 12th the Cr. 
Pr, Code amendment was gone through'in a very thin House. 

On February 14th other official bills were taken up by the 
Assembly. The Cr. Pr. Amendment Bill came to its last stage 
after having engaged the attention of the House for 12 days. On 
Section 162(1) there was a bard struggle between the Govt, and 
tho Indian members and in the end Govt, was defeated by 41 to 
32 votes. The Official Secrets Bill then came for consideration. Up 
till now the British Law was operative but as that did not suit 
the administration of India, this new measure was brought forward. 
Mr. Agnihotri wanted to have the bill sent back to the select 
committee as the provisions were such that the liberty of the subject 
was at the mercy of the authorities. His proposal was negatived, 
as well as some others. 

Next day, February 15th, was devoted to non-official business. 
On the motion of Mr. Kamat, the select committee’s report on the 
Bill further to amend the Married Women’s Property Act, 1874, 
was taken into consideration and passed. Mr. Se. bagiri Aiyar’s 
Bill to amend the Hindu law relating to the exclusion from inheritance 
of certain classes of heirs and to remove certain doubts was referred 
to a select committee. The House also agreed without opposition to 
commit to a select committee another Bill of Mr. Seahagiri Aiyar 
which changed the order of inheritance in the Hindu family so as to 
bring earlier certain female members. Mr. Abdul Kasim next 
moved for a select committee on his Bill to provide for the regis¬ 
tration of the Waqf estates (endowments) and the proper rendering 
of accounts by the muiwallis (trustees) of such estates. There was 
some opposition to this but at the end the House agreed to refer the 

17(a) 
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Bill to a select committee by 41 votes against 30. Mr. G. R. Pantalu 
next moved for reference to a select committee of his Bill further to 
amend the Land Acquisition Act, 1894, but this was rejected. 

Protection & Indian Tariff. 

On February 16th one of the most momentous problems that 
have agitated the public mind for generations came up for discussion 
before the Assembly. That problem was whether India should 
accept a policy of protection qualified by such discrimination as may 
be decided upon by the Government of India in consultation and with 
the approval of the Legislature. Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas moved 
the following resolution 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that a 
policy of Protection be adopted as the one best suited to the interests of India, 
its application being regulated from time to time by such discrimination as may 
be considered necessary by the Government of India with the consent and 
approval of the Indian Legislature. 

After tracing the history of the question and a brief survey of 
the recommendations of the Fiscal Commission, the mover strongly 
advocated a policy of reasoned protection which would help rapid 
industrialisation in this country. Mr. Lines, on behalf of Government, 
moved the substitution of the following for the original resolution:— 
That this Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council: 

(o) that he accepts in principle the proposition that the fiscal policy of the 
Government of India may legitimately be directed towards fostering the develop¬ 
ment of industries in India; 

(S) that in the application of the above principle of protection, regard must 
be had to the financial needB of the country and to the present dependence of 
the Government of India on import, export and excise duties for a large part of 
its revenue; 

" (c) that the principle should be applied with discrimination, with due 
regard to the well-being of the community and subject to the safeguards sug¬ 
gested in paragraph 97 of the Beport of the Fiscal Commission; " 

id) that in order that effect may be given to these recommendation a Tariff 
Board should be constituted for a period not exceeding one year in the first 
instance, that such Tariff Board should be purely an investigating and advising 
body and should consist of not more than three members, one of whom should 
be a Government official, but with power, subject to the approval of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, to co-opt other members for particular inquiries. 

The Commerce Member analysed the implications of his amend¬ 
ment and asked the Houbb to realise that it meant the wiping 
off of the slate and that it would henceforward vest with the 
Legislature to decide what the new writing on that slate should 
l ’ £ i 6 ™P tasis0 d that the amendment marked an epooh in 
the fiscal history of India. Whereas, hitherto, the tariff had been 
a revenue tariff, the principle of protection as an integral part of its 
tonff policy was now being adopted by the Government. “ For the 
first time, said Mr. Innos, “ the Govt, of India ask the Legislature 
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to agree to the proposition that their tariff policy may legitimately be 
directed towards fostering the development of industries in India.’' 
But, he said, there was another side to. the policy of the development 
of industries. There was the danger of political corruption and the 
danger of the formation of trusts. The possible effects of this policy 
in raising the prices could not be ignored; henoe the need for dis- 
crimination. The interests of the agricultural classes had also to be 
taken into account and it was impossible to view without alarm the 
prospect of a substantial rise of prices following upon a development 
of polioy of protection. “ Nevertheless, we are prepared, ’’ Mr. Innes 
said, “ to accept the considered conclusion of the Fiscal Commission 
that on the whole the right polioy to adopt is a polioy of discrimi¬ 
nating protection." Dealing with the implications of the amendment, 
Mr. Innes claimed that the last clause was the most important and 
strongly supported the proposal for the formation of a Tariff Board. 
But “the House will recognise that a Government, placed as we 
are, are entitled in dealing with this important question, to lay down 
that the only safe and prudent course is to proceed with a proper 
measure of caution.” Sir Campbell Rhodes supported the general 
conclusion embodied in Mr. Innes’ proposition as the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce had come to the same conclusions on the matter 
as Govt. Mr. Townshend opposed protection for India but concluded 
by saying that he was “ t unwillingly forced to support this amendment, 
lest a worse thing befall us.” Mr. Joshi questioned the wisdom 
of building a high tariff wall in order to protect an industry, and 
urged the need for greater caution in placing burdens on the 
poor. He attacked the Bombay capitalists in a fierce speech. 
Mr. Kamat hoped that the Tariff Board appointed by Government 
would enjoy the confidence of the Legislature and of the country 
at large and would be a properly constituted body. Sardar Bahadur 
Gajjan Singh made his remarks principally in the interests of 
agriculture. Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar regretted that Mr. Innes’ amend¬ 
ment did not cover all the issues which had been submitted to the 
Fiscal Commission and moved certain amendments. Sir Basil 
Blackett in opposing the amendments asked the House to recognise 
the great advance that Government had made and not to cloud 
the issue by getting into a discussion of the details of the particular 
phraseology in which that advance was made. He accepted whole¬ 
heartedly the doctrino that it was India’s right to decide v/hat fiscal 
polioy she shall have, and so long as he remained a Member of the 
Government of India he would whole-heartedly attempt to assist in the 
introduction of the polioy which India has chosen. On the constitution 
of the Tariff Board the Finance Member advised the House not to 
interfere with the legitimate functions of the Executive by creating a 
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precedent whioh would be regarded as a mistake when the Executive 
became fully responsible at some future date to the Legislature. 
Mr. Sbabaui, Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikari and Mr. Ginwala also took 
part in the debate. Mr. Innes’ amendment was eventually adopted in 
the place of Mr. Jamn&das Dwarkadas’ resolution. 

Indianisation of the Army. 

On February 17th the adjourned debate on Mr. Yamin Khan’s 
Resolution on the Indian Army (see p. 253) was taken up. His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief made the following important 
announcement 

“ The Government consider that a start should be made at once bo aB to give 
Indians a fair opportunity of proving {that units officered by Indians will be 
efficient in every way. Accordingly it has been decided that eight units of 
cavalry or infantry be selected to be officered by Indians. This scheme will be 
put into force immediately. The eight units to be wholly Indianised will be 
mainly infantry units, but there will be a proportion of cavalry. They will be 
chosen judiciously so as to include aa many representative types as possible of 
Indian battalions and cavalry regiments of the Indian Army. Indian officers , 
holding commissions in the Indian Army will be gradually transferred to Indian- 
ising units so as to fill up the appointments for which they are qualified by their 
rank and by their length of service, and the process of Indianising these units 
will then continue uninterruptedly as the officers gain seniority and fitness 5n 
other respects, which will qualify them for the senior posts. v I have given-the 
House these few details because 1 think they will be of interest as revesting some 
of the practical aspects of the change. There is one other point, however, which 
it is necessary for mo to explain. It is that, simultaneously with the Indianisa¬ 
tion of these selected eight units, Indiana who qualify for the Sing’s Commission 
will continue as at present io be posted to the other nnits of tlmJndian-Acmy; 
The number of Indian cadets now sent to Sandhurst each year, if all pass out 
successfully, is more than sufficient to replace the normal wastage in the eight 
units alone. I draw attention to this matter as it is of significance which the 
House, I am sure, will not fail to appreciate.” ' 

Mr. Soshagiri Aiyar set the ball rolling in the direotion of im¬ 
proving the original resolution. A large number of amendments had 
been tabled for discussion, but Lord Rawlinson’s announcement cut 
short what might have been a prolonged and animated dobato. 
Several members spoke, and although the announcement was not 
accepted as completely satisfactory, dissatisfaction being exprossod 
by some members and the scheme being even characterised by some 
as half-hearted and uncomprohensive in as much as it d'd not con¬ 
template the admission of Indians to all branches of the service, a 
distinct turn was given to the discussion. Mr. Kamat made a strong 
speech categorically asking what the rate of progress will be in the 
various units of the Army. There were 3200 British officers in the 
Indian Army. How many years (centuries 1) would be taken for 
their replacement by Indian officers at the rate proposed ? What 
agaiD about Indianising the Artillery and the Air force 1 But 
leaders like Mr. Rangachariar and Dr. Goar seemed to have been 
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captivated by the announcement. It led Dr. Gour to add an 
expression of his gratitude to his original amendment ashing 
lor the formulation of a scheme for the steady increase of Indians 
in! the commissioned ranks of the army with a view to ensure the 
officering of all Indian regiments by Indian officers with a minimum 
of British officers as might at present be necessary to ensure their 
efficiency. Col. Gidney in anguish cried what was the position of his 
community in the scheme of Indianisation t Mr. Burden in opposing 
the amendment on behalf of Government declared that the essential 
purpose of the debate initiated by Mr. Yamin Khan having been 
served and the situation having been altered by the announcement 
made, the Indianisation of the Indian Army having been asked for 
and having in some measure been conceded, ic seemed to him that 
the amendment must necessarily fall to the ground. The amend¬ 
ment, when pressed to a division, was lost by 40'votes against 42. 
Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar’a amendment asking for the publication of the 
correspondence on the subject was rejected and Mr. Yamin Khan’s 
original motion was negatived by 22 votes against 43. 

The Council of State. 

Another important Army debate was held in the Council of State 
which met on the 12th Feb. when Sir Dinsbaw Wacha moved a reso¬ 
lution urging the neoessity of repealing or substantially modifying the 
Army Amalgamation Scheme of 1889 in view of the intolerable burden 
of military expenditure of India. The resolution was supported by 
Mr. Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas, Lala Ham 
Saran Das and Lala Sukhbir Sinh i. In support of this reform, expert 
military and civil opinion was quoted against the unwise, expensive and 
inequitable scheme which was responsible for the deficit of 30 croros 
of rupees ; and an appeal was made to Government to accept the reso¬ 
lution and thereby to free themselves from the shackles of the War 
Offico to whoso dictation, it was said, they wore bound hand and foot. 
The Indian Army v as under the thumb of the Military authorities of 
the United Kingdom who use the Indian Army to further Imperial 
projects, and for this the Indian tax-payer was saddled with the huge 
military expenditure, unparalleled anywhere in the modern world. 
Sir Dinsbaw who had made life-long study of Military finance made a 
strong speech. The fact is that under the existing system a very 
large portion of the British reserves is built up at the expense of India 
and the arrangement is very economical and convenient to Britain. 
But constituted as the Council of State is Govt, did not find it difficult 
to defeat Sir DiDshaw’s motion by 16 votes to 12. His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief in reply po r nted out that if the • GoverdmoDt 
of India were to maintain a separate British force of their own 
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for special and continued service in India it would be very much 
more costly and far less efficient than the employment, a3 at present, 
of regular British regiments which came to India for a tour of duty 
on the same rates of pay as they received while serving in the United 
Kingdom. His Excellency refused strongly to accept, as he spaciously 
gaid, a lower standard of efficiency than that at which the 
Government of India had hitherto aimed. 

The next two days the Council considered the bills already 
passed in the Assembly and the business was purely formal. On 
February 16th non-official business was taken up. There were 
three important resolutions on the agenda. 

Industrial Finance. 

On the question of Industrial finance Mr. Kale moved a resolution 
that effect be given, at as early a date as practicable, to the recom¬ 
mendation of the Indian Industrial Commission regarding an inquiry at 
the hands of an expert committee into the question of industrial finance 
and industrial banks. In moving this resolution Mr. Kale referred to 
the difficulties experienced by industrialists in obtaining capital for 
starting and running their industries and • urged that an expert 
committee alone could investigate the whole matter and reoommend 
suitable meanB for advancing and helping the indigenous industries. 
The resolution was supported amongst others by Baja Sir Barnam 
Singh, Khan Bahadur Ibrahim Haroon Jaffer, Nawab Major Moha- 
med Akbar Khan and Mr. Fursbotamdas Thakurdas. Mr. Chadwick, 
though he did not oppose the resolution, pointed out the difficulties, 
and stated what the several Local Governments had done in the matter 
and concluded by saying that the Government did not want to raise 
false hopes that they would be able to put forward funds freely to 
start such banks or to give loans to industries, nor did they want to 
load people to think that now they were going to get money 
on torma business-men would consider cheap. The resolution was, 
however, accepted by the House without a division. 

Compulsory National Military Training. 

The next resolution was made by Mr. Phiroze Sethna that “ the 
system of compulsory national military training and servico be 
introduced in any form suited to the condition of the country and 
that a committee with a non-official majority be appointed to 
report as to the manner in which this object may be attained.’ 1 The 
mover emphasised the necessity of preparing Indians fully and 
quickly to assume the responsibilities of national defence and pointed 
out that such preparation was essential to the establishment of 
responsible government. He was ably supported by Mr. Khaparde, 
Lala Bam Saran Das, Baja Sir Bam pal Singh, Mr. Purshotamdas 
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Thakurdas, and Sir Dinshaw Wacha. His Excellency the Commander- 
in* Chief, as was natural, opposed the proposal which he characterised 
as grotesque; while sympathising with the ideas expressed, he asked 
the Counoil to consider the practical problem embodied in the 
resolution, and observed that the adoption in India of a system of 
compulsory military training and service was both impractical and 
unnecessary. Was it not unnecessary when the British were hero to 
protest 1 His Excellency further argued that the proposal was not 
consistent with India’s membership of the League of Nations and 
the responsibilities and obligations which atbaohed to such membership. 
Moreover, at the present stage of its history when the world was 
endeavouring to recover from the results of a devastating war, 
when the desire of all should be towards the maintenance oi the 
general peace, His Excellency enquired if it would be consistent with 
her international ideals for India to be contemplating a proposal of 
this nature ! Sir Dinshaw Wacha asked why Govt, should always 
oppose every resolution brought by the non-officials 1 That, he 
said, was an attitude of nihilism like that of the non-co-operators. 
Sir Umar Hayat, Chaudhri Lai Chand and Major Nawab Akbar 
Khan opposed the resolution along with Govt, which was lost by 
four votes. 

Census of Production. 

The third resolution about the industrial wealth of the country 
formed the subject of a resolution in the Council of State which was 
movod by Sir Dinshaw Wacha on the 16th February recommending 
the great importance, economically and financially, of taking a 
census of production for British India every ten years ; but 
it was disposed on the 19th. Mr. Chadwick on behalf of the 
Government accepted the principle of the resolution and stated that 
the whole of the statistical publications were at present nnder review 
and the Government would do their best to bring them together and 
publish them in such a form as Sir Dinshaw required so that they 
might approximate towards a census of production. The resolution 
was carried without a division. 

The Legislative Assembly 

On February 19th the most important matter discussed was 
the Racial Distinctions Bill, Sir Malcolm Hailey in moving it 
was in his best from, and some 10 members participated in the 
discussion which was characterised by a spirit of compromise on 
every side. Mr. Agnihotri’s amendment to exclude Colonials from 
being regarded as European British Subjects evoked some heat. 
Mr. Rangachariar wanted to evade the point and be magnani- 
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mous and Dr. Gour thought that considering our helplessness dis¬ 
cretion was the better part of valour. Before such an attitude 
of even leading Indian members, not to say of the Government, 
the mover had to withdraw his amendment. Some 30 out of 78 
amendments were disposed of and the rest stood over. 

Non-Official Bills 

After three days of unusually interesting bosinoss the Assembly 
met on the 20 th Fob. to transact non-official bills of which there wore 
no less than 10 on the agenda. Moulvi Abdul Kasim championed the 
cause of mukbtars and his bill was allowed to go before a select com¬ 
mittee. Dr. Gour then introduced his bill for defining the liability of 
minor son in regard to his father’s antecedent debt, but it was thrown 
out by 27 votes to 34. A different fate awaitod his next proposal to 
remove the disqualification against women legal practitioners in India. 
From the chorus of approval only the conservative muslim opinion 
abstained, but it was found to be extremely localised and the bill 
was finally referred to a select committee. Mr. Muhammed Yamin 
Khan’s proposal to register money-lenders was thrown out after an 
effective speech by Mr. Haigh. Mr. Yamin Khan mentioned ono 
instance of Rs. 400 swelling into nearly 67 lakhs and another of Ra. 
350 into over seven lakhs. Mr. Neogy whose motion was for 
leave to introduce a bill for the repeal of the Workmen's Breach 
of Contract Aot of 1859 made out a strong case for his bill, but 
,it was opposed by Government on the ground that it was absolutely 
necessary in certain oases, such for instance as Sukkur barrage 
scheme whose progress depended on labour imported from long 
distance. The mover was willing to accept the Government’s 
assurance to repeal the Aot in 1926 provided the bill was introduced 
this year. But Mr. Chattoiji on behalf of Government refused to 
commit himself to that condition and the motion was voted upon 
and doclarod lost. The last item on the agenda was Mr. Lathe’s 
bill to modify and codify the law relating to inter-caste marriages 
among Hindus. Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith held it would be a pure 
waste of time and advised the mover to mark time till the House 
had given its judgment on Dr. Gour’a bill. The motion was lost 
by 19 votes to 38. 

On February 21 st the Racial Distinctions Bill was taken up 
and passed with only one non-offioial amendment regarding whipping 
which was passed against Govt, by 48 votes to 34 . This amendment 
proposed by Mr. Agnihotri was to permit appeals in oases of 
whipping. 

On this day a long statement was made by Mr. Tonkinson 
showing the action taken by the Govt, on certain resolutions passed 
by the Assembly, especially with regard to the Indian Army. 
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THE KENYA RESOLUTION 
Provincial Contributions. 

February 22nd was again the non-official day. A resolution 
based upon the disappointment felt at the non-fulfilment of the full 
hopes entertained from the reforms was moved Mr. M. K. Reddi 
recommending that Bteps be taken immediately to set apart some 
revenue for the purpose of wiping out all contributions from the 
provinces in the oourse of six years. Mr. Reddi referred to the 
emphasis with wbioh the Joint Committee had said that for the 
very successful working of the reforms the provincial contributions 
must go, and he pleaded in the interests of the provinces, which 
had suffered seriously in the past, that a determined effort 
should be made by the Central Government. Mr. Reddi was 
supported mainly by members from Madras and the Punjab while 
members from Bombay opposed the motion as inopportune in view 
of the forthcoming budget. Sir Basil Blackett assured the House 
that the Government of India had been steadfastly endeavouring to 
shape its policy towards the reduction and the eventual extinction of 
the provincial contributions, but the first duty was to balance the 
central budget and the Finance Member urged that it was their duty 
to direct their attention first and foremost to their primary duty of 
balancing their own budget, being quite sure that that would 
essentially be the first step towards the reduction and the eventual 
extinction of the provincial contributions. He contended that the 
moment was not convenient for the Government of India, in view of 
the forthcoming budget, to express its views on the subject of the 
provincial contributions and suggested that the discussion should be 
adjourned. The Finance Member’s motion was adopted by 53 votes 
against 36. The debate exhibited a remarkable degree of inter- 
provincial jealousy over this matter. 

Indians in Kenya. 

Mr. Girish Chandra Nag then moved bis resolution claiming full 
and equal rights of citizenship for Indian settlers in Kenya and 
expressing indignant protest at the threats of the White settlers 
to resort to violence if those rights were conceded. The debate 
was a comparatively short one. partly because it was not productive 
of controversy, but mainly because of Mr. Rangachariar a motion, 
which was next on the agenda, to express the extreme dissatisfaction 
of the Assembly at Lord Peel’s despatch on the grant of further 
reforms. But there were two notable speeches by Dr. Gour and 
Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas before the hon. Mr. Saraa closed the 
debate with a declaration of the Government’s attitude. The 
resolution was carried, Government benches being silent. But 
Dr. Gour was persistent in forcing the Government to be positive, 

18 
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and ultimately it was agreed that the vote be recorded as unanimous. 
In the Upper House the same matter was discussed on March 5th 
(see p. 277). 

The Despatch on Further Beforms. 

Then came Mr. Rangachariar’B motion to express the Assembly’s 
extreme dissatisfaction at the reply contained in the Secretary of 
State’s despatch to the demand - for granting further reforms. 
Mr- Eangachariar did not see why Whitehall, realising the impossibility 
of Governing India from London, should not delegate its authority 
to Delhi, The Assembly had demonstrated its fitness to deal 
with the whole budget. Ho did not ask for reconsideration of the 
Secretary of State’s position and the resolution was intended only 
to express the extreme dissatisfaction of the Assembly. Munsbi 
Iswar Saran desired to be outspoken. He meant to imply no threat 
in saying that the country was determined to reach Dominion 
Status in the shortest possible time and to delay her advance was 
dangerous to the maintenance of British connection. Sir Devaprasad 
Sarbadhikari followed in a similar strain, hut Mr. Moir was plainly 
shocked by the blashphemous references to "Whitehall. Was not 
the Secretaiy of State, he asked, a member of His Majesty’s Cabinet, 
and was it good for the Assembly to get into the habit of regarding him 
an obstructor 1 Mr. Allen from Assam, ordinarily a silent member, 
entertained the House with a speculation on Gandhi Ba.j, Bismark’s 
view on German Empire and the fiscal policy of India and similar 
nonsense. Dr. Gour helped to euliven the proceedings by quoting, 
in answer to the Home Member's challenge, from the Indian 
Hansard to prove that Sir William Vincent was himself a party to 
the Assembly's demand for more reforms. At this stage Mr. Ranga" 
chariar made it clear that his motion was not intended to he a 
vote of censure on the Secretary of State but only expressed their 
dissatisfaction. The debate however was adjourned nine die. 

On February 24th the Assembly sat only for a short time 
to pass the Cotton Cess Bill and the Official Secrets Bill. The 
Income Tax Amendment Bill was introduced. Next day the long 
drawn Cr. Pr. Code Amendment Bill was at last passed, and the 
White Slave Traffic Bill was considered. On the motion of Sir 
Campbell Bhodes the Indian Stamp Act Amendment Bill was not 
taken up, Government being defeated on the motion, and Sir Camp¬ 
bell’s proposal to circulate it for opinion was oarried. On February 
27th the Workman’s Compensation Bill as amended by the Council 
of State was passed. ^ On this day the great Bailway Debate men¬ 
tioned oil p. 263 occupied the House for almost the whole day. 

This dosed the business for February. The Budget was 
presented on March !, 1923 (see pp. 281-292). 
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The Council of State 

FEBRUARY—MARCH 1923 

Some very important non-official resolutions ware discussed in 
the Council of State in the last week of February. On the 20th 
the Workmen’s Compensation Bill was passed clause by clause. On 
February 21st three non-official resolutions figured on the agenda, 
the most important was as follows :— 

Change in Rules of Business. 

Mr. Sethna moved that steps he taken to modify Rules 23 (l) of 
the Rules of Business for the Council of State and the Legislative 
Assembly and the corresponding Question Rule so as to permit the 
Indian Legislature to take cognisance by resolutions and questions on 
matters, as for example the Princes’ Protection Bill, on which the 
Government of India had already undertaken legislation. He con¬ 
tended that the right of interpellation should be co-extensive with 
that of legislation. By passing the Princes’ Protection Bill the Council 
had taken cognisanoe of matters affecting the relations between the 
Government of India and the Indian Princes, and yet, Mr. Sethna 
complained, under the existing rules members were prevented from 
moving resolutions or putting questions on such matters. Sir 
Muhammad Shall who spoke on behalf of the Government pointed 
out that the relations of the Government with Indian States were 
governed not by legislation but by treaties and deolared that it was 
inconceivable that any legislation would ever be introduced by the 
Government on matters affecting relations with a Foreign State ; he 
therefore failed to see any occasion for the proposed modification of 
the rule but assured the House that at the proper moment the Gov¬ 
ernment would consider the desirability of modifying the rule on the 
lines suggested. The motion was thereupon withdrawn. 

Resolution on Arms Act. 

Mr. Raza Ali moved for a committee to enquire into the 
administration of Ajmer-Marwara, whether the political aspirations 
of the people of the province were capable of attainment, and to 
enquire into the desirability of amalgamating the province with a 
larger one. But the mover withdrew it on Government promising 
to open negotiations with the U. P. Government. The next resolu¬ 
tion was moved by Mr. Sukhbir Singh for immediate effect being 
given to the majority report of the Arms Rules Committee with 
certain modifications but the consideration of the matter was post¬ 
poned till February 26th when the debate was resumed. On this day 
Mr. Sukhbir SiDgh moved an omnibus resolution requiring exemption 
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from Arms licence of all Provincial Council Members, all Barristers, 
Pleaders, Vakils of five years' standing, and all University teachers 
and graduates of 7 years’ standing. He wanted the majority report 
to he at once put into operation. But Government opposed both 
the propositions, and at last the resolution wad put and lost by the 
Government block. 

On February 27th after some official bills passed in the lower 
House had been passed, the Council took up for consideration the 
non-official bill to “amend the law relating to heriditary priests to 
claim emoluments in respect of religious ceremonies ” as passed by 
the Assembly. After a series of motions for amendments the 
operative part of the bill itself was thrown out by a majority of the 
non-officials, the officials remaining neutral, and the whole bill was 
accordingly rejected. This was the first time that a bill passed by 
the Assembly was thrown out by the Upper House. 

Indians as Govt. Secretaries. 

On the 28th February Mr. Sastri moved:— 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor-General in Council that in 
order to give Indian members of the Indian Civil Service an insight into the 
large problems of Imperial administration and policy, he would be pleased 
to appoint, so far as possible, at least one 6uch officer m Secretary, Joint 
Secretary or Deputy Secretary in every Departmant of the Secretariat of the 
Government of India." 

Mr. Sastri complained that during the last 20 years only 3 
Indians belonging to the Indian Civil Service had come into "the 
Secretariat and 2 of them had been there for very short periods. 
He referred to the Preamble to the Government of India Act, gave 
figures showing the number of Indians eligible for such appointments, 
and vainly pleaded for & fulfilment of the pledge Government had 
given to prepare Indians as rapidly as possible to sustain their 
own self-Government. Mr. Baza Ali moved an amendment so 
as to enlarge the scope of the resolution in order to include 
Indians generally. Mr. Crerar in his reply contended that there 
was really no divergence in principle between the views ex¬ 
pressed by Mr. Sastri and the views entertained and acted, 
upon by the Government of India. But Govt, must adhere scrupu¬ 
lously and strictly to the principle of selection on the -basis of 
proved merit and ability, implying that Indians had less merit. 
Moreover, the adoption of such a rule would undoubtedly trench 
upon the reasonable and proper interests of the Europern membere. 
The cat was at last out of the bag ! The Homo Secretary proposed 
the following amendment 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that in order 
to give Indians an Insight into the larger problems-of Imperial administration 
and policy, they should be afforded wider opportunities to become qualified for 
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appointment for the posts of Secretary, Joint Secretary or Deputy Secretary in 
all departments of the Secretariat of the Government of India,” 

Ooce more the Upper Chamber refused to be gulled by the Govt, 
statement. Mr. Crerar’s amendment was thrown out by 13 
votes against 19 and Mr. Sastri’s resolution, as amended by Mr. 
Rasa Ali, was adopted without & division in the following form :— 

“ That this Council recommends to the Governor-General in Council that, 
in order to give Indians an insight into the large problems of Imperial adminis¬ 
tration and policy, he would be pleased to appoint, so far as possible, at least 
one Indian as Secretary, Joint Secretary or Depnty Secretary to every Depart¬ 
ment of the Secretariat of the Government of India.” 

This dosed the business for February. On March 1st the Budget 
was presented (Pp. 281-292). Of the important non-official reso¬ 
lutions of March may be mentioned the following :— 

Duty on Petrol- 

On March 5th Mr. Sastri’s Kenya resolution created a stir in the 
Upper House. On this day the first motion was Mr. Ramsaran Das’s 
for a duty on Benzin and Petrol exported from Burma to foreign 
countries. This was first moved on the 19th February and was 
postponed till after the budget and the debate was now resnmed. Mr. 
Kale moved an amendment that the duty be not less than six annas a 
gallon. Government opposed it obviously for the benefit of the 
Companies. Mr. Sethna pointed out the huge fraud that was being 
perpetrated by the Petrol companies, but Government stood to its 
guns and the motion fell. 

The Resolution on Kenya. 

Next came Mr. Sastri’s resolution on Kenya. He moved 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor-General in Council 
that lie be pleased to convey by telegraphic message to His Majesty’s 
Government the view of this Council that no settlement regarding 
the political rights and status of Indian settlers in the Crown Colony 
of Kenya would satisfy the people of India unless Indians in Kenya 
are granted full and equal rights of citizenship with European 
settlers; and this Council reoords its indignant protest at the 
reported threats of violence on the part of the latter and fully trusts 
His Majesty's Government will take effective steps to prevent any 
such outbreak and to afford Indian residents the necessary protection; 
and this Council records its emphatic conviction that no restrictions 
on new immigration from India will be acceptable to public opinion 
here.” At the outset he drew a distinction which was not commonly 
understood. He said the Imperial Conference resolution recognising 
the right to determine the composition of th£ population related only 
to self-governing Dominions of the Empire. The case for a Crown 
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Colony like Kenya rested on grounds of equality and this equality 
Indians in Kenya claimed only by stages. In the first place they 
did not ask for universal suffrage, nor that the Legislative Council 
of Kenya should be composed of Indians according to their numerical 
strength. They were content if the number of Indians was less than 
half. Thus they only wanted a very partial fulfilment of the rights 
of equality. And yet there was a good deal of agitation by European 
settlers who had imbibed the spirit that prevailed in South Africa, 
namely, no equality to Indians, expulsion of Indians if possible and, 
what is more, a union of East Africa with South Africa. When they 
threatened violence in case equality was granted, they were not 
merely bluffing but were earnest. ‘ Our people (Indians) whether 
in India or abroad have shown suoh humility and modesty, euch 
respect for law and order, such patience even under the greatest 
provocation that what an American lady told me recently is perfectly 
true, namely, that we ‘Indians are the only Christians on the face of 
the earth.’ After a good deal of angry talk which the Govt. 
Member tried his best to calm down, the resolution was put and 
earned. 

Cr. Pr. Code Amendment Bill. 

Next day, March 6th, was taken up by the Cr. Pr. Code 
Amend. Bill as passed by the Assembly. Govt, tried to carry out 
their threat to the Assembly that the clause turned down by the 
latter (p. 265) would be brought before the Upper House and passed, 
but at the timely intervention of Mr. Samaldas the bill was postponed 
for a joint conference between the two Houses of the Legislature 
and Govt, to come to an amicable settlement. 

Modification of Electoral Rules 

> Two important questions connected with elections to the Indian 
Legislature were raised by Mr. Baza Ali in the Council of State. 
On the 12th March be moved a resolution recommending “that early 
st6 Ps be taken to amend the electoral rules so as to enable a member 
of this Council to seek election to other legislative bodies constituted 
under the Government of India Act, 1919.” Mr. Crerar, in his 
reply, analysing the resolution, said that it raised three cases of 
importance, (l) the candidature of a member of either chamber of 
the Indian Legislature for the other chamber, (2) the candidature 
of a member of a local Council for either chamber of the Indian 
Legislature, and (3) the candidature of a member of either chamber 
0 a Legislature for a local Council. With regard to (l) 

dna (2) Mr, Crerar observed that the Government were disposed 
favourably to consider an amendment of the roles. As regards (3) 
he pointed out the difficulties and opposed the proposed amendment. 
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Ha urged the Council not to commit itself to a proposition which 
could only arise in very exceptional circumstances, but which would 
nevertheless have the consequence of effecting a very great measure 
of derogation in the status and dignity of the House. The resolution 
was by leave withdrawn. 

Eligibility of Political Offenders. 

On the 14th March Mr. Rasa Ali again moved for an amend¬ 
ment of the electoral rules so as to make a person convicted 
of a political offence, involving a sentence of imprisonment for 
more than six months, eligible for election tp any legislative body 
constituted under the Government of India Act. He urged that 
the Indian law in this respect should, as far as possible, be brought 
into conformity with the English law and that it was not fair 
that persons who had been sentenced for any period exceeding 
six months should have to wait for five years after their release 
in order to become eligible for election, when in England their 
eligibility commenced from the moment of theirrelease. The change in 
the political atmosphere in India, Mr. Raza All thought, had rendered 
a change . in the rules all the more expedient. He instanced the 
case of such past 'rebel ’ as Sir Surendranath and Lala Harkishenlal, 
who were then Ministers of the Crown! The debate revealed a 
curious division of non-official views. Sir Maneckjee Dadabboy 
vehemently attacked the non-co-operators for whose benefit, he said, 
the resolution was brought. . The N-C-Os had shown no repentence, 
and they detested the Councils. “ Was this the class of people,” 
he exclaimed, “ for whom thie Council of Elders should extened their 
sympathy"! Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy, Chaudhri Lai Chand, and 
M. Nawab Muzammihullah Khan opposed the resolution; Sir 
Zulfiqar Ali Khan supported it; the Raja of Dighapatia urged that 
all restrictions in the matter of election should he done away with so 
that men of all shades of opinion might he able to come into the 
Councils; and Mr. Kale regretted that the resolution was not more 
comprehensive. Mr. Crerar questioned the mover’s authority to 
plead on behalf of the party principally concerned, pointed out the 
difficulties in the practical application of the proposal such as the inter¬ 
pretation of expressions like “ political offence," "political offender,” 
“ offence of a political nature,” “ moral turpitude ’ and, the distinc¬ 
tions' between the conditions in which English electoral law operates. 
He doubted the wisdom of a change intended to benefit people among 
whom one school treated with the utmost contempt all forms of 
legislature at present constituted and the other was willing to enter 
the legislatures but for the sole purpose of paralysing them. In his 
final reply, when winding up the debate, Mr. Crerar however 
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informed the House that the question was already 4 engaging the 
serious attention of the Government ’ The motion was defeated. 

Purchase of Stores. 

On the Purchase of Stores a heated debate took place on this day 
(March 14th) when Mr. Kale moved for effect being given to the 
recommendations of the Stores Purchase Committee regarding the 
gradual reduction and reconstitution of Indian Stores department in 
England and development of the Stores department in India with a 
view to expand the scope of work of the latter and to render it 
thoroughly efficient. He quoted the recommendation of the Stores 
Purchase Committee that gradually full oontrol over, the details of 
Stores Purchase Eules should he transferred to the Govt, of India 
so that stores of suitable quality be purchased at a reasonable : price, 
preference being given to articles of Indian origin. The committee 
had also recommended that eventually the Stores department in 
London should only be a branch of the Stores department in India. 
But the work of the Stores department in India had not been 
developed and the system adopted was suoh as would not conduce 
either to economy or efficiency. The business of the Government 
here in India was to exploit this country and so Government 
wanted more time and go on temporising and asked the mover to 
withdraw the resolution after lavishing their wonted promises. 
Sir Dinshaw Wacha strongly objected to a postponement of the 
discussion. He condemned the whole of the Stores department in 
the India Office as a waste department. The Secretary of State 
was putting pressure on the Government of India in order to see 
that the latter did not encourage Indian industries but British 
manufactures. ‘ I object to Government members asking non-officials 
who bring resolutions to withdraw them every time that resolution 
is in the interest of retrenchment. The Stores department, I am 
convinced, is a waste department. The waste has been going on 
for the last several years and my patience is exhausted.* Eventually, 
however, on the pressure of Govt, the matter was postponed sine 
die. (See also p. 258). 

On March 15th the Council passed the Sambalpur Districts Bill 
which declared that the forced administration of certain districts of 
Sambalpur shall not be called in question ns they were backward 
tracts. Then the Bill relating to traffic in White women passed by 
the Assembly was taken up and a curious procedure was followed by 
Govt, in going back on the vote of the Assembly and referring the 
question of age-limit which was fixed at 18 to local Govts, and the 
public again. The Govt, member said, “ if the decision of the 
Assembly was always to be sacrosanct, then, what was the use of 
the Council of State 1 ” Mr. Sastri obiected to the unconstitutional 
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procedure of the Govt., but none the less the measure was passed so 
that the matter was again to be circulated for opinion, although the 
Assembly had passed it; 

After . March 15th all interest was centred in the Finance Bill 
(for the debate on this, see pp. 282-290) and many non-official 
members either through misapprehension of the situation or design 
left Delhi. When the Council met again on the 21st, Government 
announced that the Finance Bill, which had been amended by the 
Assembly with the deletion of the provision for the Salt tax, had been 
reoommended in loto by the Governor-General and was to come before 
the Honse on the 23rd so that it may be passed with the Salt duty at 
Rs. 2-8 as originally proposed by the Government. The effect of 
this announcement was that a deputation of 3 members of the 
Council, including Messrs. Sastri, Baza Ali and Sir Maneckjee Dada- 
bhoy, was hastily sent to meet the Finance Member and request 
him to make a settlement with the Salt duty at Rs. 2-0 per maund 
and a surcharge of half-anna in the rupee on oustoms and income- 
tax collections to cover the deficit. The deputation, however, came 
back disappointed as Sir Basil refused to reconsider the position. 
On March 23rd the Council passed the Finance Bill-by 28 to 10, The 
last business sitting of the Council was held on March 26th when the 
Mahendra Pratab Estates Bill, the bill to allow women to practise in 
law and the bill to consolidate the Merchants' Shipping Act were 
passed. Bussiness for the session was now over but the President 
could not adjourn the House as there was grave uncertainty as 
regards the fate of the Finanoe Bill. The same day the Assembly 
threw out the Bill as passed by the Upper House, and next day, 
March 27th, the Council reassembled evidently anxious to bear the 
Governor-General's decision in respeot of the Salt tax. There was 
no agenda before the meeting, but the Secretary read out the 
message received from the Assembly stating that the amendments 
made by the Council of State to the Bill had not been agreed to by 
that House. Government promised to make a statement at 5 p.m. 
and the House adjourned till that hour to hear the final decision 
of the Governor-General. When the Council met again at 5 p.m. 
the Government member said that he had no further information to 
give and so the President adjourned the Council till the 15th day 
of July in Simla. 
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The Legislative Assembly 
MARCH SESSION 196$ 

The BUDGET was presented on March let. (see p. 281). It 
showed a deficit of Rs. 17'5 crores for the current year, and anti¬ 
cipated a deficit of Rs. 4*26 crores next year. This last was 
proposed to be covered by taxation: and what could he most con¬ 
veniently taxed? Why, Salt! The Inohoape Committees recom¬ 
mendations for retrenchment were not wholly acceptable to Govt., and 
even such ruinous and futile operations as at Waziristan had Rs. 4 '25 
crores allotted. This made up the total of Rs. 30 crores spent in 3 
years in military operations in the Mahsud country ! This feature 
in the Budget was greatly commented upon by the Press and the Salt 
tax was the most hated of all. 

The Assembly next mot on the 5th March for the general dis¬ 
cussion on the Budget (see p. 283). On March 9th the Assembly 
passed three official motions, one asking the Assembly to agree to 
the amendments introduced into the Racial Distinctions Bill by the 
Upper Chamber, the second proposing that the White Slave 
Traffio Bill as amended by the Council of State be passed, and the 
third recommending to the Assembly to accept the draft notification 
for opening emigration to Mauritius for one year."- ' ■ 

The Assembly had an uncomfortahle^quarter of an Iioor-when 
the Racial Distinctions Bill came hack with some formal amendments. 
But one went beyond that category, the Council of State having nega¬ 
tived at Govt, s instance the Assembly’s decision regarding appeals 
in cases of whipping. The House, anxious to avoid embarrassment, 
sent the Bill through without discussion or change. 

The Draft Notification, previously published by the Govt, 
regarding emigration of unskilled labour to Mauritius was next 
discussed. Mr. Hullah moved a resolution asking for the approval 
of the House to the terms and conditions specified in it. The Draft 
Notification made the emigration of unskilled labour to Mauritius 
for a period of one year lawful, limited the number of adult male 
labourers which might be reoruited within the period to 1,500 and 
laid down conditions which included the fixing of a minimum wages 
by the Government of Mauritius in consultation with the Gov¬ 
ernment of India or their agents so that a labourer might obtain the 
cost of living for himself, his wife and three children besides 
reasonable margin for savings, failing which he would be entitled to 
be repatriated at the cost of the Mauritius Government to the 
place of recruitment. Mr. Rangachariar moved the popular view 
that the consideration of the Draft Notification be postponed .pending 
the investigation on the spot by an official of the Government of 
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India as to the probable effects of the emigration of fresh labour into 
the colony 00 the Indian labour population already settled there ; 
while Mr. Agnihotri recommended an enquiry by a committee. Mr. 
Sarma observed that all that the Government were asking the House 
to do was to accept the principle and to leave the working out of 
the principle to the Executive Government, but the latter refused 
to he hound down to a particular policy. Both the amendments 
were withdrawn and Mr, Hullah’s motion was carried without a 
division. 

Communal Representation. 

March 10th was a day ear-marked, so it seemed) for discussion 
of communal rights and representation. A good deal of communal 
bitterness was witnessed in the Assembly and the Govt, benches, as 
Sir Malcolm said, sat and watched the internecine warfare in abashed 
merriment. Mr. Wali Muhammad Hussanally. wanted to abolish all 
reservation of compartments on railways for particular communities. 
Govt, failed to carry out even the compromise which he had suggested 
regarding reservation in third and inter class compartments. Racial 
distinctions were still being maintained and led to ill-feeling. Messrs. 
K. N. Mitter (official) and Abdul Kasem thought that they were 
much better with the reservations going. Mr, Abdul Kasem and Mr. 
Hindley, Commissioner for Railways, thought it was just a practical 
question of avoiding mutual irritation between passengers thrown 
together for long distances. The motion wa3 eventually withdrawn. 

Mr. Moppil Nayar then moved his resolution introducing the 
principles of communal and provincial representation in appointments 
made by the Government of India with due regard to efficiency, 
education, ability and integrity. Preference was to be given to those 
olasses of communities not adequately represented in the service. 
Mr. Abdul Kasem was strongly for the new policy. The Lucknow 
compact had made the introduction of self-Government possible. 
This was an extension of the compact to other communities, but 
he was dear about one point: no Indianisation either of the services 
or of the army without communal representation t Sardar Bahadur 
Gajjan Singh was not going to allow the case for the Sikhs to go by 
default. They were rulers of the Punjab 80 years ago, but now 
where were they ? It was Sir Michael O’Dwyer, he ventured to say, 
who saved the community from being ignored under the Reforms. 
Sir Devaprasad at last proposed an amendment that overweighting 
of the public services by any community be prevented. Sir Malcolm 
Hailey in supporting the amendment and opposing the resolution 
put the issues before the House with admirable lucidity. Chaudhri 
Shahabuddin, a supporter of communal -representation, suggested a 
proviso to Sir Devaprasad’s amendment that as far as possible the 
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claims of all communities and provinces should be considered. The 
resolution as amended by Sir Devaprasad with Chaudhri Shahabuddin’s 
proviso was ultimately adopted. 

Votable and Non-Votable items. 

On March 12th began the voting of money grants which lasted 
the whole of the week. At question time an important information 
was elicited regarding the motions of the House. Replying to Mr. Har- 
chandrah Mr. Chatteijee said the Government forwarded to the Secre¬ 
tary of State od the 8th February the motion of adjournment passed 
by the Assembly on the appointment of the Royal Commission. As 
the commission was appointed by His Majesty's Government he could 
not say whether any action would be taken on it. The other part 
of Mr. Harchandrai’s question, whioh raised the question of the 
relative effect of such censure motions in Delhi and Westminster, 
was answered by the President who said that under the rules the 
action of the Assembly in carrying the motion of adjournment would 
be taken either as an evidence of the serious view of the majority 
of the House regarding a particular matter or as a possible vote of 
censure on the Government. The adjournment motion had the 
same motive and purpose as a similar motion in the House of Com¬ 
mons, but it did not have the same effect here because in the House 
of Commons the Government of the day might regard the passage 
of such a motion as the loss of Parliamentary confidence and might 
have no other course except to resign but, as far as be was aware, 
the Government of India would not resign. 

After a few nominal cuts had been proposed and withdrawn, 
Mr. Manmohandas Ramjee moved a lump reduction of four lakhs 
from the provision for customs. Mr. Samarth tirew the attention of 
the House to the fact that the Retrenchment Committee had recom¬ 
mended a cut under customs of Rs. 47,000 on the basis of the i 922-23 
figures and that, therefore, according to the Iochoape proposals, the 
budget estimate for the next year ought to have been Rs. 72,27,000 
wbiie it was Rs. 76,50,000, thus exceeding by Rs. 3,76,000 the 
estimated figure which the Inchcape Committee recommended. He 
objected to incurring about four lakhs of additional expenditure. 

When the motion of Mr. Ramjee for a cut of four lakhs was put, 
it was carried by the narrowest division, with a majority of one, the 
voting being 52 for and 51 against. The announcement about the 
division was greeted by the non-officials with applause. 

Sir Basil Blackett immediately rose to sound a note of warning. 
He made it perfectly clear that the cut introduced by the House 
could not be carried out without reducing the customs revenue and 
he might perhaps have to lose a crore in customs revenue if he wore 
to proceed to make the proposed reduction. He, therefore, hoped 
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that the House would not consider that the cut ot four lakhs would iu 
any way reduce the deficit. 

Income too was next tackled and Mr. Rangachariar proposed 
a cut of Rs. 2 lakhs, but on voting Govt, won by 1 vote, just as in the 
previous item (Customs) they were defeated by one vote. 

On March 13fcE the Assembly first took up the demand of 
Rs. 64'$8 crores under Railways. The debate on the working expenses 
of railways was started by Mr. Ginwela with a motion for reduction 
by four crores. Sir Montagu Webb opposing sounded a note of caution 
in accepting the cuts proposed by the Inchcape Committee who had 
strongly castigated the Railway administration. The Commerce 
Member made an earnest appeal to the House not to embarrass 
the Government by a cut which could not be effected without 
dislocating the railway administration altogether. After Mr. Ranga- 
obariar had asked for more light on the manner in which 
retrenchment had been effected, Captain Sassoon took up Mr. 
Innes’ challenge to regard the railways as a business proposition. 
The Bombay mill-owner was very effective. He had a lady friend 
who preferred to darn her silk stockings to buying fresh ones. That 
was the policy he recommended to the Railway Board. Mr. Joshi 
warned the Government against a policy of retrenchment from below. 
Ultimately Mr. Hindley accepted on behalf of Government Sir 
Devaprasad’s proposal of a reduction by fifty lakhs. This was then 
voted upon and carried by 67 votes to 27. 

Voted and Non-voted items. , 

Mr. Josbi then moved for a cut of one rupee from the provision 
for annuities and sinking funds under Railways. Sir Basil Blackett 
raised a point of order as the item under disouasion was a non-voted 
one. The President held that the reduction could not be moved. 
Dissatisfaction was felt by several members at the ruling and it was 
feared that the convention which had grown up during the two 
previous years’ discussions on the budget of raising points of 
importance under non-voted heads by moving nominal reductions on 
voted heads was being destroyed. This matter was set at rest on 
the 11th by a statement by Sir Malcolm Hailey in the course of 
which he observed:— 

“..- but may I suggest, in view of tbe terms in which the Governor- 

General’s Older regarding discussion of non-voted items is couched ; in view a so 
of our previous procedure, that without in any way altering your previous 
decision, and without prejudice to any final decision that you may come to on 
the subject, it wouid be possible for you, during the neat few days to ailow 
the House as an interim arrangement pure.y and without prejudice to the 
future, to discuss on. nominal cuts relating to vot&ble expenditure general ques¬ 
tions relating to non-voted expenditure,” 
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The suggestion was agreed to andfcho procedure suggested by the Home 
Member wa* followed during the remainder of the discussion on 
demands for grants. Large cuts were moved including one for 
Rs. 1,14,00,000 under Railways, from an entry of Rs. 1,21,00,000 
proposed by Mr. Rangachariar, who contended that “ by providing 
for interest for one year” this amount would be reduced to 
Rs. 1,14,00.000 and the Government would “ find a method of recoup* 
ing the expenditure.” " It is only a pen transfer/’ said Mr. Ranga¬ 
chariar, “ which can be done in a second and without any effort they 
can find this money.” In opposing this cut Sir Basil Blackett declared 
that this was an attempt to take a balance which would do much 
more damage to India's credit than a deficit—it was nothing short of 
an invitation to Government to misappropriate. But nothing daunted 
the House supported Mr. Rangachariar. The cut was carried 
by 67 votes against 37. It was restored on the 17th by the 
Governor-General in Council on the specific ground that it could not 
be made consistently with the discharge of his responsibilities. Other 
large cuts made by the Assembly were, besides the 4 lakhs under 
Customs, and 60 lakh6 under Railways, 6,10,000 under general 
administration and 3 lakhs under miscellaneous. The last cut 
referred to the cost of the Royal Commission recently appointed for 
the Higher Services. Munshi Iswar Saran moved the cut on the 
17th March. He was supported by Dr. Gour, Mr. Dwarkadas and 1 
other leading members but Sir Sivaswamy and Mr. Sam&rth struck 
a different note. The former took the Commission as a/tat accompli, 
the latter blessed it as likely to benefit India, and both remaiucd 
neutral during voting! The motion of reduction was passed by 
46 votes to 46. Of these only the last item representing tbe cost 
of the Public Services Commission was again restored. But the 
Finance Member said that he must include in the Budget figures of 
estimated expenditure a special provision of 9 lakhs representing 
probable supplementary estimates in view of the fact that the 
Government felt unable to promise that they could actually effect 
the cuts made by the Assembly under tbe other heads mentioned. 

Scheme of Amy Indiauisation. 

On March 14th, in reply to a question of Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar, 
the Army Secretary laid before tbe House an important statement 
detailing tbe scheme of lndianisation of tbe 8 Army Units recently 
announced. The scheme which was to ripen in 23 years is as 
follows:— 

1. The units selected for lndianisation are— 

7th Light Oavairy, late 28th Light Cavalry, Madras. 

16th Light Cavalry, late 27th Cavalry Madras. 
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2-lst Madras Pioneers, late 64th Pioneers, 

4-19th Hyderabad Regiment, late 98th Infantry, Hyderabad. 

6th Royal Battalion, 6th Mahratta Light Infantry, late II7tb Royal 
Mahrattas. 

l-7th Rajput Regiment (Q. Y. 0. L. I.}, late 2nd Q. Y. 0, Rajputs. 

1- 14th Punjab Regiment, late 19th Punjabis. 

2- lst Punjab Regiment, late 66th Panjabis. 

2, An Indian Infantry battalion has the following establishment of Ring's 
commissioned officers 


Appointment. Ranh. Ho. 

Commandant ... Lieutenant-Colonel or Colonel ... ] 

Second in Command ... Lieutenant-Colonel or Major ... 1 

Company Commanders ... Captain or Major ... ... 4 

Company Officers ... Lieutenant or Captain ... 4 

Adjutant ... ... Ditto ... ... l 

Quartermaster ... Ditto ... ... 1 


12 

The posts of Adjutant and Quartermaster are filled by selection from officers 
of the unit. Generally speaking, the most efficient of the senior subalterns fill 
these posts. The establishment of Ring’s commissioned tfficcrs of a Cavalry 
regiment is on lines closely similar to the above. The designation of certain of 
the appointments is different; for example, a Squadron Commander and a 
Squadron Officer in a cavalry regiment correspond to the Company Commander 
and the Company Officer of an infantry battalion. 

King's commissioned officers in the Indian Army’receive promotion np to 
and including the rank of the Lieutenant-tolonel according to a time scale, 
subject, in the case of each step, to certain prescribed examinations being passed. 
A King’s commissioned officer should normally enter the Indian Army in the 
rank of Lieutenant at the age of 20 years. He receives promotion to Captain 
after 9 years’ service, to Major after 18 years’ service, and to Lieutenant-Colonel 
after 26 years service. Details of the retention and promotion examinations 
which have to be passed are given in Appendix A to this statement. In addition 
to the prescribed tests and qualifications exacted from each individual officer, 
there arc certain other subjects, included in the training of the soldier in which 
n proportion of officers of every regiment must be specially trained ; for example, 
physical training athletics, gymnastics and mental development; machine gun 
fighting; signalling, including the use of electrical appliances, etc. Further, in 
order to qualify for the post of Adjutant a special certificate in musketry has 
to be obtained ; and while, as has been shown, promotion to Lieutenant-Colonel 
is obtained by length of service and after passing certain qualifying examinations 
the command of a unit is only given to those Lieutenant-Colonels who are 
selected ad hoc by the selection board. The Commaudant of an infantry battalion 
is required to vacate his command on attaining the sge of 62 years ; and the 
Commandant of a cavalry regiment is similarly required to vacate command on 
attaining the age of 60 years. 

A list of Indian officers who already hold Ring’s commissions in the Indian 
Army is given in appendix B to this statement. These officers have been 
classified as follows 

Table A .—Indore students who received their first commissions when over 26 
years of age. 

Table B •—Direct commissioned officers who received their first commissions 
when over 26 years of age. 
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Table C. —Previously commissioned officers who received their first cornmia- 
sions when over 26 years of age. 

Table D .—Indore students who received their first commissions at the age 
of 26 years and under. 

Table B, —Sandhurst cadets and others who received their first commissions 
at approximately the same age at which a British officer enters 
the army. ' . 

The tables show also the dates on which each officer would qualify for 
promotion to Captain, Company Commander, and Major, according to the 
time-scale and the normal course of promotion ; and, in each case, the age of 
the officer on these dates. It will be seen that many of these officers, having 
received their first commission at an age much greater than the normal age, 
cannot hope for a normal career in the Indian Army. To indicate an extreme ■ 
case, there is one officer who wonld be over 67 years of ago before he eould 
qualify for the command of a company in the rank of Major, according to the 
prescribed tests applicable to all British officers. As previously stated, an 
officer is required to vacate the command of an infantry battalion on attaining 
the age of 62 years. It follows therefore that, for the purpose of officering, 
with Indian officers holding the King’s commissions, the 8 Indianizing units, 
it will be desirable to rely mainly on those Indian officers who have obtained 
their first commission at approximately the same age as a British officer and 
can therefore hope to reach the highest posts within the age limits laid 
down. Of ttaiB class there are already 21 in the Army. 

It has accordingly been decided that 8 of tbe Indian officers of suitable 
age will be transferred at once as company or Bquadron officers, one to each 
of the 8 units destined for Immunization, replacing in each unit a British 
company or squadron officer who will be transferred elsewhere. In 1924, 
another batch of 8 Indian officers will be similarly transferred, replacing an 
equal number of British Officers. In 1926, the same process will be repeated. 
Bat in that year officers already available will be completely absorbed, and 
the numbers will in fact have to be made np by young Indian officers who 
have in the meantime qualified at Sandhurst. According to the process stated, 
at the beginning 01,1927, all squadron or company officers of the Indianizing 
unite will be Indians, the senior of these will be about 29 years of age and 
will have about 6 years’ service. At this stage the situation will ariBe that 
any further postings in accordance with tbe process laid down wonld entail 
the appointment of the senior amongst these Indian officers to tbe command of 
squadrons or companies. These will be, in comparison with the officers of 
non-Indlanizing units, young, and relatively inexperienced. The nature of 
further step will necessarily depend upon the developments which have 
taken place in the interval. 

Indian officers at present serving in the Indian Amy who, for the reasons 
stated above, are not posted to Indianizing unitB, would ordinarily be passed 
to the non-efiectivc list in the usnal manner. A proposal is nnder consideration 
tnat their services Bhould be utilized by appointing them thereafter to the 
Territorial Force, a course which might be of distract benefit to the State. 

The earliest date by which the 8 units could be completely officered by 
Indian officers, bolding the same qualifications as laid down in respect of British 
officers and having had the same advantages of training and experience as 
British officers, wonld be approximately 22 to 23 years from the present time. 
It might be possible to shorten this period to some extent if Indian officers of 
outstanding capacity come to the front during the process of development. 
Exceptional promotion could conceivably be given to such officers, since unusually 
rapid promotion has actually to be given in war time to specially good officers 
and men who arc required to replace casualties. But the expedient could not 
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be relied upon as a normal procedure : it would never be relied upon as a normal 
procedure in the case of British officers. The qa-stiou would be not mereiy one 
of studying the pace of Indianization; the first obligation of the Govt would be 
to study toe safety and efficiency of the units under Indianization; and from 
thia point of view, it would not be prudent to impose on an Indianizing unit 
a system which would never normally be imposed upon a British unit or a 
non-Indmnizing unit of the Indian Army, Finally, there is the consideration 
that it might not be regarded as fair to place upon the first generation of Indian 
offioers of the Indianizing army a burden of responsibility which normally a 
British officer of corresponding age and experience would never be ashed to 
shoulder. Essentially, special promotion, such as has have been indicated, 
could only be given on the merits of individual cases. It is patently impractic¬ 
able to attempt to regulate the matter by any a priori formula. 

The Toting on the remaining items which occupied the House 
for the next three days was not of much interest. On the 15th the 
Viceroy’s telegraphic expenses in communicating with Whitehall, 
and the travelling expenses of Members of Govt, and the Assembly 
were sought to be cut but without effect. An important point was 
raised by Mr. Rangachariar protesting against the passage of the 
Prince's Protection Bill by the Council of State against the vote of 
the Assembly but the out was defeated. Mr. Ishwar Saran strongly 
critioised the speech of Mr. Thompson in the Upper House on this 
Bill in which the latter had scandalously attacked the Assembly. 
Though this speech was repudiated by Sir William Vincent, Mr. 
Iswar Saran wanted the House to record its emphatic protest by 
making a nominal cut. Another important point was raised by Mr. 
Rangachariar in regard to the power that Secretaries of Government 
possessed to approach the Viceroy over hie chief, the Member of the 
Govt. The present position, he said, made it possible for a European 
Secretary to oppose his Indian chief and go to the Viceroy to get 
the Indian Member over-ruled. After an explanation from the 
Home Member, Mr. Rangaohariar withdrew his point. 

Another interesting matter was raised in debate next day, the 
16th March, over the question whether the Amy in India had any 
statutory authority to exist. Mr. Burdon, the Amy Secretary, 
gave two fallacious replies which were corrected by Sir Muhammad 
Shafi, but Mr. Rangachariar showed that his reply was equally 
fallacious as there was really no statutory authority for the 
maintenance {of the Amy. The point however was withdrawn to 
save embarrassment of the Govt. On this day a motion of Mr. 
Ginwala to cut down 5 lakhs under General Administration was • 
passed against Govt, by 53 votes to 34. Next day, March 17tb, the 
remaining items of expenditure were gone through, the only reduction 
being a nominal cut proposed by Dr. Gour under Stamps. Or. Gour 
protested against contract for printing stamps being given to the 
French firm of De la Rue when equally good stamps can he struck 
off in India. He instanced the cases of Indian States whioh had their 
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stamps printed in India. The motion was passed by the House 
against Govt. 

After the disposal of demands under expenditure, the next 
two days, namely the 19th and 20th were given to the consideration 
of taxes proposed by the Government to meet the deficit. This debate 
is given on pages 287-90. 

Non-Official Resolutions. 

On March 21st the Assembly met to consider several bills 
which had been sent back to it by the Council of State after some 
amendments. The Criminal Procedure Code Amendment Bill as 
amended was passed. But only 2 bills were disposed of. On the 
motion of Sir Malcolm Hailey the House in about five minutes time 
parsed the first, second and third reading of the Bill legalising the 
right of women to be enrolled and to practise as legal practitioners. 
On March 22 nd a number of private bills were disposed of by 
the Assembly. No less than sixteen motions appeared on the agenda 
of which seven were for final reading of measures, three for com¬ 
mitting bills for Select Committee, and the rest for the introduction 
of new bills- Mr. Abdul Kasim’s Bill to provide for the Registration 
of Waqf Estates (Muslim Religious and Charitable Trusts) and the 
proper rendering of accounts by Mutwalis (Trustees) of such Estates 
was passed after a slight amendment. Then Dr. Gour’s Civil 
Marriage Bill was passed by a majority of 10 votes after some 
opposition from the orthodox section of the House. 

On March 24th the Assembly discussed two non-official resolu¬ 
tions, one by Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed urging that in all State Railways 
return-tickets for 1 st and 2nd and Inter Class passengers be issued 
at lird fare during the Christmas and Easter holidays and fares 
for the third class passengers be reduced by ith immediately, and the 
. other by Mr. Venltatapathy Raja asking for the stoppage of further 
recruitment of service outside India, excepting foreign experts, with a 
view to effect a substantial reduction in expenditure under service 
heads. But before these motions were taken up, the Secretary placed 
on the table the Finance Bill as passed by the Council of State and 
road the communication of the Upper Chamber requesting the concur 
rence of the Assembly to its amendments. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey then banded over to the President a communi¬ 
cation from the Governor-General which stated that in pursuance of a 
sub-section of Section f>7B of the Govt of India Act the Governor 
General recommended to the Legislative Assembly to pass the Finance 

^ the form in which it was passed by the Council of State. 

Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed in moving his resolution regarding re¬ 
duction of railway fares, observed that labourers in India were 
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getting lower wages than those in other oountries so that they had 
only small assest to pay for shaves- The 3rd class passengers were 
now foregoing long journeys because of their inability to pay. 
Moreover, third class passenger fares 'were yielding a larger profit 
than 1st and 2nd class passenger fares. If the fares were reduced, a 
yet larger income to revenue would accrue. The reduction of fares of 
return tickets during Melas was a social necessity. On Govt, assuring 
that the matter will be looked into the motion was withdrawn. 

Stoppage of Recruitment outside India. 

Then Mr. Yenkatapati Raju moved:— 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council that with 
a view to effect substantial reduction in expenditure under service heads, 
necessary -steps be taken for stopping further recruitment for services, outside 
India, excepting the employment of foreign exports on special terms when 
necessity arises.” 

In oommendihg his resolution to the House Mr. Raju referred to 
Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas 1 resolution on the Services which had been 
passed on the llth February 1922 and, after a brief history of the 
various services, Mr. Raju contended that in the interests of economy 
the recognition of the right of Indians to serve in their own country 
and in fulfilment of the pledges which had-been given in this behalf 
his resolution offered the only solution of the present difficulties. 
That was the first step in the direction of granting self-Government, 
and if any proportion was fixed between Europeans and Indians in the 
Services it would indefinitely postpone the grant of Belf-government. 
Dr. Nandlal, Rai Sabeb Laxmi Narain and other Indian members 
strongly supported the motion on the ground of economy. The British 
Services were at an exorbitant rate draining the country’s wealth. 
Sir Malcolm Hailey regarded the resolution as inopportune as it had 
been brought forward at a time when the minds of most of the 
members were directed to another problem of an anxious nature. 
Moreover^ the subject deserved a full dress debate which was not at 
the time'possible. It was, further, a resolution on which there could 
not be & free discussion between the Government and the Assembly 
which cobid be of value to both because the Royal Commission would 
soon be investigating the whole matter. The Home Member ques¬ 
tioned if Mr. Raju had behind him any considered body of opinion in 
demanding that all European recruitment should immediately cease. 
None of the major provinces had made such a demand, nor had any 
Provincial Retrenchment Committee made such a recommendation. 
The resolution, as moved, had the further disadvantage that it did not 
propose to take the initial step of immediately placing the all-India 
Services on an Indian pay which would secure the financial advantage 
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the mover had in view. In conclusion the Home Member coaxed 
the House to actfourn the debate) to wait until the Koyal Commission 
sat# and to allow public bodies to place their views before that 
Commission. Before this statement the non-officials gave way. The 
debate was consequently adjourned sine die. 

On March 27th the Assembly held its final sitting of the Delhi 
session. Business was confined to a few non-official bills being 
passed, namely, Mr. Seshagiri Iyer's Bill to amend the Hindu Law of 
Inheritance relating to the exclusion from inheritance of certain 
classes of heirs by reason of disease, deformity or physical and mental 
defect, and Mr. Abdul Kasim’s Mukhtara Bill granting the right to 
practise in certain criminal courts only to those Mukhtara who hold 
certificates under the Legal Practitioners Act. Then eight motions 
relating to eight non-official Bills were carried within 15 minutes. 

The House agreed to refer to Seleot Committee: (l) The Bill of 
Lala Girdharilal Agarwala for extending the privilege of appearing 
without a rakalatnama or power of attorney to all legal practitioners 
in the High Courts and Chief Courts whioh are at present enjoyed 
only by the Barrister's and certain advocates. (2) The Bill of Mr. M. 
K. Reddi for amending the Hindu Law of Succession so as to make the 
law of succession uniform in the case of all castes so that illegitimate 
sons of a Sudra should not inherit the property of a putative father. 
(3) The Bill of Mr. Neogy to amend the Legal Practitioners Act 
with a view to remove certain distinctions between Barristers and 
Vakils. 

The House next passed the Bill to amend the Charitable and 
Beligious Trusts Act with a view to provide a speedier and less 
costly remedy by giving jurisdiction to such courts of the subordinate 
judges as are empowered by local Governments in that behalf. 

The House next agreed to the introduction of two bills of Mr. 
Agarwala, one of which proposed to amend the Indian Evidence 
Act, Section 63, and the other to amend the sections 19, 20, 21 of 
the Indian Limitation Act so as to reduce litigation and multiplicity 
of witness. Mr. Seshagiri Iyer next introduced his Bill to provide for 
prevention of deferred rebates and for prevention of rate-wars and 
resort to retaliatory or discriminating practices in the coastal traffic 
of India. Lala Girdharilal Agarwala next introduced his Bill to 
amend the General Clauses Act providing safeguard against peijury, 
forgery and fraud in caseB of illiterate witnesses and executants of 
documents. 

The President then declared the Assembly adjourned till July. 
The following pages give an account of the Budget and summary 
of the debate thereon. 
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The Financial Statement 

Summarising the Revised Estimates for 1922-23, the Finance Member 
explained how the anticipated deficit of 9 crores was expected to be nearly 
doubled, the latest estimate being 17 half crores. The saving under Expenditure 
was over 4 crores, being made np of a saving of 1 '86 crores under interest 
charges owing to a half year’s interest on the bulk of the borrowing of that year 
being payable only next year, of a saving in military expenditure of half crore, 
.notwithstanding an increase of 1 three-fourth crores for Waziristan and 2 one- 
fourth crores on demobilisation charges, and of 1*21 crores under civil 
expenditure due mainly to retrenchments already effected. Revenue was down 
by 12 half crores, in spite of the excess receipts of nearly one crore from opium 
and salt. The ohief disappointments were 3’4 crores less under Income Tax 
owing to heavy refunds in Calcutta as a result of the adjustment system under 
the former Act; S'l2 crores under Customs, half the loss being due to a drop in 
both import and of price of sugar , '94 orore under Posts and Telegraphs and 
5*86 crores under Railways. 

The Finance Member next surveyed India’s present financial position from 
the point of view of a newcomer. “ For five years" he said, 11 India 
has had a deficit. The accumulated total of those deficits amounts to no less 
than an overspending of 100 crores. Apart from Revenue deficits we have 
spent many crores on unproductive purposes. Moreover, besides the deficit 
of the Central Government the reoarring defioits of provincial Governments 
and local bodies throughout India must not be forgotten. Thirty-one crores 
of this deficit have been covered by the creation of paper money representing 
nothing bat the I. 0. U.’b of the Government of India," This meant taxation 
by inflation. “ The remainder amounting to 69 crores hsB been raised 
by borrowing. Moreover to the extent of 22 crores the borrowing has thus 
far taken the form of issues of Treasury Bills to the public, and Treasury Bills 
were an evil even in England where the money market was much more elastic 
than in India." But.... the deficit can be looked at from another point of 
view when, again its evil effects are prominent. In the budget for 1923-24 the 
charge for interest would be at least 5 half crores less had it not been for these 
accumulated deficits... Moreover the continued deficits are threatening to im¬ 
pair India’s credit both at Home and abroad, and increasing the cost of borrowing 
whether for covering deficits ot for new capital expenditure." Turning to the 
growing public debt of India the Finance Member said: “ India’s debt has grown 
from a total of 4U crores on the 31st March 1914 to an estimated total of 781 
crores on the 31st March 1923.... 657 chores of this is classed as productive and 
224 as ordinary or unproductive. The proportion of productive to unproductive 
debt is naturally one which looks strikingly good to anyone who thinks of Great 
Britain’s figure of £7,500 millions of debt, all of which has gone in powder 
and shot, but the comparison must not blind ub to the fact that since March 
1914 the total debt has increased by 370 crores and the unproductive debt by 
227 ororee, and we must not forget that the yield on the part of our productive 
debt which is invested in Railways has not been sufficient in the last two years 
to meet the interest charges." This, he said, necessitated the most careful consi¬ 
deration of ways and means to improve India’s financial situation. Inflation as 
an instrument of relief had to be ruled out. There were limits to borrowing, set 
by the quantity of money available and the capacity of the borrower to meet 
interest charges. India’s salvation lay in the country meeting her annual 
expenditure, whether on Capital or on Revenue account;, out of her own savings. 
The habit of investments must be stimulated. The system of Post Office Cash 
Certificates seemed to possess great possibilities of development. 

As regards CURBEHCY and EXCHANGE, the Finance Member expressed 
the opinion that provided the era of unbalanced budgets ceased, the position could 
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be regarded with some satisfaction. India’s export trade was slowly improving 
and Currency reserves were strong. The Rupee sterling exchange had improved 
and there had been a satisfactory fall in prices. But he did not consider the 
time to be ripe yet for adopting a new policy in regard to exchange. No sanctity 
attached to any special rate of exchange. The only criterion was what rate 
best suited India’s needs. A higher rate of exchange would make considerable 
difference to interest oharges on tbe sterling debt. But a higher rate qIbo might 
involve a restriction of India’s export trade and a readjustment of internal prices. 
Stability was the goal to be aimed at but should not be pursued prematurely. 

Estimates for 1923-24, 

The Finance Member then passed on to the estimates of expenditure for 
1923-24, Except in the Military and, to a certain extent, in the Post and Telegraph 
Budget, the suggestions of the Retrenchment Committee could not, for want of 
time, be fully incorporated in tbe detailed estimates then placed before the House. 
A lump reduction had, however, been made after allowing for inevitable delay 
in giving full effects to the Committee’s proposals, ■ and for extra expenditure 
in closing down establishments. Details would be submitted to the House 
before the demands for reduced figures were voted on. In the. non-military 
portion of the Budget excluding interest, the amount reduced was 4 crores 
which together with 2 half crores by which the present Budget fell short 
of that far 1922-23 was only 2 crores less than the .Committee’s proposals. 
The Military expenditure was taken at 62 chores ... or 6 three-fourth crores 
less than the last budget. The reductions pivoted on substantial cuts in the 
strength of the British and the Indian troops, which were still under discussion 
with HSb Majesty’s Government. If all the Retrenchment Committee’s proposals 
could have been brought into operation forthwith and their financial effects 
fully seemed by the 1st April I92S, the military expenditure would have 
been 67 three-fourth crores. The difference of 4 one-fourth crores was due partly 
to fhe special expenditure in Waziristan (one and three-fourth crores) and, 
partly, as in the case of civil expenditure, to inevitable delay in carrying out the 
proposals. 

The total gross expenditure including the working expenses of commercial 
departments was 204 one-third crores or 11 crores less than in tbe previous 
budget, notwithstanding an increase of 1 three-fourth crores under interest 
charges. The gross revenue was estimated at 198 half crores, leaving on 
the existing taxation a deficit of B‘85 crores. The revenue forecast was 
based on the assumption that trade conditions would continue much as 
they were. A small growth such aB might normally he expected from 
year to year had been allowed for; no expectation of any early boom 
in foreign trade bad been permitted to colour the estimates. The rate of exchange 
was assumed for the purposes of the estimates at 16d. 

As to WAYS and MEANS the total liabilities in 1922-23, over and 
above wbat had been met from Revenue, were 106 crores including the Railway 
capital outlay of 21'4 crores, loans to provincial Governments 11*4 crores, dis¬ 
charge of Treasury Bills 40*6 crores and of funded debt 12-4 crores. These 
were met mainly by the rupee loan of 47 crores and the sterling loan of 31 half 
millions. 

Next year the total liabilities were estimated at 67 crores including tbe 
Railway capital outlay of 88 half crores, loans to Provincial Governments 13 half 
crores, discharges of Treasury-Bills 6 half crores, and funded debt ft crores. The 
loans next year were assumed for the estimates at £16 millions in sterling and 
26 crores in rupees. The Government would require to remit £27 million to 
London, bnt the Finance Member could not at the moment particularise the 
exact method of effecting the remittance. 
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The Finance Member regretted that the beginieg could be made this year 
in reducing provincial contributions, but urged all who had that interest at 
heart to support him in securing a balanced Central Budget as by doing so they 
would be hastening the day when the contributions could be reduced to 4'26 
crores by crediting to revenue the interest on securities in the Gold Standard 
Beserve in addition to that on securities in the Paper Currency Beserve which 
latter waB approved by the House for the financial year 1922-23. New taxation 
was necessary to make up the uncovered deficit of 4"26 crores. Several crores 
in the military expenditure and considerable additional amount in tbe non¬ 
military expenditure represent non-recurrent expenditure due to “lag” and 
“terminal” charges connected wit-h the proposals of the Inches pa Committee. 
Bnt these sources of saving were largely illusory and did not justify the deficit 
being allowed to continue for another year. Over 2 crores of the cut made in 
the military budget represented non-recurring savings. Similar considerations 
applied to other cuts, both in the military and the non-military budget parti¬ 
cularly in tbe Bailway budget. The only practicable tax was the raising of the 
salt duty to Be, 2-8 per maund. This was expected to yield 4 half crores in 
1923-24 and would leave a small surplus of 24 lakhs. Some terminal charges 
threatened to continue into 1924-25, There was no certainty that the budget 
for 1924-25 would balance on the basie of present taxation. No beginning bad 
been made towards making good past deficits, or paving the way towards a 
redaction of provincial contributions. Fresh taxation seemed to be the only 
remedy. It might be unpleasant but was preferable to recurring deficits. The 
Finance Member concluded with an appeal to the House for an nnited effort 
to get India’s finances out of tbe vicious current which was threatening to drag 
the country down on to the rocks of insolvency. • 

General discussion in the Assembly 

The general discussion on tbe budget took place in the Assembly 
on the 5th and 6th 'March in the course of which no less than 40 
speakers took part- Satisfaction was expressed at the manner in 
which the Finance Member had handled the budget, the retrenchments 
made as a result of tbe recommendations of the Inchcape Committee 
were appreciated, hut a great volly of criticism was directod against 
the military expenditure which was considered to be very high and it 
was suggested that the budget deficit could be met by making a fuller 
use of tbe recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee if they 
were given effect to fully. There was a general desire that the budget 
should be balanced but the salt tax was strongly opposed. Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiyar regretted the delay in the decision regarding the 
admission of Indians to auxiUiary services, and the reduction in the 
grant for providing improved accommodation for the Indian sepoy, 
the present inequitable capitation grants and urged that the deficit 
be, if possible, covered by a further reduction, and contended 
that it would be politically unwise to cover it by the salt tax. 
Mr. Sesbagiri Aiyar feared that the policy of civilising tbe Mahsuds, 
for which so many was being wasted in Waziristan, would 
bleed India whjte, and advocated a reduction in passenger, fares 
and the stabilisation of exchange. Sir Gordon Fraser and Sir 
Montagu Webb urged a reduction in the amount of salt tax and the 
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former suggested that the deficit be met by a temporary surcharge of 
half an anna per rupee in respect of income-tax, super-tax and 
customs collections. He also advocated the retention of the export 
duty on raw hides and shins at 16 per cent. Sir Montagu Webb 
pleaded for a four anna silver duty and expressed his agreement 
with the Finance Member that the time bad not yet come for 
final attempts towards stabilising exchange. Mr. Samarth claimed 
that certain charges amounting to little less than four orores 
of rupees had been wrongly charged to the revenue account 
and should, according to well-accepted principles, be charged 
to the capital account which would practically wipe off the deficit. 
An export duty on petrol was also suggested, and Mr. Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas ashed for an export duty on Jute, as a means of meeting 
the deficit. Mr. Innes showed that the suggestion for an export duty 
on petrol was unacceptable as it would injure that trade and might 
force the Buima oil companies to ruse the price of kerosene oil to 
cover their loss over petrol; the result would be that the Govern¬ 
ment would get less revenue and the Indian consumer of kerosene 
would be hit. His Excellency the Commander in-Chief could not 
subscribe to the hope expressed by the Inchcape Committee that in 
•future the military budget might be reduced to Bs. 60 crores. In 
giving his concurrence to the outs in the military budget, the 
Commander-in-Chief said, he had been primarily influenced by the 
paramount need of balancing the budget and also by the better con¬ 
ditions, both internal and external, which twelve months ago were 
such as not to justify the risks which he was this year taking. His 
Excellency declined to admit that the army was either too efficient 
or too Btrong for the country’s needs, but he felt that the Govern¬ 
ment would be justified in taking some of the risks involved 
from an exclusively military point of. view when they were con¬ 
fronted with a financial disaster which an unbalanced budget would 
force upon the country, and hoped that the final settlement of 
the problem of Waziristan would soon be achieved and then 
there would be a considerable reduction in their financial com¬ 
mitments. His Excellency expressed his entire sympathy with Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiyar s advocacy for improved accommodation for the 
Indian sepoy and for an equitable and just settlement of the capitation 
grants. Sir Basil Blackett in winding up the debate adhered to the 
position which he had taken up on the 1st March. He assured the 
House that further reductions beyond those included in the estimates 
were impossible. Alternatives of taxation, such as the silver duty or 
cotton duty, would provide only a partial remedy and would be 
more burdensome economically on the poor than the salt tax (!) ; 

moreover, all these alternatives had already been carefully ex- 
\ 
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amined by the Government. In defending tie proposed salt tar 
the Finance Member assured the House that the Government had 
not light-heartedly decided upon it. In opposing Mr. Samarth’s 
suggestion for the transfer of certain charges to capital expendi¬ 
ture, he remarked: “I do hope that the House will not be led 
away into by-paths in which deficits will suddenly re-appear as 
surpluses. It is so easy to manipulate accounts. But what is the 
position at the end of the year supposing you say that this or that 
building is a capital expenditure, this or that exper diture on irriga¬ 
tion which will not yield any revenue,—most of which indeed involve 
expenditure in the future years ? Once you have got a building, you 
have got to maintain and repair it. You say it is a capital charge and 
therefore you are not going to charge it to Revenue. It is not part 
of the revenue of the year. Supposing 4 crores are spent in that way 
in the year, at the end of the year your unproductive debt is 4 crores 
higher, you have got to find interest. You have indeed got an addi¬ 
tional asset which may possibly be a costly one. There is the cost 
of keeping it up. It would merely mean the piling up of unproduc¬ 
tive debt.” Nor could he help in exchange. He maintained that 
the waiting policy was the best in respect of exchange at that 
moment. The Finance Member also opposed further reduction in 
railway expenses. In conclusion, the Finance Member held that the 
' House having agreed to cover the deficit it would find that the Gov¬ 
ernment's suggestion to meet it by the salt-sax was the best! ! ! 

General discussion in the Council of State. 

The general discussion on the Budget in the Council of State took 
place on the 7th March when 13 non-official members participated 
in it. The opposition to the salt-tax was not as Etrong here 
as in the Assembly, but the demand for the reduction of military 
expenditure was almost as strong. The budget as a whole met 
with a warm reception. Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy calling it " a 
common sense budget based on well-recognised canons of taxations.’ 1 
Professor Kale said that he would rather leave the deficit uncovered 
than permit Government to raise the salt duty, and Sir Dinshaw 
Wacha believed that it would lead to a diminution in the consumption 
of salt and affect the vitality of the people. Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas 
opposed the salt duty and proposed economics by the capitalisation 
of railway annuities, import duty on iron and steel, and a surcharge on 
gross shipping freights. Only the gallant CoL Sir Umar Hayat Khan 
welcomed the salt tax which, he felt, would not be a burden on the 
public, specially when the prices of all other foodstuffs had gone down. 
Sir Arthur Froom refused to believe that an extra Rs. 1/4 per maund 
excise on salt would be oppressive to any body. Sir Zulfiqar Ali 
Khan also defended the salt tax and failed to see any justification for 
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the opposition the Assembly had pat up. Sir Dinsbaw Wacha asked 
for the appointment of a strong committee to control the civil and 
military expenditure of the Government of India, as w.ell as a com¬ 
mittee to examine taxation and revenue. 

Demands for grants. 

The demands for grants were discussed in the Assembly from 
the 12th to the 17th March. The net revenue of the Central Gov¬ 
ernment and the expenditure chargeable to revenue stood as follows 
in the estimates placed before the Legislature:— 

Ee. 

JTet revenue — ... 1,26,61,71,000 

Expenditure ... ... 1,30,87,92,000 

Deficit .» 4,26,21,000 


In distributing the lump reduction of 4 crorea made in the original 
estimates for giving effect to the recommendations of the Retrench¬ 
ment Committee, the Government of India found it possible to make 
a reduction of Rs. 7,27,000 in excess of 4 crores. But the Assembly 
tried to do what it could when it voted on the demands for grants. 
As item after item came up for discussion motions for reduction 
were made. Some of these aimed merely at raising important 
issues. This by means of a nominal out under one head the 
Assembly expressed its desire for the retention of the Controller 
of the Labour Bureau whose abolition had been recommended by 
the Inchcape Committee. By means of a similar proposal the 
position of Indians in the Government of India Secretariat was 
raised by Mr. Rangacbariar. Similarly, the question of the Indiani- 
sation of the Political Service was raised by Munshi Iswar Saran and 
Mr. Bray stated that recruitment of Indians to the Political Service 
was to be made from amongst mombers of the Indian Civil Service, 
from Indian officers in the Army and from amongst men of proved 
merit in the Provincial Civil Service. Munshi Iswar Saran by means 
of. another similar motion tried to protest against what he called an 
unjust and undignified attack by Mr. Thompson in the Council of 
State in reference to the attitude taken up by the Assembly over the 
Princes* Protection Bill. 

The Railway cut was moved by Mr. Rangacbariar and ccrried 
by 67 votes to 37. The total omission of the grant for the Royal 
Commission on the services was passed by ?a majority of one vote, 
there being 46 for and 45 against the motion and the Govt, mustered 
its forces strong. Sir Sivaswamy Iyer and Mr. Samarth voted with 
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the Govt. As a result of the reductions proposed the Assembly 
could finally pass only the following reductions;— 


Customs . . . 


Rs. 

. 4,00,000 - 

Railways .... 

• • 

. 60,00,000 

Railways .... 

• • 

. 1,14,00,000 

General Administration. 

• * 

5,10,000 

Miscellaneous; Public Services Commission 

3,00,000 


Total ... 

. 1,76,10.000 


Of these cuts the Governor-General in Council promptly decided to j 
restore the cuts of Rs. 1,14,00,000 under Railways and Rs. 3,00,000 
for the Services Commission. 

The Finance Bill. 

The Finance Bill came up for discussson on the 19th March. 
The Finance Member stated that the estimates of expenditure inclu¬ 
ding Rs. 9,00,000 which was regarded as a necessary provision for 
supplementary grants and which would probably he required to 
replace the cuts made by the Assembly, amounted to Rs. 1,33,83,62,999 
while the estimates of revenue came up to 1,30,16,42,000 making the 
defioit on that basis Rs. 3,68,83,999. The salt tax was strongly > 
opposed and after a four hours’ discussion the Assembly failed to 
secure a formula which would cover the deficit by a form of taxation 
acceptable to the Government. At the suggestion of Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyar the Assembly adjourned and an informal conference was 
held with a view to discovering if some sort of agreement could 
be reached, but the conference proved abortive. The Bill came 
,up again on the 20th March when it was strongly defended by 
Sir Basil Blackett, Sir Malcolm Hailey and Mr. Innes who main- 
' tained the economic soundness of the salt tax. They assured the 
House that it was after a searching examination of the taxation 
schedule that they had decided that the salt tax offered the only 
. and final solution of their difficulties. They were aware that last 
year this tax had been refused, and Mr. Innes confessed that the salt 
tax of the previous year was wrong, but there was a world of differ- 
euce between the circumstances then prevailing and those of the 
present year. All possibilities of retrenchment had been examined 
and the Government had loyally carried out the retrenchments in ex- 
• penditure recommended by the Inchcape Committee. The Budget 
was indeed based on the somewhat sanguine assumption that all the 
cuts recommended by that Committee would be put into force with 
the least possible delay. They were now presenting to the world the 
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spectacle of having tried all possible cats and still failing to meet the 
deficit. After the failure the day before at the informal conference 
to arrive at an agreement, when political, sentimental and all other 
considerations put forward by the opponents of the salt tax had bean 
fully weighed, the Government had not lightly deoided to go on with 
a proposal which raised constitutional implications such as might 
involve the Viceroy in again using his power of certification. In 
asking the Assembly to take this last important decision the Home 
Member said : “ The one thing that we want now is a courageous 
and a consistent attempt to get into a position where we can at 
last see daylight. If it requires courage on your part, believe 
me you are not alone in that. It has required on our part 
also courage, for we know that we run the risk of incurring much 
criticism, much misrepresentation, and even discontent.... It is 
only facing the situation now that you can put the finances of India 
into a condition when India itself can, with something like a serene 
outlook on the future, set to work to readjust its relations with the 
Provinces, to provide Ministers, who are the ohief agents of reform 
in the Provinces, with means to make their provision real, it is only 
then that you can look with anything like a clear and serene vision 
on the future." In spite of the offioial speeches, the non-official 
opposition was unbending. Political objections were raised in opposi¬ 
tion to the measure and a free vent was given to Indian sentiment on 
the subject which is so outrageouly ignored by the Government. Mr. 
Rangachariar accused that by doubliug the salt tax they ware propos¬ 
ing a permanent source of revenue for standard ising their expenditure 
at that year’s level. He thought that India’s credit "stood sufficiently 
high not to be impaired by a small deficit. Mr. J&mnadas Dwarkadas 
appealed to Government not to insist on salt tax as it would 
be a messenger of revolution and would be followed by grave 
constitutional co&seqfienSBs. The leading opponents to the salt tax 
were Dr. Gour, Mr. W. Hussanally, Sir Montagu Webb, Mr. Seshagiri 
Aiyar, Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, and Mr. Manmohandas 
Katnji. Chaudhri Shahabuddin’s motion to raise the salt tax to 
Rs. it in place of Rs. 2-8 as suggested by Government was rejected 
by 55 votes to 48, and finally Mr. Rangachariar’s motion rejecting 
the proposed enhancement and maintaining the present rate was 
carried by B9 votes against 44. It was a great non-official victory 
and was received with ringing applause. Sir Sivaswami Aiyar 
remained neutral. 

Mr. Rangachariar’s attempt to retain the 15 per cent 
export duty on hides and skins received little support and 
Sir Montagu Webb’s suggestion, which was not made until the 
last stage of the debate, for drawing upon the Gold Standard 
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Reservo to meet the gap was described by the Finance Member 
as the most unsound ol all the unsound suggestions which Sir 
Montagu had put forward, foundering deeper and deeper in senti¬ 
mental finance with each stage of the crisis. Sir Montagu, however, 
based his observations on Sir Lionel Abrahams, one of the greatest 
of financial authorities, who had given his opinion only two days 
ago that 25 million sterling for the Indian Gold Reserve instead of 
the huge figure of 40 million, was sufficient. Eventually the Finance 
Bill as amended by Mr. Rangachariar’s motion in respect of the salt 
tax was carried. 

The salt tax was again promptly certified by the Viceroy 
and the Finance Bill as recommended by the Governor-General, 
came up before the Council of State on the 23rd March and was passed 
by a majority of 28 votes against 10. By tbis decision the Council of 
State reversed the vote of the Legislative Assembly in respect of the 
salt duty and fixed it at Rs. 2-8-0 as originally proposed by Govern¬ 
ment. Here also the salt tax was severely opposed by several non¬ 
official members including Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, Professor Kale and 
Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas. Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy remarked that the 
consideration of money bills was primarily the concern of the 
Assembly and no such grave emergency had arisen as to necessitate 
the Council of State being invited to over-rule the deoision of the 
other House. The European non-official view was expressed by 
Sir Alexander Murray who was satisfied that all possible cuts had 
been made in expenditure and that the salt tax was the least 
objectionable. The Maharaja of Darbhanga, the Raja of Kollengode 
and Colonel Sir Umar Hayat Khan were among those who supported 
the tax and were prepared to faoe the public odium because they 
were convinced that the salt tax was the best. 

On the 26th March with crowded public galleries and a record 
attendance the Assembly met in an atmosphere of tense exoitement 
to consider the recommendation of the Governor-General to pass 
the Finance Bill in the form in which it had emerged from the 
Council of State. Sir Basil Blackett impressed upon it the serious 
finanoial decision it had to take and appealed for united action in 
order to balance the budget. Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas contended 
that the financial and political aspects could not be separated iand 
asked the House to benefit by the past experience and not to pass 
the tax to which India to a man stood opposed. Sir Campbell 
Rhodes remarked that the poor man did not complain of suoh a 
small rise in salt tax but an uncovered deficit would mean a burden 
on the poor by bringing about inflation and he asked the House 
to remember that on their action would depend the rate of interest 
on their impending loans. Sir Montagu Webb said that the 

19 
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imposition of the salt tax, in the manner in which it was being 
done in the face of the opposition of the Assembly, was fraught 
with danger to the successful development of the Reforms. He 
reminded Government of the fine record of the Assembly which 
had agreed to several millions sterling of taxation within the last 
two years and he appealed to Government Dot to insist on covering the 
“office-made” deficit. Sir Malcolm Hailey eihphatioaDy denied the 
charge that Whitehall had pressed for Hie salt tar and asked 

* the House to keep in view that the proposal had been made by 
Government on its own initiative. Sir Malcolm claimed that never 

* before had the Government been more ready to investigate alternative 
methods of taxation but the non-officials had failed to advance any 

- with a fair prospeot of acceptance by the House. The adverse 
effect on business of the existing state of finances could not be 
over-emphasised, and the steps the Government were taking under 
the reserved powers were perfectly constitutional j no one had 
ever suggested that such powers should be kept only for show and 
not for use j Government were j satisfied that the occasion fully 
justified their resort to them. After two hours* debate the motion 
was put and the Assembly rejected it again by 58 votes against 47. 

The Viceroy’s Certification. 

The Finance Bill was however passed with the Viceroy’s Certification of 
the Salt-tax. In a communique, which was issued on the 29th March, Hie 
Excellency said:— 

*1 have decided to exercise the special powers with which I have been 
invested by His Majesty’s Government under the provisions of section 67 (flj 
of the Government of India Act and to certify the Bill. 

1 Ever since I came to India and learnt the financial conditions, I hare 
been deeply impressed by the imperative necessity of placing India’s finance on 
a sound basis and have kept this object continually in view. The first budget 
after my arrival was that of 1922-23. I then learnt that there had been 
cumulative deficits in the four preceding years totalling 90 crores. Heavy 
increases of taxation had been imposed by my predecessor’s Government in 
1921-22 in order to balance the budget. Taxation had again to be enhanced by 
my Government in 1922-23 and an increase Was also made in the postal and 
railway charges. It will be remembered that at that time my Government 
also proposed to double the salt duty. The Legislative Assembly rejected this 
proposal. I accepted their decision and did not certify the necessary legislation 
for the purpose. Without dwelling in detail on my reasons it will suffice to 
j mention, (a) that my Government were deeply impressed with the need urged 
by the Legislature for retrenchment in both military and civil expenditure 
as a necessary step to precede any farther taxation of-this nature; (4) that 
food prices were then high and wheat in particular exceptionally high. When 
we came to frame the bndget of the present year we found that notwithstanding 
the admirable work accomplished by Lord Inches pc and his committee and 
after making very far-reaching reductions in expenditure, we had again to face 
a deficit not so large indeed as last year bat nevertheless amounting to nearly 
four crorea. We have striven our utmost to restore equilibrium by scrutiny 
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of estimates of revenue and expenditure but have failed. Speaking with all 
the responsibility failing on me and my Government I am convinced that 
the position cannot be ameliorated by any addition, however tempting in 
appearance, to revenue, or by any deduction from expenditure. My Government 
held that in view of the past accumulated deficits it was essential in the 
interest of India to balance its budget. It had every reason to look for the 
support of the public and the Legislature in this view. Ever since my arrival 
in this country, the Legislature, all sections of the press and public 
men, in deputations, addresses and speeches have insistently urged on me 
the vital necessity of securing financial equilibrium. In addition, representations 
had persistently been made that the Government of India should balance its 
' budget in order that it might begin to remit the contributions of nine one-fourth 
crorea from the Provincial Governments to the Government of India, a matter 
vitally important to the progress of these departments which have under the 
Reforms Scheme been committed to the charge of Ministers. 

Rehabilitation of India’s Credit. 

1 The rehabilitation of India’s credit by presenting a balanced budget was not 
a measure which could be delayed. The need for large capital funds (or material 
development obliges the Indian Government to enter the money market for con¬ 
siderable sums both in England and India. It would be in the highest degree 
unfortunate if it had been obliged to present a deficit for the sixth year in suc¬ 
cession and when the circumstances no longer permitted a hope that the deficit 
was purely temporary or was one which would yield to a determined effort at 
retrenchment. Reductions have been made in military charges which seemed 
impossible a year ago. The Government of India have stated that in making 
these reductions we are taking military risks but we feel that we are justified by 
the financial stringency. Bis Majesty’s Government have agreed in principle to 
the reductions. In the civil departments similar retrenchments of a fey-reaching 
character have been accepted. If after making these efforts we still had to 
present a deficit there was every possibility that the fact wonld react on our 
position as a borrower. Our hopes for a gradual reduction in our interest 
charges would be frustrated with results damaging not only to India’s progress 
as a country but to every industrial and trading interest in the land. The pro¬ 
vinces have now their own commitments for capital expenditure on their material 
development. Their interests would suffer even more severely than those of the 
Central Government in proportion as their resources are more limited. 

‘ The most careful and anxious consideration was given to the possibility of 
finding an alternative to attain the equilibrium. No alternative presented itself*" 
to the Government, nor, indeed, when the matter cams to be discussed, to the 
Legislature. The reason is obvious. Those engaged in trade and industry have 
bad laid upon them heavy increases in taxation during recent years. 

* Postal and Railway rates have been enhanced. The burden thus placed on 
commerce and industry will require time for adjustment, and further taxation _ 
in these directions would have failed to provide the sum required. 

Shadowy Foundations 

* I have myself given the moBt careful consideration to the objections which 
appear to exist against the enhancement of the salt-tax, whether on economic 
grounds or those of sentiment. The tax is said to have historic unpopularity, 
but it existed before British rule. la the period from 1861-1877, it stood in 
Northern India at Rs. 3, in 1878 the rate was Rs. 3-12, from 1872-1881 and 
again from 1888-1902, it stood at Rs.2-8, and since 1916 it has been at Rs. 1-4. 
The objection is thus not to the tax itself, but to its present enhancement. 
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Every increase In the rate of a tax is unpopular, yet it must he remembered that 
it has been collected in the ordinary way at the enhanced rate throughout British 
India since the 1st of SI arch of this year. The economic arguments against the 
tax appear to stand on Bhadowy foundations. Perhaps never in toe recent 
history of India has there been a year in which such enhancement will press 
lightly on the poor. Wages are still on a favourable basis, but the pncee of 
food-studs have markedly fallen, and with the abundant promise of a rich 
harvest around us may be expected to decrease still further. Even a slight fall 
in the price of food-studs is of great importance to the poor family. 

An Infinitesimal Effect. 

‘ The mill laborer is shown to spend approximately 56 per cent of his income 
on food, and of this amount salt represents only two-fif tbs of one per cent. The 
increase in ealt-tax must have an infinitesimal effect at a period such as this. 
Prices of food-grains fell by 20 per cent between October 1921, and December. 
1922, between January 1922 and 1923. Bet ail prices of wheat fell 100 per cent 
m important centres of Northern India. These considerations were duly laid 
before the Legislative Assembly. That body had from the first admitted in 
principle the paramount necessity of balancing the Budget Many of tbe 
members had emphasised the need of regaining equilibrium as a necessary pre¬ 
liminary to fulfilling onr obligations in regard to the gradual reduction of 
Provincial contributions, and it is, indeed, obvious that no steps in this direction 
can be taken bo long as the finances of the Central Government are in deficit. 
The Assembly was unable to agree on tbe adoption of any alternative form of 
taxation, which would secure the full amount required, Nevertheless, it re¬ 
jected the proposal for an enhancement of the salt-tax. It was in these circum¬ 
stances that it became my dnty to certify the measure. 

Exercise of Special Powers. 

‘ It must be clearly understood that my action merely imposes an enhance¬ 
ment of tax until March 1924, when the matter must again come before the 
Legislature. It will then have had a year’s experience of the operation of the 
tax, and it will be in a position to determine whether, in view of the condition 
of the country and having regard of our obligations to the Provinces, it will 
vote for its retention. I hold strict views regarding the exercise of my special 

C ora, Their use can only be justified in the words of the Government of 
ia Act, when it is essential for the interests of British India. This require¬ 
ment has throughout been present to my mind. In the present case, the interests 
of India only and no other interests are in question. *A balanced budget is 
absolutely essential to her interests at the present time, and I believe that it is 
my dnty to take the neoessary action to secure this in the discharge of the respon¬ 
sibility placed upon me as Governor-General by the Imperial Parliament.] It 
may be that the Scheme of Reforms introduced by the Government of India Act 
will be attnoked on account of the action taken by me. This would he unfor¬ 
tunate and could only be due to a misapprehension, for, the constitution is 
embodied in the Act, and I do not believe that there is any substantial difference 
as regards the meaning of the important provisions under which I am acting. 
An unbalanced budget appears to me to involve danger to the future of India, 
perhaps, inherently greater than any constitutional ot political issue, while their 
immediate effect is to stifle the development in the provision of all those 
beneficent activities, education, public hea:th and industry, which should be 
the first fruits of the Reforms. I am convinced, therefore,'that my action will- 
prove of ultimate benefit in the development of the Reforms and tbe advance¬ 
ment of India, and for these I shall Continue to labor in the discharge of the 
high .responsibilities entrusted to me as Governor-General. ’ 
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Legislation 

01 the important Legislative business during this session may 
he mentioned the following 

Criminal Procedure Code (Amendment) Act, 

The Bill which occupied the greatest length of time any Bill has taken 
in this or in any previous legislative session was the Code of Criminal Procedure 
(Amendment) Bill. This Bill has an interesting history. On the 21st 
March 1914 a Bill embodying 6uch modification in the Code of Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure ub experience had shown to be desirable was introduced in the Imperial 
Legislative Council and was thereafter referred to a Committee consisting of 
Sir George Lowndes, the Honourable Mr. Justice Piggott, the Honourable Mr. 
Justice Kumaraswamy SaBtri, Lord Sinha and Mr. Walker. The Bill of 19H 
was re-drafted by this Committee and with a few further modifications was 
introduced in the Council of State in February 1921; The object of the 
amendment was to secure more power to the police and the magistracy to deal 
more firmly with the great wave of national feeling that was then swaying 
the country ; specially as some of the repressive laws had been removed frotu 
the statute-book. It was introduced in the Council of State to ensure its swift 
passage. It was referred to a Joint Committee of the two Houses which met at 
Simla in June, 1922 and made considerable modifications. The Bill aa amended 
by the Joint Committee was passed without any further change by the Council 
of Stale in September 1922 and was taken into consideration by the Legislative 
Assembly in January 1923. A large number of amendments were made by the 
Assembly, • In the Council of State, to which the amendments had to be referred 
under the rules of procedure, alternatives to three of the amendments were 
proposed by Government and adopted and a further amendment was adopted 
which had been proposed by Mr. Lalubfaai Samaldas. Apart from these lour, 
all the amendments made by the Assembly were accepted by the Council of 
State and the Bill was referred back to the Assembly for the acceptance of 
those four amendments. Finally, these amendments were accepted by the 
Assembly and the Bill thus succeeded in passing both the Chambers. In 
the Assembly discussion turned mostly upon section 162 of the Code which 
deals with the use of statements recorded by a police officer in the course 
of an investigation. In the Assembly an amendment was carried agaiust 
Government which would have meant that the accused would have been 
allowed to inspect any such statement made by a prosecution witness. 
On behalf of the Government it was urged that this course would be very 
detnmeutal to the public interests. The course finally taken in the Council of 
State was the result of a compromise and it does not allow inspection of snch 
statements to the accused j but if he desires, he must he given a copy of the 
statements unless the Court is of opinion that any part of the statement is not 
relevant to the subject matter of the inquiry of trial, or on the other hand that 
its disclosure to the accused is not essential in the interests of jostioe and is in¬ 
expedient in the public interests. Two other changes made by the Council of State 
in the amendments made by the Assembly related to sections 195 and 406. The 
amendment of section 195 as proposed by Government did not oall for very 
considerable comment in cither House. There was, however, much discussion on 
the proposed new section 406 which deals with appeals from orders requiring 
security for keeping the peace or foT good behaviour. At the present time orders 
requiring security for keeping the peace are not subject to appeals, and orders 
requiring security for good behaviour are only appealable if made by a 
Magistrate other than a District Magistrate or a Presidency Magistrate. Under 
the section, as ultimately amended, appeals will lie in all these cases. Normally 
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they will lie from the Presidency Magistrate to the High Court and from any 
other Magistrate to the Court of Sessions, but the Local Government has been 
given power to direct by notification in the gazette that in any district appeals 
from such orders made by Magistrates other than District Magistrates or 
Presidency Magistrates shall lie to the District Magistrate and not to the Court 
of Sessions. 

Racial Distinctions Act, 


The most important measure, however, was the Racial Distinctions Act. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Samarth moved a resolution demanding 
the abolition of all racial distinctions and that resolution with certain 
amendments was carried in September 1921. A Committee, with Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru as President, was appointed and it made certain recom¬ 
mendations on which the Bill was mainly based. There were, however, two 
departures from those recommendations : the definition of the European British 
subject was widened so as to include Colonials, and a provision was made 
to the effect that in the case of persons subject to the Naval Discipline Act, the 
Army Act or the Air Force Act, when accused of certain offences, the Advocate 
General would be bound, if instructed by a competent authority, to move the 
High Court i6r the transfer of the case to that Court and that Court would be 
bound thereupon to transfer the case. Among the most important alterations in 
Criminal Procedure which the Act effects are the following : It enables all first 
class Magistrates, whether or not they are Europeans and Justices of the Peace, 
to inquire into or try offences in which Europeans are involved, though some 
limitations have been put upon the powers of 2nd and 3rd class Magistrates, and 
trial by jury in the case of a European before a District Magistrate has been 
abolished. It empowers Sessions Judges to pass sentences of death, penal servitude, 
or imprisonment and fine, or any sentence other than whipping on Europeans 
just as they can on Indians. It gives both the European and the Indian British 
subject, when on his trial in a Court of Sessions or High Court, the right to 
claim a jury consisting of a majority of his own countrymen. As against the 
verdicts of juries in racial cases, there is an appeal provided to the High Court 
bath on <a matter of fact as well as on a matter of law. Special provisions have 
been made in Chapter XXXIII relating to cases, which would not ordinarily be 
tried by the Court of Sessions, in which European and Indian British subjects are 
ooncemed. The trying Magistrate is to decide whether the case is one involving 
racial considerations which shonld be tried under the provisions of this Chapter; 
if the Magistrate rejects the claim that the case should be so tried, an 
appeal lies to the Sessions Judge whose decision will be final. If it is decided 


that the case should be tried under the provisions of this chapter and it 
is a warrant case, it will be committed for trial, unless the accused is discharged, 
to the Court of Sessions; if it is a summons case it will be referred to a Bench 
of two Magistrates of the 1st class of whom one will be a European and other 
an Indian, Provisions nave also been made for reference to the Sessions Judge 
in case of difference of opinion between the two Magistrates, and for appeals. 
Lastly, the provisions in the nature of. Habeas Corpus, contained in Chapter 
XXXVII of the Code of Criminal Procedure, Idas, have been so extended 
as to confer on all High Courts in relation to all persons, whether Europeans, 
Indians or Foreigners, the wide powers which they formerly possessed nnder 
section 456 of the Code in respect of European British subjects only. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

A very important Legislation from the labour point of view is the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. Though marked by a spirit of caution, it is the 
first of its kind in India and has the merit of seeking to avoid the evils of 
similar legislation in other countries by reducing to a minimum the scope 
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for litigation. The principle that workmen should receive compensation 
for injuries suffered from accidents arising out of and in the coarse of 
employment has been accepted, and the act is to come into operation on the 
1st July, 1924. It is intended to benefit workers in factories and in 
mines; railway and tramway workmen; certain classes Of workers on 
ships ; the great majority of dock labourers; certain classes of persons employed 
in the building trades; telegraph and telephone linesmen ; underground sewage 
workers ; members of the fire brigades; but persons who receive mom than 
Rs. 800, unless they are manual labourers or railway workers, are not eligible for 
compensation, and if workmen are drank or disobey orders or remove safety 
devices they will not receive compensation for any accident which might in 
consequence result. In the case of fatal accidents, compensation for adults 
is 30 months’ wages of the deceased workman subject to a maximum of Rs. 2,500. 
In the case of a minor, the compensation is Rs. 200 which is intended to cover 
funeral expenses. Where the workman, suffers permanent injures which did 
not result in death, compensation is on a different scale. For injuries which 
incapacitate a man completely for life, such as loss of eye-Bight, the compensation 
payable to an adult is his wages for 42 months, and to a minor his wages for 
84 months, There is a maximum in each case of Rs. 3,500, If the Injuries do 
not completely disable the workman the compensation is to be based on the 
loss of the earning capacity. All these payments are to take the form Of lump 
sums and wouid normally be paid by the employer. The case of temporary 
injuries is different. The rule here is that adults are to receive half their 
wages and minors two-thirds, subject in each case to a maximum of Rs. 80 a 
month. Payments are to be made twice monthly while disablement lasts. The 
waiting period before compensation comes into operation is fixed at ten days 
Compensation is also payable in some cases for diseases which the workman might 
contract. Three such diseases—anthrax, lead poison and phosphorous poisoning— 
are 'specified in the Bill, and special classes of workmen liable to contract these 
diseases arc named. If a workman in one of the specified classes contracts one of 
the scheduled diseases be will be entitled to compensation. The Act provides for 
the administration and settlement of disputes by special commissioners. This 
is designed to avoid legal intricacies and the delay of the ordinary civil courts. 
From the decision of the commissioner an appeal will lie to High Court only on 
questions of law ; and this only if the amount in dispute is at least Rs. 300. 
Further, if the parties agree beforehand to abide by the decision of the commie* 
sicner, his decision will be final. Neither the workman nor the employer can 
apply to the commissioner until an endeavonr has been mode to settle the dispute 
by agreement. 

The Mines Act. 

A few more Government measures of considerable importance might be briefly 
mentioned. The mines in India very often employ labour less as individuals 
than as families, and this naturally makes any attempt to restrict the employ¬ 
ment of women and children in the mines one that should be circumspectly under¬ 
taken. It definitely prohibits the employment and presence of children 
in mines, and looks forward to the time when the work of women can be 
dispensed with. The opportunity offered by the amendment of the old 
Mines Act has also been taken to limit the hours of work in a mine to 60 
hours above ground and to 54 hours below ground per week and to prescribe 
a weekly holiday. 

The Act dealing with the suppression of TRAFFIC IN WOMEN and 
CHILDREN is also one of considerable importance and ought to have far- 
reaching effects. The CANTONMENTS Bill which was introduced towards 
the end of the session aims at liberalising the administration of cantonment areas 
on municipal lines. Another measure brought forward by Government in 
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response to the demand of Dr. Gour and other progressive members of the 
Legislative Assembly to settle doubts which had arisen as to the capacity of 
women to be enrolled and to practice as legal practitioners in Indian High 
Courts was also passed. 

Non-official Bills, 

Turning to non-official Bills, Mr, Kamat's Bill to amend the Married "Women’s 
Property Act, in order to provide that a policy of insurance expressed on the face 
of it to be for the benefit of the wife or the wife and Children of the insurers hall 
automatcslly become a trust for their benefit, was passed into law. Mr, Lathe’s 
bill, known as the Hindu Ceremonial Emoluments Bill, intended to obviate a 
judicial decision to the- effect that a hereditary priest entitled by custom or 
uBage to officiate at particular ceremonies of a religious nature is entitled to 
claim his customary fees whether he has been called in to officiate or not, which 
had been passed by the Assembly in the previous session, was thrown out 
by the Council of State, principally as a result of the objection urged by Sir 
Leslie Milter and Mr. Khaparde that sought to destroy certain vested 
rights without providing compensation for them. Maulvi Abdul Hasem 
succeeded in piloting his Mussulman Waqfs Registration Bill in a much 
simplified form and his Code of Criminal Procedure (Amendment) Bill dealing 
with the legal status of mukhtars through the Assembly. Two Bills of 
Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar, of wnich one has the effect of including certain classes 
of heirs which had hitherto been excluded under the Hindu law from 
inheritance and the other of altering the order of succession under the Hindu 
law in favour of certain classes of heirs, were passed by the Legislative 
Assembly, while bis Bill regarding the prevention of deferred rebates was 
introduced and ordered to be circulated for opinion. A Legal Practi- 
titioners (Amendment) Bill introduced by Mr. If C. Neogy was referral 
to Seicct Committee. "Dr. Gour again took a prominent part in the legislative 
work of the Assembly. His Special Marriage (Amendment) Bill for which 
he has been fighting for a long time was passed by the Legislative Assembly 
in a considerably different form from that in which it wasj introduced, in that 
it made'provision for the rights of succession of and to persons of Hindu and 
other kindred religions adopting the Civil form of marriage, and remained to be 
laid before the Council of State, Tbe Teport -ot the Select Committee on his 
Cede of Civil Procedure (Amendment) Bill was presented, and his Legal 
Practitioners (Amendment) Bill was referred to tv Select Committee. Ihe 
motion to refer his Indian Contract (Amendment) Bill to a Select Committee 
was lost and that regarding his Adoption Registration Bill waB withdrawn. 

' The motion to rtfer his Hindu Co-parceners Bill to Select Committee was also 
lost. Mr. Bangachariar’s Code of Criminal Procedure (Amendment) Bill was 
referred to Select Committee, but the motion to refer his Transfer of Property 
(Amendment) Bill to Select Committee was lost. Several other Bills including 
those introduced by Mr. M. I?. Eeddi, Lain Girdhari Lai Aganvaia and 
Mr. K. Muppil Nayar were at various stages also considered. 
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The Legislative Assembly—Last Session 1923. 

SIMLA—JU LY 19 2 8. 

The last session of the Legislative Assembly commenced on 
the 2nd July 1923, and the Council of State met on the 16th. The 
attendance during the session was not large, and the non*official 
element was unusually weak. It began with an attendance of 70 and 
though some twelve more members came up in the next few days, 
no fewer than 50 non-officials were absent. The disorganised 
condition of the non-official parties and their lack of discipline 
and disregard for concerted action were clearly seen at a private 
meeting of the non-official members that waB held on the 1st July to 
oonsider what steps they should take to show their resentment at 
the Viceroy’s certification of the salt tax. But only some 30 
members were present including the leaders of the Nationalist 
and the Democratic parties. Mr. Seshagiri Ayyar presided. The 
majority of those who had flourished so much at the Delhi session 
to resign in a body were however absent. Some influential members 
were of the opinion that they had in Maroh last opposed the 
enhancement of salt duty and sufficiently shown their resentment 
and any more action on their part to show once again their 
resentment would not serve any useful purpose and that they 
would oppose such a policy, but the majority thought that in order to 
register once more their emphatic protest against the certification, 
they should give one more battle to Government on soma definite 
issue, suoh as the supplementary grants or a money bill, and defeat 
them heavily. The meeting ended as it began without coming to any 
decision. This disagreement weakened the non-official strength as 
was seen on the very first day of the Assembly’s'session, and fortified 
the position of Government who now openly defied the House. 
Whether on the bill to repeal the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
of 1908, or on other non-official bills, or whether on the military 
policy of the Government of India, or on resolutions to amend section 
67 B of the Government of India Act, a polioy of uniform hostility 
was resorted to by the Government. At question time also their 
replies to some of the most important questions were decidedly curt 
and breathed a spirit of contempt. 

Questions 

Nearly 150 question were answered during the course of the 
first four sittings. Many of them related to Military and Hallway 
matters and the failure of the Alliance Bank, and elicited only dis¬ 
appointing replies. Quite a volley of supplementary questions was 
showered on the Finance Member when the question regarding 
the Alliance Bank was answered. But the President came to 

19(5) 
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his rescue and stopped these passages-at-arms by observing that 
the proceedings were degenerating into a debate. Sir Basil Blackett 
answered all the questions with remarkable frankness, but on 
one occasion he chose to give an evasive reply. Asked as to whether 
the initiative of asking the Imperial Bank to pay 50 p. c. to the 
creditors of the Alliance Eank came from the Government them¬ 
selves or from the Secretary of State, he replied amidst laughter 
that it came from both ends. Great concern was shown by the 
Assombly when the question about the health and release of 
Lala Laipat Rai was answered on the 4th. 

On Konya 

The matter of urgent public importance which engaged the 
greatest attention was the one connected with the settlement 
regarding the Kenya question, and over this Mr. Seshagiri Ayyar 
wanted to move the adjournment of the House on the very 
first day the Legislative Assembly met; but it was over-ruled 
by the President. Mr. Agnihotri the same day wanted to move 
an adjournment of the business of the Assombly for the purpose 
of discussing the position of Indians overseas, tho negotiations then 
proceeding in London in respect thereof, and to define a policy. 
The President held that it did not come within the rule. On the 
17th July, Mr. Seshagiri Ayyar again asked for permission to 
move the adjournment of the House to call attention to the Kenya 
negotiations, but the President held that the only means by which 
a motion for adjournment could then be taken would be some 
authentic official information regarding a new development of great 
significance which had not before been discussed, and in the absenco 
of such information ho could not allow him to make the motion. 
The Government allotted Saturday, the 21st July, for Mr. Seshagiri 
Ayyar’s resolution on the subject and it was discussed at length. 
But soon after the debate the decision of His Majesty’s Government 
was announced (see postt) and on the 27th July Mr. K. C. Neogy, 
who had given notice of a similar motion, having withdrawn it 
in favour of Mr. Seshagiri Ayyar, tho latter made a furthor attempt 
to move the adjournment of the Assembly. The President again 
ruled the motion out of' order, and held that the decision made by 
the Home Government was one for which the Governor-General was 
not primarily responsible. Rao Bahadur T. Rangachariar wanted to 
throw a responsibility on the President by making a request, under 
paragraph 22, sub-clause (2) of the rules of business, that the 
President should accord him leave under that clause, after the legiti¬ 
mate business of the day was over, to move the following resolution :— 

“ Tbe Assembly recommends to His Excellency the Governor-General in 
Council that inasmuch as His Majesty’s Government have decided to ignore tbe 
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united representations made by the Government of India and the people of this 
country on the Kenya question, he may be pleased to take early steps : 

(A to cease to take any further part in the British Empire Exhibition, and 

[u) to explore the possibility of imposing prohibitive tariffs on all imports 
from the colonies and dominions. ” 

The President referred to Standing Order 60 and expressed his 
inability* as the consent of the Member of Government in charge had 
not been obtained, to admit the Resolution for discussion. And 
that is the record of work of the closing session of the Assembly 
on the Kenya affair! 

Official Bills. 

The 2nd and the 6 th of July being days of official business, 
Government introduced a number of unimportant and minor bills on 
the first day and got some of them passed the second day. The 
most important motion od the first day was that made by Sir Basil 
Blackett to refer the bill further to amend the Indian Stamp Act 
for raising the duty on certain non-judicial stamps to a Select Com¬ 
mittee. Being a money bill, some members decided to oppose it as a 
protest against the Viceroy’s certification, but when the motion was 
formally made no non-official member got up to speak against it, and 
the motion was carried by 38 votes to 27, a triumph for Government. 

Non-Official Bills 

Tuesday, the 3rd July, witnessed heavy “ casualties ” among 
the non-official bills set down for discussion. With the solitary ex¬ 
ception of the passage of Dr. Gour’s bill further to amend the Code 
of Civil Procedure, not one bill was able to get the support of the 
House. Lala Girdharilal Agarwalla’s bill to repeal the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, Part II, under which the Government had 
made such wholesale and iDdiscrimate arrests of National workers as 
in December 1921, was heavily defeated by 46 votes to 20 after 
a severe indictment from the Home Member. Dr. Gour's bill to 
raise the ‘age of consent’ met the same fate. 

Non-Official Resolutions 

July 4th was the next non-offioial day. There were five resolu¬ 
tions on the agenda paper, out of which the Assembly could dispose 
of only one and the debate on the second resolution which lasted 
over full three hours was adjourned owing to the lateness of the hour. 

The first non-official resolution moved was on the Indian Amy. 
Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer moved:— 

" This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council that he 
will be pleased to nrge upon the Imperial Government the necessity for promptly 
giving effect to Resolutions 7, 8, 10 and 11 of the Assembly passed on the 28th of 
March 1921, in connection with the Esber Committee's Report with the con¬ 
currence of the Government of India." 
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Sr Sivaswamy complained that though the Resolutions had in 
1921 been passed with the concurrence of the Government of India 
they had been given effect to only in part, and he asked the House 
to express its opinion as to the very unsatisfactory character ol the 
progress, and to urge the Government to make a further representa¬ 
tion. The Assembly had requested that Indians should be freely 
admitted to all arms of His Majesty’s military, naval aDd air forces 
in India: bat the proposal to admit them to the Royal Artillery and 
the Royal Engineers had been rejected. The admissibility of Indians 
to the Marine services was yet to be considered by a Committee. 
The Royal Air Force was still closed to Indians. He also objected to 
the small percentage of Indians who were being admitted annually 
to the King’s Commissions; he did not consider that the college at 
Dehra Dun would meet the requirements, and he suggested the opening 
of another central school at Bangalore or Poona. He also pressod 
for the establishment in India of a Military College such as Sandhurst. 


The reply that Mr. Burdon, the Army Secretary, gave was 
a revelation. In one word Government was not going to perpetuate 
the error of accepting the resolutions of 28th March 1921. They 
were not prepared to risk the efficiency and traditional reputation 
of the Indian Army by making any large and revolutionary 
change, such as would he involved by immediately replacing British 
officers in large DumbeTS by Indian officers without having the proof 
of rome well-chosen experience that the risk would not be unduly 
great. The Home Government had good grounds for its reluctance 
to go further. Even if Indianization were broadened, it would bs 
impossible to obtain suitable candidates. The present number of 10 
cadets a year was obtained with difficulty. The Central Board 
advocated by Sir Sivaswamy already existed, though it did not contain 
non-officials. The creation of an Indian Sandhurst, was clearly 
impracticable. The Government of India must be allowed to choose 
their own time for making further representations to His Majesty’s 
Government who were finally responsible for the security of India, 
and there was no intention of’shifting this ‘responsibility’. He 
therefore moved the following anmndmant :— 


That for the words ‘ urge upon * to the end of the Resolution, the following 
be substituted, namely, * take the first favourable opportunity of representing on« 
more to His Majesty’s Government the necessity and desirability of giving effect, 
as soon as circumstances render it practicable and advisable to do so to those 
^elutions Nos. 7, 8,10 and 11 of the Legislative Assembly pa^ 
on the 28th March 1921, which have not yet been carried out.” 


Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhicary, Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Ayyar, 
vr. teour, Baba Ujagar Singh Bedi, Mr. Shahani, and Mr. Hussanally 
opposed the amendment, while Colonel Gidney supported it. Hia 
xce ency the Commander-in-Chief, in addressing the House 
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remarked that there appeared to be some misconception as to what 
the Members actually meant by the admission of Indians into the 
Royal Air Force, the Artillery and the Engineer's. These were 
essentially British units. Though serving India and .paid for by 
India, they were British units in the sense that they were here for a 
certain period, but they must pass away and go and do their duty in 
other parts of the Empire. He made a pathetic appeal to the House 
to take things as they are and accept the amendment. 

Put to vote the amendment was negatived by 52 votes to 30, 
and the Resolution was adopted. 

On the Viceroy’s Powers 

The second Resolution related to constitutional issues arising 
from the imposition of the Salt Tax. Dr. Hand Lai moved that: 
“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council 
that he may be pleased to take necessary steps to get section 67B 
of the Government of Ifidia Act amended so as to provide that the 
Governor-General shall not use his special emergency powers of 
certification under section 67B to over-rule the decision of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly.” Dr. Nand Lai complained that the rights 
conferred under the Government of India Act, 1919, were not 
adequate, and pointed to a very large number of Indians who had 
characterised them as political jugglery. He condemned the manner 
in which the increase in the salt duty had been earned against not 
only the wishes of the Assembly but those of the whole country 
under the certifying powers of His Excellency the Governor-General. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey in opposing the Resolution referred to the 
power of the Governor General as an exceptional power, granted 
by law, which had only twice been utilised. As a fling to the Indians, 
he said : 4 ‘ At all events this unwarrantable exercise of autocratic 
power has certainly caused less trouble, less harm to the peace and 
contentment of the country than the programme of peaceful and 
soulful persuasion of which we have just seen the decline, and I 
hope I may say the fall ’’—meaning thereby the N-C-0 movement. 
Ho asserted that the Liberal party in India bad never objected 
to the power of certification under the Reforms Act and in fact the 
existence of this power was the condition precedent to the passge of 
the Government of India Act. The Home Member enquired if the 
House would prefer to go back to the old plan of the Council of 
State or the system of a Grand Committee, or prefer that the 
British Parliament itself should on occassions of emergency legislate 
for India, or, again, it would prefer the exercise of the Royal prero* 
gative, and assorted that if he were an Indian he would on every 
ground prefer the retention of the present power. 
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Mr. Seshagiri Ayyar in supporting the .Resolution declared 
that the power of certification was dangerous to the Assembly, and 
it would not be safe to the Government itself because it was making 
it more unpopular than ever. Mr. Samarth was not in favour of 
doing away with the powers of certification altogether, but he felt 
that some restriction of those powers was necessary. Mr. J. N. 
Basu moved the following amendment:— 

'■This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that 
he may be pleased to take necessary steps to get section 67B of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act amended as follows :— 

(1) The words ‘or interests’ occurring between the word ‘tranquillity’ 
and the words ‘of British India’ be deleted. 

(2) The Proviso be amended as follows :— 

(a) The word ‘ grave’ be inserted before the word ‘ emergency ’ and the 
following be inverted after the word emergency :— 

‘such as foreign invasion, civil war or widespread internal commotion 
and in no other circumstances.’ ”, 

Mr. Basu recognized that every Government should have certain 
emergency powers, and argued that section 67B under which 
certification had been made had no application to any taxation 
measure. He contended that the section applicable was section 
67A, and under it the Governor-General could only authorise such 
expenditure as was in his opinion necessary for the safety or 
tranquillity of British India. Sir Malcolm Hailey in opposing the 
amendment pointed out that Mr. Basu had confused the relations 
of the two sections, 67A and 67B, which referred to two entirely 
different matters and went on giving his own commentary on these 
sections. Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhicary joined issue with the Home 
Member on his interpretation, refused assent to the sweeping change 
proposed by Hr, Hand Lai, and confirmed bis support to the portion 
of Mr. Basu’s amendment relating to the deletion of the ‘‘ or 
interests.” Mr. Samarth said that in September 1921 Government 
themselves bad brought about the amendment of a resolution urging 
examination of the working of the Act before 1929, and he accused 
Government of quibbling now. It being nearly 6 o’clock, on the 
motion of Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer, opposed by Sir Malcolm, the 
debate was adjourned to the next non-official day, the 10th July. 

When the debate was resumed on the 1 Oth, Mr. Harchaodrai 
Vishindas supported the first part of the amendment, and argued 
that even if the necessity of reserving such power was recognized in 
1919, it did not follow that the-scheme should be persisted in when 
it had failed. Bai Bahadur Jadunath Mazumdar said that if the 
Assembly was to have any real power, the Governor-General’s 
powers should be restricted ; otherwise the Assembly would become 
a mere advisory body and it was no use having it. Captain Sassoon 
opposed both the Kesolution and the amendment, and pleaded for 
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the growth of a convention restricting the Governor-General's 
powers. Mr. C. S. Subrahmanyan* failed to see what the amendment, 
if carried, would achieve. The better opinion did not demand 
legislation piecemeal but the revision of the whole Act, so as to 
bring the constitution of India into conformity with the wishes of the 
country. Moreover, it did not become the Assembly to stultify 
itself by passing Resolutions to which effect could not be given. 
At the time of voting, however, he voted with the Government. Dr. 
H: S. Gour characterised the situation as alarming when, through 
the exorcise of powers under section 67B> the Government could 
convert its minority into a majority. All Government measures were 
necessary, and there was no guarantee that they would not all be 
certified. He did not- favour the Resolution but supported the first 
part of the amendment. Mr. Haigh, a Bombay Civilian, observed 
that a constitution was nothing more than a device for enabling those 
who wore entrusted with the actual management of the country's 
affairs to oarry on their work. He enquired how the Executive could 
carry on its duties in a legal manner and pointed to the admitted 
theory of the British constitution that the Executive must have 
power to carry legislation which would enable it to carry on the 
business of the country, and if it could not do it, it must disappear 
and be replaced by another Government which was impossible in 
India. Dr. Hand Lai in his reply pointed out that he had brought 
in the Resolution with a view to warning the Government of the 
discontent in the country. He was neither a Goth nor a Hun, as the 
Homo Member charged those who wanted advance to be ‘ pacific 
t Goths and constitutional Huns.’’ When put to vote the first part 
of the amendment was carried by 38 votes against 36 and the second 
part was withdrawn, Messrs. Subrahmaniam, Dalai, Barodawala, 
Sassoon, Abdul Rahim, Mahomed Hussain and Muppil Nair voting 
against. 


Release of Mahatma Gandhi & Others 

Next day, July 1 1th, came the great debate on the release of 
Mahatma Gandhi and other N-C5-0 leaders. The originator of the 
motion was Munsbi Abdur Rahman of Chittagong but he was not 
present and Mr. Seshogiri Ayyar moved the resolution on his behalf. 
The motive behiud the resolution was an ‘ electioneering trick * to 
show that the supporters were alive to the interests which were 
nearest to the heart of the oountry at large but there was no vigour 
nor warmth nor sincerity in the eight or nine non-official speeches in 
support of the motion. The so called “ Nationalistic ” party of Sir 
Sivaswamy and Mr. Samarbh voted solidly against the motion and 
with Govt. 
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Mr. Seshagiri Ayyar moved:— 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council 
that he may be pleased to set at liberty at an early date Mahatma 
Gandhi, Maulana Hasrat Mohani and Maolana Mohmmed Ali and 
others who were convicted at the Karachi trial. ” The mover briefly 
traced the history of the non-co-operation movement and remarked 
that though non-co-operators might have made mistakes that did not 
afford any justification for keeping them in jail. They had made 
great sacrifices, and had helped to avoid a good deal of bloodshed. 
Mr. Seshagiri Ayyar claimed that Mr. Gandhi would be a great asset 
in favour of peace and tranquillity, law and order; and his release, in 
view of the forthcoming elections, was eminently desirable. Sir 
Malcolm Hailey reminded the House of a similar debate in 1922 to 
show how little Mr. Seshagiri Ayyar realized the real tenour of the 
non-OQ-operation movement and its effeot in the country. Sir Malcolm 
then enquired in whose interests the application for release was made. 
It would be unworthy to suggest that it had been made in the 
interests of those who put the motion forward. It could not have 
been made in the interests of tho prisoners themselves, because Mr. 
Gandhi had repeatedly declared that he was opposed to asking for 
any concession. Sir Malcolm continued ; “ I will join issue at once 
with Mr. Seshagiri Ayyar in suggesting that Mr. Gandhi is our 
greatest asset in the cause of the peace, quiet and contentment of 
this country .... what has been Mr. Gandhi’s mentality in the 
past, what has been bis political career, and with what results has that 
career been attended 1 In the interests of what olass is it that he 
should be released ? Sir Malcolm showed how it had culminated in 
the doctrine to initiate the practice'of civil disobedience, ” which 
meant “ the deliberate and wilful breach of non-moral laws, that is, 
laws the breach of which does not involve moral turpitude, not for the 
purpose of securing a release or relief from hardships arising from 
the disobedience of such laws, but for the purpose of diminishing the 
authority 0 /, or overthrowing, the State. ” Turning to Mr. Mohammed 
Ali and Mr. Shaukat Ali, Sir Malcolm like his chief Sir William 
Vincent poured forth all the bureaucratic venom that he was oapable 
of and said these two men have been atomy petrols wherever they 
have appeared, and he gave a perverted history of their 1 activities, 
which included, he said, the preaching of Jehad, the advocacy of (the 
use of violence, and attempts to subvert the loyalty of the army. 
Maulvi Mian Asjadullah, in a speech in Urdu, moved the omission of 
the words Maulana Mohammed Ali and others ” from the Resolu¬ 
tion, contending that their case had already been debated in the 
Assembly, and it was no use asking Government to release them only 
two months prior to the expiry of their tom. The amendment was 
adopted. Rai Bahadur Pandit Jawahar Lai Bhargava moved an 
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amendment “that between the words ‘and Mahatma Gandhi ’ and 
' Maulana Hasrat Mohani ’ the words ‘ Lala Lajpat Rai’ be inserted, 
and that the words 1 who were convicted at the Karachi trial ’ be 
omitted.’’ Mr. Venkatapatiraju regretted that the Resolution should 
have been brought before a Government which did not understand 
the non-co-operation movement, or the spirit of sacrifice which had 
prompted so many people to go to jail. He supported both the 
amendment and the Resolution. Professor Shahani contended that 
the Government was not without blame for the attitude Mr. Gandhi 
and others had had to adopt. Colonel Gidney felt that the Resolution 
if accepted would put India baok to the unsettled period of a few 
years ago. Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas claimed that Mr. Gandhi’s 
release would be for greater tranquillity and peace. Dr. Gour 
supported the release of political prisoners in the interests of 
the country at large, and he claimed that neither directly nor 
indirectly had Lala Lajpat Rai fomented anarchy, riot or bloodshed. 
Dr. Hand Lai also supported the amendment. Sir Malcolm Hailey, 
in replying, remarked that if the Legislature could demand the release 
of any prisoner, it would render the judiciary and the whole course 
of justice ridiculous. The amendment was negatived by 42 votes 
against 24. Rao Bahadur C. S. Subrshman&y&m moved an amend¬ 
ment to add the following words at the end of the Resolution :—“On 
receipt and after due and merciful consideration of such representa¬ 
tion as may be received from the said persons." He complained that 
the debate in the House had done great disservice to the persons 
concerned. In order to dp them good members ought to persuade 
the Government to be lenient, and these persons themselves not to 
defy the authority of the Government. Sir Malcolm Hailey felt 
unable at this stage to bind himself to releasing these gentlemen on 
receipt of their representations, and opposed the amendment, which 
was lost without a division. The original motion was also lost by 40 
-votes to 22 amidst loud and prolonged cheers from the treasury 
benches. 

On July 12 th, six important non-official Resolutions were on the 
agenda but only three were disposed of. The first was by Sir 
Devaprasad Sarbadbicary for appointment of a committee' to consider 
whether financial support to the League of Nations should be continued 
to be given by India in view of Indian grievances in the mandated 
territories of Tanganayika etc. Sir Devaprasad’s idea was to bring 
constitutional pressure to bear on the disabilities of Indians abroad, 
but the thought of talking of the great League of Nations in that way 
distressed the ‘Nationalist’ leaders, for was not India an equal 
partner in the League, and were not great Indians going every year 
to the great League and sitting on the same table as the great 

20 
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statesmen of the world 1 So Sir Sivaswamy, Dr. Gour and Mr. Josh' 
opposed the resolution which was eventually withdrawn. 

On the Imperial Services 

Mr. Agnihotri then moved the following Resolution anent the 
Lee Commission:— 

“ That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that 
no alteration in the pay, pension or other service conditions of Imperial Indian 
Services be made before giving the Indian Legislature an opportunity for an 
expression of their opinion thereon." 

He did not want to restrict the powers of the Secretary of State 
but there vm a suspicion that India was being governed more in the 
interests of tne services than in the interests of the Indians them- 
selves and this suspicion was confirmed by Mr. Lloyd George's 
despatch and by the appointment of the Royal Commission. Dr. Gour 
moved the following amendment.— 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that before 
taking any action on the recommendation of the Boyal Commission on Public 
Services an opportunity be given to this House to express its views upon their 
recommendations." 

He regarded the Resolution as too wide, and argued that if India 
wanted first-class men, they must be paid what they asked for. 
With the growth of public control the power of the Civil Service 
must diminish and in course of time the Civil Service must occupy a 
position of relative inferiority; but the hearty co-operation and good¬ 
will of the Indian Civil Service was still necessary for the success of 
the reforms. Moreover, Dr. Gour observed that if they were to be 
accorded a place of relative inferiority, their emoluments could not 
but be enhanced. Also, the Commission might make recommendations 
affecting the Provincial Services. Sir Malcolm Hailey recognized the 
moderation with which Mr. Agnihotri had moved the Resolution, and 
Dr. Gour had moved the amendment, hut, ho said, the proposal was 
impracticable. He gave an assurance however that the recommen- 
datuus would he laid before the Assembly, but at the same time he 
wanted members to realise that if after the Commission had reported 
the Secretary of .State found that measures affecting the services were 
urgently required, he may pass orders without any reference to the 
Assembly and even before it could meet to consider them. 

Mr. Neogy said that the Executive Government should place 
before the Legislature all questions relating to the Imperial Services. 
As the Assembly had to find the money, Mr. Neogy felt that it was 
only natural that it should have a voice in such matters. Ho opposed 
the amendment and supported the Resolution. Mr. Pearey Lai 
thought that after the assurance given by the Home Member the 
Resolution ought to be withdrawn. The amendment was put to the 
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vote and lost without a division. The Resolution itself was lost by 
33 votes against 25. 

The third resolution of the day referred to provision for saving 
the town of Dera Ismail Khan from the corrosion of the Indus which 
was very much threatening the town. It was moved by Mr. Subrah- 
manyam. An amendment was moved by Mr. A. C. Cbatterji to 
share the expenditure on the soheme between the Municipality of 
Dera Ismail Kban and the Govt., and this was accepted and carried 
unanimously by the House. 

The House assembled again on July 16th for official business, 
and sat only for 3 hours. Col. Gidney at the outset wanted to move 
an adjournment of the House on the question of unemployment of 
his community (Anglo-Indians and Eurasians) but he was ruled out 
of order. Mr. Chatterji introduced a small bill to amend the 
Electricity Aet. The Stamp Bill proposing to enhance stamp duties 
, to enable local Governments to raise revenue was finally passed, as 
well as 5 other amending bills viz., the Criminal Procedure Act, 
the Lunacy Act, the Indian Territorial Force and Auxiliary Force 
Acts, Indian Army Aot and Cutohi Memons Act. 

The Council of State 

On July 16th the first meeting of the short Simla session 
of the Council of State was held with a poor non-official atten¬ 
dance. The agenda contained five important non-official resolu¬ 
tions but the authors of two of them were absent, namely (l) Mr. 
Raza All who wanted to urge the Government to find a satisfactory 
solution of the Kenya problem which Indians considered a test case, 
and (2) Mr. Sethna who wanted to move for a mixed committee to 
enquire into the economic condition of the agricultural population. 

Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas ashed an important question on 
the financial disputes between the Govt, of India and His Majesty's 
Govt, and asked for related papers, to which Govt, gave an evasive 
reply. Then he moved that:— 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that in 
all matters where the apportionment of financial liabilities between the 
Govt, of India and His Majesty’s Govt, may he in dispute, no compromise should 
be made between His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India without 
the previous sanction of the Indian Legislature. This Council further 
recommends to the Governor General in Council that in such cases where 
arbitration is resorted to the arbitrators of such disputed items between the 
Government of India and His Majesty’s Government shall be the ^Premiers of 
the Empire in Conference assembled and nobody else.” 

The ,mover showed that in matters relating to military, naval, 
political and administrative charges several occasions had arisen for 
differences of opinion between His Majesty's Government and the 
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Government of India* and in almost all of these* the latter* barring 
one or two bright exceptions, had had generally " to swallow the 
humble pie”. Sir Purshottamdas observed that the Governor General 
in Council must accept and carry out the orders be received from the 
Secretary of State, and the Secretary of State must accept the decision 
of the Cabinet of which he was a Member. “It is because of 

this movement in a circle.that I suggest that in cases where 

the interests of His Majesty’s Government and of the Government 
of India clash, the Secretary of State should not enforce bis 
authority on the GovornorGeneral, but in all fairness, in accord* 
ance with what would be done in ordinary dealings between 
two parties, he should let an impartial tribunal decide on che differ 
ence of opinion”. Sir Anuamalai Chettiyar, Sir Maneciji Dadabhoy, 
and Had Bahadur Lala Bam Saran Das were unanimous in supporting 
the first part of the Resolution, though there was some difference of 
opinion as to the constitution of the tribunal proposed, and Sir 
Maneckji Dadabhoy moved the following amendment:— 

“That for the sentence beginning with “ This Council further 
recommends ” down to the end of the Resolution, the following words 
be substituted:— 

“ This Council further recommends that in order to deal with such disputes 
between His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India, necessary 
legislation be undertaken to provide and vest in His Excellency the Governor 
General, the right of absolute veto, as far as the additional claim by His Majesty’s 
Government is concerned, subject to the decision of the Houses of Parliament 
to raise such veto." 

Sir Manechji Dsdabhoy’s amendment did not commend itself 
to the House, and owing to the absence of many non-official members, 
Govt, easily carried the day. The first part of the Resolution was 
lost by 14 votes against 10, and the second by 13 against 10. 

Indian Gold Currency 

The Hon’ble Sirdar Jogendra Singh next moved that the pound 
sterling bo mado a legal tender in India with Rs. 15 to the pound 
and that trie words in the Currency Act which make Rs. 10 a legal 
tender to the pound be deleted therefrom. The mover said that 
almost all countries in the world had recognised gold as their standard 
currency and it was only in India that no stable currency had been 
fixed. Even in oldon days India bad a gold currency and it was 
only in 1836 that it was positively declared in the interest of foreign 
merchants that gold was not to he accepted as legal tender. The 
Question of fixing currency had been pressed upon the Government 
for the last hundred years. On Govt, assuring the House that 
they were making earnest efforts to stabilise exchange, the mover 
withdrew the resolution. 
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Restriction of Powers of the Council of State. 

On July 17th, the Assembly met for important non-official reso¬ 
lutions. Another attempt was made to amend the reformed 
constitution, specially relating to the powers of the Council of State. 
A Resolution was reeved by Mr. Samarth on this day in the following 
terms:— 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Connell that effect 
be given, by an amendment of the Government of India Act if necessary, to the 
statement of the Joint Parliamentary Committee that they have 60 constituted 
the Council of State as to be * a true Second Chamber * by making it obligatory 
to observe in practice the following principles 

(1) Bills appropriating revenue or money or imposing taxation or containing 
provisions incidental to the financial arrangements for the year shall originate 
only in the .Legislative Assembly : 

Provided that a Bill shall not be taken to fall under this category by reason 
only of its containing provisions for the imposition or appropriation of fines or 
other pecuniary penalties, or for the demand or payment or appropriation of fees 
for licenses or fees for services under the law proposed therein. 

(2) The Council of State may not amend any Bill falling under the category 
aforesaid. 

(3) The Council oE State may not amend any Bill so as to increase any 
proposed charge or burden on the people as voted by the Legislative Assembly. 

(4) The Council of State may, within the time laid down by the Legislative 
Assembly, return to the Legislative Assembly any Bill which the Council of 
State may not amend, requesting by message the omission or amendment of any 
items or provisions therein. And the Legislative Assembly may, if it thinks fit, 
make any of such omissions or amendments with or without modifications. 

(6) Except as provided hereinabove the Council of State shall have equal 
power with the Legislative Assembly in respect of all proposed laws. ’’ 

Mr. Samarth argued that the Upper House should have no 
power to deal with money Bills whioh should originate in the 
Assembly and should be sent to the Upper House only for in¬ 
formation and should not be amended, as was done at Delhi. 
He relied on the English constitution and on the constitution 
of the Dominions to show that wherever a second Chamber 
existed, it did not possess power over money Bills. He advised 
the Government to give in a graceful manner what the legislature 
might ultimately wring out of its unwilling hands. Sir Malcolm 
Hailey in opposing the Resolution contended that though the 
Legislative Assembly voted supplies and dealt with the Budget, the 
Government of India Act obviously did not intend to exclude the 
other House from dealing with money. India, he said, had not yet 
grown constitutionally to that extent. Mr. Seshagiri Ayyar disagree¬ 
ing with Mr. Samarth felt that an amendment of the law would be 
required in order to secure the rights advocated in the resolution. 

. but relied on seotion 67A of the Government of India Act to show 
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that its framers had intended that the Council of State should have 
nothing to do with money Bills. Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhicary also 
supported the Resolution and pleaded for an increase of the respon¬ 
sibilities of the Assembly. Sir Sivaswami Aiyer contended that the 
question was not as to the construction of the statute but as to what 
the functions of the second Chamber should be. 

The non-official element in the House was unhappily weakened 
owing to an unforeseen circumstance. Some twelve members 
had gone to the Railway Station to pay their last respects to the. 
late Mr. Baijnath Prasad who had died that morning and whose 
body was then being removed from Simla to the plains. The result 
was that when the motion was put to the vote it was lost by SO votes 
against 35. 


Whitehall’s Interference. 

Another resolution equally affecting the constitution was moved 
on this day by Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer in the following terms ;— 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he 
will be pleased to move the Secretary of State to establish a convention as 
recommended by the Joint Select Committee and contemplated by Section 19A 
of the Government of India Act, of non-interference, save under exceptional 
circumstances, in matters of purely Indian interest where the Government and 
the Indian Legislature are in agreement." 

The object of this Resolution was to strengthen the hands of the 
Government of India and for this purpose Sir Sivaswamy quoted ex¬ 
tensively from the report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee in 
support of his proposition. Dr. Nand Lai supported the Resolution. 
Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhicary at this stage moved the adjournment of 
the debate in order to enable members to be present at the station 
when the remains of Mr. Baij Nath Prasad Singh were sent by 
train to Hardwar. The motion was agreed to, and the debate was 
adjourned. 

Secretary of State’s Despatch 

Next day, the 18th July, a resolution of even greater constitu¬ 
tional importance than the last two was moved by Dr. Gout in the 
following terms:— 

“With reference to the Secretary of State’s Despatch on the subject of 
further Beforms, this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council 
to be so pleased as to move the Secretary of State to carry out his suggestion 
contained in his Despatch on the subject of further Beforms possible under 
the existing constitution.” ' 

Dr. Gour pleaded for a relaxation of the control of the Secretary 
of State over the Government of India and the framing of rules for 
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the transfer of subjects from the Reserved to the Ministers' Depart¬ 
ment and quoted from the Secretary of State’s despatch on further 
constitutional reforms to show that there was room enough for such 
advance within the Act itself. He relied on sections 19A, 96B ( 2 l 
and 45 A (a) of the Government of India Act, and said that section 
19A empowered the Secretary of State to relax his power of super 
intendence, direction and control over the Government of India; 
section 96B ( 2 ) enabled the Secretary of State to empower the 
GovemorGeneral in Council to make rules regulating the Public 
Services, and Section 45A (a) laid down that provision might 
be made by rules for the transfer from among the Provincial 
subjects to the administration of the Governor acting with 
Ministers. Dr Goar complained that these provisions of the 
Government of India Act had not yet been fully exploited though 
they afforded room for further expansion. Sir Malcolm trotted out 
the usual plea that Govt, was doing their best to act up to the 
spirit o! the Reforms but he opposed the resolution vehemently on 
the ground that the Secretary of State never meant to divest himself 
of his powers as contemplated in the Resolution. He had his own 
reading of the despatch and treated the House to a disquisition on 
constitution which was highly resented by the non-officials. 

Rao Bahadur T. Rangacbariar said that the non-officials had 
striven their best to give responsive co-operation to the Executive 
Government in carrying out the reforms, hut it was a response which 
did not provoke a response on the other side, and he complained that 
the plain meaning of the Home Member’s speech was that, though 
tbe law might have clothed the Executive with the power of divest¬ 
ment, they were not going to do anything of the kind. He warned 
the Government that even those who believed in _ the Act and in 
responsive co-operation were gradually losing faith in the Govern¬ 
ment. The Resolution was carried by 43 votes against 30. 

' . The Alliance Bank affair. 

The same day Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer moved the following 
Resolution:— 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he will 
be pleased to rxprcFg his disapproval of tbe action and policy of the Finance 
Department of the Government of India in undertaking a present or contingent 
liability to the Imperial Bank for losses consequent upon the failure of the 
Alliance Bank of Simla.” 

This was in fact a censure resolution on the Finance Department 
of the Government of India and there was a great marshalling of 
foroes on both sides. Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer thought that the Govern¬ 
ment was not justified in undertaking a liability—aotual or contingent, 
and he argued that the principle of minimising the hardship to 
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depositors could not be accepted, as Government could not help one 
insolvent Bank alone they could not have come to the rescue on 
account of the limitations of such a principle as a ground of action 
as it would soon exhaust the resources of the Government and 
land it in bankruptcy. Sir Sivaswamy declined to believe 
that the failure of the Alliance Bank could have brought about 
universal collapse of credit; and if the Imperial Bank could 
not have come to the rescue on account of the limitations on its 
powers, the Government ought to have removed those limitations 
instead of intervening in the manner in which they had done. If it 
was a matter of urgency, the Governor-General could have passed an 
Ordinance. Captain Sassoon, who followed, did not understand why 
the depositors of the Alliance Bank should have been specially favoured, 
or why the shareholders of the Imperial Bank should lose interest. He 
held that the Government could not afford to let 4i crores of rupees lie 
idle with the Imperial Bank as cover for the guarantee; for in that 
case they would have to borrow either from the public or from the 
Bank and to pay interest. Captain Sassoon asserted that the agents 
of Government, meaning the Imperial Bank, had done all they could 
to prevent the association of Indian liquidators, whereas Government 
ought to have pressed for such appointment in order to prevent 
suspicion. He asked the Government to have a firm of Indian 
accountants appointed with the object of finding out whether any 
irregularities had been committed by the management which would 
bring them within the reach of the law, and to bring the offenders, 
if any, to justice. 

Sir Basil strongly repudiated the suggestion that Government 
had taken action because it was a European firm, or in order to 
shield Europeans, and he assured the" House that if the facts brought 
to light by the liquidators or the Committee of Enquiry showed that 
there was a case for prosecution, Government would not hesitate 
to take action with all possible vigour. Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer 
tore to pieces the defence set up by Sir Basil and repeated 
his suggestion that the matter should have been dealt with 
by an Ordinance, which would have run for six months, and the 
Government could have come up, at the end of the period, to the 
Legislature to pass a law enabling the Imperial Bank to deal in 
securities in which it could not before have dealt. Ho accused the 
Financial Secretary of giving a false and misleading information to the 
Indian Merchants Chamber, Bombay. The Resolution was carried by 
48 votes against 39. 

Next day the Home Member hustled in to the House and made a 
statement on behalf of himself and Mr, A. C. Chatterjee to remove, as 
he said, misconceptions regarding the previous day’s censure resolution' 
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The. whole Government, he said, shared the blame with the 
Financial Secretary and that but for the motion of closure, both he 
and Mr. Chatteiji would have said so openly in the House. He 
further averred that the action taken by the Finance Department 
was not the action of that department alone but was the considered 
decision of the Governor-General in Council. 

On July l!)th the Assembly had a very short sitting. Business 
was confined to two non-official bills. Dr. Gour moved for a Select 
Committee on his Bill to prescribe a registered instrument as 
necessary for a valid adoption but in view of opposition in the House, 
he withdrew his motion. Mr. Rangachariar next asked for leave to 
introduce a Bill for the creation of an independent Bar in India. He 
said legal opinion in this country was unanimously desirous of having 
an independent bar, functioning in the same manner as the sister 
..organisations in Great Britain and the United States. It was urged 
by.Munshi Ishwar Saran in February 1921 through a resolution when 
the - Government promised to be guided by public opinion. He 
waited to see if the Government took the initiative, but failing to 
find the Government move, he had taken it up. It was, be admitted, 
an important, complicated and a big question and opinion differed as 
to whether there should he one All-India Bar or Provincial Bars. 
Mr. Rangachariar was allowed to introduce his Bill and the Assembly 
then rose for the day. 

- The Kenya Day 

On July 21st, the members of both the Houses of the Indian 
Legislature agitated themselves over the Kenya question and got back 
once more the oft-repeated assurance that the Government of India have 
acted as the mo3t efficient post office between the Home Government 
and India. The decision of His Majesty’s Government on this question 
was.to be announced on the 26th July in London and so the legislators 
wanted to let it be known to the authorities that Kenya was a test case 
and that any decision adverse to Indian interests would be regarded 
as the violation of a solemn pledge of the rights of equal citizenship 
‘given at the Imperial Conference in 1921. The members of the 
Counoil of State finding that there was no time for thepi to discuss 
■ the matter in the Council itself approached His Excellenoy the Viceroy 
with a carefully prepared address while the members of the lower 
House obtained a special day and diseased the matter on the floor of 
the Assembly Chamber. 

The Deputation to the Vioeroy 

Fifteen non-official members of the Council of State headed by 
Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy waited upon the Viceroy and expressed 
their views. The deputation sounded a note of warning that if the 
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rights of citizenship were not adopted in practice in a Crown Colony 
and if the solemn pledges given at the Imperial Conferences 
wore to be thrown to tho’winds in order to satisfy the few clamourous 
white sottlers, then the solidarity of the Empire itself would be in 
peril. The doputationists urged the Government of India to take to 
retaliatory forms of legislation if the decision of the Homo Govern¬ 
ment were to go against the Indian ease. 

The reply of Lord Reading to the deputation were of the stereo¬ 
typed character. He assured them that no time was lost by the 
Government from time to time to represent India’s views on the 
matter to His Majesty’s Government, that they would once more re¬ 
present that the views of the Government of India were generally the 
same which had been expressed by the lndiau legislature and so on 
and so forth. Lord Reading indicated that if a Crown Colony form 
of Government was decided to be maintained, India should welcome 
such a decision because that would help them to preserve the rights 
of citizenship to Indians. His Excellency safely loft the suggestion 
of the deputation for retaliation and snubbed the members for 
pinning their faith in newspaper reports upoD rumours and 
prophecy. The doputationists were generally unanimous in their 
view that the speech of Lord Reading was the most unsatisfactory 
and disappointing pronouncement ever made as it gave no indication 
as to what would be his attitude in case the decisions were to go 
against Indians. 

In the Assembly Mr. Seshagiri Ayyar moved :— 

* That this Assembly being in full accord with the claims advanced by the 
Indian residents in Kenya in respect oE franchise, immigration, segregation, the 
Uplands and similar matters, recommends to the Governor General in Council 
that be be pleased to move the Home Government to concede those claims.” 

To this ‘milk and honey’ resolution there were a number of 
strong amendments urging retaliation. Khan Bahadur Mir Asad Ali 
supported the Resolution, but deprecated the talk of retaliation. 
Mr. Abul Kasem of Bengal observed that there was a limit to 
moderation. To him the British attitude appeared to be that when- 
the Empire was in danger, India was an equal partner in averting it. 
but when it came to share in the booty Indians wore treated as 
outcastes. Sir Jamaetjee Jeejeebhoy hoped that the Government 
of India would, if occasion demanded it, be prepared for retaliation. 
Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhicary and Baba Ujagar Singh Bedi also 
supported the Resolution. Mr. Rangachariar, who bad given notice of 
an amendment, as be said, “ in a spirit of despair and despondency,” 
did not, after the turn the debate had taken, movojit. He declared 
that the Resolution grossly undei'-estimated the Indian feeling. 
Dr. Gour hoped that the British Cabinet would take a long view of 
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the matter,'and that they would not introduce a question based 
upon narrow considerations of race and colour. The Resolution was 
unanimously carried. 

SUPPLEMENTARY GRANTS for 1921-22 came up for 
discussion in the Assembly on the 23rd July. The Finance Member 
made an explanatory statement of the excess which had occurred 
under certain heads, and stated that they had been examined by the 
Public Accounts Committee, who recommended that the grant be 
given. Mr. Joshi supported the motion, but made some suggestions 
regarding fuller details in the appropriation reports and their earlier 
publication. He also referred to the powers of reappropriation within 
the Demand exercised by the Government, and suggested that these 
should be subject to the control of the Assembly. Mr. Yekatapatiraju 
said that there were various irregularities in every Department, but 
he recognized the advantage in the Public Accounts Committee having 
been able to scrutinize the administration throughout the previous 
year, and of the House having had aD opportunity of judging 
how their representatives had done their duty. Sir Devaprasad 
Sarvadhikary found fault with the comparatively small excess under 
the nation-building Departments, and said that greater care was 
necessary with regard to the accounting. The Assembly agreed to 
the following excess grants :— 

Ba 

Expenditure chargeable to revenue , . . 1,95,00,183 

Disbursements of loans and advances , . 2,98,32,976 

The Demand for a Supplementary Grant under OPIUM gave 
rise to a heated discussion. Mr. Rangachariar opposed it not on the 
merits, as he frankly admitted, but to show his displeasure at what 
he called the flouting of the Assembly last March. He began with 
a long review of the work done by the Assembly when he 
was called to order by the President. On old principle of “ gri¬ 
evances before supply,” he asked the House to reject the demand. 
Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikary opposed the motion, on the moral 
ground, as he claimed, of the reduction of the opium traffic. Mr. Reddi 
made a short speech criticizing Mr. Rangachariar’s attitude and con¬ 
trasting it with his action in leading a deputation that day to ask His 
Excellency the Viceroy to veto a Bill which had been passed by the 
Madras Legislature. (Religious Endowments Bill). Khan Bahadur 
Abdur Rahim Khan supported the demand. Sir Sivaswamy Aiyor spoke 
at some length opposing Mr. Rangachariar’s arguments, which, ho 
thought, were the same as those of the non-co-operators. The principle 
of “ grievances before supply ” belonged to earlier days, and was in 
the last resort hacked by an appeal to physical force. Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyer saw no good in a “ spasmodic, casual, solitary act of non-co- 
operation.” Mr. Cotelingam regretted that Mr. Rangachariar should 
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have led the opposition to the supplementary grants. Sir Basil 
Blackett claimed that the Government of India had been one of the 
leaders in the general campaign in reducing, to the best of its power, 
the evils of the opium traffio. Towards the end of the 19th century 
th e acreage under opium cultivation in the Indian States was over 
400.000, but owing to the policy of the Government of India, this 
had been reduced in 1919-20 to C0,000. The income of the Govern¬ 
ment of India from opium had fallen from £7,240,000 in 1910 
to less than £2 millions in 1920-21. On the attitude of general 
opposition taken up by Mr. Eangachari, the Finance Member 
remarked that the right question for the House to ask itself, whether 
on a Resolution or any other matter was, “ will my vote in this 
matter hasten or retard the progress of constitutional reform in 
India f”; and he thought that a vote on this occasion for “ grievances 
before supply ’’ was surely not a vote that would hasten the tame 
when constitutional reform in India would take a big step further 
forward! The grant was agreed to by 47 votes against 17 and no 
division was challenged in respect of the other two supplementary 
demands. The supplementary grants for 1923-24, assented to by 
the Assembly, stood as follows 

j Rs. 

Opium .. 77,00,000 

Stores Department ..1,41,000 

Capital outlay on Telegraphs .... 10,46,000 

88 , 86,000 


Only July 24 th thore was a short sitting of tho Assembly to 
discuss mainly tho Cantonment Bill which passed its final reading 
stage. 

Tho Reciprocity Bill 

July 25(h was a red letter day in the annals of Indian polity,' 
Ost this day was published the famous announcement in India of 
Colonial office decision regarding Kenya (see poftt). On July 27th 
tho Houses of the Central Legislature met in tense excitement. 
Government was heckled in both Houses by a series of questions 
regarding the Kenya "White Paper and the part the Government of 
India had taken in the matter. A motion for adjournment was 
moved in the Upper House, while in the Assembly Dr. Gour moved 
his famous Reciprocity Bill regulating entry into and residence in 
British India of persons domiciled iD other British possessions. The 
Bill proposed to arm the Government of India to make rules < to 
enforce the principle of reciprocity and stipulated that rules shall 
be previously approved by the Legislature and that a committee of 
the Legislature shall be appointed to advise the Government in these 
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matters. Dr. Goar observed that the bill merely proposed to give 
effect to the resolution of the Imperial Conference of 1918 which 
definitely authorised India to legislate reciprocity. According to his 
information, Lord Sinha bad drafted a bill for the purpose but it 
never saw the light of day. Referring to the theory of trusteeship 
of Africans so repeatedly put forward in the White Paper, Dr. Gout 
quoted from the distinguished historian Lord Bryce who, speaking 
of the treatment meted out by the Whites to the natives, observed 
that the Whites exploited the natives solely for their benefit and 
treated them like an ox. This exposed the hollowness of their preten- 
sions about trusteeship. 

Referring to the Kenya decision Dr. Gour said that Indians had 
lost on all points. (Home Member" All ” ? Dr. Gour “ Yes ”.) Con¬ 
tinuing, he said, segregation in the municipal area had been abandon¬ 
ed, but a bigger segregation by providing Highlands and Lowlands 
for the two communities respectively had been derided upon. He 
had read Mr. Sastri's interviews characterising the compromise as 
profoundly humiliating and as the biggest affront to India. Dr. Gour 
then showed how in South Africa also Indians were being equally 
humiliated.. 

The Govt, did not oppose the motion and the bill was thereupon 
introduced. Dr. Gour then moved that the bill be taken into consi¬ 
deration. The debate that followed was most exciting and animated. 
Mr. Rangacbariar openly admitted it as a measure of retaliation 
and his “ hear, hear " to Sir Malcolm Hailey’s reference to it as 
the first of such measures left the impression that more such were 
to follow. Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer repudiated this view. Sir Henry 
Stanyon characterised amidst laughter the measure as “ nonsense.’’ 
The Hon. Sir Narasimha Sanna, the Government’s spokesman, 
begged the House not to take any hasty action which would make 
the situation still more serious and grave and feelingly appealed to 
“ the South African statesmen not to be the wreckers of Empire.” 
Mr. Devaki Prasad Singha, the Bihar Member, demanded Sir B. N. 
Sanaa’s resignation. Then came the heavy strictures of the Home 
Member. While expressing with all his wily adroitness sympathy 
with the principle of reciprocity and vehemently declaring that the 
social disabilities under which Colonial Indians were labouring, “ are 
uniust and cruel ” and “such as every civilisation should disapprove 
of,” he characterised Dr. Gour’s bill as “ ill-advised in the highest 
degree,” and “ useless in indicting any injury upon the colonials.” 
To Sir Malcolm’s enquiry as to whether the Indians in Kenya them¬ 
selves had demanded retaliation. Sir Sivaswamy promptly produced 
a cablegram of the Kenya Indian Deputation demanding India’s 
withdrawal from the British Empire Exhibition and the Imperial 

20 (aa) 
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Conference. The Home Members attempt to circulate the Bill 
for eliciting public opinion failed by 16 votes and the unusual process 
of introducing and passing the Bill at one sitting was completed after 
making many drafting and other amendments. The most important 
amendment was that of Mr. Abdul Kasim’s which sought to convert 
the obligatory character of the Bill into a permissive one. It was 
carried by 47 votes to 31. 

Lastly Dr. Gour moved: “ The Bill as amended bo passed.” 
Sir once more rose to oppose it and challenged the wisdom 

of the “dying Assembly ” in passing this measure. Referring 
to Sir Narasitnha Sarma’s speech, Mr. Rangachariar _ retorted: 

“ Sir B. N. Sanna preached tho gospel of love. Gandhi preached 
the same gospel and you laughed at him. Moreover, love does not 
pay always.’’ Munshi Iswar Saran also made a spirited attack 
upon Government. The bill was finally passed, the Government not 
daring to ask for a division. 

The M. L. A’s Manifesto 

Next day forty-four members of the Assembly led by Mr. Sesha- 
giri Aiyar issued a manifesto on the Kenya question in the following 
terms:— 

“ The protracted negotiations about the status of. Indians in Kenya are at an 
end. The decision has been announced and it is against ns. Indians pleaded 
for *a common electoral roll, they have been given only communal franchise. 
They wanted the removal of existing restrictions on acquiring agricultural land 
in the Highlands, the restrictions have been more than confirmed. They asked 
that the right -of free immigration into Kenya which they have enjoyed for 
generations should in no way be interfered with. His Majesty’s Government 
have decided to restrict this right. They had protested against any measure of 
residential or communal segregation, this bas been grudgingly conceded in town¬ 
ships. Thus India bas lost on all main issaes. A settlement which dots not 
concede the most important and vital demands of India le no compromise, it is 
a negation of justice, a sacrifice of claims essentially equitable and reasonable, an 
abject surrender to prejudice and clamour and a tragic violation of solemn 
pledges. The Imperial Conference of 1921 promised Indians equality of citizen¬ 
ship within the Umpire. The Dominions which concurred in that resolution 
have as yet given little proof of their desire to translate it into practice. His 
Majesty’s Government have departed from its letter and its spirit in case ol a 
Crown Colony where Indians have been domiciled for centuries, the prosperity 
of which they built up by their enterprise and labour, and in the defence of which 
the Indian Army played a prominent part during the late war. The Government 
of India, we are assured, have striven their best to secure Indians bare justice, 
but the British Cabinet have over-ruled them on “ several material points.’’ We 
can draw but one inference from this and, that is, that kinship and colour have 
triumphed over right and justice. Kenya was rightly described as a test case of 
our patriotism and manhond. Could we acquiesce and accept lying down this 
unjust decision of the British Cabinet f As reasoning and remonstrance have 
failed, it is up to ub to show our resentment and indignation by adopting stronger 
and more effective measures. They may involve a change in India’s attitude 
towards Imperial solidarity but so does the decision taken by the British Cabinet 
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on tho fundamental question. It is neither reasonable nor fair to expect India 
to observe obligations of loyalty to the Empire and allow other parts of the 
Empire to ignore them, but if this new policy is to succeed, it must receive the 
unanimous support of the country. We must pursue it with unity of resolve 
and endeavour, regardless of differences of party and political aim among ourselves. 
The vindication of National honour ib not the duty of any particular section 
of Indian politicians; it is a common obligation of all. Tbe Government of India 
cannot, and they should not, hamper us in this task. Their prestige ie as deeply 
involved as our honour. For fifty years they have argued that tbe Indians must be 
treated as equals of any other class of His Majesty’s subjects in tbe Dominions 
or Crown Colonies, but in South Africa, in Canada, in Australia, and even in 
Crown Colonies like East Africa or Fiji the claim is still only a remote ideal. Can 
they urge that patience and sweet reasonableness have served to soften 
prejudice or brought the attainment of the ideal nearer 7 They have helped 
ns so far with their advocacy. Let them support us now in aotion. 

“The present Legislative Assembly will soon be dissolved. It will be for our 
successors to take up the challenge in earnest, but before they meet next year 
it is necessary that an unanimous decision should be reached with regal'd to the 
steps that have to be taken to give effect to the policy indicated above. It is 
not possible at this stage to suggest specific measures to be adopted, but we 
must by no means forget that the protection of our compatriots overseas is as 
important a consideration as the vindication of our self-respect and we must 
not flinch from making any sacrifice, however heavy that may be entailed, in 
the achievement of our object. Our one duty now is to demonstrate to the 
world and to the Government here and in England that, patient as we have 
been in the face of provocation, we are not dead to tbe impulses of pride and 
honour,” 

The business of the Assembly was closed for the session 
with the passage of the Reciprocity Bill. Next day the Assembly 
was prorogued by the Viceroy. 

The Council of State 

The second sitting of the Council of State was held on tbe 17th 
July when some bills passed by the Assembly was considered and 
passed. Next day, July 18th, six non-official resolutions were on 
the agenda. An important motion was on rural reconstruction by 
S. Jogendra Singh who wanted a Committee to organise agriculture 
and other village affairs but on Govt, opposing it was lost by 
17 votes against only 7. On July 19th five official and throe non- 
official bills which were passed by the Assembly came up before 
the Upper House. The official bills were passed. Of the non¬ 
official bills Mr. Sesbagiri Aiyar’s Bill on Hindu Inheritance was 
postponed till tho next session while the Bill for the Restitution 
of Conjugal Rights was passed. 

On July 23rd there were two noD-official resolutions on the 
agenda. Sir Manecbjeo Dadabhoy moved that an enquiry be made 
into the whole system of taxation in India with a view to its thorough 
revision on an economic, equitable and scientific basis with special 
regard to the taxable capacity of the people. He scathingly criticised 
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the prevalent system in ■which taxation here is dominated by the 
interests of people outside India, and mentioned categorically the 
cases, such as the duty on industrial alcohol, the excise duty on 
cotton goods, etc, where the interests of the Indian is sacrificed to 
those of British manufactures. 

Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas opposed the resolution although 
it looked most fascinating. If the same resolution had been moved 
by a Government member there would have been aroused a suspi¬ 
cion that the Government wanted to get more revenues and that 
the resolution was only a thin end of the wedge in that direction. 
"We want retrenchment, he said, we want to balance the budget 
w ithout any increase in taxation and until there is a surplus we 
cannot seriously consider the present suggestion. Mr- Lallubhai 
Samaldas opposed the resolution as it meant a costly roving commis¬ 
sion toiiring from district to district aDd taking 20 years to come 
to the end of its labours. It was significant that Mr. McWatters on* 
behalf of the Govt, supported the resolution. Sir Binod Chander 
Mitter moved an amendment to. the effect that further consideration 
of this resolution be postponed till the opinions of local Govern¬ 
ments were received. This was agreed to and the matter was 
postponed. 

Syed Baza Ali moved a resolution to convey to His Majesty’s 
Government through the Secretary of State for India the Council’s 
sense of disappointment at the composition and personnel of the 
Royal Commission on Public Services in India, and its considered 
opinion that in order to allay the apprehensions produced in India 
it is absolutely necessary to add to this Commission two non¬ 
official representatives of Indian Public life. He said that 
now that the Commission had been appointed and was about 
to start its enquiries, there was no reason why they should 
not make the best of a bad job and endeavour to improve its 
personnel. His complaint was that there was not a single non-official 
on it. No non-official member supported the resolution and even¬ 
tually it was lost without being pressed to a division. 

On , July 24th. only some formal business in the shape of 
passing bills already passed by the Assembly was before the 
Council. The last day, July 27th, was the Kenya day. Sir 
Purshottamdas Thakurdas asked a series of questions on the Kenya 
despatch to which Sir B. N. Sarnia replied as best as he could. Sir 
Maneck.iee Dadabhoy then moved his adjournment motion on Kenya 
and an excited debate followed in which Sir Purshottamdas Thakur¬ 
das and Mr. Rajs All spoke strongly. Sir B- N. Sanaa gave a long 
reply in the usual non-possumus vein, and after two hours, discussion 
the motion was talked out and the Council then adjourned Sine dis. 
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The Assembly Prorogued. 

Business for the session having been finished on the 27th., 
the Viceroy came in state on the 28th July to prorogue the 
Legislature. His Excellency spoke for half an hour. The speech 
was punctuated with cheers and the legislators applauded when 
he reaffirmed the unshaking determination of His Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment to work the Reforms in the letter and in the spirit. 
The whole assembly cheered and laughed when His Excellency 
asked them to give him the same liberty of conscience in the matter 
of * certification of the salt tax as he gave them for their opposition 
to it; ‘ His characterisation of the Kenya decision as a severe disap¬ 
pointment was received hy the non-officials with loud applause, 
especially his observation that if after an examination of the White 
Paper it was found that the conclusions were unacceptable, then the 
deoision would be accepted only under protest. 

In a long review of the working of the first reformed legis¬ 
lature His Excellency expressed a general satisfaction. H. E. 
said: “ Before I pass to your achievements in the working of the 
Reforms, I will examine the political situation regarding the Reforms. 
Those who are opposed to the true interests of India and are blind to 
her position in the British Empire and to the mutual protection and 
strength those ties assure have not been slow to allege that the 
Reforms are of a transitory nature, that they were the outcome of 
the political complexion of a moment, that they have neither substance 
nor permanency, that you live, in short, in a fool’s paradise whose 
palaces and gardens will vanish in the twinkling of an eye like the 
passing of a mirage. Nothing could be more untrue. I came to 
India immediately after the initiation of the reformed constitution, 
pledged to carry on that constitution and entrusted with special and 
new responsibilities by His Majesty as Goverroi-General... 

“ It is now the recognised policy of the British Government, 
however constituted. There have been changes in Prime Ministers, 
changes of parties in power in England, changes in the personnel of 
the Secretary of State for India, but the fundamental policy as regards 
Indian Reforms has remained unaltered and it is the unshaken deter¬ 
mination of the British Government to carry out those Reforma not 
only in letter but in spirit.” 

Turning to the work of tbe Assembly and its attitude towards 
Government with ‘which it was so whole-heartedly co-operating, 
H. E. complained that “the Assembly itself has been at times des¬ 
pondent, there have been moments in this House when'voices have 
been uplifted crying down the reforms as a niggardly gift and a sham. 
My sympathy at all times is with laudable desires for constitutional 
advance, of longings for a wider horizon, but when I examine the 
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position the Legislative Assembly has attained] the use it has made 
of its opportunities, the effect and dignity with which it conducts its 
debates and the broader effects of its powers upon the policy of the 
Government of India, I cannot but feel that the Assembly at times 
takes far too narrow and restricted a view of its potentialities and real 
influence and I must suspect that sentiment on occasion tends to 
obscure reason and dim the vision of these solemn promises of the 
British Government and of the charter of Indian liberties of which 
the Government of India Act is the repository. 

Lord Beading’s First Impressions. 

Recounting his first impression of Indian affairs on first coming to 
India and the attempt made by him to ease the situation, H. E. said 
* In the first place there was a deep tide of resentment regarding 
curtailment of liberties. The more progressive considered the 
statutory restrictions on the freedom of the press to he unnecessary, 
unduly restrictive and incompatible with the spirit of the Reforms. 
The same exception was taken to a number of special enactments 
restrictive of certain aspects of political agitation and known as the 
repressive laws and particularly included the Rowlatt Act. Strong 
terms were expressed to me as regards the number of British troops 
employed in India and the strength of the Indian Army and the 
burden of military expenditure. The military position was re- 
presented as showing a total want of confidence in India and 
as strangling the material expansion of the country by weight of 
the Army expenditure. Though Indianisation had begun in the 
civil services, the absence of any regular scheme of Indianisation of 
the army was quoted as a proof of the mistrust of Indians by the 
British element and as designed effectually to prevent the ultimate 
realization of responsible self-government in India. A like suspicion 
was alleged to be at the root of the failure to associate elected 
representatives of the people in advisory capacities with the problems 
coming before the departments of the executive Government. India 
was represented as dominated in fiscal matters by the British Govern¬ 
ment and by the economic interests of Great Britain. The stores 
policy of India was said to be dictated to stifle the expansion of 
industry in India and accusations were levelled that its main 
purpose was to place the maximum amount of orders with the 
British manufactures. Finally, the bureaucratic Government were 
charged with having established for the perfection of their own 
ends an unduly complex and expensive administration and with 
having expanded its activities in directions not desirod by the 
Indian publio and out of proportion to /India’s resources.” 
These charges His Excellency tried to explaiy the usual 

platitudes. ' - 1 
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Turning to the Salt-Tax, his pet blunder, he next explained; 
“A speoial responsibility has been laid by the constitution upon 
the Governor-General in oertain cases and in my judgment special 
powers are essential to the discharge of the duties of the Executive 
in the present state of constitutional development in India. Never¬ 
theless the occasions of the use of these special powers should be and, 

I am happy to observe, have been rare. The most recent and notable 
instance of their exercise was in connection with the necessity for 
balancing the budget. The reasons for the action which I felt it 
incumbent upon me to take at that time have been published. My 
action provoked criticisms. 1 have no intention of re-opening the 
discussion save that I will add that in my opinion subsequent events 
have tended to confirm the wisdom of my original decision. The 
responsibility was grave and the decision rested with me alone. I 
trustrihat those in the Assembly who have felt and expressed them¬ 
selves strongly on the subject will leave this House without any 
feeling of bitterness, holding their opinion as their consciences may 
dictate and acknowledging the same liberty to others who may differ 
from them among whom I count myself.*' 

On the Kenya affair, he said: " The news of the decision regard¬ 
ing Kenya came to me and to my Government, no less than to you, as 
a great and severe disappointment, for India had made the cause of 
Indians in Kenya her own. As His Majesty’s Government has stated : 
this decision conflicts on material points with the strongly expressed 
views of my Government as laid before the Cabinet by the Secretary 
of State for India. India’s representations were fully placed before 
His Majesty’s Government and received most patient and careful con¬ 
sideration, but we must record our deep regret that His Majesty's 
Government did not feel justified in giving greater effect to them 
They have announced their decision and the Government of India must 
consider it and arrive at its conclusions. If submission must be made, 
then with all due respect to His Majesty's Government, it can only 
be under protest. It is not easy in India with strong feelings for 
the Indian side of the cause, to appreciate with real detachment the 
considerations which His Majesty’s Government had to bring to bear 
on the difficult, problem. Attention in India is naturally concen¬ 
trated on the rights and claims of Indians while His Majesty’s 
Government have a larger field to oover and wide responsibilities 
to exercise. His Majesty’s Government have declared against the 
grant of responsible Govt, within any period of time. Further, they 
have refused to countenance the introduction of legislation designed 
to exclude from the British Colony immigrants from any other part of 
the British Empire. In addition they have definitely rejected the 
principle of segregation. On the question of the future control of 
immigration, no final conclusion has been reached. Tho principle 
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stated is unexceptionable and as a declaration of policy it will be 
welcomed by Indians. We are. however, uncertain as to the precise 
method by which immigration is to be controlled aod how the control 
will affect Indians. But you may be reassured that I and my Govern¬ 
ment will use every effort to impress our views on this subject without 
delay upon His Majesty’s Government. 

“It is unfortunate that the last days of the first Legislature 
should have been overclouded by events regarding the treatment 
of Indians overseas. The principle of reciprocity had already been 
accepted by the Imperial Conference and therefore a Bill conferring 
powers on the Governor-General-in-Council in his discretion to make 
rules for the purpose enforcing reciprocity is in itself unobjectionable. '" 
But the moment selected for this legislation may in some quarters 
be regarded as unfortunate, especially when accompanied by speeches 
in favour of retaliatory measures. It is but natural that there 
should be a desire in your mind publicly to express your determi¬ 
nation to befriend and support Indians overseas to the best of your 
ability ; but I must express serious doubt whether your object will 
be effected by these means. Will their position be improved politi¬ 
cally and materially by steps in the nature of retaliation, and may 
it not have an opposite effect and make their situation more difficult I 
Have they been consulted 1 Is it their wish I Apart from other 
considerations, will it help India ? I shall not dwell upon the 
subject. The Bill cannot reach the other Chamber this session and 
meanwhile there will be opportunity for further information and 
reflection.” 

After making this “funeral oration'’, as members called it, His 
Excellency then prorogued the Assembly to meet again, after tho 
general election, in January 1924. 
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Legislation During the Simla Session 1923 

The first measure which came up before the Assembly was a Bill 
further to amend the INDIAN STAMP ACT, 1899, the principal 
object of which was to raise the stamp duty on promissory notes pay¬ 
able on demand. Sir Basil Blackett moved on the 2nd of July that it 
be referred to a Select Committee. An attempt to organise opposition 
to the Bill by way of protest against the certification of the Salt Tax 
in March proved abortive and the motion was agreed to, by 38 votes 
to 27. In the Select Committee’s report in the Assembly it was 
eventually decided to leave unaltered the rate of duty on demand 
promissory notes for Bs. 250 or less ; to fix the duty at two annas 
in the case of notes of a value exceeding Rs. 250 but not exceeding 
Bs. 1,000; and to fix the duty in other cases at four annas. The 
Bill in this form was passed by the Legislative Assembly on the 16th 
and by the Council of State on the 24th of July. 

Tho Indian PAPER CURRENCY Act, 1923, wa3 designed to 
reduce the working costs of the mints by obviating the necessity of 
re-coinage of withdrawn coin at a time when the stock of silver 
coin is large, and to increase from 5 crores to 12 crores of rupees the 
amount of emergency currency which may he issued against Bills of 
Exchange; the object of the latter provision being to provide 
additional currency at times when the trade demand is greater than 
usual. 

Code of CIVIL PROCEDURE Amendment Bill.—Under 
section 60 of the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908, as it stood 
before tho enactment of this measuro, tho salary or allowance of 
public officers and servants of railway companies and local autho¬ 
rities while on duty wore protected from attachment in execution of 
decrocs to tho extent of (a) tho whole salary wlioro tho salary was 
not in excess of Rs. 20 a mouth, (b) Rs. 20 monthly whore tho salary 
exceeded Rs. 20 but did not exceed Rs. 40 a month, and (c) one-half 
of the salary in any other case. A Bill was introduced to raise the 
limits of Rs. 20 and Es. 40 referred to in clauses fa) and (b) above 
respectively, to Rs. 40 and Rs. 80, the object being to rovise the pro¬ 
vision in view of tho increase in tho cost of living which has taken 
place since the original provision was enacted. 

MAHENBRA PRATAB Estates Act.-A Bill to provide for 
tho forfeiture of the ostates and other property of the exile Raja 
Maliendra Pratab SiDgh who tried to conspire with the Gormans to 
overthrow British Rule, and for their grant, subject to conditions, to 
his son, which had been passed by the Council of State in March 
last, reeoived the approval of the Assembly in July and became law. 

ABOLITION of TRANSPORTATION BILL.—The Bill to 
abolish the punishment of transportation in respect of criminal 
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offences which bad boen referred to a Select Committee in March 
came up for consideration of the Select Committee’s report 
by the Assembly on the 9th of July. The Solect Committee sug¬ 
gested that further proceedings should not be taken on the Bill and 
that Local Governments should be consulted with a view to enact¬ 
ment of a measure calculated to replace sentences of transportation 
by sentences of imprisonment graduated in rigour. The report of 
the Solect Committee was agreed to after the Homo Member had 
made it clear that it was impossible to accept a suggestion emanating 
from Dr. Gour that the whole system of punishments in India should 
be revised on the lines of the system in force of the United Kingdom. 

Another Government Bill which was passed into law was the 
LAND ACQUISITION Amendment Bill, which was designed to 
secure to persons whose land is likely to be needed for acquisition 
for a public purpose the privilege of objecting to the proposed acquisi¬ 
tion before it is finally decided upon. 

The CANTONMENTS BILL introduced at the end of March 
which aimed at liberalising the administration of Cantonment areas 
on Municipal lines was passed by the Assembly and laid on the table 
in the Council of State July 1923. 

Mr. Girdbarilal Agarwala attempted to introduce a Bill to repeal 
so much of the Indian CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT Act, 1908, 
as has not already been repealed. He contended that the conditions 
to improve which the Act was passed no longer existed and that it 
had been misused in many cases. The motion for introduction was 
strongly opposed by Sir Malcolm Hailey who referred to the out¬ 
rages in Bengal between tho years 1914 and 1917 on account of 
which action under tho Dofence of India (Criminal Law Amendment) 
Act, 1915, had been taken, and contended that this showed the neces¬ 
sity for some extraordinary powers. Tho Homo Member obsorved 
that there were still persons in Bengal who were anxious to rovivo 
anarchism. In dealing with tho charge made in the report of tho 
Civil Disobedience Inquiry Committee that tho Act had been mis¬ 
applied against Associations whose avowed object was non-violence, 
the Home Member said that if be had the time and if that were tho 
proper occassion he could have shown from the judgments of criminal 
courts, including Sessions Judges and High Courts, the effect which 
such non-violent non-co-oporation had had on the increase of crime, 
and he added that the danger was by no means over. The motion 
for introduction was lost by 46 votos to 20. 

Dr. Gour's Bill to amend tho Code of Civil Procedure, 1908, in 
such a manner as to abolish imprisonment in the civil jail as a method 
of enforcing decrees for the restitution of conjugal rights was duly 
passed into law. Tho same member also attempted to iutroduco a 
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Bill to amend the Indian Penal Code with a view to raising tho age 
of consent in case of rape, The Bill, which was on tho same lines as 
a Bill of Bakshi Sohan Lai which had been rejected by the Assembly 
in September 1922 was refused introduction. 

The samo member’s SPECIAL MARRIAGE Amendment Bill 
which had been passed by the Assembly during the Delhi Session was 
passod in the Council of State. The Bill enables persons professing 
the Hindu, Buddhist, Sikh or Jain religion to marry under the Special 
Marriage Act, 1872, without being forced to declare that they do not 
prof os? thoso roligions, respectively, and applies the provisions of the 
Indian Succession Act to the property of such persons and their issue. 

Two Bills of Mr. Seshagiri Ayyer, of which one seeks to include 
certain classes of heirs hitherto excluded from inheritance under tho 
Hindu Law and the other seeks to alter the order of succession undor 
the Hindu Law in favour of certain classes of heirs in certain parts of 
the country, came up before the Council of State but further consider¬ 
ation was in the case of both Bills postponed till the noxt session. 

Mr. Rangachariar introduced a Bill to consolidate and amend 
tho law relating to LEGAL PRACTITIONERS in India. Tho 
primary object of tho Bill is tho creation of an INDIAN BAR and 
the abolition of distinctions between various branches of the profession, 
two questions in which the public had taken considerable interest 
and which had formed the subject of a Resolution at the very first 
mooting of the Legislative Assembly in Delhi. 

One of the most important pieces of legislation passed into law 
was Mr. Abul Kasem’s Mussulman W AKF ACT, 1923, which 
compels Mutawallis of all Wakfa to furnish within a specified time 
full particulars relating to the trust and to subject the accounts of 
the trust to an annual audit by qualified accountants. 

The last Bill with which the Assembly dealt was tho RECIPRO¬ 
CITY BILL of Dr. Gour for regulating the entry into and residence 
in British India of persons domiciled in other British Possessions. 
It was introduced in the Assembly on the 27th of July and was taken 
into consideration and passed the same day after having been 
subjected to considerable amendment. The object of tho Bill was to 
empower the Governor-General in Council to make rules for tho 
tho purpose of securing that porsons, not boing of Indian origin, 
who are domiciled in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions other 
than British India, the United Kingdom and Ireland, or in any 
Protectorate or territory which is or may be administered by a 
Dominion as a Mandatory on behalf of the Loaguo of Nations, shall 
have no greater rights and privileges as regards entry into and 
residence in British India than are accorded to Indians as regards 
entry into and residence in that particular possession. 
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.LIST OF ACTS 
Passed by the Indian Legislature during the Simla Session 1928. 

1 . Tbe Mahondra Partab Singh Estates Act, 1923 (XXIV of 1923). 

2. The Moorsiiedabftd (Amendment) Act, 1923 (XXV, o£ 1928). 

3. The Code of Civil Procedure (Amendment) Act, 1928 (XXVI of 1923). 

4. Tim Indian Income-tax (Further Amendment) Act, 1928 (XXV Hof 1923) 

6 . Tne Indigo Cess (Repealing) Act, 1923 (XXV1I.I of 1923). 

6 . The Code ot Civil Procedure (Amendment) Act, 1928 (XXIX of 1923). 

7. The Special Marriage (Amendment) Aot, 1923 (XXX of 1923). 

8. The Indian Territorial and Auxiliary Forces (Amendment) Act, 1923 

(AXXI of 1923), 

9. The Indian Lunacy (Amendment) Act, 1928 (XXXII of 1923). 

10. The Indian Army (Amend ment) Act, 1923 (XXXItl of 1923). 

11. The Cutchi Memona (Amendment) Act, 1923 (XXXIV of 1923), 

12. The Code of Criminal Procedure (Further Amendment) Act, 1923 

(XXXV Of 1928). 

13. The Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act, 1923 (XXXVI of 1923). 

14. The 'Vie of Criminal Procedure (Second Amendment) Act, 1923 

(XXXVII of 1923). 

18. The Land Acquisition (Amendment) Act, 1923 (XXXVIII of 1923). 

15. The Indian Ports (Amendment) Act, 1923 XXXIX of' 1923). 

17. The Indian Electricity (Amendment) Act, 1923 (XL of 1923). 

18. The Charitable and Religious TruBts (Amendment) Act, 1923 (XLI of 

1 9 . The Mussulman W-akf Act, 1923 (XLII of 1923). 

1 . 

LIST OF BILLS 

Pending before the Indian Legislature after tfie Simla Session, 1928. 
COUNCIL OF STATE 

1. The Hindn Inheritance (Removal of Disabilities) Bill by Mr T. V 
Seshagiri Ayyar. * *. 

2 The Hindu Law 0 ! Inheritance (Amendment) Bill by Mr. T. V. Seshagiri 
Ajyar. e 

8. Tbe Cantonments Bill, ) 

4. The Immigration into India Blit by Dr. H. S. Gout 

5. The Indian. Succession Bill. 
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6. The Indian Naturalization Bill. ■ 

7. The Legal Practitioners (Amendment) Bill by Mr K C Neo^ 

8. The Illegitimate Sons Bights Bill by Mr. M. 1L Beddi." 

9. The Code of^Civii Procedure (Amendment) Bill by Lala Girdharilal 

1°. The C^e^Criminai Procedure (Amendment) Bill by Bao Bahadur T. 

11. The Adoption Registration Bill by Dr. H 6. Gonr 

12. The Caste Disabilities Removal Bill by Mr. X. M Nayar 

15. The Legal Practitioners Bill by Rao Ba ArT.’ LTgMhaft ^ 
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Statement shotting 


the Desolations adopted by the Legislative Assembly during the Delhi Session , 1928, and 
action taken by Government thereon. 



By whom. 


Subject of Resolution. 


Action taken by Government. 


24-1-1323 ... Mr. B. Yenkatapati- Grant of 25 scholarships to Indians 

raja. for Researoh work. 

-2-23 ... Ur. A. H. Ley ... Workmen’s compensation in agricul¬ 

ture. 


Protection before and after child¬ 
birth of women wage-earners in 
agiculture. 


1 ft 10-2-23 ... Ur. J. Hullah 


10-2-23 


Emigration to Ceylon .7, 


Emigration to Straits Settlements, 
Ualay States, etc. 



Ur. J airmailtsjkvarka-l Adoption of a policy of protection 
das. "—L for India. 


No action taken on account of financial strin¬ 
gency. 

In accordance with the terms of the Resolution 
the Government of India decided to take no 
further action at the present stage in respect 
of the draft conventfon relating to workmen’s 
compensation in agriculture and the recom¬ 
mendation relating to the protection before 
and after child-birth of women wage-earners 
in agriculture. This decision has been com¬ 
municated to the Seorctary General of the 
League of Nations. 

'J Notifications embodying tbe terms and condi¬ 
tions of emigration of unskilled labour to 
Ceylon, the Straits Settlements and the Malay 
States were issued on the 17th February 1923 
in the form in whioh they were approved by 
the Legislative Assembly and migration is 
. taking place in accordance with them, 

In pursuance of Fart (d) of the amended. Resolution 
as finally adopted by the Legislative Assembly, 

' a Tariff Board is under constitution to- institute 
the necessaryenquiries. 
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Statement shooing the Resolutions adopted bp the Legislative Assembly during the Delhi Session, 1928, and 



22-2-25 ... Rai Bahadur G. C. Nag 

27-J3-23 »H 1 Maulvi Miyan Asjad- 
ni*lab. 


9-9-23 ... Mr, J. Hullali ... 

10-9-23 I Mr. K. M. Nayar ••• 


action taken by Ooverment thereon. 

Subject of Resolution, I Action taken by Government. 


Equality of status for Indians in The Resolution was communicated by telegram to 
Kenya, the Secretary of State for India on the 2ith Feb¬ 

ruary 1928. 

State management of all railways in The motion as adopted in the Legislative Assembly 
India. was in the following terms:— 

The Assembly recommends to the Governor General 
in Council that he may be pleased, on expiry of 
their leases, to take over both the East Indian 
Railway and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
for management by the State, 

The contracts of these two lines expire on 21st 
December 1924 and 80th June 1925, respectively, 
' and mean time preliminary questions are being 

considered. 

Emigration to Mauritius ... Notification embodying the terms and conditions 

of unskilled labour to Mauritius was issued on 
the 22nd March 1923 in the form in which it 
was approved by the Legislative Assembly. 

Communal representation ... A copy of the Resolution as adopted by the 

Assembly has been forwarded to all Departments 
of the Government of India and the Subordinate 
Officers with the request that the policy of Gov¬ 
ernment announced in the course of the debate 
should be borne in mind when making recruit¬ 
ment for services under their control. 
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Statement showing the Resolutions adopted by the Council of State during the Delhi Session, 1923, and action 

taken by Government thereon. 

Date. By whom. Subject of Resolution. Action taken by Government, 


31-1-83 ... The Hon'bleMr, D. T. Workmen'* compensation and social In aooordanoe with the terms of the Resolution, 

Chadwick. insurance in agriculture. the Government of India deolded to take no 

further action at the present stage in respect of 
the draft convention relating to workmen's 
compensation in agriculture and the recom¬ 
mendation relating to the protection before 
and after childbirth of women wage-earners 
in agriculture. This decision has been com- 
81-1-23 ... Ditto ... Protection of women and children municated to the Secretary General of the 

wage-earners in agriculture. League of Matrons, 

15-2-23 .« The Hon. Bao Bahadur Terms and conditions of emigration Notifications embodying the terms and conditions 

Sir B. N. Banns, of unskilled labour to Ocylon. of emigration of unskilled labour to Ceylon, 

the Staits Settlements and the Unlay States 
were issued on the 17th February 1323 in the 
15-2.23 ... Ditto ... Terms and conditions of emigration form rn which they were approved by the 

of unskilled labour to Straits Settle- Council of State and emigration is taking place 
ments and Malay States. J in accordance with them. 

18-2-23 w Tbe Hon. Hr. Tainan Industrial finance and industrial The Government of India have decided to take no 
Govind Sale, banks. action on this Resolution, as the subject of indus¬ 

trial finance is primarily a matter for the pro¬ 
vinces, some of which hava already taken action 
on the linen suggested by the Industrial Commis¬ 
sion by means of legislation regulating the grant 
of industrial loans. 
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Statement showing the Resolutions adopted' by the Council of State during the Delhi Session, 1923, dad action 

taken by Government thereon . 

Date. By whom. Subject of Resolution Action laken by Government. 

1$ 6 19-2-23... The Hon’ble Sir Census of production of British The proofs of the first issue of the collection of 
Dimhaw E. Wacha, India. statistics in consolidated form have already been 

received and most of them have been checked; 

. The publication should not now be much delayed, 

28*2-23 ... The Bight Hon’ble V, Appoinment of Indians as Secretary, A copy of the Resolution has been forwarded to 

8. Srinivasa Bastri. Joint Secretary and Deputy Becre- all local Governments and Departments of the 

tary to every Department of the Government of India with the decision of Gov- 

Government of India Secretariat. eminent that, while no fixed ratio could be 

agreed to, the principle of appointing Indians in 
increasing numbers was accepted and that for 
this purpose the possibility of obtaining suitable 
and competent Indian officers from Provincial 
Secretariats should be definitely considered on 
the occurrence of vacancies in the appointments 
in question, 

28-2-23 ... The Hon’ble Bai Ba- Appointment of Indians to the Traffic Railway Administrations were advised to look into 

hadur Lala Bam Inspector cadre (Tranportation the matters 60 that qualified Indians may be ad- 

Saran Das. Section) on State Railways. vanced to the position of Traffic Inspector along 

with Anglo-Indians and Europeans, 

6-3-23 ... The Bight Hon’ble V, Bights and status of Indians in The Resolution was communicated by telegram to 

S. Srinivasa Saatri. Kenya Colony. the Secretary of State for India on the 6th March 

, 1923. 

21-,3-23 ... The Hon’le Bao Baha- Terms and conditions of emigration Notification embodying the terms and conditions 

dnr Sir B. N. Sanaa. of unskilled labour to Mauritius. of emigration of unskilled labour to Mauritius 

was issued on the 22nd March 1923 in the form 
in which it was approved by the Council of State. 
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Bengal Legislative Council 1923 

Summary of Proceedings. 

The FIRST SESSION of the Bengal Connell in 1923 was opened on the 24th 
January, Mr. H. E. A Cotton presiding. The Hon. Sir S. N. Bannerji presented 
the report of the Select Committee on the Calcutta Municipal Bill (see below). 
The Hon. Nawab Nawab Ali Chowdhury then moved that Bengal should 
participate in the British Empire Exhibition in London. The idea of India 
participating in the Exhibition had been started first by members of Bengal 
in the Delhi Assembly and now it remained for Bengal to take the lead. Mr., 
Indn Bhnsan Dutt moved the nationalist amendment that the London authorities 
be made to pay all costs of exhibits sent from Bengal. He wonld have moved 
for rejection of the proposal altogether had not experience in the council taught 
him the futility of such a motion. A strong volume of opinion was in favour 
of his view but in the end the amendment was lost by 63 votes against 26 and 
the main proposition was passed. After some amendments to Standing Orders 
the Council adjourned. 

For the next two dayB there was a severely acrimonious debate over the 
grant to the Calcutta University to save it from bankruptcy, Some money had 
been voted by the Council in the previous July but the Hon, Minister of Educa¬ 
tion had laid down certain conditions which the University refused to accept. 
For the past 6 months a bitter controversy had been raging round this matter 
and the culmination was reached on the 26th Jan. in the Council chamber. 
There was a strong party in the Council who strenuously attaoked the autocratic 
methods of the Vice-Chancellor, Sir Ashutoah Mukherji, in University adminis¬ 
tration, and this party had the support of the Minister, the Hon Mr. P. C. Mitter. 
The mal-administration of University funds by which the University waB heading 
towards bankruptcy wae the target of malicious criticism and several attempts 
were made to cenenre Sir Ashntosh Mukherji and imposing conditions which 
the University thought derogatory to accept. The supporters of Sir Asntosh 
in the Council in their turn attacked the Minister for having delayed the grant 
paseed by the House and for having imposed unauthorised conditions. Iu the end 
however, at the request of Sir Ashutosh Ohowdhury and Mr. Horneli, the D. P. I., 
all motions were withdrawn. This regrettable controversy was finally settled on 
March 22nd. This was announced in the Council by the Education Minister 
when asking for a grant,of Rs. 1,79,000 for education the Minister said : * Some 
members expressed a desire to raise a general discussion regarding the university 
grant. I am glad to inform the House that the question of the financial 
administration of the Calcutta University has been satisfactorily settled. The 
University has given ub an assurance that they were ready to remodel University 
accounts generally on lines suggested by the Accountant-general in so far aa this 
can be done within the funds that are or may be at their disposal.” 

On JAN. 30th the Hon. Mr. Stephenson presented the report of the Select 
Committee on the GOONDA8 BILL which was then considered. Notices of 64 
amendments were given. Some members opposed this act being made permanent 
and amendments were moved that it should remain in force for two years or 
three years which were negatived. There was a heated discussion when the 
motion was brought that this act should not apply to any person taking part in 
political or labour movement as there was a misapprehension that the act was 

20(c) 
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a fresh weapon forged to deal with political and labour movements. Next day the 
Bill was passed. 

The Council next met on February 8 th and 9th to discuss, non-official bills. 
On the second reading of the CALCUTTA BENT BILL which was intended 
to control house-rent Mr. J. Campbell Forrester in moving that the bill 
be referred to a Select Committee cited numerous instances of inflated 
rents and the greed of house-owners and urged that the Government’s duty 
was to protect its people from the rapacity of a number of landlords. Some 
20 members took part in the discussion which was not concluded when the 
Council adjourned. It was taken up again next day when discussion was cut 
short by a statement by the Hon. Sir Surendranath Bannerji that the question 
being one of great difficulty and complexity, the Government had been con¬ 
sidering it ever since October last, and he announced that the Government had 
decided to continue the present Act for a period extending up to the end of 
March 1924. In the meantime a short Bill would be passed extending the 
life of the Act for one year more. A Committee would be appointed to 
consider the question of house accommodation in Calcutta. In view of this 
assurance given by the Minister, Mr. Forrester withdrew hia bill. 

The following non-official motions were then adopted.— 

Mr. I. B. Butt moved that his Bengal Chaukidari Amendment bill 1923 be 
circulated. Messrs. J. N. Basu and S. N. Mullick moved to introduce bills to 
amend the law relating to the Calcutta University. Dr, Hassan Suhrawardy 
introduced a bill to amend the law relating to cruelty to animals, and Prof. S. 0, 
Mookerji introduced one to suppress immoral traffic. 

On Feb. 12th the Calcutta MUNICIPAL BILL was taken up. ThiB was 
the most imporlant piece of legislation in Bengal in 192b ThiB Bill 
was introduced in November 1921 and was considered in Select Committee for 
over six months in more than 40 meetings, and many alterations were made 
in the original Bill, Now the Bill comprised 644 sections with many sub-sections 

P r0yiloe9 - As a result of four hours’ discussion it was decided that 
Maniktola, Cosipore and Chitpur and Garden Beach municipalities should 
be amalgamated with the Calcutta Corporation. 

On Feb. 14th' a large number of Mahomedan members urged 
communal representation in the Calcutta Corporation. Mr. Nasim Ali urged 
that instead of reserving some seats for Mahomedans, there should 
be communal representation for Mahomedans on the Calcutta Corporation. 
A prolonged debate followed and an important suggestion was made by 
Mr. Langford James on the 16th that: let them meet the emphatic 
wishes of the Mahomedans by giving them thirteen seats,- let them recognise 
, . m ttle present state of the development of the country the Mahomedans’ 
claim to communal election was a reasonable one. bnt let the Mahomedans 
recognise that this system could not be expected to continue indeiinitely. 
ii J ome ?*“ B h® content with this privilege for a period of nine 
'♦K S ,f USe r W a ^ at Per* 0 * 1 * Royal Commission was to visit India to 
Of the T,; ,i tte end of nine years they would be in possession 

This nnNtjf tlie , Commi6B ’ on oa communal representation in general, 
to the* p«ii!Lr“decided on Feb. 19th when further discussion on amendments 
communal Pa } reBUmcd by an acceptance of separate 

Mahomedan for Ma homedans. The number of seats allotted to 

wS.cd to wa8 IBised from 13 40 1B - Mahomedan members 

that effect itT. t ^ 19 aa, hber to 19 and several amendments were moved to 

that followed S? °Pf. ose d by Hindus and Europeans and in the discussion 

was severely eriti.ijk’i °* tlle Min5ster in acoeptiug communal representation 
was severely criticised but eventually all amendments were negatived. 
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On Fab 16th the advocates oE W>m ‘n f rauchtse succeeded iu removing sex 
diaqu iLidcation oa the Calcutta Ooi'pjt-kuoa by the casting vote of the 
president, 33 members voting both for and against. 

On. Feb. 21st further discussion of amendments to the Calcutta Municipal 
Bill was resumed. The only important amendment was a demand for plural 
voting. In the Bill one vote was givca to each voter. Tfie amendment urged 
that according to property qualification the voter should be entitled to six votes. 
Representatives of the aristocracy supporting the amendment urged that rich 
men had a greater stake in Calcutta than poor men, that adventurers and birds 
of passage should have no right to citizenship of Calcutta and that rich men 
should have greater voice in the management of the Corporation. The Minister 
and the acting chairman of the Corporation opposed the amendment which 
was negatived. 

On Feb. 23rd a lengthy discussion came up over the insertion of a new 
clause requiring every councillor and alderman to take an oath 'of allegiance. 
An attempt was made by some members to do away with the oath altogether, 
but having failed Kumar. Shib Bhekhareswar Roy (Nationalist) moved the 
deletion of the following clause: * If any person having been elected or appointed 
a councillor or elected an alderman is declared by the local Government to 
have violated his oath of allegiance, suoh person-shall cease to be a councillor 
or alderman.’ He said it was not fair to vest Government with such arbitrary 
powers by which it could brand any councillor without giving such person any 
Opportunity to dispel the dark suspicions against him. Some members observed 
that it was intended to exclude from the Corporation the non-co-operators. The 
Hon, Sir Surendra Nath Banerjee asked would his hon. friends who had been so 
loud in their protest deny the fact that at that moment there was a party out 
for the purpose of wrecking the local bodies and Councils by entering there 1 
The amendment was finally negatived, 33 voting for and 10 against it. 

After a discussion lasting lor three weeks and disposing of nearly 900 
amendments the Calcutta Municipal Bill was finally passed on March 7th, 11123. 
The Hon. Sir Surendranath declared that the passage of the bill meant the fulfil¬ 
ment of one of the dreams of his life. It sought to establish in the great city of 
Calcutta the essential principles of democracy, namely government of the people 
by the people and for the people. It broadened the franchise, enfranchised 
women, removed the fetters of Govt, control, gave an impetus to primary educa¬ 
tion and sanitation, and did all that a true self-governing institution con Id 
bestow on the people. 

The Bengal Budget 

On Feb. 19th the Budget was introduced. It was a deficit budget but 
Government did not propose any taxation bills. In the budget for 1922-23 the. 
expenditure exceeded revenue by 120 lakhs. It was then thought unlikely that 
further retrenchment was possible and new taxations, the Stamp and Court Fees 
Acts and tax on amusements and betting, were resorted to, but expectations as to 
the amount of its yield had not been realised from increased Stamp and Court 
Fees. From Stamp and Court fees Rs. three crores were expected in the 
current year which was 75 lakhs below the anticipation; receipts fell shore 
of anticipations by 76 lakhs, revenue for the year being estimated at 9,66,96,000 
rupees. The year was started with an opening balance of Rs. 67,63,000. The 
total receipts were Rs. 10,33,29,000, the total expenditure Rs. 10,19,98,000 
and the year closed with a balance of Rs. 60,84 000, The total deficit for 1922-23 
was thus Rs, 16,69,000. 

For the current year Govt, now budgettedfoT a revenue of Rs. 10 , 15 , 60 , 000 . 
an increase of Rs. 43,62,000 compared with the current year’s revised rs, imnte. 
Provision bad been made for an expenditure of Rs. 10,21,66,000, an increase of 
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Es. 39,16,000 over the year's revised estimate. The only new item of expendl. 
tore was 41*2 lakhB for the election of the new Legislative Council. Bnbject to 
that and the normal growth of expenditure, as for instance increases of pay 
under time scales, no provision had been made for additional expenditure. 
Expenditure excluding loan operations would be Rs. 6,06,000 over revenue. 
That was considerable improvement over last year's budget, but it made no 
provision for development and allowed for no progress. The budget was prepared 
before the report of the Retrenchment Committee was received and was not 
framed on its recommendations. 

The general discussion on the budget was held for more than 8 days from 
February 26th to 28th and voting on demands began on March 16th and ended 
on March 29th. The main theme dnring the general discussion was the Bengal 
Retrenchment Committee’s report (see I. A. R. 1928 Vol I) which some said 
had suggested very drastic outs while others complained that they did not go far 
enough. The Meston award alBO came in. for a good share of criticism bat the 
absence of any new proposal of taxation was much appreciated. The recom¬ 
mendations of the retrenchment committee which in the total saved some 2 
crores did not meet with any volnme of whole-hearted support in the Council, 
different interests opposing the outs that affected them, and Government 
members and Hon. Ministers also said that effect could not be given to all the 
recommendations but won Id be given only as far as possible. 

On March 16th schemes for SEPARATION of the JUDICIAL and EXE¬ 
CUTIVE FUNCTIONS were dismissed. The principle involved in it had been 
accepted by the Government and a committee presided over by Mr. Justice Greaves 
was appointed for this purpose about a year ago. This committee submitted 
its report recommending a scheme for the separation of Judicial and executive 
functions. Row a resolution was moved in the Council urging Government to give 
effect to the recommendation of the Greaves Committee. Several members 
speaking on the resolution admitted that the scheme formulated by the 
Greaves Committee was not perfect and suggested their own schemes. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Stephenson replying said though he did not like to 
go into the merits' of the question, since the principle had already been accepted 
by the Government, he would not accept the suggestions made. He admitted 
that there wa 6 very strong feeling on the question and the Government was 
out to get a definite scheme which would be given effect to later. After 
comparing the Bengal scheme as recommended by the Greaves Committee 
with those of Behar and the United Provinces, Mr. Stephenson said there 
were various causes for delay in giving effect to the Greaves Committee scheme. 
It was impossible to try the scheme in one or two districts. They must first 
know the future prospects of the officers—the European Services, He opposed the 
resolution which, however, was carried by the non-official majority. 

On March 16th, prior to the voting on budget grants, the Governor Lord 
Lytton addressed the Conncil and announced that the Government was con¬ 
sidering the recommendations made by the Bengal Retrenchment Committee 
and the result would be announced in July next. This had the desired effect, 
i? r “^ tbe . , two da y®’ discussion on demands for grants, the majority 
oi motion for reduction were withdrawn. There was a difference of opinion 
between the two Nationalist leaders as to whether in view of His Excellency’s 
an ^? C !' Bent tbe * press for cuts or not. Mr. Indn Bhusan Dutt 

'T®T ted “ Me toe Governor’s request and considered it would be foolish on 
10 cntB in t!ie budget in accordance with the Retrenchment 
r . c P 0lt- . Kumar Staib Shekhaieswar Roy on the contrary was of 
■ m . ,)cw tk® assurance given by His Excellency he wonld be 
° “ad, and it wonld be a tactical blunder to press their views 
p t to a finish at that stage, Consequently, in the excise demand 
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for Rs. 18,76,000, oat of 82 motions for redaction only one war carried 
making a eat of Ra 6,000. The demands of grant of Rs. 8,89,000 for stamps, of 
Rs. 7,60,000 for forests and of Rb. 18,37,000 for registration were granted without 
a single cat though there were 46 motions for reduction, most of which were 
withdrawn. In making the demand for expenditure under registration the 
Minister said that the Government had effected a cat of Re. 2,31,000 in the 
original demand and he assured the House that before they announced their 
decision in the Coanoil in July, they would very carefully consider every 
recommendation of the Retrenchment committee with regard to the abolition 1 
or the amalgamation of some of the posts. 

On March 20th during the debate on demand for grant of nearly 102 lakhs 
for general administration, a member suggested that retrenchment could be 
effected by discontinuing recruitment to the Indian Civil Service and substi¬ 
tuting cheaper Indian service. The proposal was opposed by a Mohamedan 
member and the representative of the depressed classes who opposed rapid 
Indianisation, on the ground that their communal interests were better safe¬ 
guarded by the European Services, and the demand was agreed to in full. 

On March 21st demand for the grant for Tolice of Rs. 17,8,31,000 was 
discussed. Futile attempts were made to reduce the grant for Assistant 
Superintendents, Deputy Superintendents, European sergeants and constables 
and Military Police. In one motion demanding the redaction of the grant of 
Bb. 194,000 for temporary District Intelligence force by Rs. 94,000, the Govern¬ 
ment was defeated by a non-official majority. During the discussion of this 
motion supporters pointed out that, as the political atmosphere had been 
brightened, there was no necessity of entertaining this almost useless and 
mischievous staff. The Hon. Mr. Stephenson replying said that they would be 
living in a fool's paradise if they thought that nothing was going on in Bengal 
beyond what appeared on the surface. The motion wr carried by 40 voting for 
and 86 against it. The Government accepted another •. : r of Rs, 76,000 in the 
total demand. The original demand of 1 78,31,000 with the cut of Rb. 1,69,000 
was granted. Next day the Hon. Mr. Stephenson replying to a question 
regarding the release of political prisoners said that, in view of the general 
improvement in the political situation the Government considered that the 
provisions of the notification dated 18th November 1921 declaring all volunteer 
organisations illegal were no longer necessary. Toe vnUidiawal of the noti¬ 
fication did not affect the position of persons convicted under the Cri mina l 
Law amendment Act before the notification was withdrawn, but there were 
only 8 such persons in jail. 

. On March 29th the motions for reduction for grants came to a close. After 
all the demands were granted, lire Hon’ble Mafcarr. .‘i of Bcrdwan on behalf of 
the Hon’ble the Finance Member said that when they introduced the estimates 
the deficit was Rs. 4,82,000. Cuts made by departments and also by the 
Council amounted to about Rb 7,87,000 and therefore roughly the position 
then was that they had a surplus of about three lakhs. The heaviest cut 
wr Rs. 4,16,000 which the Irrigation Department gave up in connection with 
tire widening and deepening of Madaripur bcel route. The next one was a cut 
of Rs, 94,000 which the Council effected in the Police Department. 

The Council then stood adjourned. 

The July Session 1923 

The JULY SESSION of the Bengal Council commenced on Monday the 2nd 
July. No resolution was taken up and the Council 1 .ceeded with the con¬ 
sideration of several Government Bills, which with the exception of the Indian 
Salt (Bengal Amendment) Bill excited bnt little public interest. The first 
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Coyer ament Bill was the Bengal Aerial Ropeways Bill to which several 
amendments were moved by Kumar Shibsekhareswar Boy. The Calcutta Port 
(Amendment) Bill waB next taken np and passed without any opposition. 
Toe Hon’ble Ur. Donald then moved that the Indian Salt (Bengal Amend¬ 
ment) Bili be taken into consideration. The object of the Bill was to 
confer greater powers on the Excise and Police officers to prevent the so-called 
illicit manufacture of salt and to facilitate the realisation of salt duty. The 
Bill was pnt to the vote and on being declared carried a poll was demanded. 
On a division it was found that 42 members voted against and only 28 voted 
for the Bill which was thus thrown off. 

The next business was the introduction of a Bill by Sir Surendra Nath 
Bannerji to provide for certain matterb in connection with the Budget Estimate 
of the Corporation of Calcutta for the year 1924-26, the fixing of the rates at 
which the consolidated rate and the taxes for that year shall be levied and 
imposed, and the arrangements to be made in connection with the raising of loans 
during that year, for the fixing of the percentage of the consolidated rate in 
respect of the added areas during the four succeeding years, and for the amend¬ 
ment of section 20 of the Calcutta Municipal Act, 1923, in respect of the 
qualification of electors, The Bill was opposed by Dr. Framatha Nath Banerjee 
who criticised the principle and object of the Bill which was, however, 
introduced and referred to a Select Committee. , 

The Bengal Smoke Nuisances Bill to amend the existing Act was then 
introduced and passed by the Council. Sir Surendra Nath Bannerji then moved 
that the Calcutta Improvement (Amendment) Bill be rei erred to a Select 
Committee with instructions to submit their report in time for its consider¬ 
ation by the Council at the next August session. The motion was carried. Two 
other Government Bills were introduced by the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur 
of Burdwan vis.; the St. Thomas School Bill and the Bengal Tenancy (Uthandi 
Amendment) BiU. Both the Bills were referred to a Select Committee. 


On July 4th. there was a lively debate in the Council over the * CHAR 
MANIaR * incidents in which the police were alleged to have perpetrated in¬ 
human outrages on a whole village, killing, maiming, raping helpless women 
when the men had all fled before their approach. Babu Indu Bhasan Dutt 
moved for an adjournment of the House to discuss the happenings at 1 bar 
Maniar. The magisterial enquiry the result of which was issued to the Press 
by Govt, was an exculpatory, a whitewashing affair, and he wanted to have a 
thorough and shifting enquiry. Many non-official members spoke feelingly and 
eloquently on those incidents whioh had caused a sensation throughout the 
country and appealed for an enquiry by a Committee of officials and non-officiate 
™*® the serious allegations against the Earidpur Police. Mr. Birtley, thief 
secretary to the Government, and Mr. Stephenson strongly opposed the motion 
»nd fried to defend the Magistrate from the allegations made against him. 
lot Government members could not convince the House why the inhabitants of 
bar Maniar * deserted the vrilage nor could they meet the serious allegations 
made against the police by several women. The motion was eventually talked out. 

On this day the House discussed a non-official resolution urging that the 
SKS™* 11 * J* P™ loncrfl fa y whipping for breach of jail discipline should be 
ahonsaed. The Hon. Mr. Stephenson stated that Government bad issued 
wtrietmg whipping to cases of mutiny, incitement to mutiny and 
awac* on jail officers, and they were of opinion that it should be retained for 
suen °sences. The resolution was put to the vote and carried by 66 voteB 
n Vi of Burdwan and the three Ministers *did not vote. 

y 3 L d ^ Government sustained another heavy defeat over the 
v ge T, C J JOn ) cidari (Amendment) Bill. The Bill winch was introduced 
council by Babu Indubhusan Dutt sought to invest the Union Panchayets 
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with a little real power by enabling them to determine the number of Chaukidars 
that wonld be appointed in any village. Baba Indabhasan Dntt made out a 
fairly strong case for the proposed change in the Chaukidari Act and observed 
that he who paid the piper should call for the tune. The Eon’ble Mr. Stephenson 
strongly objected to this nominal concession. On a call for a division it was found 
that 63 members voted for the Bill while the Government found only 32 
supporters. Two other Bills for the amendment of the Bengal Village Self- 
Government Act were introduced in the Council by Shah Syed Bmdadul Haq and 
Baba Bejoy Prosad Singha Boy respectively but they were lost. 

There were 77 non-offlcial resolutions on the agenda of which only 9 were 
moved on the 4th. and the 6th. when after discussion they were either 
withdrawn or defeated. The Coonoil then adjourned to the August Session. 

August Session 1923. 

The last session of the first reformed Bengal Counoll met on the 15th August 
to conclude the business of the Council and for Govt, to make supplementary 
demands. The Hon. Mr. Donald laid on the table a certification by the Governor of 
Bs. 50,000 for the Police which the Council had refused in March last. The 
Hon. Sir Surendranath presented the report of the Select Committee on the 
Calcutta Improvement Bill which was passed. Next day he introduced the Select 
Committee report on the Calcutta Municipal Bill which made provision for the 
budget of the new Corporation for 1924-25. This too was after considera¬ 
tion passed. The St. Thomas’ School bill was then passed. The Bengal Muni¬ 
cipal bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to Municipalities in Bengal 
was then introduced. 

On AUGUST 18th Supplementary Demands were taken np. Mr. J. Ronald 
moved that Bs. 15,700 be granted for expenditure in connection with the parti¬ 
cipation of Cooperative, Industries and Agriculture departments in the Calcutta 
Exhibition as a preliminary to tbe British Empire Exhibition. Bai Hnrendranath 
Chandhri moved an amendment that the demand be refused as the decision 
of the Cabinet regarding the Kenya question had caused a good deal of searching 
of heart amongst Indians. After a number of nationalist members had strongly 
supported the amendment refusing the grant, it was negatived, 33 voting for 
and 66 against it, and the original motion for grant of the demand was passed. 

On Aug 20th the Council passed a Bill for the euppession of immoral 
traffic, but rejected the Cruelty to Animals Bill which waB opposed on the ground 
that it wonld not achieve the object aimed at. The Council then considered 
non-offlcial resolutions and agreed to a motion for an urgent amendment of the 
electoral rules so as to allow a man who would otherwise be disqualified owing 
to having been imprisoned to exercise his franchsie. Dr, Pramathanath 
Bancrjee made a last attempt to have political prisoners released and 
moved that all persons who were then undergoing sentences of imprison¬ 
ment in Bengal for offences of a political character be released. The Hon. 
Mr. Stephenson opposing the motion said that there were seven persona who 
had been convicted under the Criminal Law Amendment Act three of whom 
refused to undertake to be of good behaviour. There were 17 persons convicted of 
seditious speeches and writings. Government bad been very lenient to that 
class and had withdrawn cases freely when editors and printers undertook not to 
violate the law in future. The resolution was negatived. 

The Council was prorogued on Aug. 21st by Lord Lyfcton who made a 
lengthy review of the work of the last three years and said be felt that the ex¬ 
perience gained had been of the utmost value as training in the exercise of 
responsibility, but the progress made in utilising the machinery of constitution 
had been small. Financial difficulties have been the source of disappointment 
to both the Council and tbe Ministers, and one of the most argent problems 
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whi<* would confront the new Council would bo to decide in consultation with 
Government between the evils of fresh taxation and farther postponement of 
the nation-building activities. 

Referring to the Calcutta University His Excellency said that the conference 
which opened the day before at Government House had already given sufficient 
promise of success to justify his expressing the hope that the fears that Govern- 
ment might abandon legislation or might do anything to injure the University 
were groundless. The Government had no intention of abandoning legislation 
and the University authorities had expressed the desire that it should be token up 
at once. He hoped the Government would be able to introduce legislation m 
the next session of the Couneil, He then prorogued the Council. 


The U. P. Legislative Council 

Summary of Proceedings—1923 

The U. P. Legislative Connell was opened on JANUARY 29th, 1923, by 
H. E, the Governor 8ir William Marrie who Bignalised the occasion by an 
announcement of the release of all political prisoners by his Govt. This was 
very grt efully received by the members as a gesture of peace and good will for 
which Hie Excellency was warmly thanked. After question time a member 
wanted to move an adjournment of the House to discuss tbe Peel espatch on 
further reforms but the President disallowed it. A non-official resolution of 
Mr. Shakir Ali that 'if within the next three monthB after a resolution is adopted 
by the Oouncil Government finds that it is not prepared to give effect to such a 
resolution, it will inform the Council of the reasons for its decision* evoked a 
warm debate. The resolution was earned against Govt, by 43 against 32. 

Next day, Jan. 30th, tbere were five non-official resolutions on the agenda 
of which only one was carried and the rest either withdrawn or loBt. The one 
carried wae with respect to time-scale and grade-pay to model school teachers 
moved by 8. Ali Nabi. 

The whole of the next day’s sitting waB taken up with a resolution for the 
establishment of a Chief Court for Ondh moved by the Home Member who laid 
down the general lines of the scheme. He said that this was a long-standing 
pledge given by Govt, bnt as the Secretory of State wanted to ascertain tho 
views of tbe Council, Govt , had brought the matter before the House. The Oudh 
members and specially the rich talukdars strongly supported the proposal which 
was passed, 
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On Feb. let there were Bix resolutions on tbe agenda three of which related to 
the extension of right to vote in Council elections to women. There were a large 
number of ladies in the visitor's gallery. Pandit I. N. Gartn moved that the 
disqualification prescribed in the electoral rules for regulation on the elec*oral 
roll be removed in respect of women. Hon, Mr. O’Donnell remarked that officials 
would refrain from taking part in the debate. The reso.ntioa was supported 
by members from all communities and of all shades of opinion, the iilahomedau 
members assuring that notwithstanding purdah they coaid lend it their support 
since the measure was permissive and not obligatory. The resolution was carried 
without a single dissentient voice. There was strong official opposition to a 
resolution to the effect that steps should be taken to make at least two appoint¬ 
ments to Judgeships from amongst the members of the bar. The Hon’ble the 
Finance Member emphatically declared that it was impossible for the Government 
to carry out such a proposal biucc it would be a grave injustice to tbe members 
of the t-ivil Service who had a sort of vested interest in these postB. The 
resolution was carried inspite of official opposition by a narrow majority o( 
2 votes. 

On Feb. 2nd only two resolutions were discussed. One pressed for the 
abolition of the posts of Assistant Commissioners of Excise, but the motion 
was lost on the ground that adequate supervision was essential in the Excise 
Department. The other resolution was to the effect that there should be no 
farther increase in the existing water rates for different crops. The sup¬ 
porters pointed out the suffering of caltivators, their inability to pay taxes and 
the risk of growing discontent amongst tbe peasantry. The motion was put to 
vote and carried by a narrow majority of 24 votes to 21. 

On Feb. 3rd the Hon’ble the Finance Member presented SUPPLEMENTARY 
DEMANDS of which one was for Rs. 36,000 and odd under the head “ Police ” to 
make an organised attempt on a considerable scale to pnt a Btop to depredations 
of the dangerous gangs of armed Banna dacoits infesting submontane 
areas in Kohilk&nd and Kumann districts, and the contiguous portion 
of the Tarai. Another demand was for about Rs. 8,000 as contribution 
to the King Edward Hospital iu Benares. The largest demand amounting to 
nearly 31 lakhs was to remit arrears in revenue. The arrears were due to 
the fact that Taquavi (loan advanced to agiculturists without interest) granted 
in the past to peasants in Muttra district could not be realised by reason of 
impoverishment of the people by successive famines. The Council granted every 
item on the demand list with the exception of one of Rs, 926 which the Finance 
Member thought fit to withdraw. It related to the pay of the personal assistant 
to the Legal Remembrancer. After demands and grants bad been disposed of 
the Hon’ble Minister in charge moved that tbe Bill to amend the Excise Act 4 
of 1910 be referred to a Select Committee the personnel of which the Hon. 
Minister bad drawn up. 

On Feb. 6th three non-official motions were discussed and then withdrawn* 
On Feb, 6th the Council Bat for less than half an hoar and then adjourned 
to the 26th. At question-time Pandit Brijnandan Prasad Miara elicited 
tbe information that political prisoners classified as such only, with the 
exception of one, were released in pursuance of the announcement made by Hie 
Excellency on the opening day of the session. The Pandit then asked for leave 
to move an adjournment of the House to consider the detention in jail of 
political prisoners not classified as political prisoners except tbe one mentioned 
in the Governor’s address. The President refused leave on the ground that the 
question had been discussed over and over in the Council and tbe announcement 
by HIb Excellency was perfectly clear. The report of the select committee on the 
Bill to further amend the Oudh Rent Act was then presented and it was 
passed without amendments or speeches. 
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On Feb. 26th when the Council resumed its session business was purely non- 
oftioial and six resolutions were discussed of which three were carried, the 
more important being one by Pandit Qobustk Nath Misra asking for 
an increase in the number of listed posts in the cadre of magistrates and 
collectors open to deputy collectors and the Government did not prefer to go to 
a division, so overwhelming were the odds against them. Govt, narrowly escaped 
another defeat on the resolution for investing the Allahabad High Court with 
original civil jurisdiction. The tie was 19 to 19 and the motion was los(^ by the 
casting vote of the President. 

Ft. Gokaran Nath Misra’s-motrion was : “ That this Council recommends to 
his Excellency the Governor in Council that steps be taken to raise the number of 
appointments in the cadre of ‘magistrates and collectors of a district' open 
to the executive branch of the United Provinces Civil-Service from two to four,* 

It was carried. 

Bai Mashal Singh Bahadur moved :— 1 That this Council recommends to 
the Government to appoint a committee of official and non-official members of 
the Council to consider the regulations governing elections to the Council and to 
recommend to the Government such changes therein as may he necessary,* 
This also was carried. 

Mr. Zafar Husain moved‘ That this Council recommends to the Govern¬ 
ment to take steps to invest the High Court of Judicature at Allahabad with 
original civil jurisdiction. 1 Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra moved an amendment 
for the substitution of the words ‘ to institute an enquiry into the advisability 
of investing * for the words 1 to take steps to invest.’ Before the amendment 
was negatived Bai Saheb Sita Barn's amendment for the insertion of the word 
‘ ordinary * between the words * with ’ and ‘ original and for the addition of the 
following words at the end of the resolution were carried : 4 The consequent 
increase in the number of judges of the Allahabad High Court being drawn 
from among practising lawyers and members of the United Provinces Judicial 
Service.’ After a long debate however the amended motion was lost by the 
casting vote of the President. 

On Feb. 27th there was again a volley of questions on the release of political 
prisoners. After question-time the President announced that he disallowed, as 
being out of order, a motion of Pandit Hirriay Nath Knnzru for the adjournment 
of the Council to reconsider tbe cases of all political prisoners not yet released. 
Non-official business was then taken up. A resolution of Pandit Hirday Nath 
Knnzrn that approval of the Council. should be got in revision by Government 
of irrigation rates roused some interest, but the Finance Member’s prompt 
acceptance of the principle of consulting the Council before future enhancement 
was taken up rendered voting unnecessary and the resolution was withdrawn. 
The next resolution was that of Bai Sita Bam Saheb about the reconstitution 
of the Allahabad University which came in for vehement speeches on both sides 
and even among the Liberal members there was divergence of opinion. The 
bon. Mr, Chintamani was uncompromising and presented a closely argued case 
against the resolution which was however earned by 31 against 24. The 
motion was‘ That this Conncil recommends to the Government that the 
external side of the reconstituted Allahabad University as such be abolished, that 
it be recognised instead as the University of Agra of the affiliating type, and 
that a committee be appointed to draw up tbe necessary legislation at an early 
- date with a view to submit it to the present Legislative Council as far as 
possible.’ 

Though defeated the bon. Mr. Chintamani made a statement in tbe end to the 
effect that conBistenly with the opinion he had expressed he bad no intention of 
taking any action on the resolution. But he would not set an awkward precedent 
of resigning on account of an adverse vote aB the resolution of the Council was 
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only a recommendatioa The Council could however move a vote of want of 
confidence in bim when the budget was before the Council (see p. xiii.) 

Leave was given to Pandit Brijnandan Prasad Hisra to introduce a Bill to 
amend the U. P. Municipalities Act. 

The U. P. Budget 1923-24. 

On Feb. 28th. the Hon’ble Mr. O'Donnell, Finance Member, presented the 
Budget. He stated, inter alia, that the financial year 1922-23 Btarted with a 
legacy of deficit in revenue account amounting to Be. 59,19,990 from the year 
preceding and to make things worse the Council last year passed a deficit budget. 
The revenue anticipated in the budget of 1922.J3 was Bs. 13,02,46,000. The 
expenditure totalled Rs. 13,23,16,000. Thus the deficit in revenue accounts was 
anticipated to be Bs. 79,89,000. The forecast had been falsified in more than 
one fortunate way. Actual revenue yielded had fallen short of the estimate by 
a sum of Bs. 43,21,00 and then an additional expenditure of Bs. 23 laklu had 
to be provided for. Thus the actual deficit at the close Of 1922-23- was no less 
than R«. 14,68,30,00. The revenue for the next year had been estimated at Bs. 
12,78,80,000. As against this the charges against revenue, that is, the estimated 
expenditure showed in the budget a total of Bs, 13,29,81,000. This included 
a sum of Bs, 3,33,000 for capital outlay on Bar da canal, excluding which 
the estimated revenue had fallen short of expenditure by Bs. 47,68,000, 
Adding up the sum to that deficit in the revenue account at the end of 1922-23, 
that is the sum of Bs. 146,83,000 the total amount of deficit at the close of the 
budget year would be Bs, 194 half lakbs. This total amount of nearly 2 crores 
in deficit, the Finance member stated, was to be diverted from the loan funds. 
He added that the Government of India had agreed to make the U. P. 
Govt, a loan of 102,81,000 an account of the Sarda canal. But there was no 
denying the fact that revenue acoouat must be balanced without farther delay. 
To effect this, in his opinion, taxation was imperative. 

Taxation Measures 

Continuing, the Finance member remarked that retrenchment had been 
effected in every possible way, but there was a limit to it. So he proposed three 
new -taxation measures : enhancement of Court-fees, enhancement of Stamp duties, 
and imposition of a duty on Motor vehicles. These would yield nearly Bs. 66 
lakhs in revenue, thuB leaving the provincial Government a balance of 
Bs. 45,08,000 at the end of 1923-24 which could be utilised to replace a small 
portion of the money diverted from the United Provinces loan owing to previous 
deficits. 

On March 6th was started the general'discussion on the budget and lasted 
till the 7th. It wsb clear from speeches that no unreasoning opposition would 
be offered to the extra taxation on the part of non-official members. Last year 
the members refused to agree to the raising of the rates of court fees, but this 
year the proposal met with a better fate. This change of attitude on the part of 
the Council waB due to the realisation of the fact that otherwise it would not be 
possible to bridge the gap between revenue and expenditure, and that under the 
present regime a policy of retrenchment and economy will be f o'lowed in right 
earnest. Pandit Hirdayanatb Kunzrn referred to the possibility of levying in 
future death and succession duties for enabling the Government to devote more 
funds to the nation-building departments. Regarding retrenchment Mr. Blunt 
stated that Government was not going to stop retrenching simply because the 
Economy Committee was going to begin. As an evidence of Government’s 
sincerity he pointed out that since the Finance Member delivered bis speech on 
February 28 last, further reductions to the extent of Bs. 4 1-2 lakhs had been 
made. The members of the Council wanted that the operations of the taxation hills 
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be limited to one year, and the Finance Member showed great reasonableness in 
agreeing to their wishes in the matter. 

On March 7th the three taxation Bills were introduced by the Hon'ble Mr. 
O’Donnell and they were farther referred to Select committees. They were for 
the enhancement of the Court Fees and Stamp duty and the imposition of a tax 
on Motor vehicles. The first two met with some non-official opposition, but 
eventually the motions for reference to Select committees were carried. 

From March 8th was taken up voting on demands liem by item. Seven 
demands in all were disposed of on the first day, aggregating 156 lakhs on Land 
Revenue, Excise, Registration and Irrigation, and the ants made by the Council 
amounted to only 9 lakhs. 

On the March 10th the hon. Mr. Ohintamani enjoyed a great‘ parliamentary’ 
triumph over a motion in the name of Sayed Ali Nabi for redaction of the 
Minister’s salary by one rupee per month which wub a motion of censure conse¬ 
quent on his attitude towards the Council’s resolution on an affiliated University 
for Agra. The member was not in his place when the time for the motion came. 
The Minister’s chance cpme when he was called upon to reply to the motion of 
Mr, Kapur for reduction of the salaries of both the Ministers with a view to 
retrenchment. His vindication of bis ‘challenge’ to the Council on the 27th 
February fairly swept the House off its feet. The position he had taken op was, 
he declared, wholly in accordance with the best traditions of parliamentary 
precedents in England. Except the mover and the Minister who replied no body 
spoke on the motion which was withdrawn. 

On March 12th a vote of censure on the Government waB passed when the 
Council carried by a majority of 26 against 16 the motion of Bat Sahib 
Sita Ram for a reduction of the demand under general administration by 
Rs. 100 as a protest against the non possumus attitude of the Government in 
the matter of the release of the remaining political prisoners. Another -impor¬ 
tant divnon -was on the motion of Pandit Hirday Nath Knnaru who wanted 
to elicit information from the Government as to whether both the Ministers 
and Members of the Executive Council—the two halves of the Government— 
were consulted before a decision was arrived at. The Finance Member’s 
persistence in a technical objection drove the House to a division which however 
resulted In a majority for the Government. After five or six motions for a 
reduction of the demand on ‘ administration of justice ’ were lost or withdrawn, 
tb? House began to show signs of thinuing and a cry of ‘ quorum]’ was raised. 
Th> bell brought in a handful of members. The President at once rose and 
put not only the whole demand under ‘ admistration of justice * but also that 
under * jaii. and criminal settlements ’ and declared them voted. 

On March 18th the Police budget was discussed and passed with some 
cuts. Next day the Education demand was presented and passed with but 
litt e alteration save some reductions proposed by the Minister himself. On 
Maicb 16th Medical and Public health demands were presented by the Minister 
Pt. Jagac Narain. On March 16th there was prolonged discussion on the 
demand for Agriculture but on:y a smail cut of Bs. 10,000 wbb made. On the 
id. lowing duys the other demands were passed with inconsequential cuts. 

On March 24th the Council sat less than half an hoar. The Hon. Mr. Chinta- 
mani formally presented the select committee’s r port on ihe O. P. Excise Act. 
fandjt Brtjnandan Prasad Misra introduced a Bill to amend the U. P. Municipa- 
Act but his motion to refer it to a select committee was negatived by 29 
against 11 votes. 

, ^® ar ®h 27th the U. P. Land Revenue Act Amendment Bill was introduced 
and passed without discussion and *•> also was the Excise Bill, which had two 
amendments on the paper in the name of Mr. Kapur, both of which were ruled 
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oat of order by the President, The report on the Stamp Bill was also 
presented. 

On March 28th the Finance Member moved that the Bill to amend 
the Coart Fees Act as amended by the select committee be taken into 
consideration and explained the main changes made by the select committee. 
While the original estimate of the yield was 40 lakhs, as a result of the 
changes the present estimate of the yield was 20 lakhB and thus the 
select committee had effected a reduction of 50 per emit. One of the chief 
features was that the maximum fee would not exceed Bs. 4,500 which was 
lower than the maximum in such other provinces where there was maximum 
fixed. The bill was then passed. 

On March 29th non-official resolutions were taken up. Pandit Gokaran 
Nath Misra moved: 1 That this Council recommends to his Excellency the 

Governor-in-Council that the building known as the Imperial Hotel be not sold.’ 
The finance member said that Govt, would not take part in the debate and their 
members were free to vote. Govt, wanted to be guided by the Council. The 
resolution was put to the vote and carried by 40 against 12. 

Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra then moved : ‘ That this Council recommends 
to the Govemor-in-Conncil that the Government do borrow, as requisite from 
Messrs. Martin and Company from year to year at a rate of interest which 
may be settled from year to year and not exceeding six per cent, in the current 
year, such Bums of money as will enable the Council Chamber to be constructed 
as early aB possible.’ The Finance Member announced again that the Govern¬ 
ment would not take part in the discussion or the voting, that official members 
would vote as they chose. He explained a constitutional point that the budget of 
every year should have to show the amount borrowed and the interest to be paid. 
Bai Hit* Bam Baheb moved the following amendment‘ Add the following 
at the end : “ Subject to the proviso that a further reduction in the total outlay 
on the Council Chamber be, if possible, effected at an early date and that 
each year’s liability will be brought up before the Legislative Council prior to 
its being incurred.’’ The amended resolution was then put to the vote and 
carried by 34 against 16. 

On April 3rd the remaining taxation measure were passed. The passage of the 
Stamp Bill on this day proved even less difficult than that of the Court Fees 
Bill, for throughout the Finance Member was most concilatory and there was 
hardly an amendment of any importance which he did not accept with or with¬ 
out modification. He said that the original Bill was identical with the 
Bengal Act except for some concessions which the local Government made for 
the poorer classes over and above those in the Bengal Act. The Finance member 
next moved that the Bill to impose a tax on motor vehicles as amended by 
the select committee be taken into consideration. He said that the original 
estimate of yield from this measure was nine dakks but the present estimate 
was about four and a half lakhs. 

Next day the Council was prorogued after the passing of tbe Motor 
Vehicles Bill and the voting of supplementary estimates. Over this Government 
, had two defeats : one on the question of gwing retrospective effect to the 
Nincreased salaries of deputy conservators of forests and the other in reierence to 

scheme of tbe reorganisation of the C, I. D. The Finance Member moved 
for the grant of R$. 6,600 under Forests. The sum was required to enable Govern¬ 
ment to give retrospective effect to the increase of salary of the extra dtpnty 
conservators of forests promoted to the imperial service. Pandit Hirday Nath 
Kunzru moved a reduction by Bs. 3,000. He objected to retrospective effect 
being given. The amendment was carried by 82 against 24 votes. The Finance 
Member then'moved for a nominal grant for the C. T \ Pandit Hirday Nath 
Kunzru moved the omission of the demand as the fact as that the pay of the 
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third assistant to the deputy inspector general had been provided twice in the 
budget. Tftat of course did not redound to the credit of Govt. The amendment 
was carried by 29 against 26. Mr* Chintamoni then moved the grant of a 
lor Bs. 23,346 under Civil Works for extension of laboratory of the 
Shajahanpur Sugar works; Cbondhry Mukhcar Singh moved an amendment 
ter postpon emen t bnt the demand was voted on the Hon. Minister’s assurance 
of the importance of the work. The other demands were then voted without 
discussion. 

The October Session ' 

The last session of the Council, before it was finally dissolved for the elections, 
was held on the 24th October 1923. 

Next day the only business before the Council was the voting of supple¬ 
mentary estimates in the course of which Government scored a viotory by a large 
majority in the matter of granting Jsgirs to the Atnan Sabha workers which was 
the only subject on which there was anything like a debate. The amount of the 
demand was Be. 6,330, In March 1922 the late Governor had desired to grant 
rewards in the shape of assignments or remissions of land revenue to persons 
who bad rendered loyal support daring the non-co-operation upheaval of 
1921-22. Proposals were accordingly called for and it was intended to grant 
assignments to the extent of Be. 6,330 and to give remissions of revenue 
amounting to Bs. 7,106. The latter was an abandonment of revenue and did not 
require the vote of the Council. Before the assignments could be made it was, 
however, necessasy to obtain funds and accordingly a demand for Bs. 6,330 was 
put forward and passed. 

On Oct, 26th non-official resolutions were discussed. There were 5 reso¬ 
lutions all of which were carried against Government, One of them related 
to the appointment of at least one Indian to the office of Conservator of forests, of 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police and membership of the Board of Revenue. 
The non-officials were en mass* behind the movor Mr. Sajjad Ali Khan. Equally 
solid were they in support of the other resolution relating to the separation of 
Judicial and Executive functions and to the translation into practice of the scheme 
formulated by the committee in that behalf which waB with characteristic ability 
handled by Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzrn who moved it in the absence of Pandit 
Iqbal Narain Gurtu due to illness. The resolution that was looked forward to 
with interest and with no uncertainty as to the result, touching the resignations 
of the late Ministers and the Governor’s acceptance of the same, could not be 
reached being at the bottom of the list. Of the other resolutions carried one was 
to prohibit whipping of prisoners in jail, exactly as passed by the Bengal Council, 
moved by Mr. Chhail B. Kapur, and another was to encourage the hand-spinning 
an4 hand-weaving industries moved by Bai Bahadur Shankar Dayal. 

On Oct 27th the Council was prorogued. Before the prorogation there 
was an important debate on the. motion of Pt, G. N. Misra urging withdrawal 
from the Empire Exhibition. All the speakers on the non-official side gave 
strong expression to the pnblic feeling as they found it in the province against 
the Benya decision and pointed out that eelf-Tespeot outweighed every other 
consideration and contended that the only means of vindicating it waB by 
refusal to have anything more to do with the Imperial function. The principal 
speaker on the Government side was the Minister of Industries who was 
supported by Bun war Jagadisb Prasad who very vehemently opposed the motion, 
conjuring up the springing up of secret societies and revolutionary activities 
in the tail of the Council s decision against participation. The result of the 
division was rather a surprise for the motion waB defeated by 67 votes to 10, 



The Punjab Legislative Council 

Summary of Proceedings—1923 

The Panjab Legislative Council opened on Feb. 26th the Hon’ble Mr, 
CaBson presiding. The Council devoted four hours on two non-official resolu¬ 
tions of which one was carried in an amended form and the debate on the other 
was postponed till the next day when it. was withdrawn. The motion carried 
was to amalgamate the Canal and Revenue Departments at least on one Bajbah 
if hot over the whole canal system. 

Next day, Feb. 27th, an important resolution of Sardar Randir Singh regard¬ 
ing the release of persons arrested in connection with Guru ha Bagh affair and 
the Gurdwara movement over which a lively debate was anticipated was 
postponed to March 8th on Raja Narendranath's request. Mian Beli Ram’s 
resolution for separate jails for political prisoners evoked a warm debate and 
inspite of strong Govt, opposition was carried with a small amendment without a 
division. 

On Feb. 28th official business was transacted. The Hon. La la Harkishenlal 
presented the Select Committee's report on the Punjab Industrial Loans Bill 
which was taken into consideration and passed. Mr. Abott introduced the 
Punjab Fisheries Amendment Bill which was referred to a Select Committee. 

The Punjab Budget 1923-24 

On Maroh 1st Sir John Maynard, Finance Member, presented the budget 
for 1923-24, It showed a deficit of Rs. 93 lakhs against Rs. 171 lakhs, the 
estimated deficit for 1922-23. The total revenue receipts amounted to Rs. 958 
lakhs 29 thousand, Rs. 64 lakhs more than in the current year and the total 
expenditure amounted to 1081 lakhs, Rs. 14 lakhs leas than in the current year. 
Inspite of increased interest charges and sinking fund for the reduction of debt 
which the Government of India required to provide the position, said Sir. 
John Maynard, was admittedly a bad one though better than the previous year. 
Tbe reductions which had been made in the budget in accordance with the 
suggestions in the majority and minority report of tbe Retrenchment Com¬ 
mittee included among others the following. One Secretary to the Government 
was abolished, the emoluments of public prosecutors were reduced by Rs. 60,000, 
the budget grants for repairs to roads were reduced, grants to communication 
hoards were reduced by rupees three lakhs, expenditure on police reduced by five 
lakhs and expenditure in Forest Department reduced by 6 lakhs on the revised 
figures for 1922-23. Towards the close of his speech Sir John Maynard proposed 
a novel experiment. He asked the Punjab investor to invest in the canals of 
bis own province and intimated that sanction had been obtained to the raising 
of a loan of a crore of rupees within tbe Punjab. He hoped public opinion 
would warmly welcome the attempt to finance their own canals by home borrow¬ 
ing. 

On March 6th general discussion on the budget began and ended on the 
following day and was not marked by much opposition to the budget. 

On March 7th there was a keen debate over the motion of the Hon. Mian 
Fatl-i Hussain that tbe Punjab Municipal Amendment B'll as reported by the 
Select Committee be taken into consideration. Notices of as many as 49 amend¬ 
ments were given some of which were accepted and the majority rejected after 
which the bill waB passed. 
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A heated debate centred round the Government's demand for Rs. 88,80,000 
in respect of “ General Administration.” Baja Narendranath who bad given 
notice of two amendments regarding the cut in the Ministers* salaries did not 
move the first which was to the effect that the grant be reduced by Re. 24,000 
with respect to the item of Bs. 120,000 salaries of Ministers but moved the 
second which amounted to a vote of censure on the Minister of Education. It 
»n as follows: ‘ That the grant be reduced by rupee one with respect 
of the item of Bs. 60,000 the salary of the Education Minister." He Btrongly 
criticised the policy of the Hon. Main Fasl-i Hussain in regard to communal 
representation, while Mian Ahmed Tar Kban and Malik Feroze Khan supported 
the Education Minuter and repudiated the charges brought forward by Baja 
Narendranath, The debate was continued on the next day and went on for 
3 hours evoking the greatest communal feeling after which it was lost by a 
huge majority. 

On March 16th the Council disposed of certain minor amendments and lively 
discussion ensued on the motion of Mr. Gan pat Bai that the grant be reduced 
by Rs. 36,000 with respect to the item of “ Commissioners." Mr. Ganpat Bai 
t bat r the majority of the Retrenchment Committee had recommended that 
two out of the five Commissioners should be abolished, while the minority had 
recommended the total abolition of all commissionerehips. Before putting 
the motion to vote the President said that the House when voting on this motion 
should realise that the actual effect of this motion was to force the Govern¬ 
ment. now His Excellency should Interfere under Standing Order 74, to 
remove a distinguished officer from his post, but the Government was perfectly 
free to put in an imperial officer in his place. 

On March 19th the Council made a reduction of Bs. SS SO^DO to cmere 
administration and reduced the demands under ♦ Justiceby Bs 88,976 * id 
jails by Bat 60,000 respectively. Amendments to to 
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On March 20th the Council concluded the budget discussion and mode con¬ 
siderable reductions from several important demands. The total reductions under 
the head “-Police” amounted to Rs. 6,06,044 out of the total demand of 
Rs. 1,66,24,000. The rest of the proceedings of the Council was not marked by 
any lively discussion except the motion of Mr. Ahmed Yar Khan to reduce the 
grant to the University by rupee one to show his disapproval of the present regu¬ 
lations of the Punjab University where, according to him, Mussalmans were not 
fairly represented. The mover amidBt constant interruptions by the President 
went on criticising and attacking the Internal working of the Senate when he was 
asked by the President to resume his seat and his motion .being put to vote was 
lost by 26 to 61 votes. The only other item that provoked some debate in the 
Council was a motion by Mt. Gonpat Bai to reduce the grant under head “ British 
Empire Exhibition” by Rs. 76,600 as he was doubtful as to the utility of 
this exhibition. The motion was rejected and the Council voted a total sum of 
Rb. 9,06,826 under the head “ Industries. 11 The rest of the demands were voted 
without discussion. 

When the Council reassembled on March 21st the debate on Government's 
resolution for the appointment of a committee to consider the ways and means 
for increasing provincial revenues which was moved by Sir John Maynard in 
the last session and the discussion on which was postponed in November last was 
resumed. The majority of non-official members strongly opposed the resolution 
pointing out that no useful purpose wonld be served by the appointment of the 
committee while the Hon. Lain Hartisben Lai and Mr, Miles Irving snpported. 
Sir John Maynard made a lengthy speech pointing out that although the 
Council had effected a total reduction of 26 lakhs from the burfgetted expendi¬ 
ture there was still a deficit of 68 lakhs in the Provincial revenues which 
they will bave to meet in some form or other. Demands having been voted the 
Budget was passed. On March 23rd. the Conncil closed its budget session after 
discussing some minor non-official resolutions, 

October Session 1923 

The last session of the Punjab Legislative Council opened on Oct. 20th. 
Despite a very poor attendance the Council disposed of much important work. 
It referred to Select Committees the Punjab Local Option Bill and the Punjab 
Opium Smoking Bill, passed the Punjab fisheries (Amendment) Bill, accepted 
a resolution regarding the establishment of a Provincial Co-operative Bank, 
elicited information in response to questions of considerable public importance, 
and rejected the morion to refer to a delect Committee the Court Fees (Punjab 
Amendment) Bill. After questions S. Dasaunda Singh moved that in view of the 
serious situation that had arisen by reason of tbe declaration of the Shromani 
Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee and tbe Akali Dal as unlawful associations 
the day’s proceedings be adjourned. The President ruled it out of order. 

On Oct. 22nd B. S. Lala Thakar Dass moved “ that this Council recommends 
to the Government that snch of tbe prisoners convicted of offenceB of a political 
nature, vis, offences under the Prevention of Seditions Meetings Act, the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, Chapter Till (offences against the Public tranquility) of 
the Indian Penal Code, Chapter VI (Offences against the State) of tbe Indian 
Penal Code, and Chapter VIII (Security Provisions) of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, as are still undergoing their sentences and have not been convicted of 
offences involving violence to person or property or incitement to such violence 
be released forthwith.” After a lengthy debate the motion was pnt to vote and 
rejected by an overwhelming majority, 7 voting for and 82 against. 

On Oot. 24th pnrely official business was transacted. .The reports of the 
select committees on the Punjab Local Option Bill and the Punjab Opium 
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March 8th was the non-official day. The resolution demanding release 
of G-urdwara Prisoners was carried in spite of Government opposition. Sardar 
Bandhir Singh movedThis Council recommends to Government that all 
persons arrested in connection with the Gum ka Bagh affair, the Kirpan cases 
and the Gnrdwara movement be immediately released. Sven Moslem members 
supported the motion. An amendment was moved by the Chief Secretary to 
the Govt, who wanted to impose a condition that the released politicals should 
refrain from their wonted activities. To this there was strong opposition as such a 
condition would mar the tenor of the resolution itself. The amendment on being 
put to the vote was rojected by 88 to 26 votes, and the original resolution of 
Sardar Bandhir Singh was then put and carried amidst non-official applause. 

Voting on the budget demands next occupied the Council for the following 
days. On March 13th notices, of a large number of amendments to the Govern¬ 
ment’s demands for relating to forest had been given but most of them 

were not moved as a compromise was arrived at and the Revenue Member pro¬ 
mised to cut Bs. 6 lakhs from the total demand of Bb. 38,38,000, and a motion 
was brought forward to that effect and carried. The Council also reduced 
Bs. 6,000 and odd from the total demand of Bs. 1,36,000 in respect of Registration 
and Bs. 6,00,000 oat of one crore 66 lakhs and odd in respect of Irrigation 
which included 16 per cent redaction by Government under head “ Travelling 
Allowances.” 

A heated debate centred round the Government's demand for Bs. 88,80,000 
in respect of “ General Administration.” Baja Narendranath who bad given 
notice of two amendments regarding the cut vn the Ministers’ salaries did not 
move the first which was to the effect that the grant be reduced by Bs. 24,000 
with respect to the item of Bs. 120,000 salaries of Ministers but moved the 
second which amounted to a vote of censure on the Minister of Education, It 
ran as follows : ‘ That the grant be Tednced by rupee one with respect 
of the item of Bs. 60,000 the salary of the Education Minister.” He strongly 
criticised the policy of the Hon. Main Fasl-i Hussain m regard to communal 
representation, while Mian Ahmed Yar Khan and Malik Feroze Khan supported 
the Education Minister and repudiated the charges brought forward by Baja 
Narendranath. The debate was continued on the next day and went on for 
8 hours evoking the greatest communal feeling after which it was lost by a 
huge majority. 

On Maroh 16th the Council disposed of certain minor and lively 

discussion ensued on the motion of Mr, Ganpat Bai that the grant bo reduced 
by Bs. 86,000 with respect to the item of “ Commission era." Mr. Ganpat Bai 
said that the majority of the Retrenchment Committee had recommended that 
two out of the five Commissioners should be abolished, while the minority had 
recommended the total abolition of all commissionetships. Before putting 
the motion to vote the President said that the House when voting on this motion 
should realise that the actual effect of this motion was to force the Govern¬ 
ment, unless His Excellency should interfere under Standing Order 74 to 
remove a distinguished officer from his post, but the Government was perfectly 
free to pnt in an imperial officer in his place. r J 


On March 19th the Council made a reduction of Bs. 88,80 000 to general 
administration and reduced the demands under 4 Justice’ by Bs. 88 976 and 
jails by Bs. 60,000 respectively, Amendments to the demands under «’police” 
provided some lively discussion and the motion of Bai Bahadur 8ewak Bam to 
reduce the grant by Bs. 6,29,000 with respect to the item of Bs. 629 000 
for ‘railway police,’ was rejected after an interesting and keen debate. 
Another lively debate ensued on the motion of the same member to reduce 
the grant under the Criminal Investigation Department by Bs. 6,000 and the 
working of this department camo in for a good deal of criticism. 
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On March 20th the Council concluded the budget discussion and made con¬ 
siderable reductions from several important demands. The total reductions under 
the head Police” amounted to Bs. 6,06,044 out of the total demand of 
Bsl 1,66,24,000. The rest of the proceedings of the Council was not marked by 
any lively discussion except the motion of Mr. Ahmed Yar Khan to reduce the 
grant to the University by rupee one to show his disapproval of the present regu¬ 
lations of the Punjab University where, according to him, Muesalm&ns were not 
fairly represented. The mover amidst constant interruptions by the President 
went on criticising and attacking the internal working of the Senate when he was 
asked by the President to resume his seat and his motion .being put to vote was 
lost by 26 to 61 votes. The only other item that provoked aome debate in the 
Council was a motion by Mr. Ganpat Kai to reduce the gTant under head “ British 
Empire Exhibition ” by Bs. 76,600 as he was doubtful as to the utility of 
this exhibition. The motion was rejected and the Counoil voted a total sum of 
Bs. 9,06,826 under the bead “ Industries.'* The rest of the demands were voted 
without discussion. 

When the council reassembled on March 21st the debate on Government's 
resolution for the appointment of a committee to consider the ways and means 
for increasing provincial revenues which was moved by Sir John Maynard in 
the last session and the discussion on which was pOBtpo&ed in November last was 
resumed. The majority of non-ofEicial members strongly opposed the resolution 
pointing out that no useful purpose would be served by the appointment of the 
committee while the Hon. Lala Harkishen Lai and Mr, Miles Irving supported. 
Sir John Maynard made a lengthy speech pointing out that although the 
Council had effected a total reduction of 26 lakhs from the budgetted expendi¬ 
ture there was still a deficit of 68 lakhs in the Provincial revenues which 
they will have to meet in some form or other. Demands having been voted the 
Budget was passed. On March 23rd. the Council closed its budget session after 
discussing some minor non-official resolutions. 


October Session 1923 

The last session of the Punjab Legislative Council opened on Oct. 20th. 
Despite a very poor attendance the Council disposed of much important work. 
It referred to Select Committees the Punjab Local Option Bill and the Punjab 
Opium Smoking Bill, passed the Punjab Fisheries (Amendment) Bill, accepted 
a resolution regarding the establishment of a Provincial Co-operative Bank, 
elicited information in response to questions of considerable public importance, 
and rejected the motion to refer to a detect Committee the Court Fees (Punjab 
Amendment) Bill, After questions S. Dasaunda Singh moved that in view of the 
serious situation that had arisen by Teason of the declaration of the Shromani 
Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee and the Akali Dal sb unlawful associations 
the day’s proceedings be adjourned. The President ruled it out of order. 

On Oct. 22nd B. S. Lala Tbakar Dass moved “ that this Council recommends 
to the Government that such of the prisoners convicted of offences of & political 
nature, viz, offences under the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act, the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, Chapter VIII (offences against the Public tranquility) of 
the Indian Penal Code, Chapter VI (Offences against the State) of the Indian 
Penal Code, and Chapter VIII (Security Provisions) of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, as are still undergoing their sentences and have not been convicted of 
offences involving violence to person or property or incitement to such violence 
be released forthwith.” After a lengthy debate the motion was put to vote and 
rejected by an overwhelming majority, 7 voting for and 32 against. 

On Oct. 24th purely official business was transacted. The reports of the 
select committees on the Punjab Local Option Bill and the Punjab Opium 
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Smoking Bill were presented. Government demands for supplementaTr grante ln 
respect Of land revenue, general administratiom adm.ruet at.on of jnst^ and 
the police came np for vote and discussion, and the Council voted Re. 269,253 

out of the total demandsfor Rs. 561,763. 

On Oct. 26th farther demands for supplementary grants were voted. To 

a Government supplementary demnnd of^ Bs - 60 >* 48 ™ Ra^OOOO 

Lai a Ganpat Rai moved an amendment that the grant be redneed by Ra. 20 ,000 
in connection with the British Empire Exhibition, but very few members 
supported the amendment which was rejected. 

On Oct. 26th official business was concluded and the Punjab Local Option 
Bill and the Punjab Opinm Smoking Bill were passed. Non-official resoluti on s 
were then discussed of which one was withdrawn, one was partially accepted 
and the other was under disoCBSion when the Council was dissolved. 

Next day the Council was formally prorogued hy H. B. the Governor. 


Bihar & Orissa Council 1923 

Summary of Proceedings 

The B. & O. Legislative Council opened on the 6th of Feb. 1923, The first 
business was to consider the BEBAB TENANCY (Amendment) BILL as amended 
by the Select Committee. Babn Nirsn Narain Sinha wanted permission to move 
his amendment that the consideration of the question be postponed sine dit. 
This was ruled out of order. He then opposed the motion of the Hon’ble 
Ur. McPherson that the bill be taken into consideration and suggested that the 
bill be postponed till after tbs next election. He however withdrew his motion 
on other non-official members supporting Govt. There was great difference 
of opinion between the tenant-members and the landed interests, and to arrive 
at a unanimity of opinion the matter was postponed several times for informal 
conferences. Still no progress could be made with the bill and on Feb. J2th 
Mr, McPherson informed the Hous- that protracted negotiations between the 
landlords and the tenants for the amicable settlement of diaputed points 
in the Bill had fallen tbrongb, He therefore suggested that either consideration 
of the Bill be postponed or that ^he less controversial minor amendments should 
be taken np first. 

Babn Detain Prosad Sinha speaking for the tenants said that they knew 
they "were in a minority and bad accordingly nothing to say on the point. 
The landlords urged that the amendments be taken in order as they stood. 
This being the 1 opinion of the majority discussion was proceeded with. 
Discussion on an amendment moved by Sayid- Abbas Ali providing that Taiyats 
and landlords should have equal lights in timber and that neither should cut 
• down trees without the consent of the other was postponed at the request of 
Government till the consideration of the bill was again taken up at a future 
date. Subsequently however the bill was altogether dropped. 
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The B. A O. Budget 1923*24. 

The Budget was presented on Feb. I6th. The Hon. Mr, Sinhs in introducing 
it said that when the Budget was introduced last February they expected an 
opening balance of Ba. 60 lakhs and 61,000, a revenue of Bs. 4 crores 46 lakhs 
and 61,000, an expenditure Of Bs. 4,96,66,000 and a closing balance of 
Bb. 7,41,000. But it turned out that the opening balance was Its. 92,90,000. 
The revenue owing to reduction after the Non-cooperation campaign and new 
taxation was now expected to be Bs. 4,88,28,000 and expenditure was estimated 
at Bs- 4,79,02,000. Increase in excise revenue and new taxation had enabled 
them to balance the budget and instead of closing tbe year with a balance of 
Be. 7,41,000 they expected to close it with Bs. 1,19,12,000 including Bs. 19,56,000 
for famine insurance fund. Revenue for the 6th year had been estimated at 
Bs. 4,98,38,000; estimated expenditure chargeable to revenue had been roughly 
assessed at Ba. 4,73,00,000. They had therefore felt justified in including new 
schemes to the amount of Bs. 18,00,000 reourring and Bs, 23,00,000 non-recurring 
expenditure raising the total expenditure to Bs 3,11,13,000, The closing balance 
was put at Bs. 1,7,44,000. As regards tbe future expenditure he said he had been 
able to provide for every sanctioned scheme which the Hon’ble Ministers 
had put forward. The expenditure on the new scheme was divided between two 
portions of the Government as follows •—Of the recurring expenditure of 
Bs. 12,98,000 Ba. 1,30,000 had gone to reserved department and Bs. 11,68,000 to 
the transferred; while of the non-recurring expenditure of Bs. 23,14,000, 
Bb. 8,56,000 had gone to the reserved departments and Bs. 16,69,000 to the 
transferred. Amongst the principle schemes put forward were : improvement of 
primary education at a recurring cost of 6-half lakhe ; provision for 2 lakhs 
recurring and 8 lakhs non-recurring for the. development of medical work 
in districts ; provision for raising the Behar school of engineering to the status 
of a College. 

On Feb. 16th SUPPLEMENTARY DEMANDS were made. Mr. Collins, 
Director of Industries, moved for a grant of Bs. 2,000 for contribution to the 
British Empire Exhibition. Mr. Nirshu Narayan Sinba opposed the grant. He 
said that last year the Ministers convened a meeting presided over by His Excel¬ 
lency the Governor to discuss this matter in which most of the members had 
committed themselves to support this demand. He characterised this procedure as 
unconstitutional and against tbe principles of the Reforms which laid down that 
no meeting of Council membera be presided over by the Governor so that the 
members may be free in the expression of their views. Speaking on the 
grant he said that no benefit was to be gained by taking part in the exhibition 
which was being held mainly for the benefit of Great Britain to revive her trade 
after the war. Bai Bahadur Dwarka Nath also opposed the demand. He said 
that they had greatly suffered in the hands of foreign manufacturers in the past 
and they always apprehended that any exhibition of their products would tempt 
the foreigners and their trade would be ruined. A large number of members 
however supported the demand which was allowed by 29 votes against 6. The 
other demands were all passed after discussion. 

On Feb. 17th non-official business was transacted. Baba Ganesh Dutt Singh 
moved a resolution recommending the release of all political prisoners convicted 
under the Criminal Law Amendment Act or Section 124A, l. p. C., or Section 
108 Cr. P. O., to which Mr. Yunus added an amendment that the notification 
declaring the Congress and Khilafat Volunteers’ Association unlawful be imme¬ 
diately withdrawn. A hot debate followed. Govt, strongly oppositing the motion. 
The Home Member said that they were not going to follow the U. P. or other 
Government, The debate waB continued on the 19th. In the end however 
members were found equally divided on Mr. Yunus’ amendment which was lost 
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by the casting vote of the President/ The original motion for the release of 
political prisoners was carried by 25 votes against 23. 

On February 19th some other non-official resolutions Were passed. Govern¬ 
ment accepted a resolution moved by Obaudhnrl Ragunandan Prashad 
Sinha that separate kitchens be provided in all Dak Bnngalows for orthodox 
Hindus. The Council then proceeded to discuss the question of free and 
compulsory education on wfcdch no less than seven resolutions had been 
sent in. Babn Niisn Narayan Sinha moved that early steps be taken to make 
the primary education for boyB free and compulsory throughout the provinces 
and a small committee be appointed to prepare a scheme. Alter a good deal of 
discussion during which Government declared itself sympathetic but gave its 
opinion that time was not yet ripe for the introduction of free and compulsory 
education, the original resolution was broken np into the following heads at 
the soggestion of the Education Minister : fl) that the Council recommends the 
Government to take early steps to make primary education free for boys through¬ 
out the province. (2) that the declared policy of the Government should be to 
make Primary education compulsory as soon as possible, and (3) that a Committee 
be appointed to prepare a complete scheme for the introduction in municipal and 
mat areas. The resolution was passed in the above form. < 

On Feb. 20tb general discussion on the budget took place. All speakers 
highly congratulated the Hon'ble Mr. Biuha ou the budget presented by him. 
Some members took exception to his remarks that much was not to be expected 
from the recommendations of the Bihar Retrenchment Committee and that new 
taxations imposed last year could not be taken away in view of the prosperous 
condition of finance of the current year. It was also pointed out that it was 
not a good policy to • epend on excise revenue. Rai Bahadur Dwarhanatb drew 
the attention of the House to the fact that nearly one-fiftb of the total revenue 
of the province was spent on the police and urged the necessity of redaction 
under that head. Provision for the future medical - college was considered 
unnecessary by 6ome members. What the province needed was not a medical 
college but more medical schools. Rai Bahadur Purnendu Narayan Sinha thought 
that the forests of the province could be made more profitable and Rai Bahadur 
Dwarkanath strongly urged the desirability of taxing coal. 

On Feb. 22nd the Hon. Mr. Das presented the Select Committee’s report on 
LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT Amendment Bill, Mr. Hallet, Secretary for Local 
Self-Government, moved an amendment providing that the provisions of the Bill 
should not be applicable to the Manbhoom district on account of its mining 
activities. The amendment was opposed on the ground that it would strengthen 
the hands of capitalists. The Hon. Mr. Das explained that the Mining district 
was different from the average district containing rayats and zamindars as the 
latter’s interest in the District Board rnded with the payment of cess, whereas 
the Mine-owner was responsible for the health and well-being of his 
employees. The amendment was however rejected by 25 votes to 14, On 
this defeat a question arose subsequently whether the Minister, Mr. Das, 
would resign. The point 'arose on the 26th Feb. when Mr. Das said he had 
consulted the Governor and the opposition members and was assured by them 
t. at the adverse vote did not mean a vote of no-confidence and therefore he had 
decided not to resign. He however withdrew another amendment of Mr, Hallet 
permitting Govt to di legate their power of scrutinising the District Boards 
Budget to the D ! -isional Commissioner aad other local officials as there was a 
very strong non-official opinion against this proposal. The Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment BUI was then finally passed. 

a Fcb. 27th the Education Minister introduced the Patna University 
Amendment Bill which sought to make provision giving power to the Chancellor 
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to depute any person to inspect the University 01 a college in his stead. 
Bai Bahadur Dwarka Nath moved that the Bill be referred to Select Commit¬ 
tee which was accepted and a Select Committee was formed to consider the Bill. 

. On March 6th voting on Budget demands was taken' up. The Govern¬ 
ment demand of Be. 61,063 for revision of settlement operations at 
Banchi was disallowed on the motion brought by Kbawaja Mahomed Hakim 
Jan of Banchi, but Bai Bahadur Dwarkanath’s motion for argent reduc¬ 
tion of the sum demanded for survey and settlement was lost. He characterised 
the settlement operation as a herd of locusts which eat np the vitals of 
tbe land. It increased disputes between landlords and multiplied lawsuits. 
He also drew attention to the corruption in the settlement department. Govern¬ 
ment demand of Bb. 13,100 for Deputy Commissioner of Excise was refused on 
the motion of Mr. Bajiva Ranjan Sinha. Tbe Council was of opinion that 
this post was superfluous and should be abolished. 

On March 7th Babu Birabar Narayan Chandra Dhir Narendra moved a 
resolution that the demand for the maintenance and repairs of tbe Orissa Canal 
be reduced by Rs. 2,000. He said that the Orissa had proved a veritable curse 
to tbe people by penting up flood waters and preventing the country from 
being flushed, thus increasing unhealthiness. The ..motion was withdrawn 
oh Government promising to make a thorough enquiry into the matter. 
Baba Devki Persad Bing moved that the item of Rs. 60,000 for the tour ex¬ 
penses of His Excellency the Governor be reduced by Rs. 80,000. He said 
His Excellency’s tooring expenses had very much increased since 1912-13 when 
the province was first founded. The motion was withdrawn after a short discus¬ 
sion. The most important item was reached when Baba Ganesh. Dutt Singh 
moved that the item of Rs. 120,000 for the salaries of the Ministers be 
reduced by Rs. 24,000. He said that a similar resolution was introduced 
in the Council in Feb. ..ry 1921 but was lost. He hsd since then been 
encouraged by the announcement made in the Council in Feb. 1922 by 
the Hon. Mr. Dub that he was willing to serve without salary. Mr. Das 
had also promised to present a scheme to the Council during the present year by 
which an honorary Minister would be appointed permanently but that had not 
been yet done. Ministers in their province were paid Rs, 6,000 a month while 
in Madras, Bombay and the United Provinces they received Rs. 4,000. A Jong 
dcbaio followed, the majority of non-officials supporting the motion, and it 
was continued on the next day when the Hon. Mr. Das explained what he meant 
when he said tliat he would serve honorary. He was ready to do so bat if the 
Council passed the motion which smonnted to a vote of censor'-, he would resign. 
The Hon. Khan Bahadur Fakhruddin, tbe Minister for Education, said that a few 
months ago when he read in the papers that Ministers in the United Pro¬ 
vinces had agreed to accept less salary he felt that they in this province also 
ought to serve on reduced pay. He was thinking f making an announcement 
during this bur get dis ussion but he hesitated to do so on the receipt of notice 
of this motion. If this motion was withdrawn he would comnnnicr *• his 
announcement to His Exeeihncy. Here Babu Ganesh Dutt Singa in irrup¬ 
ted and said that he would withdraw his motion if the Hon. Minister made his 
announcement then in the Council. After some consultation with the Hon. Mr. 
Das, the Hon. Mr. Fakhruddin asked the President for some time in which to 
arrive at a decision in consultation with 1 the Hon. Mr. Das which the President 
granted and the Connell then adjourned for lunch. After lunch Babu Ganesh 
Dutt Singh asked leave of the Council to withdraw his motion for reduction of 
the Ministers’ salaries whereupon the Hon. Mr. Fakhruddin announced that 
ho was willing to serve on Hs. 4,000 a month ; further that he had persuaded 
the Hon. Mr. DaB to do the Fame and had his authority to announce it to 
the Council on his behalf. He asked the Council to note that they did so of 
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own free will and not under any compulsion. ThiB was received with 
applause by the Council. 

Resignation of the Hon. Ur. Das. 

Next day the President read a long communication from 9 E. the 
Governor announcing that the Hon. Mr. Das, Minister of Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment, had tendered hiB resignation which had been accepted. It appeared that 
Mr. Das wrote to His Excellency on the 7th February 1928 a very long letter 
that the success of the reforms necessitated that the office of Minister of Local 
Self-Government should be honorary and offered to serve honorary on condition 
that he should be allowed to earn his living as a lawyer. His Excellency 
replying had said that there were serious objections to his proposal of being 
allowed to practise as a lawyer while he continued as Minister. To this Ur, Das 
had not replied but now be tendered his resignation on the same grounds as stated 
by him in February. Mr- Das then took his seat amongst the ordinary members. 

Toting on the budget went on till the 14th March and the demands with 
but insignificant cuts were all passed. 

On March 16th non-official resolutions were taken up. Komar Bajlvna nd a n 's 
resolution that the post of the (Secretary to the Council be made a listed post 
was carried without opposition. A motion by Ur. Abbas Ali that Urdu be made 
Coart script optionally was after a long debate negatived by 20 votes against 
9, while Babn NirsuNarayan’s motion for a hospital at Harihar Chatra (Sonepore) 
was accepted. 

Next day non-official resolutions were farther discussed. M. HafisNurul 
Huq’s motion that Govt's increased water-rates - in the Sone canal be cancelled 
evoked some warmth. The Govt, member confessed that higher -rates on Sone was 
raised to compensate for the loss in the Orissa Canals. This was resented by the 
members and the motion was passed against Govt, by a majority of 1 vote. 
A motion of Ur. Mubarak All to stop the grave corruptions going on in the Courts 
was carried without opposition, the Hon. Mr. Sinha promising to inform himself 
Of what had been done in the matter in the U. P. and the Punjab. 

March 19tb was the last day of the Budget session of the Council when 
the Patna University Bill was passed, as also the Jharia Water supply bill. 
Supplementary demands were then assented to and the Council then adjourned. 

The July-August Session 

The Council met again on 13th July at Ranchi when the Hon. Ur. McPherson 
introduced a Bill to amend the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act of 1908. He 
pointed out that in 1922 he introduced a Biu to make it clear that certain 
contracts of commercial natuie relating to timber and other articles of forest 
produce should be excluded from the jurisdiction of the revenue courts which 
under the amendment Act of 1920 were ordinarily to deal with disputes 
regarding forest rights. When the Select Committee presented its report on 
the Bill of 1922 it pointed out that the measure did not cover one or two 
points and on the recommendation of the Committee Government decided to 
withdraw the Bill of 1922 and introduce a fresh bill dealing with those points 
after farther enquiry. The present bill was the result. It was referred to a 
select committee. 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur Fakhruddin then introduced a Bill to make 
provision for and to regulate the giving of State aid to industries. He said that 
the measure owed its origin to the Report of the Indian industrial Commission. 
In the discussion which followed fault was found with the Bill mainly on the 
ground that its scope was insufficiently wide. Comparison was made with 
Madras and in the end the Hon. Minister agreed to enlarge the Bcope of the 
bill which was then referred to a select committee; 
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The Hon. Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha presented the report of the Committee on 
public accounts constituted for the financial year 1921-22 for dealing with the 
appropriation accounts of Behar and Orissa- Supplementary demands were then 
taken up. There was some discussion on a demand of Bs. 750 for the appoint¬ 
ment of an assistant to the High Court law reporter. It was urged that two 
reporters on Bs, 200 per month each might be appointed in. the place of one on 
Bs. 400 as at that time. After a good deal of discussion the grant was allowed by 
35 vo-efl against 14. In discussing a demand of Bs, 11,000 for temporary police 
force in Purnea where cases of dacoities bad greatly increased necessitating the 
employment of extra police Mr. Nirshu Narayan Sinha submitted that if the people 
of the district were more liberally allowed to possess firearms, dacoity would 
decrease. It waa regrettable that firearms were available to dacoits but not to 
respectable zamindars and money-lenders. The demand was granted. Other 
demands were then allowed without much discussion. 

The Council was then adjourned till the 27th August. 

On Aug. 27th the Hon, Mr. McPherson introduced the Ohota Nagpur 
Tenancy Bill as amended by the Select Committee and it was passed after a 
short discussion. The Hon, Khan Bahadur Fakhmddin then moved the Bihar and 
Orissa State Aid to Industries Bill as amended by the Select Committee for 
consideration. Mr, B. A. Collins moved an amendment that three members be 
elected by members of the Legislative Council to the Board of Industries instead 
of five as provided in the Bill. He said that the presence of a large number of 
laymen in the Board would hinder its work. This was carried by 24 to 23 voteB. 
Khan Bahadur Fnkbraddin then moved that the provision in the hill that 
rules framed for the working of the act should he laid before the Council before 
it was brought into operation should be omitted. He said that this procedure 
might nnnecessarily delay the operation of the Act. The amendment was carried. 
Khan Bahadur Fukhruddin then moved that the Bill be passed which was done. 

On Aug, 28th Chowdhuri R P. Sinha introduced the Bihar and Orissa Food 
Adulteration Amendment Bill which he said was drafted on the lines of a similar 
act in force in the United Provinces dealing with the materials with which 
drags were prepared. The Bill was passed. 

Next day Supplementary demands were taken up. Hon. Khan Bahadur 
Fakhrnddia’s demand for Bs. 1,60,000 for the establishment of a sugar factory in 
South fiiliar met with considerable opposition. The demand was rejected. Mr. 
Dam’s demand of Bs. 1000 as the first instalment of the sum necessary for the 
preservation of the Lingraj Temples of Bhubaneswar met with general approval 
and was granted. 

On Aug. 30th Saiyed Mubarak Ali moved a resolution recommending the 
general pardon of poii-ical prisoners so as co render them eligible for election to 
the Council at the next general e:ection. The Hon. Mr. McPherson for the Govern¬ 
ment maintained that it would be folly on the part of Government to consider any 
question of a general amnesty. The resolution was passed without a division, 
Mr. Nirshu. Narnyan Sinha then moved that whipping should be abolished as a 
punishment in jail which was often inflicted to political prisoners for alleged 
breach of jail discipline. Next day the Hon. Mr, S. Sinha' for Government 
assured the Council that be would like to abolish whipping at a stroke of pen if 
he could- do so but it was not possible under the present circumstance a. 
There were a class of prisoners who conld not be dealt with in any other way 
and the -whipping was lesorted to only in extreme cases when every other 
form of punishment had failed. After several speeches the resolution was carried 
but the Hon, Mr, Sinha stated that Govt, coo'd not accept it. 

On Aug. 81st Mr. McPherson made a statement about tbc devastation 
caused by recent floods in Bihar. Bis statement went to show that in the Arrah 
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District about 150 square miles were under water. Ia some partB 75 per cent of 
the houses collapsed. Thc-damage to the crop was great and there was much 
logs of stored grain including seed. The area most seriously affected was Saran, 
Gaya, Arrab, Chapra and Patna. At Patna the most serious aspect of the case 
was damage to the Patna Canal. Non-official members suggested relief work 
which the Home Member accepted. 

Next day the Council was prorogued with a long speech by H. E. the 
Governor who reviewed the work of the first reformed Council. 


Bombay Legislative Council 1923 

Summary of Proceedings 

The Bombay Legislative Council was opened on the 19th February 1923 
by H. E. the Governor Sir George Lloyd who boasted in his address that his 
stewardship for the 4 years had resulted in an unprecedented activity in all 
public departments | The policy of retrenchment had placed bis Govt, alone 
in India in a position of solvency and hiB Govt, conld show a surplus budget. 

Budget was then presented. The Hon, Mr. Lawrence, Finance Member, in 
presenting it said that the food grain prices had declined during the year and after 
a serious depression trade was showing signs of revival, Stringent retrenchment 
combined with fresh taxation had produced a solvent budget. Be venue and 
expenditure had balanced, it was true, he said, at the cost of retrenchment which 
had been pursued to an extreme limit and which meant cutting off of the services 
to which the public were entitled. Referring to the commitments of the Govern¬ 
ment, ho said that.out of ten crores of irrigational expenditure in the Presidency 
proper, 7 and half had been already spent. The balance remained to be spent 
in the next 4 years. The dukkur barrage project would cost 18 crores and it 
would take six years to complete the barrage and to link it up with the existing 
canals and to construct the first section of the canals. The barrage would not 
stand idle at- all. As boou as it was completed, perennial irrigation on a vast scale 
would begin, but the net-work of cauais eventually would be so vast that the work 
thereon would continue for another 6 years. The expenditure would be roughly 
at the rate of two crores a year for the first six years and one crore a year 
afterwards. By adjustment of sales of land it was proposed to restrict the 
borrowing to 18 erores. 

Details of Budget. 

The budget for 1922-23 anticipated a revenue of'1402 lakhs against an expen¬ 
diture of 1410 lakhs— a deficit of 8 lakhs. The result of the year's working had 
been to turn this deficit into a surplus of 56 lakhs. In addition of 63 lakhs which 
had been bndgetted for famine relief only 8 lakh s had been spent and the surplus 
of 60 lakhs had been transferred to the Famine Insurance Fund. This made 
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a total surplus' of’ 116 lakhs over expenditure. The Finance Member' said the 
financial situation might'be taken as generally satisfactory for the moment and 
gave credit to all officers of the Government for restriction of expenditure 
and recovering revenue by all means in their power. 

Turning to the' budget for 1923-24, tie' said 1 the revenue and expenditure, 
account was estimated to show n surplus of over 6 lakhs, revenue amounting to ' 
Rs. 1,4 37 lakhs arid expenditure to Rs. 1,432 lakhs: The closing balance was taken' 
at 336 and hnlflakhs or 26 lakhs better than the actuals of 1920-21, the financial 
year immediately preceding the reforms. Exclusive of the capital required for the 
Sukkur barrage and Rs. 1020 lakhs for the Bombay development schemes, the 
borrowings proposed for'ordinary purposes amounted to Rs, 1^6 lakhs. The Finance 
Mcmiber-emphasised that although the position at that moment was sound the 
balance between revenue and expenditure would be difficult to maintain in future 
when the recoveries of arrears due to famine suspension- ceased and laud revenue 
receipts returned to normal. The development of Bombay city was excluded from 
the above figures. The Development department would borrow next year Rs. 286 ‘ 
lakhs; Bombay Municipality 276 City Improvement Trust 260, Bombay Fort Tract 
200, making a total of l,0l0 lakhs. 

The Council then passed the Boilers' Inspection BiII and carried successfully ' 
the second reading of the Bombay Port Trust Bill In the latter rase Messre. : 
Lalji Naranji■ and Sanji Dwarkadaa in' their minute of dissent in the Select 1 
Committee urged for two more seats for Iniisns on the Bombay Piirt Trust ' 
while- Mr. Jadav demanded separate representation for labour. These points were 1 
conceded and the Council passed the Port Trust Bill the' next day. 

On this day, February "20th, the budget was discussed. Of the non-officials* 
Mr. Trivedi declared that the retrenchment made had affected the higher grades of 
the services the least but the poorly paid lower grades were the worst sufferers. 1 
He suggested the abolition of the Provincial Industries department which was a 
mere' luxury. Another member considered that tie Indianisation of the 
services was the only means of getting over financial' stringency. Next 
day discussion on' the budget was continued. Members representing busi¬ 
ness interests strongly criticised Government’s currency policy. It was assert¬ 
ed that financial difficulties could not' be 1 overcome unless the currency 
problem was solved. Mr. Lalji Narafnji, the opposition 1 leader, made' 
an impres6ive''speech in' the course of which he said there 'was no 'real 
control given to the provincial Legislature as long' aS such control did not exist 
in the Central Government. The financial policy of the Central Government 
was the baok-bone of all departments and ’ if that' Government’s' finances were 
sound the provinces would always be called upon to'pfcy less, 1 He maintained 
that the budget that was placed before the' Legislature without any effective 
control on financial policy or taxation 1 was a de'ceipt on the public. HeTrefuted 
the argument' of Mr.' Lawrence that food priced 1 id India compared favourably 
with 'France and'other' European countries!' Such ■ comparisons, Mr. Lalji 
said, were unfair as the relative value of coin of 'eaoh’cnu'ntry and several other 
factors had to be taken into account before such comparisons, Henext criticised 
the currency policy of the Government of India and complained that any represen¬ 
tation made to that Government by commercial communities in India on any 
matter of financial policy xcceivt'd no consideration at their hands. Several other 
members then pointed out the other shortcomings of the budget. 

On Feb. 22nd Mr. Haji’s resolution demanding the release of Mr. Bher Chan 
Biiardni M. L, C. who had been' imprisoned arbitrarily by the "local authority 
of Sfnd‘came up for niscussion 1 ' whin' the 'Home Member “ announced 1 thai 
the question was sub judict ami as auhh could not be at'tKat’tnoualent discussed! 
This matter canie up again on Feb!'2ftU when non-official 'members, mode out a 
strong cash againSt ^the exlraordiniry 'law brider" which Mi*. Shir Khan was'kip? 

20(f) . 
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In prison and denied either bail or open trial. The motion which amt-anted to 
a'.vote of censure on the Govt, would have been carried by the non-officials had 
nbt Sir Ibrahim promised on behalf of Govt, to let the accused be released oa 
bail which was subsequently done. 

On Feb. 23rd an animated discussion toot place on Dr. Kapadia’s case which 
came in' the form of a resolution moved by Mr. J. B, Petit recommending to the 
Government that in view of the judgment of the Chief Presidency Magistrate and 
his remarks, the police ruperinteudent Carter be adequately punished in the 
interests of the good name of the police and for the safety of the public. The 
facta of the case are that Dr. Kapadia, an eminent medical practitioner of Bombay, 
had been arrested by Carter and remanded to custody for 12 hours on the ground 
•of being in possession of stolen property, namely, & measuring scale J The 
Fxe-idency Magistrate passed strong strictures against superintendent Carter who 
seemed to have avenged some private grudge and the matter created quite a 
sensation in Bombay. Govt, refused however to accept the Council’s view. The 
motion was carried. 

On Feb, 26th non-official motions were taken up. The resolution 
which was wannljr debated urged Govt, not to recover the money re¬ 
coverable from Bombay citizens on account of the disturbances which took 
place in Nov. 1921 at the time of the Prince of Wales’ visit. The supporters 
of the resolution declared that the police authorities had failed to preserve law 
and order in the city during the riots. Although they were aware beforehand that 
something of a seriouB nature was inevitable, they did not adopt effective safe¬ 
guards. Great injustice would be done to tbe citizens of Bombay if on account 
of the negligence of police officers they had to pay compensation. The members 
wbo were not in favour of the resolution believed Government bad adopted 
means by which alone they would be able to recoup the losses of those who 
actually suffered. . Mr. Dubb&lker suggested that compensation should be 
recovered from the political party that was responsible for the Bombay riots 
while Mr. Bole representing the depressed classes maintained that the non-co¬ 
operators ought to be made to pay out Of the Congress fond one crore of rupees 1 

Voting on the Budget was taken, up in March. Many cuts were 
proposed but very lew cmld be carried. The Council ended its Budget 
eession on March 15th,. and then adjourned for the June Session. On 
March. 5th an. animated debate took place on a motion proposed by Mr. 
Trivedl for a, reduction in the salaries of the Ministers. Each Minister uptill 
now bed drawn a monthly salary of five thousand.three hundred rupees. Mr. 
Trivedi suggested that it should be reduc d to three thousand in view of the pre¬ 
sent economic position of the .country. He thought that by accepting the 
reduction the Ministers'; would create a precedent and facilitate the process of 
reduction of salaries in the Civil Services. Such' sacrifice on the part of 
Ministers, be said,. would inspire the Exeontive Councillors to “climb down*’ 
and bring tbe Government to it senses. An amendment by Mr. R. K. Kale re¬ 
ducing tbe salary to Bs. 1,44,000 per year was accepted by tbe Ministers snd the 
motion was passed. 


The Jana Session 1923 

The session of the .Council arranged specially for the purpose of getting 
the Council's. sanction to the SUKKUB BARRAGE PROJECT commenced 
on June 8tb. Sir Ibrahim Bahimtool&b took the - oath of allegiance and 
occupied the Presidential chair left vacant by the death of Sir Narayan 
Chandavarker. The session was opened by His Excellency Sir George Lloyd 
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"who solicited the Council's sanction to the Sukkur barrage project so that the 
province would be developed to. its' full potentiality. Alter a resolution was - 
’passed expressing condolence on the death of Sir Narayan, the debate on the 
Sukkur barrage project was started by Sir Chitnanlal Setalvad, proposing the , 
following resolution for dicuasion: “ This Council approves of the Sukkur 
barrage project as sanctioned by the Secretary of State and recommends to the 
•Governor in Council that the work should be commenced as soon as possible.” 
The debate was continued on the next day when Mr. Trivedi complained of the 
hnrried manner in which each s gigantic scheme was being rushed through the 
Council. They had taken .twenty years to prepare the scheme but were not going 
toall'>w as many days to the Council to.consider the same. He was also suspici- ’ 
ous that the scheme resulting in larger cotton production was being promoted in 
Lancashire’s interests and bis suspicions were confirmed by Earl Winterton’s 
recent speech. Mr. Trivedi also asked for guarantees that in the execution of the 
scheme indigenous intellect would be given fullest play,, and materials, plant 
and machinery purchased in the cheapest market. With this object he moved an 
■amendment for the association of a non-official committee of the House with the 
member in charge, Bao Sahib Harital. Desai also, moved a long amendment 
which after giving the grounds on which further consideration was asked 
-demanded the appointment.of a committee to carefnily go into its finauctal aspect. 
Mr. Jehangir Petit gave his support to the scheme but shared the .suspicions 
expressed by Mr. Trivedi as to the undue partiality that might possibly be shown 
towards the interests of Lancashire. Mr. Lalji Har&yanji favoured a closer 
examination of the projeot by a competent oommittee. He asked for definite 
assurances that no foreign syndicates would be patronised except with the consent 
-of the Council. Mr. Gandhi was in favour of postponment for, he said, even when 
the question was brought before the Council in September 1921 it was sprang 
upon them as a surprise. The usual notice was waived, but the resolution was then 
unanimously carried as there was every hope that the Government of India would 
help the project. The position of the Government then was that the local Gov¬ 
ernment unaided would be unable to bear the burden of financing the scheme, 
but the Government of India bad since refused to undertake any liability in 
-connection with the barrage and it was no use rushing forward with the scheme. ' 
An argument against delay was that' if the resolution Was not carried, order 
lor plant and machinery could not be placed within the year. Mr. Gandhi 
-quoted from Government records to show that the Chief Engineer wanted a 
blank cheque in the matter and he therefore supported Mr.. Trivedi's suggestion 
for the appointment of a Standing Committee to -work with the member in 
charge. , In reply to the debate Sir Setalvad gave the assurances as demanded 
by the speakers. The. proposition was eventually carried, A supplementary 
.grant of Us. 56 lakhs for the construction of the project was pass’d and the: 
■Council then adjourned. 


The August Session 

The last session of the Council met on’the SOfch July 1923. At the very outset 
an adjournment was moved to discuss the recent flogging of Mulehi prisoners in jail 
ior alleged breach of jail discipline bat it was not ,allowed. Mr. Lalji Naramji 
then moved another adjournment to record the resentment felt by the House 
at the Kenya decision of the Imperial Government. Mr, Narainji said that 
the merchants of Kenya comprised a large number of the subjects of the Bombay 
Government and he urged Government to join with them in condemning the 
decision of the Cabinet on Kenya. He suggested the withdrawal from the- 
Britisli Empire Exhibition of all the money Bombay had sanctioned for that 
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purpose. The motion was decided to be taken up next day. The Council then 
proceeded with the discussion of an important social legislation in the form of a. 
bill to consolidate and amend a law relating to prostitution in the City, of 
Bombay. After discussion the first reading of the Bill was passed and it was 
referred to a Select Committee. 

Next day attention was drawn to the resolution of the Council passed in 
the earlier session regarding the Khapadia-Carter case and the Govt, refused to- 
give efiect>to it. lift Narainji’s motion on Kenya was ruled out of order. The 
President stated he had an interview with His Excellency the Governor who had 
pointed out that however much he might sympathise with the situation arising, 
from the affairs in Kenya, he could not allow a discussion on the subject on the 
plea that it was not a matter concerning the province. Non-official* members, 
felt keenly disappointed at this ruling. 

The Council adopted ; after the third leading a private bill to amend the 
Bombay Hereditary Offices Amendment Act of 1866 : The Bombay Civil 
Jurisdiction Bill was rejected and the House in the midst of strenuous 
official opposition adopted a resolution to the effect “that the procedure 
followed by the Governor in Council ■ in regard to special additional pension 
is prejudicial and unfair to Indians and that being dissatisfied with the-' 
reasons given by Government for refusing such pensions to Mi'. J, K. N. Kabraji, 1 
the late Collector of Surat, recommends to Government that their decision in 
regard thereto be revised in view of the opinion of this Council that Ur: Kabraji 
as Collector for nearly 24 years has shown no less special efficiency and energy 
than European officers who have been given such special additional pensions.” 

On Aug, 1st much racial feeling was shown, especially by the members of 
Govt, benches and their supporters, when Dr. Battliwalla moved his resolution 
regarding the letters written by Dr. Nunan and Superintendent Carter to Mr. 
Petit. Mr. rahalajaui’s resolution for a Sub-Judge at Shikarpur ‘ was soon 
disposed of. Mr. Bhate’s resolution demanding a programme for supplying drinking 
water in suburban areas was well supported and inspite of the Minister’s pro¬ 
mise to appoint an officer to 60lve the question to some extent at least, the matter 
was pressed to a division and was defeated by a narrow majority, Mr. Yichare’s. 
resolution asking Government to give up their right of ownership of reserved 
trees like Teak, Sandal and others in private lands was discussed for good 
many hours and hard words were used about confiscation under legal guise.. 
The resolution was ultimately thrown out. 


On Aug. 3rd Mr. Tmedi. moved a resolution recommending the abolition of 
the practice of flogging of prisoners for indiscipline in jail. Mr. Trivedi said 
flogging was an ancient and barbarous practice. Referring to the treatment of 
political prisoners, Mr. Trivedi declared young and educated men. went to jail in 
perauance of their political faith. Flogging was only resorted 10 break the 
spirit of those men by violence in a vindictive way. He asked was it possible- 
in any country to break the spirit of political prisoners by violence 1 The speaker 
instanced the example of Mr. Deo, a graduate of the Bombay University and 
the Secretary of the Maharashtra Provincial Congress Committee, who was flogged 
in Yerowda Jail which in his opinion wsb reprehensible. Sir M. Hayward said 
that the MulsbiPetha prisoners had been punished under the jail regulations. 
They sot only refused to perform the tasks imposed on them bnt also incited 
others to follow their example. The resolution was finally rejected by 49 votes, 
to 23, the Non-Brahmin and the Moderate members supporting Government. 


« Aug. 6th the Council was formally prorogued by the Governor pending 
final dissolution. The Prostitution Bill was passed into law< 
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In the Dominions & Colonies 

The history of the position of Indians in the Dominions and 
Colonies of the British Empire has been detailed in the previous issues 
of the REGISTER. Indians have ever been regarded as the helots of ' 
the Empire, the ‘ drawers of wateF and the hewers of wood,’ as Lord 
Sinha put it at the Imperial Conference of 1918 , for their White 
masters. To serve imperial interests India was made, after the great 
war, an original member of the League of Nations. She is made to 
contribute a large share of the cost of the League and her member¬ 
ship gives Britain the advantage of an additional vote. Thus 
pitchforked, she had also to be given a seat in the Imperial Conference 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations, and her helotry was sought 
to be removed by resolutions. 

Admission of Indians to Other Farts of the Empire. 

On the motion of the Government of India this question was 
discussed at the Imperial War Conferences, 1917 and 1918 , and the 
policy accepted by the Self-governing Dominions and the British 
Government was embodied in the following resolutions :— 

“ 0 ) It is an inherent, function of the Governments of the several 
communities of the British Commonwealth including India, that 
each should enjoy complete control of the composition of its own 
population by means of restriction on immigration from any of 
the other communities. 

“( 2 ) British citizens domiciled in any British country, including India, 
should he admitted into any other British country for visits, for 
the purpose of pleasure or commerce, including temporary 
residence for the purpose of education; such right shall not 
extend to a visit or temporary residence for labour purposes or 
to permanent settlement. * 

“( 3 ) Indians already permanently domiciled in the other British 
countries should be allowed to bring in their views and minor 
children on condition : (a) That not more than one wife and her 
children shall be admitted for each such Indian; and ( 6 ) that 
’ each individual so admitted shall be certified by the Government 
of India as being the lawful wife or child of such Indian.” 

In virtue of the first paragraph of this resolution the self-govern¬ 
ing Dominions have adopted various restrictions on immigration, 
which are in practice used to check Indian immigration. Australia 
prohibits the entry of any person who fails to pass a dictation test of 
not leas than BO words in any prescribed language. New Zealand 
prohibits the entry of any person who has not received in advance a 
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permit from the Dominion Government which is refused to any 
person regarded as unsuitable to settle in the country. South Africa 
prohibits the entry of any person deemed by the Minister of the 
Interior on economic grounds or on account of his standard or habits 
of life to be unsuited to the requirements of the Union. Canada pro¬ 
hibits the landing of any person who has come to the Dominion other¬ 
wise than by continuous journey from the country of which he is a native 
and unless he possesses in his owd right 200 dollars. Newfoundland 
imposes no restrictions. All the self-governing Dominions have 
adopted special exemptions in favour of students, tourists and 
merchants visiting the countries for the temporary purposes of 
commerce, pleasure, or education. India on its side has assumed 
power to regulate the admission of immigrants from aDy other part 
of the Empire or foreign countries by means of passports, but has 
not adopted a policy of retaliation on the ground that any such action 
would be ineffective in practice and would provoke resentment in the 
Dominions which might ultimately recoil on the heads of the Indian 
communities domiciled there. With regard to the Crown Colonies 
and Protectorates, the attitude of the Indian Government is that 
there is no justification for placing any restrictions on the immigra¬ 
tion of British Indians, which are not placed on other classes of 
British subjects, and it is on that the fight is now going on. 

Bights and Disabilities of Domiciled Indians 
The policy of the Empire is summed up in the resolution of the 
Imperial Conference, 1921 , which was recorded in the following 
terms:— 

This Conference reaffirms that each Community of the British 
Commonwealth should enjoy complete control over the composi¬ 
tion of its own population by restricting immigration from any 
of the other communities, but recognises that there is incon- 
gruityvbetween the position of India, as an equal member of the 
Empire, and the existence of disabilities upon British Indians 
lawfully domiciled in some parts of the Empire, and this Con¬ 
ference, therefore, is of opinion that in the interests of the 
solidarity of the Commonwealth it is desirable that the rights 
t( of such Indians to citizenship should be recognised." 

The representatives of South Africa regret their inability to 
accept this resolution in view of the exceptional circumstances of 
tho_ greater part of the Union. The representatives of India 
while appreciating the acceptance of this resolution, neverthe- 
less feel bound to record their profound concern at the position 
°f Indians in South Africa and hope that by negotiations 
between India and Souch Africa a way can be found as soon as 
may be to reach a more satisfactory position,” 
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" The problem ” of India’s status in the British Common¬ 
wealth” writes Professor Rushbrook Williams, the Govt, of India 
publicity officer in his India in 1922-28, “is perhaps among 
the most formidable which has ever confronted the British 
commonwealth as a whole; for upon its solution may well 
depend not merely the permanence of the connection between 
the Indian and the British peoples, but also in no small 
measure the future peace of the world. The impending strug¬ 
gle between East and West, fore-told by many persons who cannot b« 
classified either as visionaries or as fanatics, may easily he mitigated 
or even entirely averted, if the British Commonwealth of Nations can 
find a place within its wide compass for 320 millions of Asiatics fully 
enjoying the privileges, and adequately discharging the responsibilities, 
which at present characterise the inhabitants of Great Britain and 
the self-governing Dominions/’ Far from having found such a place 
for Indians, the latter are at every turn treated as worse than helots 
of the Empire. The practical significance of the problem may be 
gauged from the faot that about 2,000,000 Indians reside in some 33 
or 34 various countries of the Empire and that there is not a single 
man among these 2,000,000 souls who has not his own tale to relate 
of racial discrimination and oppression at the hands of his white 
fellow citizens. By far the major portion of these, amounting ap¬ 
proximately—the exact figures are not available—to 1,710,100, live 
in Crown Colonies and the rest in the self-governing Dominions. 
The sub-joined table will give an idea of the extent and distribution 
of the Indian population in the British Commonwealth outside 
India: 


The Self-Governing Dominions. 


Australia 



"■ 7,000 

Canada 


••• 

• a* 5,000 

New Zealand 

South Africa 

• a* 


... Figures not 
available 

Cape Colony 

IM 

••• 

... 6,606 

Natal 

lit 

•ea 

»• 133,031 

Transvaal 

• •a 

■ •a 

10,048 

Orange Free State 

CM 

••• 106 



Total 

... 161,791 


21(a) 
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The Crown Colonies. 


Ceylon ••• 

Straits Settlements and Malay States 


Mauritius ••• 

British Guiana ••• 

Trinidad 

Jamaica ••• 

Windward Isles ••• ••• 

Fiji ••• ••• 

Seychelles ••• ••• 

British East Africa (Kenya) 
Uganda 
Rhodesia 


... 900,000 

... 210,000 

... 257,000 

129,380 
... 117,000 

20,000 
5,000 
44,220 
500 
25,000 

... 2,000 

... Figures not 
available 


Total ... 1,710,100 


Mandated Territories. 

Tanganiyaka ••• 11,000 

New Guinea, Samoa, etc. ••• Figures not 

available 


Grand Total ... 1,882,891 

The disabilities that Indians labour under in the Dominions are 
numerous, humiliating and serious. With the exception of New 
Zealand and Newfoundland Indian residents in other parts of the 
Empire have for long been subject to certain humiliating disabilities. 
The disabilities everywhere are social, economic and political. Thus, 
in Australia, “ in regard to political status, an Indian cannot be an 
elector for the Senate or the House of Representatives unless be is 
entitled under the law of his state to vote in elections for the more 
numerous House of Parliament of that state. In Queensland, Indians 
are disqualified from membership of the Legislative Assembly and 
from voting at Assembly elections, while in Western Australia, 
Indians may not be registered as electors for the Assembly in respect 
of a free-hold qualification. In regard to property there are certain 
other disabilities. All Indians, like other Asiatics, are disqualified 
from obtaining leases of land in certain irrigated and reclaimed areas. 
In regard to employment and occupation, they labour under some 
disadvantages. Bounties paid under the various Bounties Acts can 
be enjoyed only by goods grown or produced by white labour, while 
in Queensland certain Acts dealing with the dairy produce, with 
sugar refinement and cultivation, and with banana industries, prohibit 
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the employment of persons who have not passed an education al test 
which in practice excludes Asiatics. In Western Australia, more* 
over, mining rights may not be issued to Asiatics or Afrioans, though 
British subjects, without the Ministers' approval. Indians are further 
disqualified throughout the Commonwealth for receiving invalid and 
old age pensions, while they also encounter some difficulties in the 
administration of passport regulations, especially in regard to the 
admission of substitutes for resident Indians wishing to leturn tempo* 
rarily to India. In Canada too most Indians do not enjoy the 
federal franchise, while in British Columbia even the municipal and 
the provincial franchise are denied to them. 

In S. Africa the Indian position is most serious because the 
Indian population there is more numerous, amounting as it does to 
nearly 160,000 souls. The trouble occurs principally in Transvaal, 
where Indians are politically helpless; and in Natal, where, although 
they possess the Municipal franchise, their position has lately been 
the object of serious attack. No difficulties arise in the Orange 
River Provinoe", where Asiatic immigration is not allowed, or in the 
Cape Province where Cecil Rhodes’ policy of ‘ equal rights for every 
civilised man’ prevails. 

The present position in South Africa may be understood from 
the following question put and answered in the Indian Assembly: 
“ (1) Is it a fact that throughout a large part of South Africa under 
the Union, Indians are not permitted to exercise the political or 
municipal vote or to sit as members of the Legislature or municipali¬ 
ties ? If the answer is in the negative, arc there any existing Indian 
members of the Legislatures or municipalities outside Cape Colony t 

(2) Is it a fact that throughout a large part of the Union, 
Indians are (i) sooially ostracised and subjected to personal indigni¬ 
ties, and (ii) prohibited from (a) entering public or semi-public places, 
such as hotels, refreshment rooms, places of amusements, etc. 1 (b) 
buying property or trading in the same way and to the same extent 
as Europeans 1 (c) moving freely between different provinces, and 

(d) travelling in the same Railway compartment as Europeans or 
occupying the same seats in public conveyances 1 

Mr. J. Hullah replied: “(I) Yes. Indians possess both the 
parliamentary and municipal franohise in the Cape Colony, and in 
Natal, only the latter. In the Transvaal and Orange Free State, 
they possess neither. The Government of India have no informa* 
tion regarding the nnmber of Indian members, if any, of mnnicipali* 
ties in Natal. In one case, where the Asiatios were in a majority 
and could have elected an Indian to ‘ he Board, they refrained from 
doing so and no Indian was elected to the Board. (2) The facts 
are generally as stated by the Honourable Member.’’ 
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The faot is there is not a single Dominion which does not cherish 
racial prejudice of the most blatant fashion, yet high statesmen, both 
here in India and England, take the greatest care to hide this 
naked truth and make use of platitudinous language about Imperial 
solidarity and the common, interests of the empire and so on. 

British East Africa. 

In regard to East Africa, it is demonstrable tbat from before 
tbe beginning of the Christian era, both India and Arabia had trade 
connections with that region. Even Mr. Churchill who has now 
turned a red hot Imperialist had the manliness to avow that: “ it was 
the Sikh soldier who bore an honourable part in the oonquest and 
pacification of these East African countries. It is the Indian 
trader, who, penetrating and maintaining himself in all sorts of 
places to which no White man would go or in which no White man 
could'earn a living has more than any one else developed the early 
beginnings of trade and opened up the first slender means of 
communication. It was by Indian labour that the one vital railway 
on which everything else depends was constructed. It is the Indian 
banker who supplies perhaps the larger part of the capital yet 
available for business and enterprise and to whom the white settlers 1 
have not hesitated to repair for financial aid. The Indian was 
here long before the first British official. He may point to as 
many generations of useful industry on the coast and inland as the 
White settlers—especially the most recently arrived contingents 
from South Africa—can count years of residence. Is it possible 
for any Government with a scrap oi respect for honest dealing 
between man and man to embark upon a policy of deliberately 
squeezing out the native of India from regions in which he has 
established himself under every security of public faith?” Yet 
Mr. Churchill’s impossibility has come to pass : “ every security of 
public faith ” has been uprooted for the Indian here also : and the 
enthronement of the law of might is accomplished. 

Tanganiyaka and the Mandated Territories. 

The draft mandate for Tanganyika Territory was confirmed by 
the Council of the League of Nations on the 26th July, 1922. Of 
the many conditions laid down, it is only necessary for us to note that 
oDe provides that nationals of States which are members of 
the League of Nations are to'have complete commercial equality. 
Now, according to a census taken,in April 1921, the total native 
populations in Tanganyika is 4,107,000. The European population 
numbers 2447, of whom only 1598 are British subjects. Of the 
Asiatic population British Indians Dumber nearly 11,000. The 
former German Colonies of New Guinea, Western Samoa and 
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South-West Africa are now administered by the Commonwealth 
of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, and the Union of 
South Africa respectively under mandates whioh have been con¬ 
ferred upon them by the League of Nations. Article 82 of the 
Covenant of the League empowers the mandatory to administer 
these areas as integral portions of its territory under its own 
laws. These Dominions have extended their emigration laws to 
each of these territories with the result that Indians can no longer go 
there for purposes of permanent settlement. In the case of New 
Guinea and Samoa the position has thus altered for the worse, since 
the German administration did not discriminate against British Indian 
subjects. In South West Africa the German administrator had the 
power to exclude any class of immigrant, but no instance is known of 
the power having been exercised against an Indian. Along with 
the other disabilities under wbicb they suffer in common with*their 
fellow-countrymen in all African British oolonies, in Tanganyaka 
oppressive trade taxes were also imposed upon them. While the 
“unspeakable Huns'* charged trade licenses only when a new 
shop was opened, and even then in the case of some specified 
trades only, “mandatory” Britain has promulgated an ordinance 
which requres an annual fee of a minimum of £ 1 , with £2 for 
any breach of some business rules. The Profits Tax and Customs 
duty are further thrown in addition, which, as one contemporary 
says: “ reminds us of the caustic saying about Frederio the Great, 
that “ be had tortured and beggared all bis neighbours: but he bore 
them no malice for it!” Even the European Chamber of Commerce 
protested against this iniquity. Still the Colonial Office stood 
adamant. 

Kenya. 

Next we come to Kenya. The population of Kenya now 
numbers 2) million natives, 9,651 British settlers and 22,822 Indians. 
The domiciled Indians bear far too heavy a share of the public 
burdens. They pay in municipal taxation alone double what the 
European settlers pay. The White settlers make all convenient 
arrangement for themselves; thus they turned down a proposal to 
impose on themselves income tax as low as a shilling in the pound. 
The iniquity of the taxation in that country is beyond description. 
The tax on rice, which was already 15 per cent., was raised to 20 per 
cent: and the tax on ghee which is consumed by Indians alone, 
was raised from 30 to 90 per cent. Of the .more recent settle¬ 
ment, given in the infamous White paper of 25 August 1923 

(p..), it is not possible to speak in terms of moderation. 

It gives away the whole Indian case in exchange for a few verbal 
lollipops. In the matter of the Highlands, of segregation, 
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immigration and the franchise, they have been stamped on the brow 
as only " children of the Ghetto . Biding an happier opportunity* 
they are for the moment tolerated in the Colony to whose taxes 
they contribute so preponderate a share- The White settler ^ will 
starve them by every means in his power, financially, commercially, 
politically and socially, and gradually as they consolidate their power, 
they would treat the Indians as in South Africa, 

Other Colonies. 

The history of Indians in other Crown Colonies is a black record 
of the callous exploitation of Indian human material. The Crewe 
enquiry revealed how, while the natives of the Colonies welcomed 
Indians as “ potential oitizens,” the whites were anxious to have them 
only as cheap coolies. The competition of the latter on the in* 
denture terms tended to undermine the prosperity of the natives and 
fattened the whites at the expense of both the African and the 
Indian coloured labour. The tendency of the Crown Colonies, ’ as 
discerned by the Government of India long ago—and they referred 
to it in a despatch of 1908—is for the Whites so to promote the 
administration of these colonies as to consider them “ potential 
White self-governing Dominions.'' >. 

The question of the status of Indians in the Empire is fast develop* 
ing into a -world question of the coloured versus the White races of 
the world. For the white Dominions, the domination by the Whites 
matters more than the Empire. In South Africa, as a writer in 
the Cambridge Modern History points out, “ we see an instinctive 
aversion from Asiatic immigration over-powering any imperial 
sympathy of common citizenship. In Australia, ‘ the White Australia’ 
idea is not a political theory. It is a gospel. It counts more than 
religion ; far more than flag, because the flag waves over all sorts 
races; for more than empire ; for the Empire is mostly black or brown 
or yellow, is largely heathen, largely polygamous, partly cannibal.’’ In 
the very heart of the Empire itself, this view finds overhelming sup* 
port. The Times wrote some time baok: “ To some people, in this 
country, the race question,—as between White and non*White,—is 
either a joke, or a symbol of crude lack of culture. They refuse to 
take it seriously, or they grow hot with indignation at the exclusion 
of non-White peoples from British countries. This way leads to 
worse friction with the Dominions than has occurred for half a 
century. Fortunately British statesmen know better than to treat 
such questions with levity or arrogance, and so long as Lord Milner 
was at the Colonial Office the Dominions knew that they had to deal 
with one who thoroughly understood and was in sympathy with their 
faiths.” And the British Cabinet, in its decision on Kenya, has 
shown by action that whqt the limes wrote is the feeling in England. 
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Mr. Sastri’s Dominions Tour. 

On Februay 23rd 1923 the Eight Hon'ble V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri’s report of his deputation to the Dominions of Australia, New 
Zealand and Canada was published. The primary object of his 
mission was to induce Dominion Governments to give practical 
effect to the Imperial Conference resolutions which recognised 
that “ there is an incongruity between the position of India as 
an • equal member of the British Empire and the existence of 
disabilities upon British Indians lawfully domiciled in some 
parts of the Empire ” and recommended “ that in the interests 
of solidarity of the British Commonwealth, it was desirable that 
the rights of such Indians to citizenship should be recognised.” 
Mr. Sastri was also generally instructed to look into any other dis* 
abilities of Indians and to request their removsl. In his report he 
gave a detailed account of the number of Indians resident in the 
different Dominions, their economic position, the disabilities under 
which they suffered and the prospect of their removal. 

" Reviewing in the light of actual achievement and of 
prospective reforms,” observes Mr. Sastri, “ I am glad that the 
deputation was sent to the Dominions. The constitutional im¬ 
portance to India of negotiating directly with the Dominions of 
matters of mutual interest through an accredited representative 
is too evident to need elaboration. What is less obvious is the' 
educative value of such visits both for facilitating the realisa¬ 
tion of the immediate objects in view and the promotion of a 
spirit of imperial solidarity. India has suffered in the past from 
lack of knowledge and of understanding. The progress' made by 
her during the last 60 years is hardly known outside this country. 
The average citizen of a Dominion still regards India as a land of 
mixed poverty and splendour, barbaric in outlook and aspiration 
as well as in magnificenoe. He has had no opportunity of meeting 
Indians of refinement and culture, without which it is impossible 
to dissipate the phantom of superiority born of an imperfect apprecia¬ 
tion of Indian capacity. The incentive to active trade relations 
between India and the Dominions has also been lacking. To promote 
the personal intercourse iB the best solvent of prejudice and the 
only means of securing better relations iu the future is the promotion 
of Buch intercourse. Of the desire of the Dominions to understand 
India there can be no doubt. In the task of stimulating and satisfy¬ 
ing this desire the educated people of India no less than the Govern¬ 
ment must do their full share.” 

The report is divided into three parts, one relating to Australia, 
the other to New Zealand and the third to Canada. His method of 
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enquiry in regard to the disabilities of domiciled Indians in all these 
countries was to collect the fullest information from official and 
non-offioial sources. 

Australia. 

The total Indian population in the Commonwealth of Australia, he 
says, was approximately 2000 of whom 700 were in New South Wales 
and 400 in Victoria. Mahomedans predominate in all these states. 
The majority are engaged in retail trade or in agricultural operations. 
Instances of success in that occupation are numerous, the most notable 
being those of one Mr. Badullah from Sind who settled in Western 
Australia and owns 25000 acres of land and 25000 heads of sheep. 
Nearly all look prosperous and even where economio prejudice 
operates to detriment, the remuneration for manual labour for each 
man is seldom less than 12 shillings a day. Of social prejudice 
Mr. Sastri saw little trace. So far as the restrictive side of policy 
in regard to emigration from abroad was concerned, it commanded 
the support of an overwhelming majority who looked upon it as 
sacrosanot. The sensitiveness and vigilance of both the Australian 
Press and the public in this matter might be gathered from 
the fact that, in spite of repeated declarations that the Govern¬ 
ment of India stood by the reciprocity resolution of 1918 his 
mission was in the end criticised as an insidious attempt to seek 
a rivision of policy by securing concessions whioh would make 
immigration to Australia attractive to Indians. This necessitated 
from Mr. Sastri an emphatic assurance to abide by the reciprocity 
resolution. 

Regarding the commonwealth franchise, Mr. Sastri states that he 
was informed that the Commonwealth Election Act of 1902 created 
a separate commonwealth franchise which could not automatically 
follow from the conferring of provincial franchise on any class of 
citizens on date subsequent to the passing of the Act. This was not, 
supported by judicial authority, but it might be taken for all practical 
purposes as necessitating a special Act of the Federal Parliament to 
enfranchise those Indians who were not in enjoyment of State fran¬ 
chise before the Act of 1902 became law. This was the view which 
Mr. Sastri urged on the commonwealth Government and Mr. Hughes, 
the Prime Minister, stated that he (Mr. Sastri) had brought within 
the range of practical politics a reform which, but for his visit, would 
have been improbable of achievement. The desire to satisfy Indian 
aspirations for Dominion franchise was widespread and genuine, and 
Mr. Sastri hopes that this fundamental reform would be effected at 
no distant date although temporarily its fruition might be retarded 
by political exigencies in Western Australia and Queensland. There 
was every hope that Indians would enjoy political suffrage in respect 
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of elections to the lower House and that the lead of the Dominion 
Cabinet would be followed in the matter. The Government of South 
Australia had promised to amend the Irrigation Act so as to render 
Indians eligible for the lease of land, while the Government of 
Queensland had removed restrictions to which Indians engaged in 
the banana industry were subjected under the 1921 Act. The only 
other laws whioh affected the Indians were the Sugar Cultivation Act 
and Dairy Produce Act. Amendment of irrelevant acts might be 
expected to follow the passing of legislation rendering Indians eligible 
for invalid and old age pensions. 

Mr. Sastri then details the difficulties of Indians desirous of 
entering into Australia, difficulties arising out of incomplete passports 
and admission of substitutes, and says that in regard to this matter, 
the Minister of Interior who administers the emigration rules had 
stated that although the general practice about admitting substitutes 
was to confine the privilege to persons who came out to act for 
men engaged in promoting overseas wholesale trade between 
Australia and Eastern countries, Indian substitutes were allowed to 
land if they came as substitutes for farmers, retail storekeepers etc., 
on condition that they would leave Australia within three months of 
the return of the permanent residents to the Commonwealth. The 
attitude of the authorities seemed to Mr. Sastri to be reasonable 
and the only action necessary appeared to be closer scrutiny of the 
passports issued by local Governments in India to persons proceeding 
to Australia to make sure that only bona-fide substitutes got permits. 
All thiB, says Mr. Sastri, showed that the principle of equality of 
citizenship was now recognised in Australia as vital to i’.thejjconti- 
nuance of friendly relations between various parts of the Empire. 
It was easy to underrate the effect of popular sympathy, but in 
democratic countries it was the only foundation on whioh a reform 
whioh had long been hindered by ignorance and prejudice could be 
based. 

New Zealand. 

Coming to New Zealand, Mr. Sastri says that the resident 
Indians there number about six hundred. There the main difficulties 
are exclusions from the benefits of the Old Age Pensions Act and 
difficulty of securing employment. As regards the former, Mr. 
Massey's Cabinet had promised to revise the Act when the time 
came to do so. As regards the latter difficulty (unemployment) it 
would be idle to deny, says Mr. Sastri, that colour prejudice was 
responsible for it, but the prejudice was confined to a few Indians 
who did not enjoy the same degree of prosperity as their compatriots 
in Australia. But the explanation lay in the aggravated manifestation 
of prejudice as in a variety of cases wholly unconnected with racial 
22 
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animosity. Casual labour at a time when there was a general eoono* 
mio depression was a precarious source of livelihood, but with the 
revival of prosperity the prospects of Indians should improve. 

In regard to New Zealand also, Mr. Sastri refers to the diffi¬ 
culties of getting passports and says : “ Neither in Australia nor in 
New Zealand do Indians possess sufficient eduoation to take care of 
themselves. The Dominion authorities with the best will in the 
world cannot help them to overcome the shortcomings of defective 
education. Nothing could be of more effectual help to the Indian 
community in these distant lands than the presence of a sympathetic 
and duly accredited representative of their country charged primarily 
with the duty of protecting their interests. If a protector of Indians 
is appointed in Fiji, it might be possible to include the protection of 
Indian interests in New Zealand and Australia in his jurisdiction. 
An alternative arrangement would be to appoint an Agent for the 
two Dominions.’ 1 


Canada. 

Speaking lastly about Canada, where there are about one 
thousand two hundred Indians, half of whom are Sikhs, Mr. Sastri 
points out that he applied himself there to the task of securing 
federal franchise for such Indians who do not already enjoy it and 
obtain provincial and municipal franchise for Indians in British Co¬ 
lumbia. The Prime Minister had promised that at the earliest 
favourable moment Parliament. would be approached for grant of 
franchise on terms and conditions identical with those which governed 
the exercise of that right by the Canadian citizens generally. The 
economic rivalry between the white and the non-white races in 
British Columbia was more acute than in any other part of the 
Dominions. In such an atmosphere it was difficult to expect im¬ 
mediate. initiative on the part of Provincial authorities, but all the 
9igns pointed to the softening of prejudice and broadening of vision. 
Persistent efforts would appear to be necessary for some time yet in 
order to complete the task of political education without whioh no 
change could be effected in a democratic country. In British Colum¬ 
bia Mr. Sastri was not hopeful of immediate results, but of the 
ultimate success of continued endeavours he had little doubt. 


Effect of his Tour. 

° Iea l L^i afc j: got>d **^1^ accrued out of Mr. Sastri’s 
fact that the great imperial statesman 1 

whohaddrawn the attention of the world to his diplomatic speeches 

?T m0 ” 8 \°o«o th ® ttost Tiolent champion of the 

SSJ aDd delivered the most extreme speeches 

agdiust British imperial interests. The agitation that he started and 
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bis strong speeches on the aubjeot soon coat Him the favour and 
influence that he possessed with the Government here and in imperial 
circles abroad- Mr. Sastri’s mission was hailed as a great suooess by 
the Moderate party in India, but notwithstanding his immense contri¬ 
bution and efforts on this cause the course of events of 1923 showed, 
how utterly futile are all such attempts to obtain justice for the Indian 
settlers abroad. As the Montreal ttar observed at the time 

“ It is one thing to receive Indians as honoured guests: it is 
another to throw open the doors to them as permanent citizens. Mr. 
Sastri cannot hope by a few words to slove this momentous problem. 
One cannot but be sceptical regarding his success." “The Indian prob¬ 
lem i8 a delicate one”, said the Free Fresh : “the Indian Government 
ought to be willing and ready to give some assurance that there will 
be no immigration on a large scale. Of the reciprocal disabilities 
that India might impose on colonials, the Dominions know where to 
pull the strings and what a farce this “ reciprocity" can in effect 
be reduced to”. The Citizen says : Almost every “ white ” nation has 
its colour problem, and few world questions press so urgently for 
solution. And it pointB out how other British dominions have dealt 
with a problem “ that is Empire-wide in its manifestation,” by pro- 
claiming “ an uncompromising ‘ white ’ policy.’* 



The Tanganyika Indians 

Tanganyika like Kenya is a territory which owes its deve¬ 
lopment mainly to Indian enterprise. In the time of the 
German administration, before the last worid war, agricul¬ 
ture was encouraged by all possible ways and the Germans 
re alize d that Indians are the useful factor in the trade development 
of that territory. After the war, when question arose in the League 
of Natious as to whom this territory should he allowed to be ad¬ 
ministered, India as an original member of the League proposed 
that mandate should be given to England. And then came the 
British administration which is controlled by the Colonial Office. 
In spite of the fact that Indians in this territory should receive 
equal treatment with the Europeans, both of whom are members of 
the League under whose mandate the British are administering the 
territory, the Government have shown themselves discouraging the 
Indian trade and to follow the lead of their sister Government of 
Kenya. A steady attempt' is being made to pile disabilities upon 
the Indian settlers and even to restrict immigration. 

In April 1923 a very serious situation arose in Tanganyika 
territory. The local administration published three ordinances, the 
first being a profits tax ordinance, the second a pedlars' and live-stock 
dealers’ ordinance, and the third a trades licensing ordinance. They 
were all directed against the Indians. Ostensibly these measures were 
of general application. They were first submitted confidentially in draft 
to the Dares-salaam Chamber of Commerce, and were approved at a 
Committee meeting attended by only three members of that body. 
When the facts came to bo known, a full meeting of the Chamber was 
held which stroDgly disapproved of them, on the ground that they 
were premature in an undeveloped territory like Tanganyika. This 
Chamber was composed mostly of Europeans, so that even non¬ 
official European view was against the ordinances. The In dian 
community was Dover consulted in the matter though it represented 
95 per cent, of the mercantile population. In effect, therefore, the 
new legislation was directed against Indians and imposed new obliga¬ 
tions and fresh taxation upon them. It is satisfactory to note that 
traders of all other nationalities associated themselves with the Indian 
protest. 

In view of the universal protests against the’ordinances, it may 
be useful to note some of the provisions against which protest has 
been mainly levelled. 
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The First Ordinance 

The first Ordinance imposes a tax of four per oent. on 
the profits of business, trades, industries and professions in the 
territory, provided that profits for any year not exceeding two 
thousand shillings shall be exempt from the profits tax for that year. 
Profits on transactions carried outside the territory when either 
controlled from the territory or when profits from such business 
were received in the territory are to be taxed. The exemptions 
include the sale or export by any person of etook bred by himself, 
or produce, including dairy produce of bis own plantation or farm, 
medical practitioners and dentists, and the salary or wages of persons 
employed in a business. 

Assessors are given wide powers, subject to appeals to the 
High Court, only after objections to assessment have been before* 
hand given in writing to the Assessor and orders of the Assessor 
have been carried out. It is made obligatory on the manager 
of a business to deliver every year a statement of profits to the Assessor, 
whether the sums of profits were liable to tax or not. In case a 
business is controlled outside territory, the Assessor is empowered to 
fix a reasonable assessment having regard to the rate of profit usually* 
earned by a business of a similar nature in similar circumstances. 

Accounts in English 

The provision regarding the keeping of accounts in English runs r 
“ If any accounts kept by a person liable to Ideliver a statement or 
profits and necessary for the purpose of ascertaining the liability or 
the extent of liability of the profits of a business to the profits tax 
are not in the English language or in Swahite written in English 
character, the Assessor may cause accounts to he translated into 
English and the expense of so doing shall be borne by the owner of 
the business and be recoverable as profits tax in arrears *. 

Before assessment of tax, deductions for wear and tear and 
replacement of machinery will be allowed. The general penalty for 
an offence against this ordinance is a maximum of two thousand 
shillings fine, or one year's imprisonment, or both. The ordinance 
also abolishes the German Industries Tax. 

Second Ordinance. 

The second Ordinance provides for the licensing of pedlers and 
live-stock dealers who buy live-stock with a view to their re-sale at 
profit. Every pedlar and live-stock dealer must hereafter bold a 
license, the fee for this being 20 shillings for a year and IQ for a 
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half-year. The lioense shall be operative only in the distriot or 
sub-district for which it is granted* but can without any additional fee 
be extended to other areas by the endorsement of the administrative 
officer. If the licensing offioer believes that the lioensee will fail to 
keep a sufficiently intelligent account to enable an accurate assess¬ 
ment of his profits under the first ordinance, or is likely to evade the 
profits tax, he may enhanoe his licensing fee up to the maximum of 
400 shillings, thus covering the profits tax. 

An administrative officer may, without assigning reason, 
refuse, subject to appeal to the Governor, the grant of license 
or revoke a license at any time. A license is not to be 
assigned or borrowed, and convictions of any licensee are to 
be endorsed by the court on the license. The licensee must show this 
on demand to any administrative officer, any member of the police 
force* any person with whom the licensee negotiates, or offers to do 
or does any business, or any person on whose private land or premises 
a pedler or a live-Btock dealer is found. Refusal to show the lioense 
will make him liable to a fine not exceeding 10 shillings. A Police 
Sub-Inspector or any policeman authorised by this officer can inspect 
the pedlar’s pack if the pedlar contravenes the Ordinance. It shall 
be open to any of the persons authorised to demand the production 
of the license or any one authorised by them to apprehend such 
offender and convey or cause him to be conveyed before a Magistrate. 


Third Ordinance. 

The third Ordinance requires persons carrying bad trade: 
business, industries and professions to take a license every year 
after payment of a fee varying from 10 to 4 hundred shillings accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the trade. Failure to take out a lioense will 
result in a fine up to two hundred shillings and further 20 shillings 
for each day during which the contravention continues. Under 
this Ordinance as well, if a licensing officer apprehends that the 
license would fail to keep an intelligible account for accurate assess¬ 
ment or was likely to evade the profits tax, he may extend the fee 
to 400 shillings. Every trading license shall be kept on the premises 
to which it relates and shall, at the request of any administrative 
offioer or any member of the police force, be produced for hia 
inspection at all reasonable hour.. The ordinance gives power to 
the Governor to prohibit trading in specified areas. The ordinance 
makes it obligatory to keep acoounts in English or Swahite in English 
characters. This provision shall come into operation after the expiry 
°[ .} J eaTr , A °y Person not beeping accounts in the said manner 
shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 2,000 shillings. 
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These ordinances came into force from 1st April and on Slab 
March the Dar-es-Salaam Indian Association, which is the main 
association in Tanganyika, wired to all branch associations not to pay 
Trade Licenses and in protest to oIobo shops from the 1st of April 
This was followed and the Indian settlers then passed through a 
stage of intense persecution. 

Under the Germans in pre-war times once a trading license was 
issued it was permanent and transferable. The Dew legislation required 
a fresh license to be taken out each year, under heavy penalties, and 
the trading community was thus placed at the mercy of the authorities 
from year to year. It was alleged that the new legislation was sub- 
stantially a re-enactment of existing German laws. This is quite 
incorrect, since only one of the ordinances colourably resembled one of 
the old German laws, and that in only a minor degree. The other 
two ordinances were quite new. 

The traders, the great majority of whom were Indians, but others 
were foreigners, were required to keep their hooks in English, though 
the English language had no special privilege in this mandated terri¬ 
tory, and though trade books had hitherto been kept in the 
language of the trader. 

The local officials were informed that the trading community 
intended to protest against the new legislation to the British 
Government, but they nevertheless insisted upon enforcing the laws. 
In order that they might not hind themselves to apparent acceptance, 
the traders in several places decided that as they had been warned 
that they would be prosecuted if they did not take out fresh licenses, 
they would not open their shops. At a place called Lindi several 
traders were sentenced to fine and imprisonment (though this was held 
to he ultra vires) for trading without the necessary licenses. They 
were held for twenty hours at the police station without food or 
water. At one plaee even the natives received an official warning 
against supplying the Indians with their food produce. At 
another 14 Indian merchants were sentenced to a fine of 600 
shillings or three months’ rigorous imprisonment for not having 
made' the required profits tax returns. Other prosecutions were 
threatened. Some of the traders paid the fine whilst others went 
to prison, though it was urged that the sentences and the very 
proseoutions were illegal—in any case they were monstrously dispro¬ 
portionate,—since the returns need not be made before May 1. The 
Indian population in Tanganyika was seething with indignation at this 
exercise of official pressure, which would never have been dreamt of 
or permitted had the traders been white Britishers. 

The “ Dares-salaam Times,” whioh is the only newspaper in the 
territory, European-owned and edited, and not always friendly to 
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the Indians, corroborated the Indian objections to the offending laws 
and strongly urged the Governor to pocket his pride and yield to the 
unanimous opposition. The British Government was appealed to, so 
that the ordinances may be suspended pending the receipt of full 
despatches from the Governor and the arrival in England of two dis¬ 
tinguished Indian leaders authorised to place all the facts before 
the authorities in England. The Colonial Offioe however turned a 
deaf ear to all representations. Major Ormshy Gore, the Colonial 
Under Secretary, said in reply to interpellations in the H, of Com¬ 
mons that the Ordinances are settled facts and cannot he revoked. 

lu June 1923 a communique announced that “the Govern¬ 
ment of India have been in correspondence with the India offioe 
regarding the objectionable provisions of the profits tax ordinance, 
pedlars’ and live-stock dealers’ ordinance, and trades licensing ordi¬ 
nance, which were recently enacted by the Tanganyika Government 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies has decided neither to repeal 
nor suspend the ordinances. The question, however, of introducing 
certain amendments into them will he considered by the Secretary 
of State in consultation with the Governor.’’ 



The Kenya Affair 

By far the most formidable of Indian problems of 1923 was 
the situation in Kenya. • It came to be raised into an Imperial 
problem. That Colony had been built up by Indian labour and 
Indian capital ; Indian settlers were there long before the British ; 
they largely out-number the European population. Nevertheless 
for some time they have been labouring under the most shameful 
disabilities imposed more and more by the white settlers who are now 
trying to oust the Indian from the country. Of the disabilities, the 
most unjust is a prohibition against the transfer to Indians of 
agricultural lands in the highlands of the Colony whioh constitute 
the best lands, on the plea of racial segregation, branding the 
Indian as an inferior, unclean race, and these lands are now 
entirely held by Europeans. The inadequate representation of the 
Indian population upon the Legislative Council; their political help¬ 
lessness despite their large stake in the economic life of the Colony, 
and the difficulty which has recently been threatened in the way of 
free immigration, have long been matters of the very gravest concern. 
During the years 1921 and 1922, race feeling between the Indian 
and the European settlers rose to such a height that the relations 
between the two communities became extremely strained. (For the 
affairs of Keaya in these years the reader is referred to previous 
issues of this REGISTER.) 

In September 1922 a Colonial Officq despatch was sent to Kenya 
containing joint proposals for a settlement of the trouble there. These 
terms were the result of joint deliberations between the Colonial and 
India Offices in consultation with the Government of India, and were 
designed to carry into effect the resolution of the 1921 Imperial Con* 
ference acknowledging the doctrine of eqaal citizenship. The terms - 
put forward as a basis of settlement provided for a common electoral 
franchise, property and educational qualifications so as to permit of the 
enfranchisement of a minimum of 10 per cent, of the adult Indian 
population. There was to be no segregation in commercial or resi¬ 
dential areas, residents to oomply with the sanitation and building 
bye-laws of the Colony. No restriction on immigration was proposed 
but the Colonial Office retained the right of restriction, should 
Kenya be threatened by an undue influx of Asiatics. It also desired 
to reserve the highlands for Europeans. These proposals resulted 
from conferences between Mr. Edward Wood, M. P., on behalf of the 
Colonial Office, and Lord Wintertou of the India Office. They 
were subsequently confirmed, on Mr. Ormsby-Gore’s recommenda- 
21(a) 
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tion, by the Duke of Devonshire, On receipt of this despatch 
which wa3 brought to the Colony by the Governor, Sir Robert 
Coryndon, the European settlers at once rose in revolt. They started 
military preparations to oppose the terms and in a number of 
meetings threatened to murder the Indians. A peremptory demand 
was made by the White settlers for Mr. Ormsby-Gore’s retirement 
from' the Colonial Office. So great had the white menace assumed 
proportions in December—January that the Indian settlers had to 
cable to the Home and Indian Government for protection. At last 
on representations sent from India the Governor tried to pacify 
the Whites. Week-end conferences were held at Nairobi between 
Sir R. Coryndon and the representatives of the two contending 
communities separately. The Europeans objected to the principle 
of a common fraueuiu), also to non-segregation in residential areas, 
and the absencj c restrictions upon immigration. They considered 
that ‘restricted immigration is the only means of safeguarding the 
country from Indian domination and the native workers from Asiatic 
competition.’ Indians, on the other hand, recognised in the proposals 
of the Wood-Wintercon agreement a genuine attempt to solve the 
problem in terms of the Imperial Conference resolution, and inspite 
of the fact that they did not meet entirely the Indian claims, were 
inclined to favour acceptance of the terms if they were not changed. 
They refused to accept any modification of the proposals already made 
as these constituted the irreducible minimum of their clains. An 
agitation was raised for non-payment of taxes if the white threats 
■were carried out. In the end the conferences resulted in the Kenya 
Legislative Council elections being postponed for twelve months, or 
for such short time as the Governor may determine, with a view to 
work out the conditions of the new constitution. 

In January 1923 Sir Robert Coryndon in opening the Eu¬ 
ropean Convention—known as the White Setters’ Parliament— 
disclosed confidentially the true import of the new proposals 
which eased the situation to some extent from the European 
point of view. The Governor was asked to go .to London, and 
the Convention gave an assurance that its members would do all 
in their power to discourage and prevent direct action locally 
during the negotiations in London , 4 provided that no step be taken by 
the Imperial Government during that time to force an issue.’ The 
Convention, however, reserved its freedom shoutd the London Con- 
erence break down, to resort to direot action, to take the law into 
their own hands. It passed a resolution: ‘But if through the ill- 
considered advice of his Majesty’s Ministers his loyal subjects 
be forced into action prejudicial to peace and abhorrent and ruinous 
to themselves, then full responsibility for such a calamity must 
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rest on those advisers who in ignorance of or indifferent to the true 
issues involved, shall have advised his Majesty to sanction a policy- 
disastrous to the future White colonisation of AEriea and the welfare 
of millions of his Majesty's African subjects, and, the Convention 
believes, calculated to endanger the integrity of the Empire.* When 
this piece of news was cabled to England Sir Robert Hamilton 
M. P., ex-Chief Justice of East Africa, asked Mr. Ormsby-Gore in 
Parliament for confirmation of the information conveyed in the 
above telegram and, if it were true, whether, in view of the fact that 
the convention had reserved to itself the right to take direot action 
should the proposed Conference break down, the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies approved of the Governor’s leaving the Colony. To 
this Mr. Ormsby-Gore made no adequate reply. 

Hera in India .public meetings were held all over the country; the 
Indian press, both vernacular and English, expressed itself in the most 
vehement language ; addresses were presented to the Viceroy by pub- 
lio bodies of all shades of opinion, as well as by tbe Indian Legis¬ 
lature. The Council of State at Delhi passed Mr. Sastri’s resolution 
on Kenya (see pp. 273,276). Early in 1923 the Colonial Office invited 
the Governor of Kenya, accompanied by delegations representing 
both the European and Indian communities, to proceed to London 
for tbe inirposo of discussing the terms of a final settlement. On March 
18th the chambers of the Indian Legislature elected their own deputa¬ 
tion, consisting oi two members of the Assembly and one of the 
Council of State, Messrs Sastri, J. Dwarkadas and Kamat, to co¬ 
operate with the Kenya Indians, and to exercise all possible influence 
in their support. All the deputations reached England in April and 
negotiations were carried on in the next two months between the 
India office, the Colonial office, the Indian and the European deputa¬ 
tions. The Government of India, too, did not fail to fight for the 
Indians, warning the Secretary of State that if tbe decision went 
against the Indians in Kenya, there would probably arise a strong 
agitation for the severance of India’s connection with the British 
Commonwealth, and for the adoption of retaliatory measures against 
the Colonies. 

In April and May there was a huge propagandist campaign in 
England carried on by the Indian and European delegations (p. 516). 
Mr. Sastri raised a great agitation, addressed numberless public 
meetings, and secured the support of leading Labour and Liberal 
members of Parliament to the Indian cause. While the case was 
still under consideration in London, rumours reached India that an 
adverse decision had been arrived at in the matter of the highlands 
and the franchise. On July 21st, in consequence of the wide-spread 
anxiety which was aroused, a resolution was moved and carried 
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in the Legislative Assembly reoommending the Governor General in 
Counoil to move His Majesty's Government to concede the claim 
advanced by the Indian residents in Kenya. Almost simultaneously 
an influential deputation o! the Counoil of State approached the 
Viceroy with expressions of alarm as to the consequence wbioh might 
ensue if Indian claims were not admitted (see pp. 313,316). Within 
the next week, however, the decisions of His Majesty’s Government 
were announced by Reuter. The main decisions may be summarised 
as follows 

It was laid down that the general policy to be observed in Kenya 
was the protection of the paramount interests of the African popula¬ 
tion. This was altogether a new move of circumvention. It was 
considered that the existing system of Government was best cal¬ 
culated to achieve this aim; and the immediate grant of res¬ 
ponsible Government which had been urged by the White settlers 
was considered to be out of the question. But contrary to the opinion 
expressed by Indian sentiment, a decision was arrived at in 
favour of communal representation. The common electoral roll was 
turned down. This system, under which the Indian community 
was to have Are elected representatives in the Legislative Council, 
was regarded as best in the circumstauces, because it was com¬ 
patible with African representation in due season, and with Arab 
representation immediately. The policy of segregation as between 
Europeans and Asiatics in wwnsWd was, in deference to IndiaD 
opinion, to be abandoned. On the other band, the reservation of the 
highlands for Europeans was to be maintained. On the vital question 
of immigration, it was laid down that legislation discriminating against 
Indian entry into Kenya could not be countenanced ; but this state¬ 
ment of principle was artfully qualified by the suggestion that some 
further control to protect economic interests of the Africans was 
required! 

Resentment at the Decision. 

This decision of the Home Government was issued in theform 
of a lengthy White Paper (see p. 363). The strongest resentment 
was aroused in India by this announcement. Adjournments, both of 
the Council of State and of the Legislative Assembly, were proposed 
to consider the situation. Long strings of questions were put but 
they elicited only halting replies from the Govt. An adjournment of 
the Assembly to discuss the Konya affair was ruled out of r ~der 
(p. 316). A Bill by Dr. Gour to regulate the entry into residence iu 
British India of persons domiciled in other British, possessions was 
introduced, considered and passed by the Legislative Assembly in one 
day as a protest a b Jnst the recent deoision. In proroguing the 
Assembly on the following day, Lord Beading defined the attitude 
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of the Government of India in the clearest terms. He said: 
“the news of the decision regarding Kenya came to me and to 
my Government no less than to you as a great and a severe dis- 
appointment; for India had made the cause of Indians in Kenya 
her own. As his Maiesty’s Government has Btafced, this deoision 
conflicts on material points with the strongly expressed views of my 
Government as laid before the Cabinet by the Secretary of State for 
India. India’s representations were fully plaoed before His Majesty’s 
Government, and received most patient and careful consideration; 
but we must record our deep regret that His Majesty’s 
Government could not feel justified in giving greater effect 
to them. We are conscious that . there were important 
aspects, perhaps not sufficiently understood by us, which 
His Majesty’s Government were called upon to weigh and to 
determine, and we fully appreciate and acknowledge their hearty 
efforts to arrive at a fair and equitable conclusion- They have 
announced their decision, and the Government of India must consider 
it, and arrive at its conclusions; if submission must be made, then 
with all due respect to His Majesty's Government, it can only be 
under protest.” In August tbe views of the Government of India 
were again set forth at length, (p. 377). While acknowledging tbe 
difficulty of the issues, and the care and attention that His Majesty’s 
Government had devoted to India’s claims, they did not concoa- their 
feeling of disappointment at the result; and they reserved the right 
to make further representations with a view to reopening these 
decisions when a legitimate opportunity offered. 

The Imperial Conference. 

Then came the famous Imperial Conference of 1923. Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and H. H. the Maharaja of Alwar were the Govern¬ 
ment of India nominees to this Conference. In the first revulsion of 
feeling against the Kenya decision, influential public feeling both in 
India and Kenya was against India participating in the Conference. 
But Sir Tej Bahadur prepared himself for a last strenuous fight on 
the question of Indiana Abroad, and the case that he presented stands 
as a monument of advocacy on behalf of India. On October 24th the 
Indian case was formally taken up by the Conference, and Dr. Sapru 
succeeded in getting two more days for its discussion. It was resumed 
on the 29th and was not finally concluded until October 31st. On the 
first day when the Conference came to consider the question of Indians 
overseas, Lord Peel, as leader of the Delegation, opened the case for 
India. He dwelt upon the unanimity of Indian opinion, and the 
justice of the Indian cause. He also cited India’s great, actual and 
potential, importance to the empire as an argument for tbe expediency 
of meeting her rightful demand. Lord Peel was followed by Sir Tej 
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Bahadur Sapru who recounted the depth to which Indian opinion 
had been stirred, and described the intolerable humiliation under 
which she laboured through the treatment meted out to her nationals 
in other parts of the Empire. He put forward an eloquent and 
reasoned appeal for the execution of the 1921 Resolution adumbrating 
a machinery for consultation between the Government of India and 
the Dominion Governments on the question as to how best and 
how soonest effect might be given to it. He vigorously controverted 
a memorandum circulated to the Conference by General Smuts, 
which had attempted to disprove any connection between Imperial 
citizenship and the exercise of civic rights in the different Dominions 
and Colonies. According to the General, citizenship of the Empire 
could not override the kx looi of its component parts. This 
memorandum, which had further proceeded to suggest that the 
Conference would be well advised to rescind the 1921 Resolution, did 
not survive Sir Tej Bahadur's spirited attach. Turning to the 
Kenya question, Sir Terj Bahadur amplified the observations already 
made by the Secretary of State for India, forcibly drawing the 
attention of His Majesty's Government to the sinister effects which 
this decision had already exercised upon the Indian political situa¬ 
tion. After briefly referring to the grievances of Indians in other 
colonies and protectorates, he pleaded powerfully for an examination 
of the whole question, in consultation with the authorities concerned, 
by a committee to be appointed by the Government of India. In 
the case of the Union of South Africa which was not a party to 
the 1921 Resolution. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru expressed the hope 
that the Government of India might be allowed to maintain an agent 
who would serve as an intermediary between Indian nationals and 
the Union Government. 

The Replies of the Dominions. 

After the representations of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru had been 
eloquently reinforced by the Maharaja of Alwar, the various Dominion 
delegations made their replies. They did not much favour Dr. 
Sapru’s proposal of a Committee, but neither were they hostile 
like Genl. Smuts. The Prime Minister of Canada observed that 
in eight out of the niue Provinces of the Dominion, Indians did 
not suffer any legal or political disability. In the ninth 
Province, British Columbia, be stated that the present difficulties 
in conceding the franchise'to Indians were due not to distinction 
of colour hut to complex economic and political considerations. 
The question whether natives of India resident in Canada should 
be granted Dominion parliamentary franchise on the same terms 
as native Canadians was necessarily one for Parliament alone to 
determine. Be promised that the matter would be submitted to 
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that body for consideration when the Franobise Law came up for 
revision. He was somewhat doubtful whether the solution of the 
problem would be facilitated by the visit of a committee appointed 
to confer with the oommittee from India, if such a step were desired. 
The Prime Minister of Australia stated that representatives of 
every shade of political thought in his country had shown sympathy 
with the claim that lawfully domiciled Indians shocdd enjoy full 
citizen rights. He felt that in view of this position there was no 
necessity for an Indian Committee to visit Australia, but he gave 
an assurance that on his return to Australia he would consult his 
colleagues as to the implementing of the 1921 Resolution. The 
Prime Minister of New Zealand welcomed the visit of a committee 
from India, stating that his oountry already practically gave resident 
natives of India the same privileges as those enjoyed by the Anglo- 
Saxon race. The Prime Minister of Newfoundland made plain 
that there was no distinction whatever between Indian British 
subjects and other citizens, either in the matter of emigration 
or in the matter of the franchise. Mr. Desmond Fitzgerald, 
the Minister of External Affairs in the Irish Free State, made 
the most remarkable statement when he expressed sympathy 
with the Indian claims. It was from South Africa that the onlv 
note of dissent emanated. General Smuts held out no hope of any 
further extension of the political rights of Indians in the Union, 
and expressed himself as unable to accept Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s 
proposal. So far as the Colonies were concerned, the Secretary of 
State, on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, cordially accepted the 
scheme of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru that there should be full con¬ 
sultation and discussion between the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies and the Committee appointed by the Government of India 
upon all questions affecting British Indians domiciled in British 
Colonies, Protectorates and Mandated Territories. More important 
still, while reminding the Conference that the British Government 
had recently come to certain decisions as to Kenya, and stating that 
he saw no prospect of these deoisions being modified, the Colonial 
Secretary promised to give careful attention to such representations 
as the Committee appointed by the Government of India might 
desire to make to him. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, however, again made 
it plain that the recent Kenya decision could not be accepted as 
final by the people of India. 

The Colonies' Committee. 

The -main outcome of the Imperial Conference was the acceptance 
by His Majesty’s Government of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapra’s proposal 
for a consideration of the question by a committee appointed by the 
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Government of India. This committee came to be known as the 
‘Colonies Committee.’ Subsequently this committee was constituted 
under the presidency of Mr. Hope Simpson, a liberal M.P., who is 
widely trusted in India, and the other members were Hie Highness 
the Aga Khan, Sir & Robertson, Diwan Bahadur T. R&ngaohariar, 
and Mr. K. C.'Roy. * 

Following upon the Kenya award, statutory action was shortly 
taken by the local administration on the franchise question. Adult 
suffrage on communal lines was conferred upon Indians. It was open 
for the Government of India Committee to make representations 
for an increase in the number of seats allotted to Indians, and for the 
registration of all voters on a common electoral roll. As regards im¬ 
migration, the Government of India took the opportunity to urge the 
postponement of the bill giving effect to the decision of His 
Majesty’s Govt, until such time as the Colonies Committee should 
have an opportunity of examining the question of the restrictions 
therein embodied. The introduction of the bill was postponed at the 
instance of the Colonial ^)Ece; and the Government of India received 
an assurance that ample opportunities would be afforded for the 
expression of their views, and that earnest attention would he given 
to any representation which the Colonies Committee desired to make. 

Id the following pages are given all the imp or taut'papers relating 
to Kenya, namely,— 

1. The Statement of the Indian Deputation to Whitehall. 

2. The Indian Memo, to the Premier. 

3. The Kenya White Paper. 

4. The Govt, of India resolution on the last. 

5. Kenya Debates in Parliament. 

6. The Imperial Conference Proceedings. 
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Statement by the Indian Deputation 

On their return from England in August 1923, Messrs. Sastri, 
Kamat and Dwarlcadas issued the following statement to the press, 
detailing their work in England in connection with the Kenya depu¬ 
tation : — 

The four main heads of dispute between our countrymen and the 
White settlers of Kenya were: (1) Segregation, (2) Eight of Purchase 
in the Highlands, (3) Common franchise and adequate representa¬ 
tion in the Legislative Council, and (4) the Eight of Free Immigration. 
Our case succeeded only under the first head. The second and third 
heads have gone directly against us. The^ fourth has also gone against 
us, but indirectly—not on the ground originally apprehended but on 
a different ground, India’s heart yearned for equal citizenship of 
the Commonwealth; the settlement give* us a citizenship inferior to 
that of the White population. The settlement does not discuss our 
claim to equality at all. No reason is given for its denial now, no 
hope is held out for the future. Our mission, therefore, has met 
with almost complete failure. 

One feature of general satisfaction deserves mention. The in¬ 
terests of the African native are declared paramount and entitled to 
precedence over those of the immigrant communities. The Colonial 
Office have asserted or according to them reasserted, their trusteeship 
of the Native. It involves as a corollary the denial of Eesponsible 
Government for q. long time to come to the people of the Colony. 
Indians are told to rejoice with the natives of Kenya at having 
escaped subjection to a narrow oligarchy of white settlers: poor 
comfort to those that had every right to expect equal citizenship and 
equal partnership in the Commonwealth. 

Aoknowprdgmknts for hbt.p. 

When the Deputation'arrived in London at the end of April, the 
propaganda of the other side had gained ground to an alarming 
extent. The air was full of lying stories of deep-laid plots on the 
part of Indians to acquire political supremacy in Kenya to annex the 
Colony to India and to defraud the Natives and Whites alike of their 
just rights. It seemed doubtful that we could produce any impres¬ 
sion at all. Friends and champions, however, came forth and gave 
valiant help. In the ranks of the press we should make grateful 
mention of the “ Daily News ” the “Daily Herald” the “Manchester 
Guardian” the “ Observer ” and the. “ Nation.” Associations got 
up meetings in furtherance of onr cause like the Anti-Slavery League 
£o give" but one instance. Opportunities were given us to address 
small groups of members of Parliament. We He under special obliga¬ 
tions to the Theosopbical Society in London and to the British auxil¬ 
iary of the National Conference in Delhi, for arranging the great 
Queen’s Hall demonstration and a- number of gatherings in various 
towns as - well as for continuous and unremitting attention to the 
oause of India. The social position, personal influence and untiring 
industry of the Lady Emily Lutyens were at our command. Mr. 
Jinaraiadasa brought to our aid moving eloquence and moral fervour. 
Out of many other individuals who helped a few must be selected as 
deserving in a special degree the gratitude of India. It were an 
impertinence to praise Mr. Andrews. The consecration of his life, 
his character and his unequalled knowledge of Kenya and _ kindred 
problems gave his words an authority that could not be denied; and 
to his clear-sighted humanity must be given as much credit as to any 
other single causes for the final acknowledgment of the African 
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Natives’ paramount interest. Mr. Polak, lidless watcher of India’s 
weal in Britain as well as overseas, often criticised but not thanked 
equally often, was practically in charge of our deputation’s activity 
and never grudged time, energy or money. Our good fortune secured 
us the sympathy and aid of tue llev. Dr. Oldham, whose lively sense 
of justice and human brotherhood is united in rare sagacity and 
power of persuasion. His Highness the Aga Khan, it needs scarcely 
be said, throughout guided our counsels and ungrudgingly employed 
the skill and resourcetulness of a remarkable personality in the cause 
which during several years he has made his own. _ No list, however 
meagre, of our indebtedness could be complete which did not make 
prominent mention of that great service rendered by the party which 
now forms His Majesty’s opposition, in allowing its spokesman in 
Parliament to promise that, when it comes into power, justice and 
brotherhood shall be established in the Commonwealth. 

Colonial Office Procedure. 

We are constrained to make one adverse remark on the pro¬ 
cedure of the Colonial Office. They granted private interviews to us 
and what were understood to be preliminary interviews to the Kenya 
deputations. White and Indian. Our countrymen were asked besides 
to submit a written statement of their case, which they did. A long 
time was then allowed to elapse. A week before the Colonial vote 
was to be taken up in the Committee of the House, the Indian de¬ 
putations were received together by His Grace the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire attended by his principal officials. We were told that our repre¬ 
sentations had been fully considered, that the Colonial Office has 
embodied their conclusions in recommendations placed before the 
Cabinet, that these could not be divulged, and that we might make 
any further representations that we wished to make at that stage. 
We said, we might be able to adduce fresh evidence, or make addi¬ 
tional statements if we knew the recommendations that His Grace 
had made to the Cabinet. But he was firm in refusing to take us 
into his confidence and added that the White deputation would be 
placed in no better position. After some more futile talk, the meet¬ 
ing broke up. We must record our feeling that if we had known of 
the recommendations even at that late stage we might have shown 
sufficient reason to change them at least in part. In a statement 
published in the London Press after the debate in the Commons, Lord 
Delamere stated that he and his colleagues had signed the settlement 
in token of their acceptance. The Kenya Indians were not invited 
to sign anything. Wo could not make out whether any discrimina¬ 
tion was made between the two deputations by the Colonial Office. 
Some light must be thrown on the matter. 

Relations with India Office. 

Lords Peel and Winterton showed us every possible consideration 
personally. We saw them fairly frequently in the first part of our 
stay in London. Besides, they enabled ns to see other influential 
persons by arranging luncheon parties for the purpose. These and 
similar kindnesses, and courtesies we desire to acknowledge with the 
most sincere gratitude. Our discussions of the Kenva question were 
fun in the beginning and marked by much freedom. It would be 
appropriate in this contact to indicate certain important points 
which arose from these discussions. 

I. The India Office urged us at the very Rtart to take a definite 
stand on the Wood-Wmterton agreement. After a little hesitation 
we adopted the advice, but not before obtaining from the India Office 
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a declaration of their intention not to be shaken. From that time 
onward, we have on every public and private occasion repeated our 
adherence to this compromise. The final settlement, however, as any 
one can see, is a material falling off from the Wood-Winterton agree¬ 
ment under every head except segregation. Yet, our champions at 
the India Office have acquiesced in it, and advise India to do likewise. 

Our fellow-countrymen from Kenya have maintained an attitude 
of disapproval towards this agreement. Still, we have good reason to 
believe that if, in the end, the Cabinet’s decision had coincided in the 
main with that agreement, they would have come into line with us, 
and accepted it as a working compromise. 

II. We pointed out to the India Office that it was wrong to base 
our claims on the resolution of the Imperial Conference of 1921, That 
resolution applied only to the self-Government dominions with which 
India had entered into a part of reciprocity. 


Flaw in Reasoning. 

It was obvious on a perusal of its terms that in the particular 
case of Kenya it would negative the claim that India put forward to 
free emigration. As a matter of fact, the White Settlers were not 
slow to take advantage of this daw in our reasoning and to insist 
that before the second part was applied to their colony, the first part 
should be applied as well. We followed our own line in advocating 
India’s claims, and as Lord Peel stated in the Upper House, relied 
rather on the equities of the case and the succession of Britain’s 
pledges. 


In fact, our case with regard to Kenya would not have lost in 
cogency if the 1921 Conference had passed no resolution on the status 
of Indians abroad. Our readers will note, however, that the White 
Paper treats India’s claim as though it rested solely on the terms of 
that resolution. 

III. Some _ few weeks after our arrival in ’London, the India 
Office began to induce us to accept the communal in place of the com¬ 
mon franchise. This we firmly refused to do. When reminded of 
several communities in India being in favour of the communal arrange¬ 
ment, we replied that even those communities would reject it with¬ 
out hesitation if Indians were not granted the same amount of re¬ 
presentation in the Legislature as the White Settlers. The idea of 
equality was the supreme test, and if it was not to be found in a 
common franchise, it must be found at least in the amount of repre¬ 
sentation. 


An ominous Difference. 

IV. An ominous difference made its appearance in the very begin¬ 
ning. The India Office professed a horror of first principles, and 
urged ns to avoid such expression as equality, and equal citizenship. 
We argued that it sounded like practical wisdom in a debate on 
details: hut our entire claim was to equality and no actual suggestion 
could be tested except by reference to that principle. Where it 
seemed unnecessary we would avoid rhetorical generalisations but if it 
came to losing a point by losing sight of the equality idea, we should 
not shrink from enunciating it. Propaganda was impossible withont 
continual appeal to principles. We were unable, therefore, to heed 
this caution of the India Office. In the propaganda of our adversaries, 
the head and front of our offending was often stated to be the asser¬ 
tion of a claim to equality, the very audacity of which was sufficient 
to take away their breath. The public will not fail to notice the fact 
that throughout the White Paper, the equality test is not applied 
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to any of the Cabinet’s decision. It is for the very good reason that 
none of tlie^e will satisfy it. Did the India Office smelt dismal lack 
of principle in the coming decision that they were so anxious to dis* 
turn our simple faith in the very beginning? _ 

About a week before the White Paper was issued, we were in¬ 
formed on what seemed good authority but turned out oherwise, that 
the Cabinet were going to decide in our favour, on segregation and 
immigration, but against us on the Highlands question and the 
franchise. We did not give up hope even then, but sent to Lord Peel 
on the 20th July for submission to the Cabinet a letter on those 
two points. We annex a copy and request that it bo read as part of 
this report. 

Disappointment and Indignation. 

Our disappointment and indignation can be imagined when we 
read the White Paper. Indians would not be excluded on racial but 
on economic grounds. The native of Kenya needed to be protected 
from unequal competition in certain occupations] and just those occu¬ 
pations were named which Indians followed. The Cabinet had nothing 
to say about those that took away the land and the liberties of the 
native by force and by diplomatic expedients of a questionable char¬ 
acter well known in the history of the contact of East and West, of 
civilised and barbarous communities. 

Decisions so palpably one-sided and so flagrantly subversive of 
repeated promises and professions must have a deeper basis than is to 
be seen in the specious reasoning of the White Paper. The first part 
thereof purports to give the historical back-ground, but it is utterly 
misleading on account of two glaring omissions. One of these is the 
long, close, and uninterrupted connection of India with pre-British as 
well as British Kenya. "The other, with which we are concerned here, 
is the state of preparedness for rebellion in which the white community 
of Kenya have been for some time. They boasted that British opinion 
would not tolerate the despatch of forces to Kenya, and that if forces 
were despatched in defiance of that opinion, they would not act. A 
notorious parallel from the recent history of Ulster was relied on in 
support of this hope. On the other side, what was there to fear? 
Discontent amongst certain sections of Indians might be genuine, but 
it was harmless. Hard words never lost an empire. Secession, para¬ 
lysis of the administration, chronic deadlock, these have been talked of 
for some years now. Non-co-operation ended with the arrest of the 
leader. The salt-tax agitation could not come off. As for the Liberal 
party in Indian politics, did thev ever amount to muchP Anyhow, 
they were no longer necessary. This cry of “ Wolf ” had been over¬ 
done. The Viceroy of India could still keep the country quiet if told 
to do so. In any case, there was a safe interval now. Let British 
interests be consolidated in all possible ways, before Indians learned 
to cause real trouble. 

Sentiments of this tenour were often expressed in certain organs 
of the British press. We heard them now and then in circles where the 
secret springs of policy are known. It would be beyond the province of 
our _ deputation to suggest the future lines of non-official activity in 
India or in Kenya. But our report would have been incomplete, in¬ 
deed, it would have been false and misleading if we had, for any 
reasons whatever, kept from the people of India the real inwardness 
of the Ill-success of our mission. 

(Sd.) V. S. SRINIVASA, 

(Sd.) B. S. KAMAT. 

(Sd.) JAMNADAS DWARKADAS. 
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Indian Memo, to the Premier 

The Kenya Indian delegates submitted the following memorandum to the 
Bt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin, M. P„ the Prime Minister, In July 1923. 

1. Sir,—The question of the future constitution of Kenya 
Colony involves issues of the gravest importance from the Imperial 
point of view. 

2. It must be stated at once that the acceptance of all or any 
of the demands put forward on behalf of the European settlers would 
be a deliberate violation of the principle of equality of treatment, the 
guarantee of which is the rock, on which the loyalty of India to the 
British Empire is based. If that principle were deliberately and 
definitely violated by a decision of the Imperial Government no 
Indian subject of His Majesty could continue to repose any confidence 
in the guarantees and promises which are the condition of the 
allegiance which he is expected to give to the British Crown. _ 

3. The fact that this principle of equality in Imperial citi¬ 

zenship has been openly violated -by some of the self-governing 
Dominions is already the cause of grave discontent in India, and a 
strong weapon in the hands of those whose object it is to decry and 
destroy the British connection. But hitherto the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment has, at least, maintained an attitude of disapproval of the 
disabilities placed on British Indian subjects in the Self-Governing 
Dominions, and has been able to rest on the legitimate excuse, that 
it has no constitutional authority definitely to interfere with the 
internal affairs of self-governing Dominions. And that position has 
been recognised, if not approved, by most thinking Indians. But, 
if the Imperial Government itself, in a Crown Colony, were deliber¬ 
ately to impose restrictions and disabilities on the Indian subjects of..the 
King-Emperor and accord them an inferior status by placing another 
community in a position of political dominance and the enjoyment 
of racial privileges and preference, it would deal the death-blow to 
the hopes of Indians and their trust in the good faith of the Imperial 
Government and the British people. 1 

The Pledges to the Indian people. 

4. The pledges given to the Indian people of equal treatment 
with all other British subjects date from the earliest days of the 
British connection with India. They begin with the promise made 
to the inhabitants of the Island of Bombay by Charles II. They 
are elaborated in the most solemn language in the proclamation of 
Queen Victoria in 1858, which the Indian people regard as their 
Charter. King Edward VII. and King George V. in the messages to 
the Indian people on their accession to the Throne, gave their faith¬ 
ful promise to abide by these pledges. These royal proclamations 
are not, perhaps, familiar to Englishmen, but they are household 
words in India, and to treat them “scraps of paper ; ” or, in any way, 
to endeavour to evade their consequences or equivocate with their 
terms would be regarded by Indians as a gross betrayal of their 
rights. 

In 1875 Lord Salisbury, as Secretary of State for India, emphas¬ 
ised the obligation of the Imperial Government to accord the Indian 
subjects of HiB Majesty equality of treatment in the clearest terms, 
when he declared to the ColonialOffice that Indian settlers must he 
“in all respects free men with privileges in no whit inferior to those 
of any other class of Her Majesty’s subjects resident in the Colonies.” 
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And for Kenya Indians equality of treatment was additionally 
guaranteed by the terms of the Charter granted to the British 
Imperial East Africa Company, which promised equal status to all. 

6. Every demand that has been put forward by the European 
settlers, as has been stated above, involves a breach of these pledges 
and would place the Indian community of Kenya in a position of 
inferior status. To grant the whole would reduce them to the con¬ 
dition of helots, in permanent subjection to an oligarchy of white 
settlers, who have made no secret of their prejudice against, and 
bitter hostility to, Indians. 

The Question or thb Franchise. 

7. There is, first, the question of the Franchise. If Indians 
are denied equal rights to the franchise their position becomes at 
once one of political inferiority. Political equality can only exist 
with a common franchise, the test for which is applied equally and im¬ 
partially to all communities. The suggestion of a communal franchise 
is quite repugnant to the principle of political equality. It has been 
tried in India in circumstances quite different from, and for reasons 
which do not apply to, conditions in Kenya. It is essentially 
undemocratic in principle and would inevitably tend to preserve and 
aggravate racial differences and antagonisms. 

Similarly, any arrangement which ensured to the minority of 
Europeans a permanent majority of the Legislative Council would 
be a breach or the pledge of equality, by placing the European set¬ 
tlers in a privileged position of permanent domination over the 
Indian community. 

Reservation or Highlands. 


8. Secondly, the reservation of lands in the Highlands for 
Europeans, and the exclusion therefrom of Indians, and the refusal 
to allow the latter to acquire or hold such lands, would be as grave 
a breach of the pledge to accord equality of treatment and equal 
rights. There is no justification, from any point of view, for the 
claim of the Europeans that they alone should have the enjoyment 
of the most salubrious lands in the Colony. Their plea that they 
cannot live in the lowlands—were it founded on fact, which it ia 
not"—no reason why Indians should he excluded from the 
Highlands. If Europeans do not want to live in the lowlands, they 
need not. But they must take their chances in the High¬ 
lands with others. The claim to privileged and exclusive 
possession of the most delectable parts of the province is 
based on pure selfishness and greed. Such a claim has never been 
put forward before in any part of the Empire directly under the 
Crown, and to yield to it would be to set a precedent of preferential 
treatment for one class of His Majesty’s subjects, which openly 
violates the first principles of equality of treatment which the Im- 
penal Government is solemnly pledged to preserve. This exclusion 
of ^dians from the Highlands places them in a position of inferior¬ 
ity even to non-British Europeans. Any foreign European, even 
an ex-enemy subject would be at liberty to acquire land in the 
Highlands from which Indians are debarred. Could anything be a 
greater outrage upon the rights of British citizenship which Indians 
are supposed to enjoy? 

Segregation. 

^ T T ir ^ ly ’ the - pr °P° 8al ? f tie European settlers fpr the segrega¬ 
tions of Indians is so much more greatly a violation of those 
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principles that it would be inconceivable that the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment could even assent to it, were it not that Lord Milner two 
years ago actually proposed its acceptance. In India, where 
Europeans and Indians have lived side by side for nearly 200 years, 
such a proposal has never been heard of. Indians have nothing to 
learn in matters of personal cleanliness and hygiene and sanitary 
habits from the West. They may prefer in Kenya, and mostly do, to 
live apart from Europeans, but legally enforced segregation^ would 
be an insult which they would never tolerate. They claim the 
right to live where they will in the Colony and they look to the 
Imperial Government to preserve and protect that right. 

RESTRICTIONS ON IMMIGRATION. 

10. Fourthly, there is the suggestion to impose restrictions on 
the immigration of Indians into the Colony, This, again, would be 
a definite and grave breach of the pledges of equal rights with other 
subjects of His Majesty, solemnly given to India by three successive 
Sovereigns. Indians enjoyed unrestricted immigration into East 
Africa before the white settlers came there. By what right or 
reason can restriction be imposed now? There is no right, and the 
only reason for the suggestion is the selfishness of the minority, who 
wish to enjoy monopoly of place and power in the Colony to the 
exclusion of those who have played so great, if not the larger part, 
in the establishment of Kenya Colony as the most fertile and pro¬ 
mising of the later acquisitions to the British Empire. 

Indians the Pionbbbs in East Africa. 

11-. Advocates of the claims put forward by the European com¬ 
munity in Kenya, speak and write as though they were the old- 
established settlers^ the early pioneers who have made the Colony 
what it is; and one is left to suppose that the Indians are intruders 
pushing their way in ever-increasing numbers into a country where 
they have no historical right of existence. 

The real facts are quite contrary to this. Indians wont to East 
Africa long before any European ever appeared there—long before 
any European went to India. Their relations with the East African 
coast go back for many centuries. Indian trade with East Africa 
can certainly be traced back to the fifteenth century. It was the 
presence and influence of Indian merchants which made 
the establishment of British influence and the acquisition of territory 
by Great Britain possible. A host of authorities could be quoted to 
prove this assertion from Sir John Kirk, the first British Consul, 
Zanzibar, who declared in bis evidence before a Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee that, but for the Indians, the British Government could not 
have acquired and established its influence in those regions. Mr. 
Winston Churchill in “My African Journey” says:— 

“ How stands the claim of the British Indian ? His rights as a 
human being, his rights as a British subject, are equally engaged. 
It was the Sikh soldier who bore an honourable part in the conquest 
and pacification of these East African countries. It is the Indian 
trader who, penetrating and maintaining himself in all sorts of places 
to which no white man could go or in which no white man could earn 
a living, has more than anyone else developed the early beginnings of 
trade and opened np the first slender means of communication. 

“Is it possible for any Government with a scrap of respect for 
honest dealing between man and man to embark upon a policy of 
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deliberately squeezing out the native of India from regions in 
which he has established himself under every security of good faith? 
Most of all, we ask, is such a policy possible to the Government 
which bears sway over three hundred millions of our Indian Empire?” 
And Sir Harry Johnston, the great African explorer and administra¬ 
tor, whd wrote more recently (Times, August, 1922): 

“The participation of Indians of all olasses with us in the 
conquest from the slave traders, the survey, the opening up, the 
discoveries of botany and zoology of East Africa, from Abyssinia and 
.Zanzibar down to Natal, has been too noteworthy to be overlooked by 
the European immigrants into the British possession so ridiculously 
misnamed “Kenya.” The British white men have been >the leaders 
in East African enterprise, and they have been loyally backed up, 
laboured for, fought for, by thousands of black men. But the inter¬ 
mediary role played by the Indian sepoy, non-commissioned officer, 
surveyor, clerk, surgeon, botanical collector, trader and horticulturist, 
in all East Africa, from the Zambezi to Somaliland, has been too 
important and loyal to be overlooked in the callous way character¬ 
istic of the thousands of recent white settlers in the hinterland of 
Mombaza. The injustice of their attitude, the excess of their 
influence, revolts me, who strove before they were born, to open up 
East Africa to knowledge by the help of Indian troops, Indian 
doctors, and Indian clerks.” 

Indians, indeed, did the pioneer work in the Colony. Indian 
labour built the Uganda Railway. Indian traders passed into the 
interior regions and opened up trade with the natives. Again and 
again, it was India that supplied thq troops and stores for the 
campaigns, which achieved the suppression of the slave trade, the 
conquest and pacification of territories and their subsequent protec¬ 
tion. During the great war it was Indian troops that came first to 

f roteet the British possessions in East Africa. Fifty thousand 
ndians fought and five thousand Indians died to preserve the British 
territories and to conquer the German Colonies. Indian valour, 
Indian lives and Indian treasure were given freely to save ami 
protect the homes and lands of the men and women who now demand 
that the Indians in Kenya should he deprived of their rights as 
British citizens, who have flung at them every kind of abuse and 
have declared war on their very existence as a community. 

, Indians not Seeking Dominion. 

, !?• Nothing could he further from the truth than the sugges¬ 

tion that the Indians m Kenya are seeking to establish for themselves 
a position of dominance in the Colony; or that to yield to their 
demands would bring abut that result in the near or distant future. 
They ask for no more than to be allowed to live on terms of equality 
with other members of the community, without favour or preference 
of any kind. Especially is it untrue and libellous to assert that they 
have any intention of or desire to, take over the trusteeship for the 
native races. * 


The Indian representatives have from the beginning made clear 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonies that they recognise that 
the interest of the native races are the paramount concern of the 
ItopemI Government in Kenya, and they do not want in any way 
to intervene between the Imperial Government and the native races 

SL" SSSaZ W, i bj °5 .* n / P, arfc i? Dative administration. They 

have stated clearly and definitely that they think the control of native 
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affairs should, iti any event, he exclusively retained in the hands 
of the Crown. 

The Indian demand. 

13. Their demand is that, if there is to be an electoral franchise 
for the Legislative Council and Municipal bodies, it shall not be 
denied to them, but given to them on equal terms, whatever the test 
may be, with Europeans. Their objections to a communal franchise, 
which would give an unfair preference to Europeans, have already 
been stated. They do not consider,, however, that it is desirable, in 
present conditions, that there should be an electoral legislature. The 
circumstances render the existence of a franchise for the present un¬ 
desirable, and their suggestion to the Secretary of State from the 
beginning has been that Crown Colony Government should be conti¬ 
nued for the present with an Advisory Legislative Council, containing 
an official majority and nominated non-official members, representing 
equally the Indian and European communities. This is the only equit¬ 
able way out of the difficulties created by the demand of the white 
settlers, which would place the latter in a position of effective domina¬ 
tion over other communities. 

It is not only the Indians in Kenya who are concerned. This 
attack on their fellow-countrymen abroad has burned into the hearts 
of the Indian people, who are watching the outcome with feelings of 
tense anxiety. Great will be the responsibility of those in whose 
hands it rests to do justice to the Indian subjects of the King- 
Emperor, if they fail to ensure the fulfilment of the solemn obliga¬ 
tions of His Majesty to the Indian people. 

_ 15, The Imperial Government is afforded an opportunity, from 
which it should not shrink, of once and for all making it clear that it 
stands for equality, fairness and justice in its dealings with the con¬ 
tending claims of different communities within the Empire, and honest 
fulfilment of pledges, and that it will not tolerate attempts on the 
part of any community in any part of the Empire to secure for itself 
a position of dominance or preference. The Indian community of 
Kenya and the people of India await the issue with anxiety, hut com¬ 
plete confidence in the justice of their cause. They look to the Im¬ 
perial Government to protect and preserve their rights to the fullest 
extent. 

1. By the extension of the franchise, if there is to be a franchise, 
on equal terms to Indians. 

2. By the refusal to impose any sort of disabilities on Indians, 
which would affect their right to acquire, hold or deal in land in any 
part of the Colony, on equal terms with Europeans. 

3. By the recognition of the right of Indians to enter and leave 
the Colony without restrictions. 

4. By the uncompromising condemnation of the proposal for 
segregation of Indian. 

5. By the assertion of the right'of Indians in accordance with the 
terms of the pledges given from the Throne, to he admitted to every 
branch of the publio service and to enjoy the same prospects of pay 
and promotion, up to the highest offices, as Europeans. 

The Alternative. 

Indians could not accept any settlement which would, impinge in 
any degree on these rights, to which they are clearly entitled, and 
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which the Imperial Government is under the most solemn obligation 
to upheld. Should it fail to fulfil that obligation, the people of India, 
and the Indians in Kenya and other colonies, would be-left to believe 
that the Imperial Government was indifferent to the promises made to 
them through the mouth of their Sovereign and contemptuous of the 
results of a betrayal of those promises. The effect would be inevitably 
to destroy their confidence in the good faith of Britain and to break 
the strongest link which binds India to the Empire. If India cannot 
depend, to the fullest extent, on the good faith of the Imperial 
Government in fulfilling the pledges given from the Throne, and pro¬ 
tecting without compromise the rights of Indians as equal subjects of 
the King-Emperor, her interest in tne Imperial connection ceases to 
exist. For, on such conditions, there is clearly, no self-respecting 
future for India within the British Empire. 

We have stated our case, Sir, plainly and franklv, as we have 
thought it right to do, with the sense of responsibility that rests upon 
us as the representatives of our community. Wo feel assured that it 
will receive from you the fullest consideration. 

We are, Sir, Your most obedient servants. 

A. Desai, B. S. Yasha, 

A. M.. Jeevanjbe, Yusup Ali A. K. Jebvanjeb, 

Hooseenbhai S. Vikjee. Tayab Ah. 
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The Kenya White Pape** 

The following is the Text of the famous Kenya White Paper issued by the 
Colonial office on July 24th. 1923:— 

The following memorandum summarises the history of the Indian 
question in the Kenya Colony and Protectorate and sets out the 
general policy which has been laid down by His Majesty’s Government, 
together with the decisions which they have taken on the practical 
points at issue. 

Pabt I. 

1. The question of the status of Indians in Kenya has come 
under the consideration of successive Secretaries of State for the 
Colonies In one form or another for many years; but with the recent 
change in the constitutional and political position of India, it has 
now become a matter of Imperial policy; to which His Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment have given prolonged and anxious consideration in order to 
reach a settlement of the existing difficulties. 

2. The history of the position of Indians in Kenya up to the end 
of the late war may be summarised briefly. There have been Indian 
merchants established along the East African Coast for a long time, 
and, with the opening up or Uganda and Kenya, and particularly with 
the development of British administration in those countries during 
the last thirty-eight years, Indian traders have penetrated into the 
interior. Many Indian artisans and lahonrers employed on the con¬ 
struction of the Uganda Railway remained to engage in commerce, 
and, at the beginning of the present century, the number of Indians 
in Kenya was greatly increased by the arrival of artisans, clerks and 
small traders. There is a limited number also of professional men 
and traders on a large scale who have come from India to the Colony. 
The agricultural Indian is, however, almost unknown in Kenya. 

3. It was the question of the ownership of land in the High¬ 
lands which first brought Indian and European interests into conflict. 
The Highlands, less the area in that region reserved for Africans, 
amount to about one-tenth of the total area of the Colony and Pro¬ 
tectorate, and they are in climate unique in the great belt of Tropical 
African possessions of the Crown. Thfxe were a few European settlers 
from about 1897, but the encouragement of their immigration into the 
country as a matter of policy mey he, dated from 1902. From that 
time the influx of European settlers increased steadily. The policy 
of the reservation of the Highlands for Europeans was definitely laid 
down by the Earl of Elgin, when Secretary of State for the Colonies 
in 1908. 

4. At that time the unofficial element on the Legislative Council 
was entirely nominated, and in 1909 the experiment was tried of 
adding an Indian nominated member. This experiment did not 
prove entirely satisfactory, and the appointment was not renewed 
when the term of office of the Indian concerned came to an end. 

5. , Tn 1913, a distinguished sanitation expert. Professor (now 
Sir William) Simpson furnished a report on sanitary matters, in 
Kenya, in which he advocated strongly a system of racial segregation, 
both in the residential and in the commercial areas of the large towns. 
His views were acoepted, and when the time came for applying them 
after the war, this question of segregation formed one of the main 
points at issue between the European and the Indian communities. 
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6. At the end of the war it was decided to give effect to the 
long-standing desire of the European community for representation 
on the Legislative Council by means of elected members. The grant 
of elective institutions was approved by Viscount Milner in 1919 and 
took effect at the beginning of 1920. The number of European elected 
unofficial members of the Council was fixed at eleven, but provision 
Was made for maintaining an official majority in, the Council. 

7. In 1918, the report of a local Economic Commission of 
Enquiry into post-war development was published. This contained 
disparaging references to the Indians then in Kenya and advocated 
strict control of future immigration from India. Although the 
passages in questions were repudiated by Lord Milner as not repre¬ 
senting the view either of His Majesty's Government or himself, the 
report, undoubtedly added to the feeling of bitterness among the 
Indians. 

8. . At the same time Indian sentiment both in India and Kenya, 
was becoming more articulate, and a large number of claims was put 
forward by the Indian community in Kenya, including a demand for 
representation on the Legislative Council on an equality with Euro¬ 
peans. After full consideration and discussion'^ Lord Milner ad¬ 
dressed a despatch on the 21st May, 1920, to the Governor of 
Kenya conveying decisions on the various points at _ issue. That 
despatch has already been published locally in the “Official Gazette.” 
The decisions may be summarised as follows:— 

(a) Arrangements to he made for the election of two Indian 
members of the Legislative Council on a special franchise. 

(b) Arrangements to be made for elective representation of 
Indians on Municipal Councils. 

(c) No restriction on Indian immigration which would place the 
natives of India at a disadvantage as compared with other immi¬ 
grants. 

(d) Lord Elgin’s decision in regard to the reservation of the 
Highlands for Europeans to, be maintained, but reasonable oppor¬ 
tunity to be afforded for Indian agricultural settlement in areas of 
adequate extent and good quality which conld be set apart for that 
purpose without infringement of native rights. 

(e) The principle of race segregation to be adhered to in re¬ 
sidential areas and whenever practicable, in commercial areas also. 

Other matters were dealt with, bnt these were of minor import¬ 
ance and need not now be recapitulated. 

9. The Government of India reviewed the whole position in a 
despatch of the 21st October, 1920, which has been published as 
Command Paper 1311. 

This despatch reopened the whole question and led to protracted 
discussion between the Secretary of State for the Colonies and 
the Secretary of State for India, in which the points at issue were 
considered in relation not only to Kenya hut also to the general 
political position in India. This discussion continued during the 
spring and summer of 1921, and in that period also the matter was 
raised hy the Joint Parliamentary Committee on Indian Affairs 
under the chairmanship of Lord Islington. The report of the Com¬ 
mittee has been published as House of Commons Paper 177. 

10. The more general question of the position of Indians in 
the Empire came under discussion at the Imperial Conference of 
1921. At the final meeting the following Resolution was adopted:— 
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“ The Conference, -while reaffirming the resolution of the Imperial 
War Conference of 1918, that each community of the British 
Commonwealth should enjoy complete control of the composition 
of its own population by means of restriction on immigration from 
any of the other communities, recognises that there is an incongruity 
between the position of India as an equal member of the British 
Empire and the existence of disabilities upon British Indians law¬ 
fully domiciled in some other parts of the Empire. The Conference 
accordingly is of the opinion that, in the interests of the solidarity 
of the British Commonwealth, it is desirable that the rights of such 
Indians to citizenship should be recognised.” 

The following observations were appended to the Resolution: — 

“The representatives of South Africa regret their inability to 
accept this resolution in view of the exceptional circumstances of 
the greater part of the Union.” 

“The representatives of India, while expressing their apprecia¬ 
tion of the acceptance of the resolution recorded above feel bound 
to place on record their profound concern at the position of Indiana 
in South Africa, and their hope that by negotiation between the 
Governments of India and of South Africa some way can be found, 
as soon as may be, to reach a more satisfactory position.” 

11. The question of the settlement of the position in Kenya was 
discussed between Mr. Churchill, then Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, and Sir Edward Northey, the Governor of Kenya, who was 
on leave, and when Sir Edward Northey returned to Kenya in Septem¬ 
ber, 1921, he attempted to secure an agreed settlement, but without 
success. 

12. A deputation of Europeans came to England in the follow-* 

ing winter, and an Indian deputation, consisting of persons who 
were already in this country, was also received by the Secretary of 
State. No progress, however, was made towards a settlement on 
this occasion. * , 

13. An Inter-departmental Committee, consisting of the Parlia¬ 
mentary Under-Secretaries of State for the Colonies and for India 

S he Honourable Edward Wood, M. P., and the Earl' Winterton, 
.P.), with representatives of the two Offices, met several times 
during the summer with a view to arranging terms which would 
meet the insistent demands received from India for a full measure of 
Indian representation in Kenya and at the same time secure a 
settlement acceptable in Kenya itself. They drew up a report, 
which was adopted provisionally by the Secretaries of State for refer¬ 
ence to the Government of Kenya and the Government of India, in 
order to obtain a confidential expression of the opinion of both Gov¬ 
ernments on the proposal. 

WOOD-WlNTKRTON REPOST. 

14. Meanwhile, Sir Robert Coryndon had succeeded Sir Edward 
Northey as Governor of Kenya, and a telegram was sent to him on 
the 6th September, 1922, conveying the substance of what is now 
known as the “Wood-Wmterton report.” The terms of the proposed 

settlement as detailed in the telegram were as follows 

(1) Franchise.—A common electoral roll for all British subjects 
and British protected persons (male or female) aged 21 years and 
upwards, possessing qualifications which were to be prescribed. 
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(II) Qualifications .—Either a complete census or a test census 
to be held in order to .determine a method of adjusting qualifications 
which would approximately result in a ten per cent. Indian 
electorate. To obtain this percentage it might be necessary to adopt 
alternative property or educational qualifications instead of 
combined qualification. Should the census show that in order 
to get the ten -.per cent, the qualification standard would 
obviously be unreasonably low, reasonable standards would be 
laid down irrespective _ of the resulting percentage. Quali¬ 
fications to he settled in time to enable the new Indian electorate to 
vote at the general election in March, 1923. European voters 
already on register would he admitted to the new register whether 
or not in possession of the new qualifications, but all fresh applicants 
for registration, whether Europeans not registered under the Legis¬ 
lative Council Ordinance 1919, or Indians, would be required to 
possess these qualifications. 

(III) Constituencies .—The official majority to be retained. 
Alternative proposals a® follows: — 

(a) Eleven elected members representing seven constituencies, 
three of which to return one member and four two members. In the 
former, European candidates only to he qualified for election: in the 
latter, there would be one European seat and one Indian seat, 
giving a total of seven Europeans, four Indians. 

(b) The India Office suggested that there should be twelve 
elected members representing four constituencies, each constituency 
returning three members, or alternatively, eleven elected mem¬ 
bers representing four constituencies, of which three would re¬ 
turn three members and one would return two members. 
One seat in each constituency should be Indian, the rest 
Europeans, giving eight or seven Europeans according as the 
total were twelve or eleven elected members and four Indians. This 
alternative (b) would not prejudice the position of the Europeans, 
and might be more acceptable to the Indians. The Government of 
Kenya to examine and report upon the possibility of giving effect to 
alternative (b), but the reply to the telegram not to be delayed for that 
purpose. 

(TV) Municipal Franchise .—Agreed that in. municipalities In¬ 
dians must be given adequate representation on an elective basis 
■where such basis already existed for Europeans, hut detailed arrange¬ 
ments could not be decided upon until the receipt of a despatch 
on the subject expected from the Governor. 

(V) Executive Council .—Provision already existed in the Consti- 
tion for such persons to serve as unofficial members of the Executive 
Council as the Governor might appoint from time to time. There 
was now one unofficial Indian member of the Executive Council under 
this provision, and it should be understood that this arrangement 
would continue. No distinction to be made between Europeans and 
Indians in deciding on the fitness of individuals to be members of 
the Executive Councils. 

(VI) Segregation .—No segregation, either commercial or re¬ 
sidential, on racial lines, but the Colonial Government or municipal 
authorities to have power to impose at their discretion sanitary, 
police and building regulations, subject to these regulations contain¬ 
ing no racial discrimination as such. 
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(VII) Immigration .—It would be announced that in present 
circumstances no change was contemplated in the existing regulations. 

Note .—The Secretary of State added a note on this subject as 
follows: — 

“Throughout discussions with India Office, I, have made it plain 
that my view is'unchanged as to immigration control, and that if 
the danger ever arises of a large influx of Indians, I hold myself 
entirely free to take action which may be necessary. In view of the 
figures which you have supplied as to the influx and efflux of Indians 
in 1921-22. I have not felt it necessary to insist on any alteration of 
the law at present.” 

(VIII) Highlands .—The following to be the terms of the an¬ 
nouncement : — 

“The Colonial Office .cannot contemplate any change in the ex¬ 
isting law and practice, having regard to past policy and commit¬ 
ments. The India Office take note of this view, but are unable 
to accept it, and reserve the right to reopen the question, if need be, 
at some future date.” 

15. The Government of India were willing to accept the scheme, 
although they did not consider that it fully met the claims put 
forward on behalf of the Indians. The Government of Kenya re¬ 
jected the scheme mainly on the ground that it gave no sufficient 
safeguard to the European community against Indian predominance 
in the future. 

16. No immediate progress was possible for various reasons, 
but, with the change of Government in October, 1922, discussions 
were resumed between the Secretary of State for India and the new 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. The desirability of arriving at 
an agreed settlement was impressed upon the Governor, but his 
discussions with the leaders of the European community in Kenya 
led to nothing. The fears of the Europeans weye rendered the more 
aente by demands put forward by Indian political leaders in Kenya 
and elsewhere, who were understood to state that they only accepted 
the Wood-Winterton proposals as a basis for further demands and 
that nothing short of the full equality of Indians and Europeans 
would be satisfactory. The Europeans, seeing themselves outnum¬ 
bered by Indians already by more than two to one, and fearing 
a further large influx of Indians, regarded such a claim as establish¬ 
ing Indian domination on the unofficial* side of the Council and as 
depriving the Europeans sooner or later of all representation on the 
Council. 

It became obvious that the policy proposed in the Wood-Winterton 
report would not satisfy parties in Kenya. It was therefore arranged 
that a European and an Indian delegation should come to this 
country from Kenya, together with the Governor, for further dis¬ 
cussion. The European delegation was accompanied by the 
Reverend Dr. J. W. Arthur, selected to represent the views of the 
Missionaries in Kenya on the native interests involved in the con¬ 
troversy. A delegation consisting of three Indian_ political leaders, 
headed by the Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri, also came from 
India to represent the interest felt by Indian public opinion in 
this question. The delegations arrived in the course of April and 
May, 1923. Every opportunity has been taken of gathering the opi¬ 
nions of the several parties interested, and . the question has now 
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been reviewed in all. its bearings.' As a result of this re-examination 
of the position. His Majesty’s Government have arrived at certain 
conclusions, which are set forth in the following part of this memor¬ 
andum. 

PART II. 

General Statement of Policy. 

The General policy underlying any decision that may be taken 
on the ouestions at issue must first be determined. It is a matter 
for satisfaction that, however irreconcilable the views of the European 
and Indian communities in Kenya on many points may be, there is 
one point on which both are agreed, namely, the importance of safe¬ 
guarding the interests of the African natives. _ The African popula¬ 
tion of Kenya is estimated at more than 2$ millions; and according 
to the census of 1921, the total numbers of Europeans, Indians and 
Arabs jn Kenya (including officials) were 9,651, 22,822 and 10,102 
respectively. 

Primarily, Kenya is an African territory, and His Majesty’s 
Government think it necessary definitely to record their considered 
opinion that the interests of the African natives must be. 
paramount, and that if, and when, those| interests and the interests of 
the immigrant races should conflict, the former should prevail. 
Obviously the interests of the other communities, European, Indian 
or Ars^b, must severally be safeguarded. Whatever the circumstances 
in which members of these communities have entered Kenya, there 
will be no drastic action or reversal of measures already introduced, 
such as may have been contemplated in some quarters, the result 
of which might be to destroy or impair the existing interests of 
those who have already settled in Kenya. But in the administration 
of Kenya His Majesty’s Government regard themselves as exercising 
a trust on behalf of thd'African population, and they are unable to 
delegate or share ibis trust, the object of which may be defined as 
the protection and advancement of tho native races. It is not 
necessary to attempt to elaborate this position, the lines of develop¬ 
ment are as yet in certain directions undetermined and many 
difficult problems arise which require time for their solution. But 
there can be no room for doubt that it is the missibn of Great 
Britaip to work continuously for the training and education of the 
Africans towards a higher intellectual moral and economic level 
than that which they had reached when the Crown assumed the 
responsibility for the administration of this territory. At present 
special, consideration is being given to economic development in the 
native reserves, and within the limits imposed by the finances of the 
Colony all that is possible for the advancement and development 
of the Africans, both inside and outside the native reserves, will 
be done. 

His Majesty’s Government desire also to record that in their 
opinion the annexation of the East Africa Protectorate, which, with 
the exception of the mainland dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
has thus become a Colony, known as tbe Kenya Colony, in no way 
derogates from this fundamental conception of the duty of the 
Government to the native races. 'As in the Uganda Protectorate 
so in the Kenya Colony, the principle of trusteeship for the natives, 
no less than in the mandated territory of Tanganyika, is unas¬ 
sailable. This paramount duty of trusteeship will continue, as in the 
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past, to be carried out under the Secretary of State for the Colonies by 
the agents of the Imperial Government, and by item alone. 

Future Constitutional Evolution. 

Before dealing with the practical points at issue directly con¬ 
nected with the claims of the Indians, it is necessary, in view of the 
declaration of policy enunciated above, to refer to the question of 
the future constitutional evolution of Kenya. 

It has been suggested that it might he possible for Kenya to 
advance in the near future on the lines of responsible self-govern¬ 
ment subject to the reservation of native affairs. - There are, however, 
in the opinion of His Majesty’s Government, objections to the 
adaption in Kenya at this stage of such an arrangement, whether it 
takes the form of removing all matters affecting ^ fricans from con¬ 
sideration in the Council, or the appointment of the Governor as 
High Commissioner for Native Affairs, or provisions for a special 
veto by the Crown on local legislation which touches native interests; 
and they are convinced that the existing, system of government is 
in present circumstances best calculated to achieve the aims which 
they have in view, namely, the unfettered exercise of their trustee¬ 
ship for the native races and the satisfaction of the legitimate 
aspirations of other communities resident in the Colony. 

His Majesty’s Government cannot but _ regard the grant of 
responsible self-government as out of the question within any period 
of time which need now be taken into consideration. Nor, indeed, 
would they contemplate yet the possibility of substituting an 
unofficial majority in the Council for the Government official 
majority. Hasty action is to be strongly deprecated, and it will 
be necessary to see how matters develop, especially in regard to 
African representation, before proposals for so fundamental a change 
in the Constitution of the Colony can he entertained. Meanwhile, 
the administration of the Colony will follow the British traditions 
and principles, which have been successful in other Colonies, and 
progress towards self-government must be left to take the lines which 
the passage of time and the growth of experience may indicate as 
being best for the country. 

Practical points at issue. 


Turning now to the practical points at issue arising directly out 
of the claims of Indians domiciled in Kenya, these may be considered 
under the following heads: — 

Representation oh the Legislative Council. 

Representation on the Executive Council. 

Representation on Municipal Councils. 

Segregation. 

Reservation of the Highlands for Europeans. 

Immigration. 

Representation on the Legislative Council. 

(a) Elective System.—In no responsible quarter is it suggested 
that the Indians in Kenya should not have elective 
upon the Legislative Council of the Colony. The point at issue *» 
the method whereby such elective representation should be secured. 
There are two alternative methods:— 


(i) A common electoral roll, 
(ii) Communal franchise. 

24 
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Under the former system, Kenya would he divided up into a 
given number of constituencies, in each of which European and 
Indian voters on the roll would vote together at an election for 
candidates of either race, and the qualifications for admission to 
the voters’ roll would be the same for Europeans and for. Indians. 
Under the latter system, European and Indian constituencies would 
be demarcated independently, not necessarily, coinciding in number 
or boundaries; the qualifications for admission to the voters’ roll 
would not necessarily be the same for the two communities; and while 
Europeans would vote in the European constituencies for European 
candidates, Indians would vote in the Indian constituencies for Indian 
candidates. 

As a variant of the former system there is the common electoral 
roll with reservation of seats. This arrangement would involve the 
setting apart of a certain number of seats in a given constituency 
for candidates of a certain race; for example, in a constituency 
returning three members, with two seats reserved for Europeans and 
one for Indians, the two European candidates and the one Indian 
candidate highest in the poll would be elected, irrespective of the 
position in the poll of other candidates of either race. 

The common electoral roll for all British subjects and British 
protected persons, with reservation of seats, was proposed, in the 
Wood-Win terton report, and it was further suggested that the quali¬ 
fications for voters should be such as to admit, if possible, ten per 
cent, of the domiciled Indians to the register. 

For the oommon electoral roll it is claimed that it would bridge 
the gap between the Europeans and Indians by giving a candidate 
of one raoe an incentive to study the needs ana aspirations 
of the other race. Further, Indian sentiment, both in India and 
Kenya, strongly favours the common electoral roll, even though a 
communal franchise exists in India itself. 

A communal franchise secures, that every elector shall have the 
opportunity of being represented by a member with sympathies 
similar to his own, a consideration which in other Colonies has led 
the domiciled Indians to press for its adoption; it is well adapted 
to the needs of a country such as Kenya; no justification is seen for 
the suggestion that it is derogatory to any of the. communities so 
represented, and it is believed that so far from having a disruptive 
tendency, it would contract rather than widen the division between 
races in Kenya. 

So far as Africans are concerned, a communal franchise provides 
a framework into which native representation can be fitted in due 
season. 

From the point of view of the Indian residents themselves, this 
system permits of a far wider franchise being given than would be 
the case if a common electoral roll were introduced, and this alone 
should render it acceptable to all supporters of the Indian claims 
who have at heart the political development or the Indian people. 

• Finally, it allows of the immediate grant of electoral representa¬ 
tion with a wide franchise to the other community in Kenya which 
is ripe for such institutions viz., the Arabs of the Coast. 

These considerations were weighed before the Wood-Winterton 
report was drawn up; the recommendation then made turned 
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largely on the desire to meet Indian feeling so far as conditions in 
Kenya would admit. The result of the reference to opinion in Kenya 
of the recommendation that a common electoral roll should os 
adopted, even though combined with a reservation of seats, was to 
show that the advantages claimed for the common electoral roll 
would in practice have been ‘illusory. In the special conditions 
existing in Kenya it is clear that no candidate, European or Indian, 
could stand as an advocate of the interests of the other race without 
sacrificing the support of his own.. If elections were to be fought 
on racial lines, as they undoubtedly would have been in Kenya, the 
main advantage claimed for the common electoral roll, namely, the 
bringing of the races nearer together, wonld be lost. 

Having regard to all the circumstances. His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment have decided that the interests of aU concerned in Kenya will 
be best served by the adoption of a communal system of representa¬ 
tion. 

(b) Qualification for Voters .—It is not. intended to effect any 
alternation in the qualifications for admission to the register of 
European voters as laid down in Ordinance No. 22 of 1919; that is 
to say, adult suffrage, subject to certain necessary and customary 
reservations. Under the communal system His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment are prepared to grant to Indians a wide franchise. It will be 
a matter for the Governor of the Colony to ascertain the views of the 
Indian community and to submit the necessary legislation to give 
effect thereto. The same procedure will be followed in the case of 
the Arab community. 

(c) Qualifications for Candidates .—His Majesty’s Government 
are prepared to adopt a similar principle in regard to the qualifica¬ 
tions for candidates, except that there must be a test which will 
ensure that candidates have such a knowledge of the English 
language as will enable them to take their part in the proceedings 
of the Legislative Council. No system which would involve the use 
of two or more official languages in the Council will be contemplated; 
but His Majesty’s Government have no ground for supposing that 
the imposition of this necessary condition will create difficulties or 
limit unreasonably the choice of suitable candidates. 

(d) Numbers on Legislative Council .—The question then remains 
of the number of seats on the Council to be allocated to each com- 

* mnnity. As matters stand there are eleven elected unofficials 
(Europeans) on the Council, and as a provisional measure authority 
was given in 1921 for the substitution of four nominated Indian 
members for the two elected Indian members contemplated in Lord 
Milner's despatch of the 21st May, 1920. 

After full consideration. His Majesty’s Government have 
decided that provision should be made for five elected Indian un¬ 
official members on the Council; while for the Arabs, it has been 
decided that there shall he one elected member in addition to [the 
nominated Arab official member for whom provision already exists. 
The Europeans will continue to return eleven elected representatives. 
The number of nominated official members will be fixed so as to 
maintain an official majority on the Council. 

In the opinion of His Majesty’s Government adequate representa¬ 
tion of the interests of each community will be secured by this alloca¬ 
tion. It is desired, however, that the views of the Indians in Kenya 
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should he ascertained before a decision is taken upon the actual 
arrangement of the constituencies to he represented by the five 
Indian members. 

No articulate expression of opinion can be yet expected from the 
African tribes in Kenya, and the time has not come to consider 
what should be their representation on the Council. The educational 
development of individual natives will undoubtedly precede the 
political education of the general body of natives; there are, indeed, 
signs of this already. 

In present circumstances, the Governor has the advice of the Chief 
Native Commissioner in all matters affecting the African population 
and with the official majority can ensure the enactment of any mea¬ 
sures for the betterment of the natives which may he approved by His 
Majesty’s Government. It has, however, been suggested_ that a no¬ 
minated unofficial member chosen from among the Christian Mission¬ 
aries in Kenya specially to advise on such matters should he mlded 
to'the Council until the time comes when the natives are fitted for 
direct representation. His Majesty’s Government see no objection in 
principle to this arrangement, and they agree that provision should 
he made accordingly. It will be for the Governor to select a suitable 
person for nomination from time to time. It will, of course, he under¬ 
stood that there is no question of the representation of the Missionary 
Bodies as such, and that consideration of religious denomination will 
not affect the selection. Nor will the nomination of this one member 
relieve the Governor and his advisers of their full responsibility for 
representing the native interests. 

Representation on Executive Council. 

As regards the Executive Council, the present position as set 
forth in the Wood-Winterton report will he maintained except that 
the Governor will he given authority to - nominate as an additional 
unofficial member a suitable person, preferably a Missionary, whose 
advice on matters affecting Africans will, in the opinion of the 
Governor, he of value. 

Representation on Municipal Councils. 

The only Municipality which has been set up in Kenya is that of 
Nairobi. 

Municipal Corporation’s Ordinance No. S3 of 1922 provides 
tor Municipal Councils to consist of so many Councillors as the 
Governor shall determine and the appointment of these Councillors 
rests with the Governor. 

Xt was not desired to suspend the enactment of various amend¬ 
ments to the existing law which are included in this Ordinance until 
the policy as to elections for Municipal Councillors had been de¬ 
termined ; consequently, the provision for the constitution of Municipal 
Councils was re-enacted generally in the form in which it appeared 
in the Municipal Corporation’s Ordinance of 1909. 

Lord Milner contemplated in 1920 election in lieu of nomination 
or Municipal _ Councillors, but no concrete scheme was submitted 
by the Colonial Government for giving effect to that policy. The 
matter is one requiring careful examination, but, in nrinciple, if an 
elective basis is now introduced, it follows from the decision in 
regard to the Legislative Council that municipal representation also 
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■will be on a communal basis, due provision being made for the protec¬ 
tion of the interests of the Africans until such time as they are fit 
to exercise a franchise. 

It will be an instruction to the Governor to put forward pro¬ 
posals for consideration of the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
after he has been able to consult his advisers in Kenya. 

Segregation in Township. 

The next matter for consideration is that of segregation of the 
European and non-European races. Following upon Professor Simp¬ 
son’s report, a policy of segregation was adopted in principle and 
it was proposed by Lord Milner to retain this policy both on sanitary 
and social grounds. So far as commercial segregation is concerned, 
it has already been generally agreed that this should be discontinued. 
But in regard to residential segregation, matters have been in 
suspense for some time and all sales of township plots have been 
held up pending a final decision on the question of principle involved. 
It is now the view of the competent medical authorities that, as a 
sanitation measure, segregation of Europeans and Asiatics is not 
absolutely essential for the preservation of the health of the corn- 
community; the rigid enforcement of sanitary, police and building 
regulations, without any racial discrimination, by the Colonial and 
municipal authorities will suffice. It may well prove that in practice 
the different races will, by a natural affinity, keep together in 
separate quarters, but to effect such separation by legislative enact¬ 
ment except on the strongest sanitary grounds would not, in the 
opinion of His Majesty’s Government, be justifiable. They have 
therefore decided that the policy of segregation as between Euro¬ 
peans and Asiatics in tbe townships must be abandoned. 

But for the present, at any rate, it is considered desirable, as 
in other native dependencies, to keep the residential quarters of 
natives, so far as may be practicable, separate from those of the 
immigrant races. In the case of individual natives, such as servants, 
strict segregation would be unworkable; but it is important that, 
when areas have been, fixed in townships for native residence, those 
areas should be regarded as definitely set aside for the use of natives, 
and no encroachment thereon by non-African races should be permitted. 

, Reservation of Highlands. 

As early as 1906 the question of the grant of land in the 
Highlands to non-Europeans had arisen for consideration, and Lord 
Elgin, who was the Secretary of State for the Colonies, informed 
the Commissioner (now styled Governor) that it would not be in 
accordance with the policy of His Majesty^s Government to restrict 
any section of His Majesty’s subjects from holding any land in 
British Protectorates; but he thought, in view of the comparatively 
limited area of the East Africa Protectorate snitahle for European 
cultivation, that a reasonable discretion should be exercised in 
dealing with applications for land from natives of India or other 
non-Europeans. The principle which had been acted upon by the 
previctis Commissioner, namely, that agricultural land in the 
Highlands should be granted only to Europeans, was approved. 

Lord Elgin confirmed bis decision in 1908, stating that, while 
it was not consonant with the views of His Majesty’s Government 
to impose any legal restrictions upon any section of the community. 
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grants in the npland area shonld not, as a matter of administrative 
convenience be made to Asiatics. 

It has been claimed on the 6ide of the Indians, first that Lord 
Elgin’s decision only related to the initial grant of Government land 
in the Highlands, and that it has since been stretched so as to 
preclude tne transfer of land from Europeans to Indians in that area, 
and further, that Lord Elgin’s i statement that no legal restrictions 
should be imposed has been varied by the terms of the Crown Lands 
Ordinance of 1915. 

At the time of Lord Elgin's decision, Government land in the 
East Africa Protectorate was alienated by allotment by the Lands 
Office and the Commissioner had the power of veto on all transfer 
of land between private holders. In view of this general veto, _ it 
was unnecessary for Lord Elgin to deal specially with the .question 
of transfer, ana, although no public statement was made on the 
point, it is dear that the question of land in the East Africa 
Protectorate was considered by his successors and the local authorities 
on the basis that the reservation of the Highlands to Europeans 
must cover transfer as well as original grant from the Crown, 

In the consideration of land policy which led to the enactment 
of the Crown Lands Ordinance of 1915 it was decided: — 

(a) To substitute for the system of selling land by allotment 
the system of selling leases at public auction. 

(ft) To abolish the Governor’s general power of veto on transfer, 
which was found to interfere unduly with the lessee’s ability to deal 
with his land by mortgage, etc. 

In. order to apply these_ decisions in a manner consistent with 
the principle of the reservation of the Highlands to Europeans, it 
was found necessary to provide that, in announcing the conditions 
of the sale of particular farms, the Land Officer should state (in 
cases where the point arose) whether the bidding at the auction was 
limited to Europeans or not. To deal with the case of transfer it 
was necessary to retain, in a modified form, the Governor’s power of 
Tff”?*, ftud this matter was very fully considered by Mr. Harcourt 
(the lato Viscount Harcourt), who was Secretary of State at the time. 
He refused to agree to a veto on transfers between Europeans and 
Asiatics involving a definite racial discrimination; but, in order not 
oniy to deal with the particular case of the Highlands, but at the 
+ t h„ 8 !^ r ! ! pr ° t ’ ect, ®P f° r non-European land-holders (parti- 
*" e , co . ast 6t . r ‘P which now forms the Kenya Protectorate) 
of ^ I w^ e m T j Ct f 1I8ed * eo , noos8io » hunters, he approved 
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reservation of a certain area for Europeans implied that a similar 
reservation should be available for Indians who wished to take np 
agricultural land, and he contemplated a reservation of such land 
in the Lowlands of Kenya, on the understanding that the land 
offered to Indian settlers would he examined as to its suitability and 
adequacy by a representative whom the Indian Government might 
send. 

After reviewing the history of this question and taking into 
consideration the facts that during the last fifteen years European 
.British subjects have been encouraged to develop the Highlands and 
during that period settlers have taken up land in the Highlands on 
this understanding. His Majesty’s Government have decided that 
the existing practice must he maintained as regards both initial 
grants and transfers. 

An area of land in the Lowlands which can he set aside without 
infringing on native reserves and without conflicting with native 
requirements will be temporarily reserved in order that it may he 
ascertained by experience what demand there is for agricultural 
land on the part or Indians who will give suitable guarantees cf 
their intention to develop the land themselves. After the expiration 
of a limited period, the reservation of this area in the Lowlands 
will he reconsidered in the light of the experience so gained. 

Immigkation. 

Finally the question of immigration into Kenya has been 
canvassed both by the Europeans and by the _ Indians. It is 
sufficient to say that the line taken has varied with the point of 
view, and it is not necessary to present the arguments which have 
been advanced. 

It may be stated definitely that only in extreme circum¬ 
stances could His Majesty’s Government contemplate legislation 
designed to exclude from a British Colony immigrants from any 
other part of the British Empire. Such racial discrimination in 
immigration regulations, whether specific or implied, would not be 
in accord with the general policy, of His Majesty’s Government, and 
they cannot countenance the introduction of any snch legislation in 
Kenya. 

The existing Immigration Regulations of the Colony are of quite 
general application. It is clearly as important in the general 
interests of Kenya to prohibit the entry of undesirable persons from 
Europe or America as from Asia. There is no reason to suppose 
that the Regulations in present circumstances are inadequate for 
this general purpose. But the consideration which must govern 
immigration policy in Kenya is purely economic, and strict regard 
must be_ paid to the interests of the African. When the question is 
To-examined from this standpoint, it is evident to His Majesty's 
txovernment that some further control over immigration in' the eco¬ 
nomic interests of the natives of Kenya is required. The primary 
duty of the Colonial Government is the advancement of £he African, 
ana it is incumbent upon them to protect him from an influx of 
immigrants from any country that might tend to retard his economic 
development. 

In course of time, as the natives progress intellectually, they will 
mo doubt take the place which Africans hold in other parts of British 
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Tropical Africa in mechanical and subordinate clerical work and in 
small trade, and it must be the aim_ of the British administration, to 
further this development by all possible means. With this object the 
Colonial Government must weigh, so far as may be practicable, the 
effect on native interests of the admission to the Colony of would-b© 
immigrants of jny race. No information is yet available to show what 
number of immigrants following a particular occupation the Colony 
can absorb. The problem is complicated by the position _ of the se¬ 
parate dependency of Uganda, to which the normal access lies through 
Mombasa and the Kenya .Colony, and this necessitates careful consi¬ 
deration before any scheme is definitely decided upom Further, some 
arrangement must be devised for securing a strictly impartial exami¬ 
nation of applications for entry-into Kenya, possibly by a Board on 
which the various communities, including the natives, would be re¬ 
presented. It will, therefore, be an instruction to the Governor of 
Kenya to explore the matter further on his return to the Colony, and, 
in concert with the Governor of Uganda, to submit proposals to the* 
Secretary of State for the Colonies for giving effect to that amount 
of control of immigration which the economic interests of the natives: 
of both dependencies require. 

Conclusion. 

In conclusion. His Majesty’s Government desire to record that, 
the decisions embodied in this memorandum have only been taken 
after an exhaustive review of the several complicating factors which 
have led to the present unhappy controversy. Their constant endeavour 
throughout their deliberations has been to relate the main prin¬ 
ciples which must govern the administration of a British Colony in 
Tropical Africa to the wider considerations of general Imperial policy 
as enunciated in the Resolution of the Imperial Conference of 1921. 
It. is regretted that on certain material points it has not been pos¬ 
sible to meet the wishes of the Government of India, whose views- 
have received the fullest consideration from His Majesty’s Govern— 
ment at the instance of the Secretary of State for India. It is not 
to be expected that issues so grave can be composed to the immediate- 
satisfaction of the several interests concerned, but His Majesty’s- 
v that dec. is »°M now taken, resting as- 

they do on the broad basis of the British trusteeship for the African, 
Er£n+ d „ a “ fl“ ltabl i adjustment of those interests. It is the con- 
Stter^ - ot Majesty s Government that, if the whole- 

ln true perspective, decisions so based will be- 
, a £ eepta !] < *' and ^ is their earnest hope that a 
^ be -„ made to restore in Kenya that spirit of co¬ 
operation and good-will so essential to its welfare and development. 
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A Gazette of India Extraordinary issued on 18th August- 
containing the views of the Government of India on the White Paper 
published by His Majesty’s Government on the Indian question in 
Kenya Colony. The resolution states: — 

On the 13th August, 1923, the Government of India received from 
His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India a memorandum in the form 
of a White Paper summarising the history of the Indian question 
in the Kenya Colony and Protectorate and setting out the general 
policy laid down by His Majesty’s Government together with the 
decision taken on the practical points at issue. This memorandum 
was presented to Parliament by command of His Majesty on the 23rd 
July, 1923. In view of the importance of the issues involved and the 
interest taken in India in their determination, the Government of 
India have thought it desirable to give publicity to the memorandum 
with the least possible delay. They therefore, publish it as an annexure 
to this Resolution. 

Loud Milner’s Despatch. 

A perusal of the memorandum will show, that the provisional deci¬ 
sion embodied in Lord Milner’s despatch of the 21st May, 1920, was 
unacceptable to the Government of India. The Government of India 
felt that it erred by not granting to Indians due and effective repre¬ 
sentation on the Legislative and Municipal Councils by insisting upon- 
the application of the principle of segregation of races and by putting 
restrictions on the Indian ownership of land. They objected, in parti¬ 
cular, to the special franchise proposed, and pressed for a common 
electoral roll and a common franchise for all British subjects without 
racial discrimination on a reasonable property basis plus an educational 
test with regard ,to segregation, then a real menace on account of 
the report of Professor (now Sir William) Simpson, referred to in 
paragraph 5 of the memorandum. They urged especially that any form 
of compulsory segregation was felt by Indians, whether resident in 
East Africa or India, as a racial stigma and that any discriminative 
legislation on racial lines in this matter would stimulate hostility and 
ill-feeling. The Government of India also stressed the fact that they 
could never agree to the unequal treatment of Indians in a Crown 
Colony, more especially in one in which Indians had always had a 
peculiar interest. 

WOOD-WINTERTON RePOBT. 

On receipt of the views of the Government of India, His Majesty’s 
Government reopened the question and the prolonged negotiations 
referred to in the memorandum took place. These ended in what has 
come to be known as. the Wood-Winterton report. The terms of the 
settlement proposed in this report were far more favourable to the- 
Indian claim than those contained in Lord Milner’s despatch. In 
particular, they conceded a common electoral roll subject to certain' 
restrictions designed to secure distribution of seats adapted to the then 
existing conditions between the European and the Indian communities 
whilst they did away with segregation on racial lines. In other res- 
also, with the exception of Highlands, they were framed in a 
liberal spirit. .The Government of India accepted the proposals with 
regard to. municipal franchise, the Executive Council, segregation and" 
immigration, as the best obtainable in the circumstances. But oit 
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the question of electoral franchise, they adhered to the view they had 
previously expressed. If reservation was considered unavoidable, they 
preferred the second alternative proposed, under which some con¬ 
stituencies would be created in which Europeans and Indians would 
be eligible as candidates. But they urged, that the number of seats 
reserved for Indians shonld be increased. On the question of the 
Highlands, they agreed to the proposals only on the understanding 
that no further advantages were likely to be forthcoming from the 
maintenance of their claim to an immediate cancellation of the existing 
policy in this matter. They also asked that the announcement should 
make it clear that the right to re-open the question was reserved 
unconditionally, and stipulated Jhat the exclusion of Indians should 
not, in any case, be embodied in legislation. As noted in the 
memorandum, the India Office made a reservation with respect to the 
Highlands; whilst the Colonial Office on its part, made a similar 
reservation in the matter of the restriction of Indian immigration. 
The Kenya Government unfortunately took a view different from that 
■taken by the Government of India, and rejected the scheme mainly 
■on the grounds that It gave no sufficient safeguard to the European 
community against Indian preponderance in the future. The Euro¬ 
pean community itself went even further and claimed for the Colony 
responsible Self-government, with Europeans as the controllers of its 
"destiny. In paragraph 16 of the Memorandum are set out the steps 
which were taken to arrive at an agreed settlement in the anxious 
period which elapsed subsequent to the preparation of the “ Wood- 
Winterton report” in September 1922. 

Negotiations. Fail. 


By July 1923, the negotiations for such a settlement had failed, 
and it became necessary to pass orders to end the dispute. The 
provisional proposals of the Colonial Office on the subject were tele¬ 
graphed to the Government of India to admit of a final representa¬ 
tion being made before the actual decision of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was taken. They were on the lines of the decision which has 
now been announced. The Government of India accented the 
that ^ enya storaM be held in trust on behalf of the African 
ft? * t They ™ lc ?? 16d also the int ended pronouncement that 
‘k® JSraat of responsible Government within any period of time, which 

J ?i? n ln - Federation, was out of the question and the 
Principle that only m extreme circumstances would 
legislation designed to excluded from a British Colonv immigrants 
frona any other part of the British Empire be permitted. They 
mmnl] a S0 W1 ^ satisfaction the final abandonment of anv idea of 
^ompnW racial segregation. At the same time they felt it to 
Tie their duty to stand by the attitude they had previously adooted 
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Indians. They, again, asked that the right to reopen the question 
of the Highlands be asserted and that the exclusion of Indians from 
the Highlands should not be embodied' in legislation with regard 
to immigration. They pointed out that whilst the statement of the 
principle vas not open to objection, there was no evidence to show 
that any economic reasons existed for its application in the form 
of a restrictive measure at the present juncture; and they expressed 
the fear that hy its application Indians would he made to suffer op 
the question of the municipal franchise. They adhered to their previ¬ 
ous views in favour of a common electoral roll and a common franchise. 
Finally, the Government of India asked that in any announcement 
made their position might be made clear. The decision now announc¬ 
ed has conceded five instead of four seats on the Legislative Council 
to Indians. It contains also the offer of land in the Lowlands for 
such Indians as will develop it themselves. In other respects no 
change of substance has been made in the provisional proposals. 

The Settlement Appraised. 

The Government of India have now to consider the position. 
They recognise to the full the fairness with which they have been 
heard and the obvious desire on the part of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to give full weight to,the Indian point of view ana to arrive 
at a just and equitable conclusion. They appreciate also the readi¬ 
ness with which their request to have their attitude made clear has 
been met. They feel also that the decision itself marks an advance 
on that contemplated in 1920, though it falls short, from the Indian 
stand-point, of that set out in the Wood-Winterton Report of 1922. 
In particular, they take note that no final conclusion on the ques¬ 
tion of the future control of immigration has been reached, and that 
the exclusion of Indians from the Highlands has not been embodied 
in legislation. _ At the same time, they cannot but record their deep 
regret that His Majesty’s Government did not feel justified in giving 
greater effect to the recommendations made hy them and the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India. 

What is to be done? 

They are conscious, however, that they are under obligation to 
accept the decision of His Majesty’s Government, and that 
His Majesty’s Government cannot now he asked to reconsider 
and revise a decision just reached after a protracted delibera¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, they must reserve to themselves the liberty 
of making such representations as may be necessary, when¬ 
ever in future a legitimate opportunity should present itself 
either as a result of the experience gained or by change of 
has now to be taken hy the authorities concerned, particulany in 
connection with the preparation of the electoral roll for Indian voters 
and the qualification of candidates, and the case of the Nairobi Munici¬ 
pality with the representation of the important Indian community 
there resident. 

Question op Immigration. 

Rules in which India is specially interested have also to be 
formulated regarding immigration. In this case, as in other cases 
which may arise hereafter out of the decision, it will be the duty 
a ^be Government of India to make such representations and. to 
■offer such advice to His Majesty’s Government as they may consider 
necessary to safeguard the interests of India. In the performance 
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P*^ cn, ? r, y » *e matter of immigration, the Govern- 
.T* 1 ? rely - *? n ^.statement of policy contained in the 
memorandum that racial distinction in immigration regulations, 
whether special or implied, designed to exclude from a British Colony 
immigrants from any other part of the British Empire, would not 
be , 1 “ ™ the general policy of His Majesty^ Government, 

and that His Majestv s Government cannot countenance the introduc- 
tion of any such legislation into Kenya. 


Kenya Debates in Parliament 

SOUSE OF LORDS—£6 JULY 1923. 

In the House of Lords the Duke of DEVONSHIRE, dealing with 
the Kenya settlement, said that the Government did not regard the 
solution as a compromise. They did not seek to balance one claim 
against another, but steadily retained the view that the one guiding 
principle was the British trusteeship in Africa. He could only hope 
that the solution, if accepted, would mean the opening of a brighter, 
happier era for the colony. It was a matter of very genuine regret 
that the Government had not been able to meet the wishes of the 
Government of India on several material pointy and he trusted that 
in the solution propounded, some of their fears and apprehensions 
would be relieved. He expressed appreciation of the moderation 
displayed both by European and Indian deputations from Kenya. 

Lord HARDINGS said that although the decision regarding com- 
mnnal representation might be disappointing to many moderate 
Indians, be did not see how they could reasonably claim in a British 
protectorate under the direct administration of the Colonial Office a 
system of franchise they did not enjoy in their own country. He was 
of opinion that Indians had a legitimate grievance regarding the 
Highlands in that they were deniea the privileges granted to aliens. 

Lord CHELMSFORD sincerely trusted that the proposals making 
reference to immigration would be watched most carefully, because 
their might he a suspicion in India that the most admirable sentiments 
expressed in the memorandum might be whittled down by administra¬ 
tive action. 

Lord PEEL observed that a quantity of legendary matter had be¬ 
come associated with the Kenya question. The theory that Europeans 
would be overwhelmed by masses of Indian immigrants was entirely 
mythical. All recognised the extraordinary difficulty of dealing with 
conditions so as to please everybody. It was only fair to say that the 
Government of India had shown a very vivid consciousness of Indian 
interests and had been most active in representing the question in all 
its aspects to the Imperial Government. 

“ This question of the treatment of Indians,” said Lord Peel, 
** must be regarded in the light of the great place as equal partner 
amongst the JDominions of the Empire,” Nobody could regard the 
communal system as a badge of interiority. It was merely another 
method. A communal roll possessed two advantages, firstly the growing 
system of African representation might fit more easily into it, ana 
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secondly, with the strong division of opinion in Kenya it would be 
difficult for one race to represent very strongly the interests of the 
other. He considered that when Indians and Indian opinion had 
carefully studied and weighed the declarations, it would be impossible 
to maintain what was the first impression of some Indian newspapers. 
He hoped sincerely that both. races in Kenya would do their best to 
work under the new constitution and that it would be recognised that 
the Imperial Government had not dealt unfairly with a most difficult 
question. 

Lord Peel said: “Obviously Indians from India would like 

other people to enter the country for economic reasons in order to get 
a living, and if they could not get a living in the country they would 
return to India and see if they could not do better in their own 
country.” 

Lord Peel averted that everybody would recognise the extra¬ 
ordinary difficulty of dealing in such a way as to please everybody 
with the conditions in Kenya where there were 10,000 white men, 
2,500,000 Africans, 22,000 Indians and 32,000 Arabs. The Govern¬ 
ment of India has shown a most vivid consciousness of the interests 
of India and had been most active in the present case of India in all 
its bearing, and all its different aspects to His Majesty’s Government 
through himself. 

“ I want to emphasise,” declared Lord Peel, “ if I may, what 
has been said by Lord Chelmsford, for I expressed it very strongly 
to a large committee of the House of Commons whom I addressed 
on the subject. It baa been said by one of the settlers of Kenya 
that this waa only a question which interested some friends of Mr. 
Gandhi and some of the extremists of India: I said, * If that were 
so I should not be here to address this committee of the House of 
Commons. ’ ” 

The interest in the question was universal in all political India, 
as shown repeatedly by the great organs of political expression In 
India and by the Assembly and the Council of State. 

Indian Point op View. 

Lord Peel went on to say: “ We have had the advantage also 

of having the whole case vividly presented to us from the Indian point 
of view by a deputation . that came from India entirely unofficially, 
in the person of Mr. Sastri, Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas and Mr. Kamat. 
The treatment of Indians must be looked upon in the light of the 
real ambition of political India to earn a place as an equal partner 
among the Dominions of the British Empire, and to share the ambi¬ 
tions, historical traditions and splendour of the Empire.” 

. Lord Peel, stated that the Kenya Indians were deeply interested 
in the corollaries of the Kenya decision. Lord Hardinge had allowed 
the resolution in 1921, bnt the Indian deputation relied less on that 
resolution than on the broad and general equities of the case. Lord 
Peel regretted that the settlement was denounced by many Indian 
papers as being unfair to Indians on every point and advised them to 
await and study the full text of the memorandum, saying that when 
they had studied it they would see that that description was unfair. 

Lord Selbonrne had made so eloquent and earnest a defence of 
the communal system that Lord Peel thought that he, as chairman 
or the joint committee, must have been its author. But, although 
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the communal system in many ways had prevailed in India, there was 
s strong feeling against it in the Assembly and the Council of State. 

Lord Peel mentioned that Lord Selbourne had said that the com¬ 
munal system was an Indian invention, but Indians did not appear 
to be proud to own their offspring. Indians said: we do not look 
upon it as a great invention. We think where it can be avoided it 
should be avoided. We prefer the common roll. 

Lord Peel agreed with Lord Selbourne that nobody could say that 
the communal system had any badge of inferiority. Lord Peel said: 
“ It is another method of arriving at the same basis. I differ from 
lord Selbonrne in this, that I do think that in the peculiar circum¬ 
stances of the colony it might have been better to nave representa¬ 
tives who represented both Britons and Indians; that mingling of 
interests would have been oi the greatest value. But I recognise 
that there are advantages in this communal roll in two ways. One 
is that the great system of African representation might fit more 
easily into it, and second is that in the present strong division of 
opinion in Kenya, it would be difficult for one race to represent the 
interests of the other.” 


The Highlands. 

•‘‘May I express sympathy with one point alluded to by Lord 
Hardinge, in which I feel there is much force; that here are Indians 
prevented from acquiring lands in the Highlands, assuming it to be 
important that the Highlands should bo reserved for whit© settlers* 
while that privilege may be enjoyed by citizens of other States who 
sre not citizens of the British Empire. I hope it will be possible 
to_ reserve*, the transfer of land to European British subjects* or to. 
subjects of the British Empire/’ 

v Lord Peel declared that it was entirely untrue to say, as the 
wiggested, that the scales were weighed against them 
5 ?L hoUgh th ^ y mi 5 ht be critical of some portions 

l v dui? ’ the *T a $ re ®d on the subject of the orientation of 
the British policy in protection of African races. . 

that^W P had P n 0 Iv^ d i, Q 0Ut that £? rd Chelmsford had told the House 
Sect LrdPeJw^ . a “« difference of opinion in India on that 
I should sav that \ ? ay bnng information up-to date, 

tion°strongiy deputations, especially the IndialTdeputa! 

must be the 2 ‘ifln nm t first consideration in Kenya 

SKreBfc?' The deputations felt.that the great 
they could trust uuon m . ajority °f officials in whose justice 
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. Responsible Selp-Govbenment. 

out of the^qneetion within* a™?" * 9^ responsible self-government is 
token into consideration is °A tlm ®> which need now be 

declaration, whatever differem*!^ J^wfaetory. I n the light that 
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Ixird Feel continued :— 

The question of segregation has been satisfactorily dealt with. I take note 
and it is one of the most important declarations in the White Paper to which I 
desire to draw the particular attention of my Indian friends, that racial discri¬ 
mination. in immigration regulations, whether specified or implied, would not be 
in accord with the general po iey of His Majesty's Government. In the light 
of that declaration it will be impossible for intelligent Indian opinion, when it 
haB carefully studied the White PapiT, to maintain its first apparent impression 
that this memorandum weighs the scales unfairly against Indians. They will 
find there is much of value in it, and that both races in the Kenya Colony 
will be able to work trader this constitution. 

The representative bodies of the Council of State and Assembly of India 
will recognise that British Government have not dealt unfairly with this most 
difficult question. 

HOUSE OF LORDS—25TH JULY 1923 

The Kenya question was raised in the House of Commons in the Debate of 
the Colonial Office Estimate on 25th July 1923. 

Major 0BM8BY-G0RE dealing with the Kenya Indian question, said that the 
less he added to the carefully considered wording of the White Paper the better. 
He emphasised that the decision was not a departmental one but a decision of 
.the whole Government taken by the Cabinet. It most not be regarded merely 
as a compromise between the views of rival delegations. A settlement between 
the delegations was clearly found to be out of the question. The Government 
decided that they must accept full responsibility to Parliament for giving tbeir 
decision, promulgating it and standing by it. If it bad been merely a local 
question there was little doubt that the matter could have been adjust'd locally 
long ago, but the difficulties in Kenya affected the whole of the British Com¬ 
monwealth and, to a considerable extent, Africa as a whole. The British 
Commonwealth was based on a common loyalty to the Crown and a common 
Bpirlt of service transcending all narrow racial ideas. He emphasised the peril 
of racial clashes and said tbat if there was one duty that the British Empire 
owed to civilisation it was the task of reconciling such dangerous forces. In 
Kenya there were Europeans, Africans, Indians and Arabs living together. The 
Imperial Government felt that the only thing that could be said was that it 
was the common duty of all to subordinate their narrower couceptions of racial 
consciousness to the higher ideal of working together for the Colony and the 
Commonwealth. It was in this spirit and in this hope that the Imperial Gov¬ 
ernment which was responsible to Parliament alone for the peace and good 
government of Kenya had submitted their decision. It would be for the Colonial 
Office and the Colonial Government to carry out in a detailed manner the policy 
laid down in the memorandum. 

The Imperial Government, he reiterated, were trustees of the African depen¬ 
dencies, of which Kenya was one. It was their duty to do justice between 
the various interests, remembering above all that they were trustees of the African 
populations. Tbeir administration of this trust must Btand eventually before 
the 3udgment seat of history and on tbat they would be judged as an Empire. He 
regretted that on certain material points it was not found possible to meet 
the wishes of the Government of India, whose views as a whole the Government 
had very fully considered at the instance of the Secretary of State f.>r India, 
who submitted them quite fearlessly and clearly. 

Sir Robert HAMILTON, formerly Chief Justice of Kenya, strongly criticised 
Cabinet decision, upholding throughout the Indian view-point. He asked for 
guarantees that in framing immigration rules there should be - nothing specially 
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affecting Indians, He further remarked that no mention had been made through* 
out the White Paper ol the principle of equal citizenship. 

Sir Robert Hamilton moved a redaction of the vote by £100 sterling and 
said that the test of Kenya settlement was whether it was permanent or merely a 
stop-gap. With reference to the suggestion that the Europeans were afraid of 
being swamped by Indians, ha pointed out that since 1897, although immigration 
was open, the number of Indians bad increased only thrice, whereas in the same 
period the number of Europeans bad increased 23 foidl He hoped thac the 
Government’s statement concerning the trusteeship of the natives would be 
translated into acts. He expressed the opinion that the grant of communal 
franchise would not lead to a lasting settlement. He strongly criticised the ex* 
traordinary suggestion that one missionary should be placed on the Executive 
Council and another ou the Legislative Council and asked if the Government was 
so ^::mpetent that it could have no representative of its own to represent the 
natives. He submitted that the power of the British Government would be much 
strengthened if it had a High Commissioner not merely for Kenya but fox the 
neighbouring colonies also. 

Col. WEDGWOOD, speaking officially on behalf of the Labonr Party on the 
authority of the'Leader of the Party, denounced indignantly every feature of 
of the decision which, he declared dramatically, had been reached through fear 
of the White settlers. His denunciation was listened to in silence without 
protest. He declared that the Government's policy was directly in conflict with 
the principle of equal citizenship and the Imperial Conference resolution and the 
settlement was unlasting. The policy involved the gravest 'step taken since Lord 
North’s time and was fraught with incalculable harm throughout the coloured 
Empire. Finally, he declared that the Labour Party would, when returned to 
power, so far as possible, revise what was now done, with a view to render 
justice to an outraged people who were relegated to a position of 0 3 citizenship. 

Both Sir Robert Hamilton and Col, Wedgwood recommended that Indians 
should make the best use of the enfranchisement even under this bad settlement, 
CoL Wedgwood recommending that the Indians of Kenya should leave the 
defence of their rights to their countrymen in India. 

After further debate the motion for redaction was defeated by 207 votes to 
188 and the Colonial Office vote was adopted. 

The Imperial Conference. 

The Imperial Conference opened on Monday 1 st Oct. 1923 with 
an address by Mr. Baldwin, the British Prime Minister. In his 
address the Prime Minister made a graceful, if unsatisfying* reference 
to India, bespeaking for her the sympathetic understanding of the 
Dominions. The Maharaja of Alwar replied with amiable .platitudes 
on behalf of India. On the 13th the Duke .of Devonshire disclosed 
the Colonial Office policy. On the subject of Kenya he said that 
the British Government bad taken certain decisions which bad been 
made public. After the Colonial Secretary’s speech Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru demanded an adequate opportunity, then or on a more con* 
vement occasion, to state the Indian point of view. This wa* 
conceded and the Indian case was opened on the 24th October by the 
Beo. of State, Lord Peel. The following pages give a full report of 
the proceedings • -<-0 
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LORD PEEL ON INDIA 

LORD PEEL’S SPEECH. 

Lord PEEL, introducing the subject of the status of Indiana 
in the Empire, thanked the Premier and the Conference for 
giving the Members of the Indian Delegation an opportunity 
of bringing the question of the position and status of Indians 
in the Dominions before them. ‘‘I think you will all recognise 
that this subject is one of the very high Imperial importance, 
and I hope that, in approaching this subject, I speak in a 
general atmosphere of goodwill. Now, at thh outset of my observa¬ 
tions, let me say that I wish to deal with the broad outlines of the 
subject, because my colleague, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, has some de¬ 
finite suggestions to make when he follows me. I propose to deal with 
this subject not so much as it affects any Dominion or any Colony, 
but in a most general way. I want to show that if the unity and 
strength of toe Empire are to be -maintained and preserved, it is 
really essential and imperative that we should find a solution to this 
problem of the position of Indians in the Dominions overseas. 

“ There have been, as the Conference knows, very great consti¬ 
tutional changes in the position of the Government of India, and 
these changes have brought into prominence what were possibly 
latent before, but are now dear, namely, the existence of various 
Parties with various opinions and policies. But, however much those 
Parties may be divided in their view-points on general political sub¬ 
jects, on this one point there is complete unity of feeling. For in¬ 
stance, there is no difference as regards the strength of this feeling 
between the Party which has been giving general support to the 
Government in the Assembly, and the various sections of what I may 
call Non-Co-operative Parties. 

When I speak of Indian opinion, I am not referring, as is often 
suggested, to what is described as the opinion of the intelligentsia 
only, of a definite intellectual class, but I am also stating the views 
of the great many who are not really necessarily concerned with 
politics At all. Let me pass from them for the moment. You have 
the opinions, _ we will say, of Indian Princes, whose views will be 
given expression to-day by His Highness the Maharajah of Alwar. 
You have other men, like my other colleague, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
who, as we all know, was a Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Coun¬ 
cil, and who holds a very high plaoe in Indian public affairs. There¬ 
fore, you have this singular fact, that politicians differing widely on 
all other subjects, and men of differing shades of thought, are ge¬ 
nerally united on this particular subject. You have staunch sup¬ 
porters of our rule in India combining on this subject with extreme 
types of politicians. You have businessmen and landowners combin¬ 
es with men of a very different class and point of view. I certainly 
■ exaggerate when I say that this subject, more than any other, 

1 think, is constantly impressed upon me both officially and personally 
by the Government of India and by Lord Reading. The Viceroy, in 
nis private letters, is constantly explaining and impressing upon me 
now strongly the feeling of soreness and bitterness is growing on this 
subject, and how, in many ways, the task of wisely governing India 
w made more difficult by this divergence of feeling. Therefore, I 
want to place this first point before the Conference, the remarkable 
unanimity of feeling on the position ef Indians in the Dominions, hut 
far'to* seek ^ w ^ en y° u come to ask the cause, it will he very 
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“Brand of Sociai, Inferiority.” 

“ The reason why there is such unanimity among our fellow-sub¬ 
jects in India is that they regard the disability under which their 
countrymen labor in other parts of the world as a brand of social in¬ 
feriority. That is what cuts so deep into the consciousness of the 
Indian. I am not, necessarily, of course, associating myself entirely 
with that view, because I know quite well that there are other 
causes contributing, that there are questions, of economic difficulty, 
and political questions with which this question must necessarily be 
linked, but I have no doubt whatever that in what I am saying now, 

I do voice the general opinion of Indians on this question, that social 
status is a contributory cause in history. Many social and political 
movements have been disguised under more resounding names. 

“ Well, let me say a word about this great country feeling so 
strongly and so unitedly on the subject. First of all, look at its con¬ 
tribution to the Great War. No less than fourteen hundred 
thousand from India took their part in service in the Great .War. 
Their contribution in money was well over two hundred millions 
sterling. We all remember the general enthusiasm from all parts of 
India, and how Princes, and others less distinguished too, took their 
part - in the struggle of the Great War—and here, if I may say so, 
there are installed at this very table representatives of the Indian 
Delegation^ showing that India is sitting here on equal terms with 
other Dominions in the great Council Chamber of the Empire. 

“ And again, on the League of Nations, Representatives of India 
take their place with other States, and are able to contribute their 
voice with influence, just as much as others, in the deliberations of 
that Assembly. Moreover, and I do not think that this is always re¬ 
cognised, India, though it has been for centuries, for thousands of 
years, a great agricultural country, is now ambitious to become an 
industrial 6tate. It has gone far along that road, because it has 
been accepted by the League of Nations as one of the eight greatest 
industrial States of the world. Now, India, as the Conference knows, 
recently received a new political Constitution, and that Constitution, 
while giving Indians far more power than they had before in the ad¬ 
ministration of India, has also given them a great outlet for utterance 
of their National sentiments. 

“ Now, what is the position in India itself? There is the policy 
of co-operation between Britons and Indians. Britons and Indians 
co-operate together in the Government of India, and Britons and 
Indians sit together on juries. They meet together in. business, and 
they are fellow directors of great companies. They serve together on 
the Viceroy’s Council. Many of them, of course, are Ministers in 

f reat Provinces, and those Ministers command the assistance of mem- 
ora of the All-India Services, whether British or Indian. Now, 
what must be the contrast, in the minds of these men, when they 
look abroad,, and see what their standard or statua is in the States 
of the Empire? Members of this Conference, with their great ex¬ 
perience. of the cumulative effect of these institutions, and the posi¬ 
tion which India now occupies here and in the League of Nations, 
will realise how much all these changes have contributed towards the 

f rowing self-consciousness and the sense of dignity of India. Now, 
want to say this, and in the plainest way I can, that if I thought, 
and if my colleagues thought, that this desire for equality of treat¬ 
ment was inspired in any sense by the desire not to be part of, or 
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take part in, this great Empire, neither my colleagues nor I would be 
pleading the cause at this table. It is indeed the desire and ambition 
of Indians (I will exclude the negligible class of extremists, who can 
be found, I suppose, in any country), to share in the splendors, 
glories, and traditions of the British Empire. They believe, more¬ 
over, that they can bring their own contribution of thought, culture, 
and loyalty to this great combine. 

There are those who suggest that these disabilities under which 
Indians labor in some parts of the Empire are of little importance, 
that they do not interfere with their liberty, and that the denial of 
the vote does not very much matter one way or the other. Now, 
these views are, as one knows, a common form of objection put for¬ 
ward either here or in any other country to franchise extensions and 
franchise grants. But,, though the question has importance from the 
purely material point of view, I should be very ill-discharging my 
duty to this Conference if I were to represent this matter as one to 
be regarded merely from the practical point of view. It is very large¬ 
ly, with Indians, a matter or National sentiment and feeling, and it 
is with this feeling that we have to reckon now in all situations of 
Imperial activity. In matters of Imperial defence, in matters of 
Imperial trade, in matters of all Imperial communications or develop¬ 
ment of Imperial resources, in all these, India plays a prominent 
part, and as we have granted a large measure of representative in¬ 
stitutions, it is quite clear that in dealing with these matters, we 
cannot disregard the opinions of representative bodies which we set 
up. And supposing that they could be disregarded, how, after all, 
are you going to expect India to co-operate whole-heartedly in the 
great work of consolidating the Empire, and how, without this co¬ 
operation, can the Empire attain its full measure of strength? We 
know too, that economic policy is very often influenced by political 
considerations, and I feel that both on the political and the economic 
side, the task of governing India may be greatly increased, and there 
will be, unless we settle this question, no real unity of Empire, not 
merely on the material side, on which I am not laying so much stress 
to-day, but on what is so' vastly more • important, the moral side. 
Moreover, the scope of this problem as regards many Dominions is not 
T ery great. For the moment, I am excluding from that general pro¬ 
position, South Africa, where, I know, there are a great many cur¬ 
rents and cross-currents to complicate the issue. 


Resolution op 1921. 

But as regards Australia and New Zealand, where so much has 
been done, and as regards Canada, the numbers are very small, 
inere are about two thousand in Australia, in all that vast country, 
about six thousand in New Zealand, and about twelve hundred in 
vanaaa, of which rather more than eleven hundred are in the Pro¬ 
vince of British Columbia. 


* to reaffirm what was stated at the Conference of 1921 as 
regards the complete acceptance by the Government of India and 
„™* Ian opinion of the right of the great Dominions to determine the 
t^ e,r own community. May I read the words of that 
°I^ionP They are: ‘This Conference, while reaffirming the re¬ 
nt Imperial War Conference of 1918, that each community 

Commonwealth should enjoy complete control of the 
r n °Y n population by means of restriction of imini- 

g auon from any other communities, recognises that there is in con- 
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gruity between the position of India as a Member of the British Em¬ 
pire, and the existence of disabilities upon British Indians lawfully 
domiciled in some other parts of the Empire.’' Therefore, that prin¬ 
ciple is laid down quite clearly, and consequently, there need be no 
anxiety on the part of the Dominions that there is any desire on the 
part of Indian feeling to go back on that decision, thus impressing 
this matter upon the generous consideration of non-Indians. I feel 
that vast as are the implications of the problems, a solution of the 
practical question is perhaps not so difficult as t it appears. Well, 
justice and expediency are often divided. Sometimes they approach 
one another, and when, as I think, in this case, they combine and 
are merged with one another, the appeal is surely irresistible, and I 
am going to ask this Conference if tne time has not come when these 
disabilities should not specifically be removed. I want to add this 
point about the interest, possibly some may think it an unnecessary 
interest, which the Government and the Indian people take in the po¬ 
sition of Indians in the great Dominions. 

Now, so long as, to any great extent, Indians in the Dominions 
may be regarded as a foreign body in the great body politic of those 
Dominions, so long is the Government of India bound to take interest 
in their fate, and to assure themselves as regards the manner in 
which they are treated. But once they are absorbed, they cease to be 
a foreign body; once they are absorbed into the great corporation, 
as it were, of the Dominions, then the interest of tne Indian Govern¬ 
ment, of course, will cease, and there Is nothing that anybody con¬ 
nected with it, there is nothing that the Secretary of State disliked 
more than interfering or appearing to interfere with the domestic 
affairs of the great Dominions. Now, I am not insensible, of course, 
to the grave difficulties which stand in the way. I know how very 
difficult it is to bring home always to local opinion that local views 
and opinions are not necessarily coincident with the wider interests 
of the Empire; and I know quite well that those who are listening 
to me as representatives of the Dominions, whatever they may or 
may not have done, desire that a solution of this question should be 
found; and I most earnestly plead that when, later in this Conference 
they take into consideration the practical measures which they may 
adopt for the solution of these questions, they will bear in mind the 
intense feeling that has been aroused on this subject in India, and 
will bring home to their own peoples that, in the highest interests of 
the Empire, the aspirations of India should be respected, I kno-TV ^ 
there are great difficulties. The Prime Minister, in his opepi/ntf ad¬ 
dress, spoke of the contacts of civilisations. There are, nuia contacts 
of course, here, of more than one civilisation, &t\Ai you have peoples 
differing in tradition and social habits, fashioned in the course of 
centuries, of thousands of years, I may say, fashioned by differences 
of National surroundings and by differences, lsecular and religious. 

To-night, we have to deal—and we should never forget when 
dealing with India—that we have to deal wpth ancient races, full of 
the pride of race. We have to deal with anc?ent religions, full of the 
pride of religion. That is, of course, one Pif the great differences 
we have to remember, in dealing with the position of India as com¬ 
pared with the countries further west. Th?ere are, for instance 
seventy million Muslims in India; hut in communion with them* 
through religious tics and rites, is the _ vast ly greater body of hun¬ 
dreds of millions of Muslims, stretching in a; great belt from the Gulf 
of Malaya right across to West Africa, hundreds of millions of Mus- 
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lims, who, in their hour of worship, all turn their faces to_Mecca. We 
have the pride of the Hindus in their own history, in their recollec¬ 
tions of their past. They look back to, shall we say—to the Mauryan 
Empire, to memories of Chandra Gupta and his famous grandson 
King Asoka. Their memories stretch to even earlier times when, 
scarcely noticed by history, their Aryan ancestors were moving down 
from tne North-West Frontier by the traditional path for the invasion 
of India, along the plains of the'Five Rivers, now called the Panjab. 
They look bails to the dim, far-off times, to dates long before the 
Jutes, Anglo-Saxons and Norsemen, the original elements of whom 
our races is composed, landed on these shores; when it was a mere 
collection of villages, before the Roman Legions were garrisoned be¬ 
hind the great wall which used to run from sea to sea in the north 
of Britain. They look back to a period even before the Braids reared 
gigantic monoliths of the stone age. I press this subject on this Con- 
ferencej and I hope that, with the consent of the Prime Minister, 
they will listen to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, while he deals with the 
subject in greater detail. 


SIR TEJ BAHADUR SAPRU. 

Sir TEJ BAHADUR SAPRU said: Mr. Prime Minister, let 
me at once say how deeply grateful I feel to you and to 
His Majesty’s Government, and may I thank you and His 
Majesty’s Government and the various Prime Ministers for giv¬ 
ing me this opportunity of free and full discussion of the 
question in wlucn India is to-day so vitally interested. I fear 
1 may take some time, but I shall crave your indulgence for more 
reasons than one. The most important of those reasons is the im¬ 
portance of the subject. I am glad that His Majesty’s Government 
has decided to set apart a special day for this subject. That be¬ 
ing so, am I not entitled to draw from it the inference that His 
Majesty’s^ Government really recognises the importance of this ques¬ 
tion P When it is known in my country that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment recognises the importance of this subject, and that the recog¬ 
nition is shared by the various Dominion Prime Ministers, that fact 
alone will inspire them with some hopes. Before I proceed further, 
I also express my deep gratitude to Lord Peel for the assistance 
he has given me in helping to bring this subject before the Confer- 
ence, and for the speech, which he delivered to-day, which filled me 
with gratification, and which. I have no doubt, when it comes to be 
known to my countrymen, will fill them also with gratification P He 
as identified himself to-da'y completely and unreservedly with every 
Su-_ ,D J? n *' . 01lr National honor. That is what I appreciate more 
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nan the moving eloquence with which he delivered his great speech 
is monmi|. I may well produce in some quarters the impression 
, ® ,n Pj a fighter. ^ I don’t object to criticism of that'Tcind. Really 
iiT am fighting for the cause of my country, and' the Pre¬ 
miers of the various Dominions, who have in their dav fought for 

8\sr.s t X oot ° bi “‘ if 1 fistE ' or « ea ” ss 

fieh^fcrT^ 11 y? u Jlankly, as a subject of King George, that I 

place in hi s P stThhT h M, h °£ S ® ll0ld T»i- an - d 1 WI , 11 not ^ content with a 

Problem of e * ^ r * Prime Minister, let me tell you that the 

India hut +'if ns 9 v . ers ® as is of vital importance not merely to 
dla ’ but the Empire. Whatever may be our position as 
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regards Self-Government, howsoever distant we may he from that’ 
cherished dream of oors, let me tell you that, so far as this question 
of Indians Overseas is concerned, we stand solidly united. We have 
our domestic quarrels. We have Moderates and Extremists, we have 
Non-Co-operators, we have Hindus and Muhammadans, but bo far as 
this question is concerned, let me tell you with all the sincerity of 
which I am capable, that we stand absolutely united. _ Don’t be mis¬ 
guided by what appears in certain papers here, which attempt to 
show that there is no feeling on this question. We attach far more 
importance to the honor of our Nationals in other parts of the Em¬ 
pire than probably you realise. We express that feeling in the ver¬ 
naculars of our country by a comprehensive and delicate phrase, which 
will no doubt be readily understood by Lord- Curzon and His High¬ 
ness tht Maharaja. Teat phrase is “izzat.” There is no man, 
either among Princes or the humblest subjects of His Majesty, who 
does not attach great importance to a question, of “izzat.” When 
“izzat,” which means honor, is at stake, we prefer death to any¬ 
thing else. This is our sentiment, and it is in that light that I 
present my case to you. Don’t forget that my country, India, is the 
one country which makes the British Empire truly Imperial. I 
take pride in that. I don’t indulge in the slightest degree in reflec¬ 
tions upon the dignity, or honor, or position, of any one of the Do¬ 
minions, but I do claim that it is my country which makes the Bri¬ 
tish Empire truly Imperial. One-fifth of the human race, with a 
far more ancient civilisation than your own, to which eloquent re¬ 
ference was made by Lord Peel, joins with you in acknowledging the 
suzerainty of our common Throne. That allegiance with us is a real 
living thing. Shake that allegiance, and you shake the foundations 
of the entire fabric, with consequences which it will be difficult to 
over-estimate. 

Might I explain to you here one consideration which will guide 
me in presenting my casep In my humble judgment, the one func¬ 
tion of this Conference, the highest advisory body of the Empire, is 
to bring about a eood understanding between the various units that 
constitute the British Commonwealth, to strengthen the ties which 
unite, or ought to unite, the different unite of the Empire with their 
outlook and their different religions. If this Conference fails to 
achieve that end, then, let me say, it fails to justify its existenoe in 
the eyes of the Empire. But to achieve that end, it seems to me 
that it is absolutely necessary that we should open our minds to each 
other with entire frankness. Any mental reservation on an occasion 
like this, and round this table, would, in my humble judgment, 
amount to nothing short of treason against the King, and treason 
against the Empire, It is in that spirit o£^ frankness, and in that 
spirit of candor, that I venture to present to yon my case, and even 
though I may use now and again expressions to indicate the strength 
of my feeling and the feeling of my countrymen, I beg the Dominion 
Prime Ministers not to misunderstand my spirit. Let me tell you 
at once that the feeling on this question in India is deep-seated and 
widespread. Let me also remove one very wrong impression—and I 
am glad that Lord Peel referred to this question, for I desire to 
reinforce his arguments as an Indian. For twenty-seven years I have 
been in ^public life, for thirteen years I hare been connected with the 
Legislative Councils, and I have sat in the Viceroy’s Cabinet. I have 
never witnessed before what is happening in India to-day. Five years 
ago, it may have been possible for you to say that a wide gulf divided 
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the masses from the classes. Let me now tell yon this morning that 
the classes lead the masses as they never did before. 

India has rapidly changed, and that is the outstanding feature of 
the situation there. The intellectuals or, if you like to call them, 
the agitators, have gained ascendancy over the masses. What in¬ 
tellectuals think to-day, the masses will think to-morrow. This ques¬ 
tion now before us, let me tell you, affects directly the masses, for 
it is from the masses mainly that most of our population have gone 
to the Dominions. I belong to a Province which has supplied a con¬ 
siderable number of men to various Dominions, and I know their 
feelings. You may condemn agitators, you may condemn the intel¬ 
lectual classes: I will not quarrel with that; but remember that 
they have got power now with the masses. Don’t forget the growing 
and increasing influence of the vernacular press. I don’t justify or 
vindicate its attitude in every respect. I will, however, state facts. 
It now penetrates into the innermost recesses of our villages; every 
village has got a reader who reads for illiterate people the vernacular 
newspapers. I have been reading extracts from the vernacular press 
of my own country, and while I deprecate the wild language in which 
it indulges, let me tell you frankly that it is seething with indignation 
on this question, and that is affecting the whole outlook of my coun¬ 
trymen in the villages. Any inequality of Indian Nationals enters 
like iron into our souls. For heaven’s sake, whether you find a solu¬ 
tion or do not find a solution, don’t dismiss this statement of mine 
as mere sentimental nonsense. It is the absolute fact, and I am here 
to interpret to you the present position of my countrymen as regards 
this question. It cuts to the quick our National pride, and our new 
National consciousnessIt permeates and sours our whole outlook as 
regards Imperial relationship. It derives impetus from the natural 
inclination to take pride in being a member of the biggest Common¬ 
wealth that the world knows to-day. It makes the task of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, of which I had the honor of being a Member until 
a few months ago, infinitely more difficult than you realise, in dealing 
with their domestic problems. 


Here I must reinforce the arguments of Lord Peel. This feeling 
runs right through our National life. Let me at once tell you- that' 
I am unwilling to enter at length into the merits of the Kenya de- 
cision, but my countrymen expect me, my Government expects me, 
*®d I am bound by all considerations of honor and duty, to put you 
in full possession of the sentiments of my countrymen and my Gov- 
ernment, as regards your decision. They have received that decision 
with the utmost possible dismay. I know the official view is that in 
certain respects our position in Kenya bas been improved. That is 
not a view we share. We judge you by a standard which is admitted¬ 
ly very high. We were not fighting for little things. We were fight¬ 
ing for a big principle. I know, and I feel, and my countrymen feel, 
ana my Government feels, that a serious blunder has been made. ' I 
snow that British statesmanship is wise, and whenever a thing goes 
wrong, it begins to think, and I honestly believe that it will soon re¬ 
cognise the mistake which it has made. Let me tell you, on behalf of 
t 'I “"^L ryi ? en ’ either my country nor the Government, which 
h honor to represent, will accept this decision as final. In- 


ble, that 
just pre- 
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sented it. May I comrade this portion of my speech by assuring the 
Conference that while on domestic questions of Indian politics, we, 
like most of you, have our differences of parties, groups and in¬ 
terests, yet upon the question which concerns the honor of our Na¬ 
tionals in Kenya and t£e honor of .our Nationals Overseas, there is no 
difference between us, from the Viceroy downwards? May I remind 
you of what a distinguished and eminent statesman, with whom I had 
the privilege of working in close co-operation for two years, and to 
whom I hope my countrymen and his countrymen will do justice some 
day, said on a critical occasion in the Legislative Assembly, when the 
announcement on the Kenya decision was published in India P I will 
quote from his speech: “The news of the decision regarding Kenya” 
so said Lord Reading, “came to me and to my Government no lesB 
than to you, as a great and severe disappointment. For, India had 
made the cause of Indians in Kenya her own. As His Majesty's 
Government has Btated, this decision conflicts on material points with 
the strongly expressed views of my Government, as laid before the 
Cabinet by the Secretary of State for India,” That is the opinion 
of the Viceroy. 

Messages from India. 

May I crave your indulgence for two minutes, to read to you a 
few typical telegrams I have received in the last few days, some of 
them from absolutely unexpected quarters? They come to me from 
representative bodies of all shades of opinion. The Rt. Hon. V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri, who has been so frequently, in the last few years, 
connected with this matter, sends me a telegram supporting the pro¬ 
posals, not without misgivings, which I am going to put before you 
at present. The Swarajya Party, to which I do not belong, and 
which does not see eye to eye with me, and from which I should 
never have expected to reoeive support, sends this telegram from 
Poona, through its Secretary and Leader, Mr. Kelkar. “Maharashtra 
Swarajya Party offers you rail support in any strong action yon take 
to get redress of the Kenya wrong.” Let me tell you again that 
most ot the telegrams have come from unexpected quarters. Well, 
here is a most remarkable telegram from a gentleman with whom I 
have worked in full co-operation until five years ago, but from whom 
I have separated when differences arose. Pandit Madan Mohan Ma- 
laviya now belongs to the Non-Co-operation Party, and three days 
ego, if yon should have asked me, I should never have said that I 
would receive a telegram like this from that gentleman. It is from 
a man with forty years of solid work behind him, and this is his te¬ 
legram. It is sent to me from Simla. “Indians of all shades of pub¬ 
lic opinion are at one with yon in demanding equality of status with 
their fellow-subjects throughout the British Empire. If represen¬ 
tatives of ether parts are not prepared to give practical support to 
this elementary right of Indians as citizens of the Empire, participa¬ 
tion of Indians in the Imperial Conference becomes a mockery and a 
deeo National humiliation, and trust that both you and the Maharaja 
of Alwar will withdraw.” 

I have received two telegrams from Dr. Besant, supporting me 
on her own behalf, and on behalf of her Party. Let me tell you that 
while I am her friend, I do not belong to her Party. 

Lastly, may I give you a telegram, which was handed over to me 
the day before yesterday, and which has come to me from the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. It eays: “We understand from Reuter’s that 
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the Conference will discuss the overseas questions, probably on the 
24th. The resolution passed recently by a majority of the Bombay 
Corporation to boycott Empire goods, wherever possible, as a protest 
against the Kenya decision, ana the resolution on the same lines of 
the Poona public meeting, further indicates the importance attached 
to equality of status overseas, and we sincerely hope that the pro¬ 
ceedings or the Conference will restore confidence and good feeling a% 
regards Mandates. We trust that the atmosphere will permit you 
to secure a favorable solution. Otherwise, India’s right to revision 
of policy must be reserved. Sir T. B. Sapru’s proposal m a letter to 
Sir Narasimha Sarnia to reserve the right to challenge policy when 
India’s interests are affected though substantially the same as ours ip 
less elastic. We earnestly hope that you have secured an agreement 
with General Smuts to abandon or modify the segregation policy, as 
suggested in our Despatch. We attach very great importance to it. 
We hope also that the Dominions and the Colonial Office will consent 
to the appointment of agents to assist them and us in this difficult 

S uestion, as suggested in our memorandum. Please send the copy of 
he telegram toSir Tej Bahadur Sapru.” I won’t take up your time 
further. I have tried only to reinforce the argument, which Lord 
Peel has put forward, by showing how different classes of onr people 
are agreed on this question. 


Having explained the depth and implication of Indian feeling, I 
will now proceed to explain the circumstances in various parts of the 
worldj whereby this feeling is at present aggravated. I have been 
studying such official papers as are available to me, and for the sake of 
convenience, and to save your time, I propose to read to you a very 
brief summary of the position. There are about one and a half mil¬ 
lion Indians now settled in other parts of the Empire, and in many 
parts, they are subjected, as Indians, and quite irrespective of how 
well they shape up to local franchise standards, to grave political 
and even economic disabilities. Let me start a brief survey of these 
grievances by paying a tribute to the Government of New Zealand, 
which is represented by my distinguished friend over there. That 
Government, in its own territory, at least, treats Indians on a footing 
of equality with all other inhabitants of the country, and my country¬ 
men can live there_ among New Zealanders as their fellow-citizens m 
honor. In Australia also, the disabilities which Indians suffer from 
are comparatively small. We hope that before long, legislation will 
.-•be passed to enable them to exercise the Dominion franchise, and re- 
move the disqualifications they at present suffer from as regards in- 
j" .® n 5* pensions; in certain provinces also, there are minor 

disabilities, which I hope it will not be hard to remove. 'In Queens¬ 
land, they have no State franchise, and they have to undergo a dic¬ 
tation test for employment in the sugar and dairy industries, which 
is apt to operate prejudicially. In Western Australia also, they have 
no state franchise, while in South Australia they are disqualified for 
leases under the Irrigation Act. Let me tell you plainly that, if I 
nave failed m this statement to convince Mr. Bruce, I hope he will at 
least extend to me the hand of fellowship on this question. I am will- 
d"ffi kin 1 to devise methods for the solution of these 


In Canada, of which Mr. Mackenzie King is the distinguished 
I'rime Minister, there is a small Indian population—I hope he will 
correct me, if I am wrong—of not more than six thousand. 
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Mr. Mackenzie King: "Over twelve hundred.” 

Sir T. B. Sapru: “Thank you very much.” 

In British Columbia, there is no Dominion, Provincial or Munici¬ 
pal franchise. Now, I come to the most difficult part of my task. 

I come to South Africa. In South Africa, the problem is very 
serious. Here, there are 161,000 Indians, of whom all but a few 
thousand are mainly resident in Cape Colony. They have no politi¬ 
cal franchise in Natal. Besides this, they fear they will lose the Mu¬ 
nicipal franchise. In the Transvaal, there is no franchise of any kind. 
Nor is it only political subjection that my countrymen complain of. 
They also suffer severe economic handicaps in Natal. They are, in 
Natal, restrained from acquiring Townlanda. In Townships in the 
Transvaal, they are prohibited, either as individuals or companies, 
from acquiring land, and in the Gold Area, they may not occupy land. 
To make their lot more miserable, the laws governing the grant of 
traders' licences are administered in a manner which strikes directly 
at their own interests. Moreover, the Union Government, of which 
my friend General Smuts is the head, even now is contemplating 
legislation which will provide for the compulsory segregation of In¬ 
dians in urban areas by restrictions on the ownership and occupation 
of land. May I be permitted at this stage to invite the attention of 
the Conference to the curious discrepancy between this very serious 
state of affairs and the sentiments enunciated in 1917, I believe, in 
this very Hall? General Smuts then said—and I quote his very wordB 
-—“once the white community of South Africa were rid of the fear 
that they were going to be flooded by unlimited immigration from 
India, a fear removed once for all by India’s acceptance of the Re¬ 
ciprocity Resolution of 1917, all other questions would be considered 
subsidiary, and would become easily and perfectly soluble.” May 
I also remind you what Mr. Burton said on a former occasion at the 
Imperial Conference—and I attach considerable importance to the 
testimony he has given as regards the character of my countrymen in 
South AfrieaP Mr. Burton said: “So far as we are concerned, it is 
only fair to say, and it is the truth, that we have found Indians in 
our midst in South Africa who form, in some parts, a very sub¬ 
stantial portion of the population, good, law-abiding and quiet citi¬ 
zens,” and it is our duty to see, as he expresses it, that “they are 
treated as human beings, with feelings like our own, and in a proper 
manner.” 

From the Self-Governing Dominions, I pass to the Colonies, and 
very briefly allude to our position there. In British Guiana, I gladly 
acknowledge that our Indian population can live on terms of nonor 
and equality of" treatment. Their grievances are comparatively very 
much fewer. In Fiji, my countrymen demand more adequate repre¬ 
sentation, based on a satisfactory franchise, in the Legislative bodies; 
they also ask for settlement of a minimum wages based on the cost of 
living; they ask for removal of the poll tax, which presses very hardly 
on them; they ask, further, that land should be given to them for 
settlement. I have received a cable from an important quarter, that 
if these grievances are not removed, they should be repatriated. In 
Kenya, Indians desire a common Eletoral Roll instead of a com¬ 
munal franchise. They protest against the administrative veto which 
prevents them from acquiring land from willing European sellers in 
the highlands, and they fear that immigration restrictions may be 
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employed in such a manner as to prejudice the development of the 
Colony by Indians. 

In Uganda, Indians are pressing for representation by election 
rather than nomination to the Legislative Council, and in Tan¬ 
ganyika which my countrymen helped to win for the Empire, they 
have certain grievances which, I understand, are at present under the- 
consideration of the Colonial Office, such as the profits tax, pedlars 
licenses, and trade licenses, and may I express the fervent hope that 
the Colonial Office will give very sympathetic consideration to those- 
grievances before they arrive at any decision? Thus, wherever we turn, 
we see circumstances in the local status of Indians which are not to he 
reconciled with India’s National aspirations, or with the position 
which she will obtain as a result of the declared policy of His Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government, a position, which, I hope, she will achieve much 
sooner than some people realise. 


C Mandates. 


At this stage, I will slightly digress from my argument and refer 
to C Mandates in a very few words. As regards the administration 
of what I will call C Mandated Territories, which have been com¬ 
mitted to the charge of oertain Dominions, I desire to say that my 
countrymen cannot acquiesce in any position, which does, or may in 
future, make their status inferior to what it was when those territories- 
were administered by Germany. I have already read to you the 
views of the Government of India in a telegram. The matter is, at 
present, not of very great practical importance, as the number of 
my countrymen is very small, but I must, in fairness, enter a caveat 
against any action, which may, in future, turn to oar disadvantage. 
May I also, in this connection, remind you of the provisions of 
Article 22 of the League of Nations? I will only quote the material 
portions, after referring to the Central African and other peoples. It 
lays down that the Mandatory Power, besides certain other duties, 
shall secure equal opportunities for the trade and commerce of Other- 
Members of the League. I take my stand on that. 


Resolution op 1921. 


Having thus reviewed the position of the Self-Governing Domi¬ 
nions and Colonies, according to information available to me—and I 
shall not object to any member of the Conference correcting me, if I 
am wrong in any detail—let me tell you of the position taken up by 
this Conference in 1921. Fjord Peel has read us a portion of that Re¬ 
solution, but 1 propose to read to yon the whole of the Resolution. 

This Imperial Conference, while reaffirming the Resolution of the 
Imperial War Conference or 1918, that each community of the British 
Commonwealth should enjoy complete control of the composition of its 
own population by means of restriction of immigration from any other- 
“““unities, recognises that there is incongruity between the position 
°f India as an equal member of the British Empire, and the existence 
of disabilities upon British Indians lawfully domiciled in some other- 
parts of the Empire. This Imperial Conference, accordingly, is of 
opinion that in the interests of the solidarity of the British Common- 
18 desirable that the rights of such Indians to citizenship 
should be recognised. The representatives of South Africa regret 
tneir inability to accept this Resolution in view of the exceptional 
circumstances in a great part of the Union. The representatives of' 
indm while expressing their appreciation of the acceptance of the- 
Resolution recorded above, feel tnemselves bound to place on record' 
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•their profound concern for the position of Indians in South Africa, 
and their hope that by negotiation between the Governments of India 
and South Africa some way can be found, as soon as may be, to reach 
a more satisfactory position.” You will thus see that the Resolu¬ 
tion divides itself clearly into three parts. I will take up the first 
part, which deals with the question of Immigration. It gives each 
dominion the fullest and freest right to regulate the character and 
■composition of its own population. I am .bound by that, you are 
bound by that. But just as I am bound by it, you are also bound, 
in honor, by the second part of the Resolution, which really is the 
most vital part with whicn I have got to deal except, of course, that 
portion which relates to South Africa. 

But before I proceed further, let me make one point clear. Let 
•there he no misgiving about the question of immigration. There is 
a growing sentiment in my country that we should not send our Na¬ 
tionals outside anywhere, and I may perhaps make the confession, 
with the permission of the Prime Minister and the Secretary of 
State for India, regarding my attitude. When I was a Member of 
the Government of India, I helped to draft an Emigration Act, and I 
waB President of the Committee which sat to consider it. I was pro¬ 
bably the strongest exponent of the view that there should be no emi¬ 
gration from India to outside countries on any conditions whatsoever, 
we do not want our Nation outside India to appear as a Nation of 
coolies. We have had enough of that. There is plenty of scope for 
rthe conservation of the energy of my countrymen in my own country. 
We want them to rise to the full height of their stature in our own 
country. The Dominions, therefore, need have no fear on that ac¬ 
count. I just said that as I felt hound in honor by the first part 
of the Resolution, I consider, and I hope I am not demanding any¬ 
thing extravagant from you, that you are also in honor bound by 
the second part of the Resolution. I will be absolutely frank. I will 
•exclude South Africa, because South Africa stood out. I make no, 
appeal to South Africa on the basis of the second part of the Resolu¬ 
tion, but I will ask the other Dominion Prime Ministers what my 
countrymen and what my Government are asking in India, namely, 
what steps have been taken, or are proposed to be taken, to honor 
•this three years old agreement. While every reasonable man must 
make allowances for practical difficulties in implementing that resolu¬ 
tion, while I recognise the difficulties arising from local circumstances 
-and prejudices, from slow changes in public opinion and from the 
exigencies of party polities, yet I must tell you that the question, to 
us, is one of vital importance, and in fairness to my country, I must 
•say that she finds herself absolutely unable to acquiesce in the present 
position. 

I have, therefore, come to you in the name of my Government, in 
the name of the many millions of my countrymen, to make an earnest 
and sincere appeal to join hands with me in devising some methods, 
such as your statesmanship will enable you to do, methods intended 
to give effect to the principle of equality embodied in the Resolution 
of 1921Do not for a moment think that I fail to recognise your 
■difficulties. I have held office, and I know the difficult position of 
responsible Ministers. I am not blind to those difficulties, hut pray, 
let me ask you also to realise our National difficulties and my diffi¬ 
culties. I invite you to face with me in the broadest spirit of states¬ 
manship this vital problem that Lord Peel and I have the honor of 
•placing before you this morning, and I claim your co-operation in de- 
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vising methods for solving the problem after long and careful con¬ 
sideration. I have come to the conclusion that I must place certain 
definite constructive suggestions for your consideration. If you, on 
your side, con moke any betffer suggestions to me, if you can offer 
any better alternatives to mo, take it from me that you won’t find, 
anvone readier than myself to accept them. I earnestly suggest that 
what the occasion demands is united effort, if we are to Snathe solu¬ 
tion for this difficult problem, which threatens, at no distant date,, 
to acquire almost the character of a problem of foreign policy. I 
appeal to the Dominion Governments and His Majesty’s Government 
to take a united course. 

Sib Tej Bahadur’s Proposals. 


I will now tell you what my resolution on the proposal is. I have- 
reduced it to writing. It is: Let the Dominion Governments, who 
have Indian populations, let His Majesty’s Government in areas under 
their direct control, such as Kenya, Uganda, Fiji and other placea 
where there are Indians resident, appoint Committees to confer with, 
a Committee which the Government of India will send from India, in. 
exploring avenues of how best, and how soonest the principle of 
equality implicit in the 1921 Resolution may be implemented; and 
lest the force of the enquiry be prejudiced, I will couple with' my pro¬ 
posal the request that any anti-Indian legislation which may be pend¬ 
ing should be stayed until the report of these Joint Committees are 
available. That is my resolution. At once I propose to remove any 
misapprehension which may be lurking in the minds of any one who 
has listened to me. I do not want a Central Committee, let me tell 
you; I want a Committee appointed by each Dominion within its own 
borders, and I want the Committee appointed by each Dominion to 
confer with the Committee which will be appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and which will go to each Dominion. That is my 
appeal to the Dominions, except, of course, to South Africa. Under 
the Resolutions of 1921, I make the same earnest appeal to His Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government, and especially to the Duke of Devonshire and 
the Colonial Office, in so far as the Resolution relates to the Colonies. 

I will, in a few words, tell you what, in my humble judgment, 
are the advantages to be gained from my resolution. In the first 
place, you gain time, and that will enable us to calm the angry pas¬ 
sions that have arisen in India on this question. In the second place, 
India will be, undoubtedly, in a more hopeful frame of mind, and 
we can all bring all the more the forces available to us to bear upon 
the solution of this problem. In the third place, my resolution abso¬ 
lutely safeguards your independence, I mean the independence of the 
nonunions. It places the initiative in your hands, and let me tell 
you, it is not merely because I am anxious that the Dominions should 
nave that independence that I have provided for that safeguard, hut 
also because of the lurking feeling of self-interest in my mind, that 
o°u £ ave reeved a rich inheritance of independence and freedom of 
oeiMiovernment m your territories. I am still aspiring to it. I hope 
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,, , ^ reason that I am anxious that the Dominions 
i ; i e 7 68 s h°nld take the initiative as regards this Committee 
which I suggest, and th« J! j 
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Address to Gen. Smuts. 

I now turn to perhaps the most difficult part of my work, and 
that is my address to General Smuts. I frankly recognise that I 
•cannot address him on the basis of the Resolution of 1921. He was 
no party to it, but I address him on three specific grounds, firstly, 
as a humanitarian, secondly, - as an Imperial statesman,, and thirdly, 
as the Prime Minister of South Africa. As a humanitarian, I say, he 
cannot absolve himself of the moral duty which rests on. his shoulders 
of elevating the status of my countrymen in his Dominion. Let it 
be granted that their standard is low. It makes his task all the more 
imperative ana urgent, that he must help them in raising that stan¬ 
dard of my countrymen. Let him not forget my countrymen now, 
when it lies in his power to raise their standard. He cannot per¬ 
manently relegate them to a position of inferiority, for therein lies 
the menace, not to his country or mine, but to the Empire. 


I appeal to him, next, as an Imperial statesman. Even since the 
days of the Armistice, what is it that General Smuts has stood up for? 
He has stood up for peace, peace to all the world, and he has stood 
np as a protector of minorities. He has acquired an unique position 
us an Imperial statesman. It has given him world-wide fame. What 
. is it that we have observed during the last three weeks, sitting on this 
Conference P General Smuts has been trying to devise means to bring 
peace to a distracted world. Is he going to exclude from that happy 
mission, his country and mine, for, let me tell you that there snail 
be no peace unless, he includes his country and my country within 
the ambit of his big proposals. I don’t address him on the basis of 
the Resolution of 1921. I do not wish to interfere with his very na¬ 
tural desire to be consistent. I appeal to him independently of that 
resolution, and I say to him,. “Won’t you join hands with me,” as I 
have appealed to other Dominion Prime Ministers, in devising me¬ 
thods for the solution of this problem now, and for all time. I do 
not indulge in any threat. That is not my line, and I hope General 
Smuts will not misunderstand me. However powerful he may be in 
South Africa, and however weak we may be in India, yon cannot re¬ 
legate my countrymen for all time in King George’s Empire to a 
position of inferiority. 


.1 will now address General Smuts, as Prime Minister of South 
Africa. Does he fully realise the implication of his present policyP 
I doubt whether he does. Won’t he aggravate the trouble, not 
merely in South Africa, but throughout the world, by putting the 
white people on one side and the coloured races on the other' sideP 
I tell him frankly that if the Indian problem in South Arica is 
allowed to fester much longer, it will pass, as I said just now, 
beyond the bounds of domestic issue, and will become a ques¬ 
tion of foreign policy of much gravity. I therefore earnestly 
trust, he will not refnse to co-operate with me in attempting 
to discover a solution. And I also hope that in view of the present 
seriousness of the situation, which my Government and people have 
referred more often than I can repeat here, he will agree to the 
appointment of a diplomatic agent to be sent by the Government of 
India to Africa, who will protect our Nationals there, who will act 
as an intermediary between them and the South African Government, 
and who will put our Government in full possession of facts relating 
? r National. I will very briefly make reference to the proposals 
which General Smuts has been good enough to circulate in the 
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memorandum among the members of the Conference,. I have read 
them with very great care, and all the attention and the weight 
to which a memorandum or General Smuts is entitled, -bet me tell 
him and Jet me tell you all, that it is a document of remarkable 
subtlety, such subtlety as I have always been accustomed to associate 
with the name of General Smuts. In the first place, General Smuts 
takes exception to what Mr. Sastri has been saying or doing. I 
hold no brief for Mr. Sastri. He has been an intimate friend of 
mine and fellow-worker in public during the last twenty years. If 
only the objection that General Smuts has got to find with him, and 
if only the crime to be attributed to him is that he, iu the Dominions, 
frankly and freely pleaded for equality for his countrymen, then let 
me tell General Smuts that he is vindicating not merely Mr. Sastri, 
but also the 320 millions of my countrymen. We all plead guilty to 
that charge. I will refer no more to that personal issue, but I will 
ask'you; first of all, to consider the implications of that important me¬ 
morandum which may strengthen the bonds between the Empire and 
India, for I do believe in that connection. 

General Smuts compares the British Commonwealth to the League 
of Nations, but I say metaphorically that the analogy may hold good 
up to a certain point, bnt after that it breaks down. The League of 
Nations has no common sovereign. The British Commonwealth has 
a common sovereign, and we are united by our allegiance to him, but 
if the British Commonwealth is to be compared to a League of 
Nations, you cannot stop short of the full extent to whicn that 
analogy must be applied. What is it that the League of Nations 
has been created forP It has been created, as I understand it, to 
settle disputes between the various Governments by Conference and 
by consultation, and will do 60 , unless they refuse to come to that 
Conference and that consultation. But it is just this" consultation and 
the Conference which General Smuts, as I understand, is refusing. 
What is it that a resolution like this comes to? It asks the Dominion 
Prime Ministers who participated in the Conference of 1921, and 
agreed to that Resolution, now to treat as a scrap of paper, and join 
him in passing an absolutely new resolution which, on the face of it, 
has' for its object the reservation of fullest freedom to each Dominion 
to pass its own laws regarding franchise. Nobody has doubted that 
constitutional fight, but there are limits to that constitutional right, 
limits which are prescribed by prudence. Let me illustrate. The 
Free State Parliament in Ireland is also independent. That Parliament 
passed, or intended to pass, legislation to the effect that it would not 
recognise the right of any Protestant or Englishman to the franchise 
in Ireland, and suppose, on the other hand, the British Parliament 
intended to pass legislation to disenfranchise all Irishmen settled 
in Scotland. 

• WeH, if you looked at it strictly from the legal point of view, you 
might say that these Parliaments would he within their right, but 
prudence would at once prescribe the limits to the exercise of that 
power, and that • constitutional right. The first impulse of the two 
urn a ? lcn * s be to confer to devise methods of avoiding conflict. 

Will they not do itP Yes, I recognise the constitutional liberty and 
constitutional rights of Dominion Governments, but let me tell you 
* a j. ^ constitutional rights can only be exercised with prudence 
and discretion up to a certain point, and beyond" that point, we have 
to allow those constitutional rights to be subordinated to statesman¬ 
ship, to prudence and to discretion as well. I don’t wish to raise any 
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legal argument. I hope no legal argument will be raised, because 
this is not a legal body. There is only one thing I will say. General 
Smuts has said that the one binding between the Dominions and the 
other parts of the Empire and India is our common allegiance to a 
common sovereign, but he coupled that statement with a further 
proposition, namely, that from that political allegiance political 
rights did not follow. Well. I won’t have a duel with General Smuts 
on a point of constitutional law, but I will venture to tell him one 
thing. Allegiance to the sovereign is a very living thing. It is not 
a mere figure of speech, and whenever you pass any law which affects 
the allegiance of the subject to the sovereign, and the corresponding 
duty of protection of sovereign to the subject, you tread on very 
dangerous ground. If a constitutional position like that is argned, 
let it be argued before a legal body, and speaking for myself, with 
all humility, I have no fear of facing that constitutional issue on 
legal grounds, bnt I do not wish to raise that legal argument at this 
Conference. I have practically reviewed the whole position, and I 
will now make an appeal to the Conference itself. 

“Keep India Within the Empire.” 

I will appeal to the Conference to realise to the full the impli¬ 
cations of the Indian problem. I have placed before my colleagues 
from the Dominions and His Majesty’s Government here certain 
specific proposals. I believe, and honestly believe, that the British 
Empire stands for Justice and Equality in the eyes of the world. 
Will you make place within it for India P’ Think for a moment of the 
present position. Ancient and modern history provides no parallel 
to it. Three hundred and twenty willions of. my countrymen, whoso 
religion is different from yours, whose colour is different from yours, 
whose race is different from yours, and whose history is different from 
yours, are united by the common tie of allegiance to a common 
sovereign. They are members of a Commonwealth the like of which 
never existed before, and let me tell you that while I do not wish to 
interfere with your absolute independence inside your own borders, 
I am one of those men who say that the British Empire can never he 
described as exclusively a White Empire. Within its borders, it com¬ 
prises a large number of population of colored races. Now, how 
are you going to keen Indians, or, for that matter, all the other 
coloured races, within the Empire? Force? Never. Beoause, apart 
from the obvious limitations or force, yon cannot be untrue to your 
traditions of Liberty, Justice and Equality. You cannot afford to 
ignore and neglect the world’s opinion on this question bv preserving 
our sentiments. Certainly, that will be the strongest tie yon can 
havej and it remains for you to make nse of it to fulfil our aspirations 
within our own country for Self-Government, fulfil our aspirations for 
a position of equality inside the Dominions, Colonies and India. We 
will stand shoulder to shoulder with you through thick and thin. It 
is by preserving that sentiment that you can keep India, and I pray, 
with all the sincerity I am capable of, that this Conference may come 
to some decisions which make no mistake. It is by sentiment, and by 
preservation of that sentiment, that you will retain us, and enable ns 
to achieve Self-Government, and satisfy our other National ambitions 
outside our own country. Think for a moment what India means to 
you. More than three-hundred million men are closely allied to 
other Asiatics, constituting almost the entire half of humanity. They 
are placed within the ambit of the British Empire. If we are incor- 
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norated within the Commonwealth, think what we shall mean to the 
neace of the world with our ideals of Self-Government, bridging, 
Ea we do, the East and the West, and shouldering burdens which are 
yours as well as ours, for the service of humanity. 

Think, again, of the ties which bind us together, if you will allow 
them to do so. King George is your King, but our sovereign. Devotion 
to his person and his throne is a very real thing/ Notwithstanding 
what extravagant men may say in my country, I claim, and let me 
be very plain, not as a matter of grace but as a matter of right, as the 
King’s subject, to have an honourable place in hia household, and a 
position of equality and honor within the Empire, wherever it may be, 
for our position in his "household overseas is of far greater importance 
than any other questions which are at present agitating our minds. 
I am fighting in this spirit, fighting as a firm believer in the 
connection or India with England, fighting as loyal and devoted 
subject of the King, as one who had the honour of serving him in his 
Government in India, and I am fighting for the honor of my country. 
Before you all, my plea, indeed, the plea of all my countrymen, is 
for equality within the Great King’s Empire, including his Dominions. 
On that, there can be no frittering or weakening on my part. I invite 
you to devise means with me to give effect to this cherished ambition 
of my countrymen. 

Am Appeal to Premier 


May I now make an appeal to the Prime Minister? Sir, you are 
the head of His Majesty’s Government. Let me tell you that every 
single word that falls from you on this occasion will be read, re-read, 
and analysed in mv country from one end to the other. I now want 
to make an appeal to the Prime Minister and his colleagues. Don’t 
Bend His Highness the Maharaja, don’t send me back to India to say 
that I attempted to seek justice at this great Advisory Council of the 
Empire, ana that I failed. I speak with all earnestness, that one 
single gesture from His Majesty’s Government, one single expression 
of sympathy put into practice, one honest attempt made to try to 
find a solution, will allay the situation in India in a manner which 
you don't realise. I am afraid that I have trespassed too much on 
your time, and I beg your pardon. I also thank yon for the patient 
and courteous manner in which you have listened to me, but the 
cause of my country demanded that I should put my whole case 
before you frankly, and to the best of my ability. 

His Highness the MAHARAJA OP AT,WAR 8a id: 


Pbimb Minister and Friends, — I echo the thanks to the Prime 
Minister for having set aside a day specially for discussing the 
problems of Indians overseas, a question which I believe will be 
tackled with all the goodwill that I see around me, and will help, 
when it reaches the final stages, to allay a great amount of feeling 
that at present is rather prominent in the minds of my countrymen, 
l onlay is India s day, and as these words come before my vision, 
thoughts and ideas of all kinds surge through my mind, some of 
emotion, some of patriotism, and others of the unity of the Empire; 
mit coloured as they are by the comparatively narrow ideas of 
nationalism, citizenship, political rights and freedom, they pale into 
lnsl K ni n can °o before the dominating sunlight of the feeling 
n?™,! a °L a - comiD °u Brotherhood. But I have to speak to-day of 
affairs, sordid affairs of the political arena and about the 
* 26 exi ®tence >n this material world of some unprotected com- 
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munities. I must perforce descend from the high exhilarating 
heights, and leave my pedestal which is yours also by birthright, as of 
every individual either inside this room or outside it, nay, of all 
fellow beings within the four corners of the Empire. I do so, Sir, 
I hope only temporarily, to try and find my level again in the life of 
love, where we were all intended to live and sometimes try to get to. 

Now before going further, I will briefly halt to touch in passing 
on a subject that is known to many of you already, but which I know 
is unknown to some of you. You know that India is divided into two 
parts, or rather more correctly speaking, into two administrative 
spheres. Two-thirds of that country is called British India, under 
the direct sovereignty of His Majesty the Emperor and his Govern¬ 
ment with all its machinery of Parliament, Cabinets, Government of 
India and so forth. There is the other one-third which is governed by 
Indian Princes and Chiefs, whose subjects are the subjects of their 
own Rulers, and who have, not from to-day but from six to eight 
generations, been in alliance, by means of treaties, sanads, engage¬ 
ments etc., originally formed with the British East India Company, 
but the responsibilities of which were taken over by the Crown m 
1859. These systems are not the growth of yesterday but the survival 
of a regime of hundreds of centuries, yet able to. imbibe, to assimilate, 
such progress as is compatible with our traditions, religions, ideals 
and environments. I have trespassed on your time with regard to' 
these matters as they will have an important bearing on what I have 
to say later.. 

I intend to speak to-day not merely as the representative of the 
Princes, bnt also and even more so as an Indian than whom, I believe, 
no one regards his Motherland as more sacred and who wishes nothing 
than that she should, receive justice from the British Government in 
whose hands her destinies are placed and co-operation from her Sister 
States who form a comity of Nations in our Empire. Let me say at 
the outset that I have no vain threats to place before yon for the 
simple reason that they go against the very principle of co-operation 
which I placed before myself on entering the precincts of this room 
on the first day of our Conference. I, will say further more that 
while on the one hand I have nothing to beg, I also make no demands, 
as I have no demands to make. But the Motherland whose salt I eat, 
the land whose soil has given me birth, tells me that it is my duty 
to place in plain unvarnished and candid words before you all the 


And now, Mr. Prime Minister, I have one request to make, and this 
is, that every word I utter or have uttered to-day in my statement 
may be cabled m fuU to my countrymen and in no hashed or pruned 
form. I do desire tins, not because I seem to want cheap notoriety 

by making gallery shots, but bec~—- - -• - - - - 

know every word I say in their 
to criticise and others which they 
to them, speaking not as their 
that I therefore do not wish to s 
miles away which I won’t glad 
proceed. 

We believe that the greatest assets of the British-Empire lie in 
its championing the cause of Freedom and Justice. It is because I 
feel, and my country feels, rightly or wrongly, that Freedom and Jus¬ 
tice are at stake, as exercised or perhaps as understood, that I want 


nave a rignt to 
name. They may have some things 
may not entirely like. It is in justice 
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to speak these words. I hope they will he in the interests of the 
Empire, and it will be something done, if nothing more, if mis¬ 
understandings and misapprehensions that do exist are somehow- 
removed. It will he all the greater glory to you all. and I speak of no 
tinsel glory but the glory of heart, if the British Government and 
the great Dominions will show by words and prove by action that they 
mean to assist ono of their sisters who is old in age but also at present 
the weakest member on the chessboard of the political game. 

How Long is India to WaitP 


I hear wails from India itself—I now speak principally of that 
two-thirds—convoying feelings of deep horror, and the words of my 
fellow-brethren of my country seem to ring in my ears. Are we 
growing to progress steadily and progressively, yet not too slowly, 
towards our goal which other Sister-Nations have been more fortunate 
in already achieving, the goal of having power to govern our own 
country as a loyal and integral part of the Empire? Are we going to 
be helped affectionately and with kindly feeling to the goal which has 
been pronounced publicly by the British Government and more than 
which we do not aspire to, of being a loyal Self-Governing Dominion 
within the Empire? Is everything going to be done to accelerate our 
progress, or is our progress under various pretexts to be restricted and 
delayed? Have we a Tong number of years before us of a great fur- 
naoe to pass through from which Ireland has only just emerged? 
Sometimes I am afraid this despondency has been keen to give rise to 
despair which resulted in giving exhibitions in many places of those 
hideous atrocities at which the jBritish Government, as custodians of 
our country, don’t feel happy, and of which we, as its sons, are cer¬ 
tainly not proud. If India had some more definite proposition before 
it than having to wait every ten years for its destiny to be enhanced, 
if it had a reasonable assurance of rapid but progressive advance, I 
believe that Self-Government, which is the goal of us all for two- 
thirds of India, would be achieved early and smoothly. 


Despite anything that may he said to the contrary, that achieve¬ 
ment is possible within a very much shorter period than some people 
would like ns to believe. I know and I don’t need to be told that 
it depends to a great extent on India’s capacity and on herself. I 
agree, but surely you do not desire to throw India entirely on her 
own resources. Does Bhe not look to Britain to give her periodical and 
sustained assistance, so that my country may be, as it had been in the 
past a really and genuinely grateful and loyal partner in your won- 
; derful heritage, I am speaking of Self-Government for the two-thirds 
of India, and in dealing with this subject, I hope I may seek your in¬ 
dulgence for another few moments. 


. The solution, I firmly believe, won’t lie in grafting Western prin- 
ciplea of political Government on the East with a stroke of the pen. 
Already many old bottles have cracked into which this new wine has 
been poured. I would much rather you get India in a Round Table 
wnferenee and work out with her sons plans and methods that would 
be best suited to her environment by which she can obtain her goal 
very rapidly, but at the same time in a very peaceful and very loyal 
• sa y ^ j s . possible, and probable of early success, and you 
wui be doing something for the 300 millions of human beings that will 
cement them to you with gratitude and brotherly feelings. 

The world was not built for academic or pious assurances spread 
over a number of years, the fulfilment of which may well pass over a 
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lifetime. "What seems to me is this, and that is why I mentioned 
this subject, and in connection with it I will say no more than that 
the whole problem, if viewed with breadth of vision and imagina¬ 
tion, is really so simple, that it is not so much of a hedgehog as may 
be conceived by those who don’t come in close contact with it, and is 
really still capable of a solution which will leave a stronger England 
and a loving India in the end. 

I will only say this much, many unpleasant incidents have taken 
place in India during late years. I have no desire to lift before yon 
the veil or disclose tales of woe or wails and lamentations. Many 
mistakes have undoubtedly been made on. both sides. So far as India’s 
side in the picture is concerned, it will be a regrettable spot on India's 
fair name, and I say this in all solemnity that any grievances which 
India may have had and did have were allowed to be involved in in¬ 
terfering with the welcome given to the Royal heir to the British 
Throne, the Prince of Wales, when he was tonring in British India. 
Will British Royalty and you, British statesmen and people, not over¬ 
look this blunder and let it be past historyP Can we not bury what 
has happened and rise in mutual goodwill and understanding for the fu¬ 
ture? Let not the hand of the clock be held back. Advance in full 
confidence that what you do fqr India will be repaid to you a thousand¬ 
fold from people who know how to respond to generous sentiments. 

Now I start on a voyage outside my country under the aegis of 
the British Flag, under the protection it gives its loyal citizens. 
Indians, in search of enterprise, left their homes and their shores to 
find refuge in parts where Freedom, Justice and Peace were sym¬ 
bolised in a trident, red. white and blue. Indians found their way to 
South Africa, Canada, New Zealand, Australia and Newfoundland. 
They went as citizens under the Union Jack, established their homes, 
invested money, and settled down as peaceful citizens. I have been 
told and perhaps rightly so by General Smuts that the idea of Bri¬ 
tish citizenship has changed from what it was a few years ago. I 
have forthwith applied myself to the facts and asked the question, 
what does that meanP Surely the answer cannot he the treating of any 
particular race as an outcaste. 


“I HOLD OUT MY HAND.” 

I am well aware of the fact that several of the questions with re- 

f ard to Indians overseas lie almost outside the direct concern of the 
mperial Government. They are really within the purview of the 
Self-Governing Dominions who are connected with the Centre by silken 
ties and I will leave ^it at that, I want to address a few remarks 
directly to my Dominion colleagues, and I will say this, if one of your 
nnte in the chain is weak, the chain is weak, and is further weakened 
perhaps. Yon can do without it, we want to have yon with us, let 
your inclinations decide. I know, my friends, how difficult it is for 
you to make any personal promises, for your positions depend, your 
authority depends, on people to whom you are answerable. I assure 
-2?’ i appreciate the difficulty of your position. I as - an Indian have 
only tried to hold out my hand. I don’t know if you and your 
people hare power and desire to grasp it. 

world more than humiliation. It is that 
13 ke / n ^ °f half the troubles of this world. It is 
k6v , no *® of the trouble of my country. Whether it is 
imaginary or real. Providence will judge. At least with open hearts 
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shall we be able to approach Him, our Lord, on the Day of Judgment 
and Bay- “We are Your children; it was all a game, all a chequer 
board of nights and days. We played our part. If it were ours for 
sacrifice, then we sacrificed that others might live as friends.” 

I want to tell you that I have received messages from my country 
asking me not to work in the Conference and encouraging me to re¬ 
sign because India has suffered humiliation in Natal and Kenya. 
But I paid no attention to these counsels of despair. It may per¬ 
haps be thought that I sought honor and glory and could not 'forego 
such a lure as the Imperial Conference. But the reason. that kept 
me here, rightly or wrongly, was because I felt that nothing in this 
world was achieved by ill-feeling and that a great deal is gained by 
toleration and goodwill. Come what may, I am determined to exer¬ 
cise them to the last in this assemblage. 

I have* received mails from Fiji Islands saying that the poll tax 
waa causing Indians grave injustice, and that they desired to be re¬ 
patriated if no other gratification could be given to them. I have 
received tales of woe from Natal complaining that a law was going to 
be introduced, segregating them as outcastes. Similar stories come 
from Basutoland and other places, which I need not go on reciting. 
How all this Bounds to your ears, I don’t know. How does it sound 
to mine? Is it necessary to BpeakP How it is going to affect India if 
these questions are not solved, is a prophesy that I shudder to make. 

And remember, my friends, that this question does not affect 
British India only, but our Indian 6tates’ subjects also are involved in 
this overseas problem. It is not a question that agitates the mind of 
British India alone, but it is one that is viewed with equal humilia¬ 
tion of Indian States. Why, I was surprised to receive letters from 
my own subjects, one or two sentences of which I will read to you. I 
hope you won't mind the portions in which, out of affecfion and 
loyalty, personal references are made to me. This is certainly not the 
reason why I quote these sentences. “ Imperial Conference is draw¬ 
ing near. Tour Highness is a member of that important Assembly. 
India is bereft of all sympathy in the outside world and has been pass¬ 
ing her transition days in trying circumstances aggravated recently, 
to a great extent, by the Kenya decision.” “Whether the moment 
means for India a political setback, or real awakening, and a sure 
progress towards the building up of a great National edifice, remains 
to be seen. But at present she looks on Your Highness with wistful 
eyes.” I say no more, and I regret having mentioned this portion 
of the letter. I have read a portion of it to illustrate that the ques¬ 
tion is viewed with no less concern in the one-third of India than it 
is in the two-thirdB. 


General Smuts* Suggestion. 

General Smuts, in talking about the question of Indians who 
come m his country, suggested, I think, in a casual way on one day, 
that they might be sent for settlement to the British Guiana. I be¬ 
lieve, the British flag has been planted in the North Pole. So I 
wonder if that woula not be a suitable solution of the problem, if it 
as desired to exterminate them. But I really came to know of 
general Smuts, After my brief knowledge of him, although he has 
-® e £ ca .a'L I sorry to say, “Arch-enemy of India,” yet we have 
ma y he permitted to say so to his face, a sagacious states- 
an, who sees far ahead unlike ordinary mortals what is in the in- 
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terests of our greater Empire. From my personal conversations with 
him I would really reverse the epithet and say that I regard him 
since I came here, and I speak in no platitudes, as in his heart of 
hearts personally a staunch friend and supporter of India. 

The Case of Kenya. 


The question of Indians in the Dominions is one that concerns the 
Dominion Premiers, and their Parliaments primarily. But the ques¬ 
tion of Kenya as a Colony stands entirely on a_ different footing. I 
believe I am right when I say that many Indian settlers went to 
Kenya long before it was discovered as suitable place for colonisation 
by white people. They took lands, invested money, and to a great 
extent, helped in developing the prospects of that country economi¬ 
cally. So long as the Colony was administered by the Imperial Gov¬ 
ernment. difficulties, I understand, did not arise until the question 
of franchise to the residents came under consideration. It has now 
been decreed, in the last decision, that the recent white settlers who 
are a minority are to be given a majority of votes in relation to the 
Indian population which is a majority, thus leaving the latter at the 
mercy of tne former, to be gradually ousted, if necessary, and as seeing 
possible, by means of legislation. 


I don’t mean to enter into the pros and eons of this case. What 
Lord Elgin said or Lord Milner recommended are side-issues, because 
from my own twenty years’ experience of administration, I know how 
easy it is to produce arguments, with all power in one’s hands, and 
records and papers at one’s disposal in favor of one’s case. Argu¬ 
ments it would be unwise of course for me to adopt, for misunder¬ 
standings are not always removed by arguments. I know that there 
are some noblemen and gentlemen of influence from this country who 
desire to settle there if they have not already done so. But the prin¬ 
cipal argument that has been advanced is that the Colonial Office holds 
Kenya in trust on behalf of the African races who are the original 
inhabitants of the country. Now, if I may say so, it strikes me as 
being peculiarly grotesque that a country held in trust on behalf of the 
P®°P'o who are backward and who have yet to grow under the aegis 
of the British flag, should actually have franchise given to some one 
else to develop the country during the interregnum. Does this mean 
that when the orjginal tribes and peopife awaken from their slumber, 
they should be given primary consideration in relation to those who 
nave invested money for several years past and who, now govern 
the country not under trust but under franchise? I don't wish to 
enter into any further arguments. 


A The whole question of Indians overseas seems to he one which 
™ ea , n flooding different portions of the Empire with Indian 
^S* g r ants ^ lai ? ing r . 1 £hts and privileges merely by their number in 
°. ust others who may have a rightful heritage. Mr. Macken- 
Pani^i n ®+^ n t 0 ”i. e utterances in this Conference said as regards 

.J. at lt ? as possible to restrict immigration from Japan by 
cnwiiTn? agr .® eine l nt n °t necessitating introduction of Law. When dis- 
oVui *1? place I hope Prime Ministers of Dominions 

.a K™ SUZFSSg f " “**• 1 “ 

hnJtL™? . r J gilt understanding which did not cause any 

cordanni with ?u^ er Blde > an ^ allowed the Dominions to grow, m ao- 
coraance with their own environments, yet, at the same time, made 
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no strictures or asked no strictures to be passed on peoples who 
settled there as peaceful citizens. I believe that the Indian Gov¬ 
ernment, and I am open to correction if I am wrong, to be equally 
prepared to enter into a mutual understanding with various Domi¬ 
nions and Colonies to prevent immigrants flooding these countries. 
Under such circumstances is it not possible, to modify laws and en¬ 
force them in a manner that they don’t pointedly chafe at any par¬ 
ticular community, thus causing them humiliation? What I want to 
know is whether my countrymen, as citizens of the British Empire, 
have any rights to Bettle in these countries, not for exploitation, not 
by way of peaceful penetration, but as peaceful traders to live their 
unobtrusive existence. 

I may assure you, friends, that I quite appreciate the difficulties 
that exist in the solution of this great problem. I realise that 
though, individually, most of you may be prepared to look at the 
matter from a broad Imperial point of view, you have to return to 
your Parliaments, which may hold different opinions. All I have to 
say, therefore, is that while we are conferring in this Imperial as¬ 
semblage, can we not put our heads together to solve _the difficulty, 
which surely, human beings were meant to solve? Not for the.sake of 
an individual but for the sake of the Empire. I have said this much, 
because I feel that the problem is much greater than what appears 
on the surface, relating merely to Indians overseas. If you can en¬ 
able India by real action to feel that her humiliation is removed, 
that she can take pride in the Empire to which she has the privilege 
to belong, you will have achieved something, which will be a lasting 
credit to yourselves and strengthen the chain whereof we all form 
loyal links. 

Particularly, since I came here, I have realised how wholeheartedly, 
and with a single purpose, Lord Beading and his Government have 
given their utmost help to our cause. Things don’t always appear in 
public or in press which enable India to see what part the Government 
of India is playing in our cause. All glory, however, is due to them 
for their assistance. We shall not easily forget it, and hope that some 
day we may repay them for their effort and goodwill. Regarding 
Viscount Peel, it is more difficult to give him thanks since he sits 
besides me. I thank him however, in the name of India, if I may do 
so, and thank him with a grateful heart for his powerful championship 
of our cause. To-day my heart has been softened by the words he has 
spoken of our Nationality and our religion. I hope every word of his 
statement will go to India, so that my country may not despair that 
it has no one to support it. 

Message from Princes 

I have very little more to say, Prime Minister and friends. It is 
now my pleasureable task to read a message I received from my order 
m India, Chancellor of our Chamber of Princes, the Maharajah of 
Bikamr, who conveyed it to me by cablegram. This is the message: 

“Had Chamber of Princes been siting this time, Indian Princes 
would have desired to send a message to this Conference, in view of the 
important question of Indians overseas including (Indian States’ 
subjects who are affected specially in Kenya. But as the Chamber is 
not sitting, the Princes of India, by cablegram, convey a cordial 
message of friendship and goodwill to His Majesty’s Government and 
the British Nation, to the Dominions and the .-Colonies and their 
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distinguished representatives at the Imperial Conference with whom 
the Princes are united by common ties of loyalty to His Imperial 
Majesty the King Emperor.’’ 

The cable continues as follows: 

“We give expression to our hope that the united efforts of sH 
concerned at the Conference will yield some satisfactory result, 
drawing closely together into bonds of good fellowship, the great comity 
of Nations forming the British Empire to which the Princes and 
States are firmly attached, and securing to Indians, including subjects 
of Indian States, an honoured position in all parte of the Empire, in 
keeping with India’s rightful place in the British Commonwealth, and 
in conformity with the assiduous and constant efforts of the Viceroy 
and the Government of India.” 


Let India be caxxbd a Dominion 

Friends, I convey this message to you coupled with my own hope, 
that its aims and objects may finally be achieved before we leave 
England at the termination of the Imperial Conference. The subject 
is undoubtedly large and certainly complicated, bnt surely, with 
goodwill, we will overcome difficulties, and if, as we believe, we are 
firmly determined to see that every portion of the British Empire is 
strengthened, then I by no means despair but on the other hand I 
hope for possibilities of arriving at a settlement which will make you 
all more respected and loved in the eyes of those whom you help, and 
will leave those grateful to you to whom you extend the hand of 
assistance. 1 hope that it will be possible for you to consider also 
whether it will not be advisable hereafter to allow India to be called 
a Dominion, not a Self-Governing Dominion, until she becomes so, but 
a Dominion specially when making reference to her in relation to her 
Bister-Dominions. 


Gentlemen, I think I have said all I wish to on the subject of my 
countrymen overseas. On India’s day it has been a great pleasure to 
me to meet round this table the great statesmen who are my colleagues 
from the Dominions, and I have had the pleasure of making their 
personal acquaintance. May I thank them for their kindness and 
courtesy to myself which I take as a token of their goodwill to my 
country. If .at any time, any of my colleagues think of visiting India, 
I hope he will give us the opportunity of showing and proving that 
we don’t always speak words, but act on them, and that we can give 
as cordial a welcome to our country as it is possible to do within our 
capacities. 


I said one day to my friend General Smuts, and I speak sincerely 
ana in no conventional language, because he who was 'our enemy a few 
yemu ago is to-day one of our best friends, and a great statesman of 
, 8a , him I hoped he would come some day to India. He 
^ would be viewed with suspicion. I hope India with 

all her political quarrels and difficulties has not lost her human touch 
ana response to appreciate great statesmen and prove to them that 
iuna our domestic disputes, beyond our domestic quarrels, lie 
sentiments of humanity. 


* believe, and I will with this conclude, that India came into the 
comity of Nations within the British Empire with a definite purpose. 

« at lT- 83 ^ered by the band of Divine destiny. It was 
me means of enabling the West to understand the East and vice versa, 
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but it also came in order that the two civilisations with their spiritu¬ 
alities, their material advancement and progress, might, by tneir 
association together, evolve the civilisation of a great humanity ot 
God’s children, playing their individual parts, in the eyes ot i*oa. 
When that day comes before us, and figuratively speaking, we stand 
before the Judgment Seat of Him who sent us here, we shall each have 
our accounts to render. India may differ from you in race. She 
differs in religion and creed, but she does not differ in . point of 
humanity. Personally I say this, if you give us your assistance in 
time of need—for friend in need is friend indeed—we shall give you 
not merely our gratitude but also our cordiality and practical 
assistance. But if it he destined to be otherwise, then I say this, that 
we shall be in a still higher position, for India will he able to say that* 
she sacrificed herself in order that others might live, she prided herself 
on her political weakness in order that others may he strong; we gave 
our little best for a higher purpose, the Divine purpose, which is our 
common goal, the common Brotherhood and salvation of humanity. 


The DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, the Colonial Secretary, said: 


At the' outset, in the few remarks I have to offer, I cannot refrain 
from stating that India has been exceedingly fortunate in the spokes- 
men selected to represent her case at this Conference. Her case was 
eloquently stated by Viscount Peel and His Highness the Maharaja 
of Alwar. and was developed by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in a speech 
the closely reasoned argument of which was greatly reinforced by its 
studied moderation. I particularly noticed that the proposal which 
he submitted was outlined rather than reduced to the special terms 
of a resolution. In this, if I may say so, I think he was very wise, 
because, while he made the general purpose of his proposal perfectly 
dear, he left the precise form to be moulded in subsequent discussion. 
Let me state as shortly as I can the gist of that proposal, as I 
understood it. Two years ago. this Conference, with the exception of 
the Prime Minister of South Africa, agreed that the rights of Indians 
domiciled, in parts of the Empire other than India should he recog¬ 
nised. Sir Tej Bahadur has now proposed that the question of how 
and when effect can be given to this agreement should he made a 
subject of enquiry and discussion between Committees representing the 
several Governments concerned, and a Committee representing the 
Government of India. 

That is what Sir T. B. Sapru asks. But before I proceed I must 
a Is? invite you to note that there are various matters already settled 
which he is not attempting to reopen. He does not question the right 
of each community of the British Commonwealth to control the com- 
E“ s !t’ on of. its own . polnlation. He is not, in a word, asking the 
helf-Governing Dominions to reopen the question of Indian immigra- 
H® frankly recognises the autonomy of Dominion Governments 
Within their respective territories. What he asks is that the Govern¬ 
ments concerned will agree to discuss with the Government of India 
the steps necessary to give effect to the resolution passed by the 
Conference of 1921. 

, ? is of course in the .last instance for each Government to decide 

r r x j - because in certain matters such decisions are not 

limited in their effects to the countries by which thev are taken, the 
issues to which they relate may he brought for mutual discussion here, 
in so tar as the British Government is responsible for the Colonies and 
ne Protectorates, I can only say on behalf of the British'TSovernment 
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that we certainly accept the principle of the request put forward by 
Sapru. In saying this you will not undorstanu m© to moan 
that we are prepared to reopen matters which have been made the 
subject of a recent and most carefully considered decision. I refer 
more especially to the Kenya settlement, the terms of which, were 
placed before and accepted by the British Parliament m July. 

While I would not propose, that the area of discussion between the 
contemplated Committee and the Secretary for the Colonies should 
be limited, I should only be misleading India if I were to say anything 
to suggest, that the Government could consent to reconsider the 
decisions embodied in the settlement of July last. To use the words 
of the White Paper, the constant endeavour of the British Government 
throughout the deliberations was to relate the principles which must 
govern the administration of a British Colony m Trowical Africa, to 
the wider considerations' of general Imperal policy. As enunciated in 
the resolution of the Imperial Conference of 1921,1 have also to remind 
the representatives of India, that so far as the British Colonies and 
Protectorates are concerned, the ultimate responsibility rests with the 
British Government, and it is with the Government, and more parti¬ 
cularly the Secretary ftir the Colonies, that any questions affecting 
British Indians domiciled in these Colonies and Protectorates, should 
be discussed in the first instance by such a Committee. As Sir 
T. B. Sapru suggested, it will then be for the Colonial Office to con¬ 
sult as may be necessary any Colonial Government concerned in these 
discussions before any decisions are taken by the British Government. 
I am hopeful that the area to be covered by these discussions will not 
in fact prove wide. I recently circulated to the members of the 
Conference, in response to their general wish, a memorandum upon the 
political status of British Indians in the Colonies, the Protectorates 
and the Mandated Territories. I studiously confined the memorandum 
to facts, and perhaps I may be permitted to summarise quite briefly 
what that memorandum contains. It shows that in the West Indian 
Colonies, British Indians are under no political or legal disability of 
any kind. They have the same franchise, the same opportunities of 
becoming members of effective bodies as any other British subjects. 
The West Indian Colonies in which there is a considerable British 
Indian population are British Guiana, Trinidad and Jamaica. In 
British Guiana and Jamaica, an elective system already exists, and 
it will be introduced into Trinidad at an early date. "When yon turn 
to the Eastern Colonies, the memorandum shows that in Ceylon, under 
the revised constitution about to he issued, qualified British Indians 
will be eligible for franchise and election to the Legislative Council in 
the same manner as all other British subjects. Again in Mauritius, 
there is no distinction between British Indians and other British 
subjects as regards eligibility for franchise. In East Africa, .you will 
find from the memorandum that in Uganda, the Legislative Council 
is not elective, but there is a restriction in the number or race of 
unofficial Triembers .who may be nominated to the Council; while in 
Tanganyika there is no Legislative or Executive Council. I cordially 
welcome on behalf of the British Government the proposal of repre¬ 
sentatives of India as far aB the Colonies and the Protectorates are 
concerned. 

_ M r - MACKENZIE KING said: I would like to say that I think 
Oanada fully appreciates the magnitude and the seriousness of a 
problem with which the Government of India and A he Government, of 
Ureat Britain are confronted in dealing with any question affecting 
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the status of Indians, and that our attitude, from the beginning, has 
been, and at present is, one of being exceedingly anxious to be helpful 
to the solution of any problem that may arise. His Highness the' 
Maharaja of Alwar, speaking last week, referred to the manner in 
which we had recently taken up throughout the Conference^ some- 
questions respecting immigration to Japan, and he said that, in hie 
opinion, any of these questions of the status of political rights respect¬ 
ing resident Indians could be best settled by adopting a similar 
method. He referred, particularly, to an attitude of good-will being 
more important than anything else in the solution of these difficult, 
questions. I think the Maharaja war entirely right in the attitude 
concerned. It give me pleasure to say that we are most anxious to deal 
with the whole question in a spirit of mutual understanding and 
goodwill. I have in my hand a report that I made to the Government 
of -Canada in 1908. It relates to immigration to Canada from the 
Orient, and immigration from India in particular. It was the result 
of a visit which, at the instance of the then Government of Canada, 
It paid to England to confer with the Secretary of State for India as- 
regards the question of immigration from India to Canada. If I may 
be permitted, I would like to read the concluding paragraph of this 
report, because it sets out the attitude, at that time fifteen years ago, 
which we took towards questions affecting our fellow-British citizens 
from India. Nothing could be more unfortunate or misleading than 
that the impression should go forth that Canada, in seeking to regu¬ 
late a matter of domestic concern, is not deeply sensible to the obliga¬ 
tion which citizenship within the Empire entails. It is the recogni¬ 
tion of this obligation which has caused her to adopt a course, which, 
by removing the possibilities of injustice or friction, is best calculated 
to strengthen the bonds of association with several parts and promote 
the greater harmony of the whole. In this, as was to be expected, 
Canada has not_ merely the sympathy and understanding, but the 
hearty co-operation, of the authorities in Great Britain and India as 
well. I should say, perhaps, that after conferring with the Secretary 
of State for India in London at that time as regards this question, I 
subsequently, at the instance of the Canadian Government, went to* 
India to take up with the authorities there the question of emigration 
of Indians to Canada,_ with a view to seeing whether we could not 
work out a solution which could avoid anything in the nature of legis- 
w “ lc ^ m feht be misunderstood or regarded as invidious in India, 
and I am happy to say that we were able, as a result of 'conferences, 
to come to an understanding between the two Governments which was 
as satisfactory to the Government of India as it was to the Govern¬ 
ment of Canada. If it was possible to do that as regards the difficult 
question of immigration, I think it ought to be possible for us similarly 
to effect a satisfactory solution in respect of any of these other ques¬ 
tions that may arise, and it is from that view-point that I hope that 
my colleagues from India will feel that the Canadian Government is 
approaching this particular subject. 

r his remarks, said, I think very rightly, that what 

Inmans felt more than anything else was that the disabilities under 
which their countrymen lived appeared as a brand of social inferiority, 
fj- 1 * t?.which that is true depends very largely upon the nature- 
of the disabilities and the circumstances which account for any that 
may exist. May I say at once as regards Canada that in the eight 
provinces out of nine which comprise the Dominion, I am not aware 
or any legal or political disability under which any Indian resident in 
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•Canada suffers, and as regards the nineth Province, I am not aware of 
.any legal disability of any kind. The Federal Law relating to franchise 
.seta it down that any Indian who served in His Majesty’s Forces, 
Military, Naval, or Air, is entitled to the franchise, i mention this 
as evidence of the fact that our citizens appreciate the service that 
India has rendered to the Empire and desire to acknowledge then 
wherever possible. 


May I say a word with regard to the wav our franchise has bees 
developed? The Dominion is the result or bringing together of a 
number of Provinces, and the party to which I belong, the Liberal 
Party in Canada, has taken the position that it is necessary, wherever 
it is possible, to recognise the wishes of the Province in matters pertain- 


it is possible, to recognise the wishes of the Province in matters pertain¬ 
ing to the Franchise Act, which, for many years, recognised for Federal 
purposes only the franchise prevailing in the Province. We had not a 
separate franchise for the Dominion. We took for the Dominion the 
provincial franchise as it existed, with the result that, in some 
Provinces, some classes had the right to vote who had not the right to 
vote in others, not on account of race, but owing solely to the fact that 
ior their own reasons certain Provinces thougnt it well to limit the 
franchise' in certain particulars. The late Government, which repre¬ 
sented the opposite view in some particulars, changed somewhat the 
Franchise Law a few years ago, and endeavoured to enact the federal 
franchise, which would be applicable generally throughout the 
Dominion. They provided that women, for example, should have the 
right to vote on Federal matters. Those of us who neld to the recog¬ 
nition of Provincial enactments opposed that attitude. We said that 
it should still be left to the Provinces to determine, as regards the 
franchise to be given to women, as in all else, what they thought best. 
However, the Government of that time did carry the proviaion which 
made the law in this matter for the exercise of franchise by women 
.generally applicable. Notwithstanding this, that very Government, 
having regard to the conditions of the Province of British Columbia, 
and in order to avoid a serious situation arising there, which might 
Dave been misunderstood in other parts of the Empire, found it 
necessary, as regards certain provisions affecting the Federal franchise 
Jn the case of British Columbia, to make exception to this general 
application. I mention this, because it discloses how, in one Province, 
a particular question may become a burning political issue: for, the 
Federal Government, in trying to deal with it in a maimer which will 
be regarded as coercing any Province, would give rise to an entirely 
new question. For example, if the Federal Government had tried, in 
respect of all persons resident there, to impose in the Province of 
British Columbia, certain obligations such as, for example, the right to 
vote under the Federal franchise, the issue would not in public 
-discussion nave been the question of the franchise at all. It would have 
been the question of coercion by the Federal Government of the Provin- 
ciai Government, and you would have had a political battle fought on 
. ^hat we speak of as provincial rights. I am sure that all 
•around this table will appreciate that that time of political conflict is 
Ilf? 1 , dangerous that the country can be faced with. It is 
__ L,° , l s 5 4 .? rita,n . we i'®, tr 5!i n 8 t° impose certain obligations on Canada, 
of th!?i<wi!i er T P fl rt of tlie Empire. in dealing with the Provinces, we, 
^®de r a! Government, seek as far as we can to prevent anything 
1 , , a y coercion. I think it is as well to mention this, because 
* X f Pla,I \.^ hy , in T on ?. Pr °v i "0« it has not been possible hitherto 
o concede franchise to Indians who are there. As to how Canada's 
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action may bo viewed in India, it seems to me to be very much a matter 
of interpretation and the spirit of interpretation. I conld R« to India 
and say with truth that every citizen coming from the State over 
which the Maharaja of Alwar rules has the rights of citizenship m my 
Province, which I have not in his. That is a point which cannot be 
brought oat too clearly. In the eight Provinces out of nine in Canada, 
every Indian resident there has the same rights as the other Canadian 
citizens, but that is not equally true of Canadians resident in India. 
If this aspect is put before the people of India, they will see that the- 
reciprocal method of dealing with this question, as pointed out by 
General Smuts, is one which perhaps presents a line along which we 
can proceed most satisfactorily. So far as Canada is concerned, wq 
would not ask for our citizens resident in India any right which wo are 
not prepared equally, to concede to Indian residents in Canada. 1 
think you may take that as a fundamental basis on which we would be 
prepared to deal with this question. We hold to this reciprocal point 
of view, because, in all things, we found it to bo one of the most 
satisfactory methods of dealing with a question of this kind. 

British Columbia 

So far as British Columbia is concerned, the problem is not a racial 
one. Jt is purely economic. Labonr forces in British Columbia are 
very strong That Province had industrial problems of a character 
which no other Province in the Dominion had, and what the Labour 
people are aiming at is, I think, to maintain certain industrial 
standards which they sacrificed much to acquire. As regards some of 
those who come from other countries, they are rather fearful until at 
least they had resided sometime in Canada and acquired our methods 
of living, our customs, habits and so forth that to give them the rights- 
of franchise in full may mean that the standard already maintained 
may be undermined. 

I would like to make this clear. Tt may seem that I am straining a 
little in emphasising the possible political consequences of giving the 
franchise to resident Indians in British Columbia, but take the actual 
situation as it is in Parliament to-day. When we came into office, I 
had a majority of one behind me in the Commons. I think we have 
a majority of three at the present time. Many constituencies were 
very close. It is conceivable that in British Columbia differences in the 
result might he material by increasing a certain vote in some consti¬ 
tuencies. In other words, were the subject to become one of political 
discussion, I think it would be possible for a political orator to make 
it quite apparent to the people of British Columbia that the fate of the 
Federal Government might depend on the vote cast bjr Indians resident 
in that Province. It would not be an exaggeration, it would not be a 
figure of speech. It is the literal and absolute truth that it is con¬ 
ceivable that the complexion of Parliament, as it is to-day, might he 
entirely changed as a consequence. It might be that one Government, 
rather than another, would be in office by the vote of those who, 
neither in their own country, nor in Canada, have ever exercised the 
franchise. That is the situation which exists at the moment. I don’t 
expect that it will exist very long, but it all helps to show the difficulty 
with winch we are confronted when we contemplate in any immediate 
results which, we all hope, will be effected in course of time. It is for 
that, among other reasons, that I appreciate the method of approach 
which bir T. B. Sapru has adopted in bringing his suggestion before 
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■the Conference. He has appreciated, I think, our difficulties as wel 
as his own, and in suggesting that there should be a Conferenc< 
between the representatives of India and the representatives of Canada 
I think he had in mind enabling the citizens of India to appreciati 
just the kind of circumstances which governed our actions quite as 
much as having our citizens to appreciate h : s difficulties. That is th< 
sort of approach and attitude which permits us to get together, ant 
l should be surprised, if in dealing with this question in that spirit w< 
could not work out a thoroughly satisfactory solution. There is on* 
point I ought to make quite clear, and that is, the extent to whicl 
my hands are. tied in dealing with this question. The Resolution 
passed by the Conference two years ago, in tne minds of some present, 
committed the Dominions to giving franchise to Indians. It was, thej 
allege, in the nature of a general commitment. It is all-important that 
we should know whether that was the intention of the Resolution or 
not. I think, in the first place, we should be very careful of the 
resolutions that are introduced or passed, and I think when once they 
are passed, we should do our utmost to see that any hopes to which 
they may give rise are not destroyed. In the House of Commons, I 
asked my predeoessor neighbour his interpretation of the Resolution of 
1921. I have before me the Hansard of June 29th, 1923, which contains 
the record, and with the permission of the Conference, I shall read 
from it. 


“Mr. Mackenzie King,—May I ask my honourable friend one 
question ? The Resolution of the Conference or at least one clause is as 
follows: “This Conference, accordingly, is of opinion that in the 
interests of the solidarity of the British Commonwealth, it is desirable 
that the rights of such Indians to citizenship should be recognised.” 
The Member. for George Etinne Cartier, Mr. Jacobs, has said, that 
those words imply an undertaking on the part of this Parliament, or 
rather on the. part of Canada, to see that the Federal franchise is 
granted to Indians in British Columbia. Is that correct or notp 


Mr. Meighan:—“The words are English, and the words are simple. 
I understand them fully, and if the Premier does not, I must leave 
him just where he is. 

Mr. Mackenzie King.—“I think the House is entitled to an answer 
from my Right Honourable Friend. He has represented this country 
at the Imperial Conference. He knows better than anyone else what 
interpretation he placed on these, words. I ask him, seeing that he 
represented Canada at the Imperial Conference when the Resolution 
was passed whether Canada was giving an undertaking of Indians in 
British Columbia to the effect that they should be entitled to the 
franchise P” 


Mr. Meighan.—“No human being understood anything of the sort, 
ine words are very plain, and there is no misunderstanding them.” 

• I should be taken very seriously to task if, when I returned to 
C v -1 k? said, that I had placed an interpretation on that 
Resolution which the Prime Minister of Canada, who was present at 
sr! a?® V passed, was unwilling to have placed upon it. I think 
it* has taken his attitude from the words: “It is desirable, 

Tf tb.tl-o 6 - of SUC X to citizenship should be recognised.” 

hfl “eS 11 * would all like to see it done. That we hope it may 
wish 1 ca“ agree with him in this expression of such a 

isn. Un the other hand, as to its constituting an actual pledge, I am 
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bound to take tbe interpretation which Mr. Meighan himself gives and 
places upon it. I should perhaps say that I presented that point of 
view to the Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri when he was in Canada and 
my recollection is that Mr. Sastri did not maintain that the Resolution 
constituted a pledge which obliges the Federal Government to give the 
franchise to resident Indians, but rather it expressed what the Con¬ 
ference hoped it would be done by the different Dominions as opportuni¬ 
ty offered. May I say just a word in regard to Mr. Sastri’s visit? We 
were pleased to welcome Mr. Sastri to Canada, and we sought to give 
him tne fullest opportunity to speak publicly wherever he wished to do 
so, to confer with any persons whom he might wish to meet, and we 
were glad to have him m Conference with us in the Cabinet, so that 
we could explain very fully all the considerations of which we had to 
take into account. I think Mr. Sastri appreciated our situation better 
in view of having seen the conditions for himself and having talked 
with many persons in the different parts of the Dominions. 

Correspondence with Mb. Sabtbi. 

I cannot do better, in setting forth our Government’s attitude, 
than read to the Conference, and place on record the letter I wrote to 
Mr. Sastri just as he was leaving the Dominion. It is dated Ottawa,' 
September 5th, 1922, and reads thus: 

“Dear Mr. Sabtbi, —In reply to representations made by you at 
an interview with my colleagues and myself on Friday, last week, and 
which were the subject of further conference between us yesterday, 

I desire to assure you that at the earliest favorable moment the Gov¬ 
ernment will be pleased to invite the consideration of Parliament to 
your request that the natives of India resident in Canada be granted ’ 
Dominion Parliamentary franchise on terms and conditions identical to 
those which govern the exercise of that right by the Canadian citizens 
general]^. The subject is necessarily one which Parliament alone can 
determine. It will he submitted to Parliament for consideration when 
the Franchise Law is under revision. In conveying to the Government 
of India an expression of the attitude of the Government of Canada in 
this matter, we hope yon will not fail to make it clear that at the pre¬ 
sent time, in eight out of nine Provinces of which our Dominion is 
composed, general franchise is granted to the natives of India resident 
in Canada on terms which aYe identical to those applicable generally 
to Canadian citizens. 

Yours Sincerely, 
Mackenzie King.” 

, You will observe that we have promised Mr. Sastri that when our 
Federal Franchise Law comes up for revision, we will fake care to see 
that Parliament is fully informed of his representations and wishes, 
and we will seek to have those representations and wishes given every 
consideration. It is probable that the Dominion Franchise Act wiil 
come up for revision at the approaching session of Parliament. I told 
Mr. Sastri that it was hardly probable that it would come up at the 
last session, hut I thought that it would come up in the next session. 

If the course we anticipate is followed, the Franchise Act will be 
referred to a Committee of the House, and that Committee will be in 
a position to hear any representat : ons that may he made to it. My 
mends from India will have to decide for themselves what is likely to 
*° ,“ 101r ® W1 > interests in the matter of having the Committee 
visit Canada, and take up this matter anew. I say that for the reason, 
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that I am not so sure, that Mr. Sastri’s visit made it easier for us 
to deal with this problem. I would put it this way. Mr. Sastria 
visit helped to direct the attention of the country to something, which 
I imagine, the greater part of the country f knew nothing about. I 
doubt, if the majority of Canada were aware that in the Province of 
British Columbia, for example, Indians had no franchise. They may 
have known in other Provinces that they had the Franchise, but the 
question of the few in British Columbia not having the franchise would 
hardly be known to any extent outside that Province. Once, however, 
that 'Mr. Sastri began delivering speeches, Labor Councils from one 
end of country to other began to receive communications from labor or¬ 
ganisations of British Columbia, asking them to take care to see that 
such standards as labor had won in British Columbia were maintained. 

The forces that were opposed to the granting of franchise to In¬ 
dians became organised in a way they had not been before. Whether 
that same result might follow the visit of the Deputation from India, 
I cannot say. It might or might not, but should our friends from 
India think that it will help them to have a Delegation come to Canada 
to confer on the subject, we shall be most happy to appoint a corres¬ 
ponding group to meet and confer with them. ' If it were their desire 
to have their delegation given an opportunity of meeting the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee, whereto the matter will be referred for considera¬ 
tion, I should be glad to see, if time so permitted their visit, that they 
were given a chance to meet the members of that Committee -and con¬ 
fer with them at Ottawa. In other words, we would be only too happy 
to give any group which may come from India, or any person she 
may send, most ample opportunities to discuss with our public men 
all aspects of this particular question. I say this, having regard to 
the method of approach that Sir T. B. Sapru has presented to us 
here. He made it clear that the Committee would come for the pur¬ 
pose of exploring the avenues and ways and means to reach the ulti¬ 
mate result. He should recognise that we may have to take time over 
this matter, but I would like him to believe that we are sincere in 
hoping that we will be able to meet his wishes. 

In seeking to do so, we may have to proceed step by step, hut the 
Canadian people as a whole are, I am sure, really desirous of meeting 
our fellow British citizens from India in every reasonable particular. 
I have not the slightest doubt about that. Perhaps, I may be per¬ 
mitted to say just one word in conclusion. Sir T. B. 8aprn spoke very 
feelingly the other day about the political freedom and desires of 
India in the matter of Self-Government. When I was in India, I 
heard a good deal of discussion that was going on. Let me say that 
I have natural sympathy with the desires of people to have the right 
to manage their own affairs. Were I a citizen of India, and this is 
what I felt most at that time, I should feel, above everything else, that 
in India being part of the British Empire, there lav the surest guar¬ 
antee that this desire for Self-Government will be realised in 
course of time in a manner, which to India herself, would be the most 
effective and helpful. It is inconceivable that the opinions represented 
at this table and the views of different Dominions represented here 
should not accord with the aspirations of Self-Government. There is 
this, however, which, I think, we have to remember, and which those 
of ns in the Dominions have had occasion to realise, that onr Domi¬ 
nions have been peopled largely by citizens who have come from British 
Isles, and that those who have been most active in effecting Reforms 
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themselves come with ideals which it took their ancestors many years 
to work ont in tblB old land. 

Oar struggle for Respomible Government in the Dominions was 
largely a continuation o£ the lost struggles of several oeatanes in the 
British Isles, and I think the evomtion of Self-Government in the Do¬ 
minions has beoome what it is largely because of the long process of 
political training through which in previous years the peoples of the 
British Isles passed. For that reason, I hope our friends in India will 
appreciate that here again time may be a helpful factor in working out 
what, in t£> long run, in the interests of India herself, will be the 
surest and best guide to complete Self-Government. 

Mr. BRUCE said: Mr. Prime Minister, I would like to preface 
the few remarks I wish to make by congratulating the representatives 
of India on the very eloquent and temperate manner in which they 
stated the case which they have presented. This qnestion is not one 

which • vitally affects Australia as it does South Africa. I desire, how¬ 

ever, to refer to the Resolution on the position of Indians adopted at 
the Conference of 1921. The Resolution commenced by reaffirming the 
previons Resolution of 1918 that the Government of each community 
of the British Commonwealth should enjoy complete control of the com¬ 
position of its own population by means of the restriction of immigra¬ 
tion from any of the other communities. It then went on to recog¬ 
nise that there was incongruity between India’s position as an equal 

member of the British Empire and the existence of disabilities upon 
British Indians lawfully domiciled in some other parts of the Empire. 

The resolution recorded the opinion that in the interests of the 
solidarity of the British Empire it was desirable to recognise the rights 
of such lawfully domioiled Indians to citizenship in their countries of 
domicile. This Resolution was concurred in by representatives of 
Australia. The object of the representatives of India at this Con¬ 

ference in bringing forward the qnestion of tbe status of Indians is, 
&8 I understand, to further investigate the qnestion of She means for 
giving practical effect to that part of the Resolution which refers to 
the recognition of the rights of citizenship of Indians 
died in other parts of the Empire. 

As far as Australia is concerned, this qnestion has 
considerable public discussion, and representatives of 
political thought have shown sympathy with the claim that lawfully 
domiciled Indians should enjoy foil citizen rights. As the question 
did not figure in the preliminary agenda of the Conference, 1 have not 
had the opportunity of consulting my colleagues or my Parliament upon 
it. I believe, however, that Australian public opinion is ready to wel¬ 
come, bo far as the position of Indians domiciled in Australia is con¬ 
cerned, any measure which is conceived in the interests of Empire as 
a whole. The number of Indians in Australia 1b small. There are 
only two thousand of them. From the purely Australian view point, 
the problem ie a small one, but it is recognised that this is a part of 
s larger Imperial problem. It is not the question of admitting fresh 
Indians within car territory that would be contrary to the funda¬ 
mental principles which animate the people of Australia, and must 
govern the policy of any Australian Government. Nor, as I fully un¬ 
derstand it, is there the slightest shadow of suggestion that immigra¬ 
tion of Indians into Australia is desired by the- Government or by the 
people of India. It is simply a question of satisfying the legitimate 
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aspirations of the few Indians who are already lawfully domiciled in 
our midst, and contributing by this action, to the eolation of an Im- 
penal problem by the removal of anomalies which, as I understand, are 
felt very keenly in India, in view of her new statue aa an integral part 
of the Imperial Commonwealth, 

India is no longer a mere dependency, but one of the component 
members of the British Commonwealth of Natione. We have the 
greatest admiration for the efforts pat forth by India in the late War, 
whereby she won her new status. I need only refer to her contribu¬ 
tions in men, money, and material, her recruitment on a voluntary 
basis of something like one and one-third million men, the services 
which her army rendered by sending more than a million Indian troops 
overseas to all the theatres of War, and her free gift to the. Imperial 
Exchequer which added, as I am told, over thirty per cent, to her Na¬ 
tional debt at that time. 

Apart from these material aids, the moral value of the part, play¬ 
ed by India in the War cannot be over-estimated, and the vast masses 
of Indian people have always been conspicuous for their loyalty to the 
British Throne, but their whole-hearted and voluntary participation 
in the world conflict undoubtedly afforded a striking proof of this to 
both foes and friends alike. Even apart from that, there is. the wel¬ 
come evidence that in its hoar of need the Empire may rely on India 
ae a strength and support, instead of a source of weakness as our late 
enemies dared to hope. 

I wish to emphasise that the people of Australia have always had 

the greatest respect for India’s traditions and culture, her attain¬ 
ments in the world of thought and achievements in notion, in a word, 
for her civilisation, which, while reposing on ench ancient foundations, 
has at the same time shown itself capable of progress and adaptation 
to the needs of the modern world. That civilisation is not identical 
with oars. It is the oldest, and it is the civilisation of tne East rather than 
of the West. It is not a policy founded on feelings of race or color, but 
it is motived by economic considerations which appear to be dear and cogent, 

1 have said that the civilisation of the East, though older and 

possibly in some respects superior, is different from that of the West 
and,, among other things, this implies a well-marked difference of eco¬ 
nomic standards. Asiatic immigrants would be able to work and sup¬ 
port life with that. To them it would represent a high degree of com¬ 
fort under conditions and wages which would make it impossible for 
the workers of European descent accustomed to European standards 
to compete with them. If, therefore, Asiatic immigrants were ad¬ 

mired, it would be impossible to provide employment for Europeans, 
They would be ousted from the labor market, and our population, and 
with it our institutions and our civilisation, would gradually lose their 
original European character which we are naturally determined to do 
all in our power to preserve. It is for this reason that the Common¬ 
wealth Parliament has passed enactments which effectively prohibit 
immigration of Indian or other Asiatic settletB or laborers, and it is 

^ v reafion we welcomed the Besolution of 1918 reaffirmed in 1921, 
whereby the Imperial Conference recognises the right of eaoh Gov¬ 
ernment to control the composition of the population of its country by 
means of restriction on immigration from other communities of the 
Empire. That Besolution was accepted by India and the Government 
have never swerved in their loyal acquiescence and co-operation 
with us in our policy. Viewing the relations of India with other parte 
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of the Empire as an Imperial problem, we appreciate that the main-, 

tenance of the immigration policy is only one side of the question. On 

the other side, we have the desire of India to see the grant of political 
and other rights of citizenship accorded to her sons, who have already, 

and in some oases for many years paBt, been legitimately domiciled 

within Australia. This desire is largely satisfied in the principle of the 
Resolution of 1921. The Resolution, together with the Resolution of 
1918, must be regarded as interdependent parts of a single endeavour 
to promote harmonious relations between toe Dominions and India by 
securing the immigration policy of the former on the one hand and by 
removing the cause of any ill-feeling in India on the other. The ob¬ 
ject of both the Resolutions, as I regard them, is to foster cohesion of 
the Empire as a single unit comprehending within itself not only cer¬ 
tain communities of European race, all inspired by Western ideals and 
. civilisation, but also uniting in one system the different ideas and ele¬ 
ments of strength and potentialities of progress towards the common 
good which the Empire is happily able to draw from the Eastern as 
well as Western sources. 

In view of the position which exists in Australia and consideration 
which has been given to the question, there is no necessity lor a com¬ 
mittee further to discuss the matter such as hss been suggested by Sir 
Tcj Bahadur Sapru. While I appreciate the spirit in which it is put 
forward, I don’t think that in the special circumstances of Australia, 

there is any necessity for such action. 

NEW ZEALAND’S ATTITUDE. 

Ur. MASSE? said: I should like, and I have no doubt other mem¬ 
bers of the Conference feel as I do, to express my appreciation of the 
eloquent speeches delivered by the representatives of India. I am es¬ 
pecially impressed by the fact, which was very evident, that while 
they were insistent in looking after the interests of India, they spoke 

as patriotic British citizens. I do mt think there will be very much 
difficulty in the plan. I am thinking now of the proposals that the 

Committees representing the Dominions should meet a Committee re¬ 

presenting India. I am speaking more particularly fpr my own conn- 
_ try and I would like to endorse that, so far as New Zealand is con¬ 
cerned, we are practically giving the natives of India resident in new 
Zealand the same privileges which are enjoyed by the people of the 
Anglo-Saxon Tace who are settled toere. There is practically no dif¬ 
ference between them, if there is, or ever has been at any time, any 
objection to the natives of India coming to New Zealand, those objec¬ 
tions have been raised for economic reasons Buch as have been referred to 
by the Prime Minister of Australia. The workers in New Zealand are 
naturally anxious to maintain the present standard of living and, if 
there happened to be a large influx of the natives of India at any 
rime, they have an idea that such a standard might become lowered. 
They are naturally anxious, and I am bound to say the New Zealand 
Parliament is also anxious, to prevent anything of that sort happen¬ 
ing. There is no such thing as race prejudice or any thing of that 
sort. So far as the aboriginal natives of New Zealand are concerned, 
they are in exactly the same position as European residents in New 
Zealand. They have the same privileges in regard to Parliament, and 
in connection with local affairs, I have heard it stated that as a 
matter of feet there is an impression in India that tho representatives 
of the Indian Empire at the Imperial Conference do not occupy the 
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same position as the representatives of the Dominions or other parts 
of the Empire. Now, I think that ought to be contradicted empha¬ 
tically. We, who represent the Dominions, and I know I can speak 

for those who represent the United Kingdom and Colonies as well, are 
anxious that the representatives of India sitting at this historic table 
sbonld enjoy all the privileges that we enjoy and should have exactly 
the same position. I think that ought to be made perfectly clear in 
India. I know this that India has become, during recent years, a 
fruitful hunting-ground for agitators, 

I am not thinking of Indian agitators when I say that, because 
I know and it is nothing to be proud of that some of the people of onr 
own race have taken prominent part in fomenting trouble in India and 
not only in India but in these British countries whera a number of 
natives of India have become located. There are not many oppor¬ 

tunities in my own country, but I have known people of our own race 
to be doing their level best to stir op trouble with the natives of India. 

Fiji is onr neighbour, and there is a large number of Indians there, 

I am not speaking for Fiji, but would only say this, that I have the 
best of reasons for knowing, I know it officially, that Europeans fre¬ 
quently have been doing their level beet to foment disturbances in Fiji. 

I am simply speaking of labor troubles and difficulties of that sort. 
Once troubles are started and when strikes take place, we, who have 
had experience of these industries troubles, never know where they 
are going to end, and they sometimes stir up trouble which >s not for¬ 
gotten for a very long time afterwards. My opinion, I speak as a Bri¬ 

tish citisen and not only as a representative of New Zealand, is that 
we should do everything possible to make the natives of India feel, 
whether here or in India itself, that We want to treat them with jus¬ 
tice, and that we want to do everything that is fair, right and proper 
as far as they are concerned. 

1 know perfectly well that when we think of Government by In¬ 
dians, we have to remember, and I think it was the Maharaja who ex¬ 
pressed this opimon, that if development is to take place, it will not 
be quite by what is called Western methods. 

We can understand that, when one remembers the huge popula¬ 
tion of India, the number of races which are there, the no caber of 
languages that are spoken and the different religions. I have often. 
thought that it might be desirable, when the time comes, to let India 
be divided into a number of Dominions rather than remain one 8tate 
or Empire, as it is at present. I have not been to India, and I only 
look at it from outside. The European resident of India and the re¬ 
presentatives of India themselves know very much better than I do 
what will be necessary in the times to come, to enable Indians to attain 
the position they desire to occupy. 

I was very much struck with the concluding remarks of Lord 
Feel, and I have not forgotten that when the destinies of the British 
Empire were trembling in the balance, there was no hesitation on the 
part of India to do tier duty, I will not say, to come to its assistance, 
because when they were fighting for the Empire, they undoubtedly did 
their duty, in a way which was admired in every part of the Empire, 
and by everyone of its races. The Prime Minister of Australia has 
mentioned the number of men wbo were sent, and the amount of 
money contributed by the Indian Empire itself, and on that account, 
I anLJiuitC_ awe that the representatives and the patriotic British ci- 
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tizens, to whichever part of the Empire they belong, will always be de¬ 
sirous of upholding the wishes of tue people of India and assisting in 

the development they so ardently desire. 

I do not know whether it can be done for some time or not. Pro¬ 
bably, harrying up matters might do more harm than good. Bo far as 
the committees are concerned, when Hr. Sastri was in New Zealand, 
he had the opportunity of meeting both the branches .of the legisla¬ 
ture, and the opportunity of saying everything he chose to say to them. 
He said that, so far as New Zealand was concerned, he then had prac¬ 
tically no fault to find, i hope Jater on the same thing may be said 
of residents in other parts of the Empire. 

I was present, of coarse, when the original arrangement was 
made in 1918, I was present when it was reaffirmed in 1921, and 

by that, we desire to stand. If any improvements can be suggested 

with regard to what is in operation at present, I have not the 

slightest 0 doubt bat that the representatives of the British Empire 
here will consider them. I do not know whether anything of that 

■ sort is intended at present, but I wish to assure the representatives 
of India that, so far as we are concerned, there is no desire to 
keep them in the back-ground, but to give them all _ the privileges 
that British citizens in other parts of the Empire enjoy. 1 should 
like to say that I do not intend to interfere in the matter of 

Kenya. The position in Sonth Africa stands by itself, and I am not an 
able judge of it. I can only say that I should like to do anything I 
possibly can, to bring about better understanding between the two- 
races in South Africa, those representative of the European race and 

those representative of Indians, If we can do , anything at ail, we shall 
only be too glad to do it. 


GENERAL SMUTS. 

General SMUTS said: I desire to pay my tribute also to the 

earnestness, eloquence and the ability cf the speeches that have 
been made here by representatives of India. The proposal, which 

has been made by Sir T, B. Sap™, does not concern South Africa 

and therefore, I do not tbmk it necessary for me to detain the Con¬ 
ference for any length of time. As, however, the subject is a very 

dfficult one, I may. perhaps .be allowed to say a few words in refer¬ 

ence to the general situation. The Maharaja has said very rightly, 
that what this question requires is understanding, understanding not 

only of the difficulties and the special position of India, but also of 
the difficulties and the special position of other British com¬ 
munities, and I think a few words of mine might not be ont of place 
here. 

So far as I can judge, the atmosphere has really become worse 
in the last two years for a resolution of this question. In Sonth 
Africa, _ undoubtedly, it has become worse. That is due, partly to 
the visit of Mr. Sastri and his speeches in the various parts of the 
Empire, to which I do not wish to refer with any particularity. 
The Prime Minister for Canada has said what the effect of the visit 
has been in Canada, and in South Africa it has undoubtedly em¬ 

phasised the difficulties that existed before. That was one of the 
reasons why I thought that it might not be wise for Mr. Sastri 
to come to South Africa. Our difficulties are great enough, as they 
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There was another circumstance which has affected the attitude 
and the atmosphere in South Africa very considerably, and that u 

the Kenya question. There is no donbt that, in Sonth Africa, a 

profound sympathy was stirred up for Kenya. Here yon have a 
very small British community, a handful of settlers, who find them* 
selves pitted against the mighty Empire of India, who find them, 
selves against overwhelming forces, and who, although they are the 
most loyal community in the British Empire, consisting mostly o{ 
ex-Army men, had, in the end, to go to the length of almost 

threatening force in order to maintain their position. The sympathy 
that was aroused and stirred up for Kenya in Bonth Africa has had 
a very serious repercussion there on the Indian question as a (whole. 

I have no fanlt, whatever, to find with the attitude either of 

the Colonial Office or the India Office here. I have nothing but praise 
for the way they handled this very difficult situation, and the set- 
tlement that was como to was, I think, a wise compromise, and so 
far as my influence went, 1 used it with the people of Kenya to 

get them to accept the settlement, as they have accepted it. But 
1 mast say quite frankly that I have been very much perturbed over 
the attitude adopted by the Indian Government in this matter. They 

pressed the case against' Kenya in a way which seemed to me to 

exceed the limits of prudence and wisdom, and when the settlement 
was ultimately made, language was used with regard to it which, I 
think, would certainly not help the cause of loyalty either in India 
or anywhere else in the Empire, The whole incident, as I say, has had 
a very bad effect in South Africa. 

The difficulties, from the African view point, are very great. 

Sir T. B. Sapru has said, and quite rightly, that the majority of 

the population of the British Empire are colored. That ie so, but 
let me make this remark. All through the very able and moderate 
argument of Sir T. B. Sapru. he referred to thia color question, and 
the indignity which was either openly, or by inference, inflicted on 
, those British subjects who have color. "Well, I wish to say that so 
far as we in South Africa are concerned, it is not a question of color. 
It is a different principle that is involved, 

I think that every thinking man in South Africa takes the 
attitude, not that the Indian is inferior to na because of bis color, 
or on any other ground. He may be our superior. It is the case 
of a small civilisation, a small community, finding itself in danger 

of being overwhelmed by a much older and more powerful civilisa¬ 

tion, and it is the economic competition from a people who have 
entirely different standards and viewpoints from ourselves. From 

the African viewpoint, ’ what is the real difficulty f You have a 

continent inhabited by a hundred million blacks, where a few small 
white communities have settled down as pioneers of Earopean civil¬ 
isation. Yon cannot blame these Pioneers, these very small com¬ 
munities in South and Central Africa, if they put up every possible 
f° r the civilisation which they started, their own European 
civilisation. They are not there to foster Indian civilisation. They 

are there to foster western civilisation, and they regard as a very 
senous matter anything that menaces their position, which is already 
endangered by the many difficulties which surround them in Afncs. 
In South Africa, our position, in a nutshell, Is as follows. In the 
Union, we have a Native population of over six million. We have 

a white population ot over one-and-a-half million, and we have an 

Indian population of something like 160 thousand, mostly confined to 
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one Province, to the moat British province in the Union, the Pro¬ 
vince of Natal 

Mr. Saatri, in one of hit somewhat outrageous statements, refer, 
red to this as a Boer Empire, an Empire which is swamped by Boer 
ideals. Well, the faot is that Indian difficulties have moBtly arisen, 
and continue to grow, in a part of South Africa where there 
are almost no Boers at all in an almost purely British com¬ 
munity. But yon have, in this Province of Natal, a majority 
of Indians, and a minority of British settlers, and whatever 
the mistakes of the past may have been, the grand-children of to-day 
do not plead guilty to the errors of their ancestors, and they want 
to right the situation and safeguard the future for themselves and 
their children. What is the position f 

In the Cape of Qood Hope, and the Cape Province, we have a 
franchise, a property and income and liberty franchise, and in that 
Province, Indians an on exactly the same footing and have the 
same franchise as the Whites. No difference is made, bnt in the 
other three Provinces of the Union, we have manhood suffrage. 

In the two Provinces of the interior, the Transvaal and the 
Free State, the franchise was laid down by the British Govern¬ 
ment, and not by ourselves, When we received a Constitution 
after -the Boer War many years ago, this Constitution contained 
manhood suffrage, and that has remained the state of affairs np to 
to-day, and will probably remain the state of affairs for a long time. The 
tendencies in South Africa, just as elsewhere, are ail democratic. Yon 
cannot go back on that manhood suffrage. Once it has come, yon 
will probably pass on from manhood suffrage to universal suffrage. 
That was the act of the British Government and not of the people of 
Sooth Africa. How are yon going to work that in with an Indian 
franchise f If an Indian franchise is given, it has to be identical. 
No differentiation would be allowed by Indian public opinion, and 
quite rightly. Well, the result would be that in Natal, certainly, 
you would at once have an Indian majority among the voters, but 
onr difficulty is still greater. Yon have a majority of blacks in 

the_ Union, and if there is to be eqnal manhood suffrage over the 

Union, the whites would be swamped by the blacks. You cannot 
make a distinction between Indians and Africans. You would be 
impelled by the inevitable force of logic to go the whole hog, and 

the result would be that not only would the whites be swamped in 

Natal by the Indians, bnt the whites would be swamped all over 

South Africa by blacks, and the whole position for which we have 

striven for two hundred years or more would ba given up now. 

80 far as South Africa is concerned, therefore, it is a question 
of impossibility. Sir T. B. Sapru and his colleagues say, quite 

rightly, that for India it is a question of dignity. For South Africa, 
lor white South Africa, it is not a qnestion of dignity, bat a ques¬ 

tion of existence, and no Government could for a moment, either 
^ wi &h this position or do anything to meet the Indian 


1921 Resouttion A Mistake. 

That is why, I think, the resolution passed in 1921 was a mistake. 
I thought it then, I still think it. a great mistake. We got on the 
wrong road there. For the first time, we have passed a resolution 
through this Conference by a majority. It has never been done 
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before, and. I do hope, it never will occur again. Oar prooedure 
in this Conference has been by way of un a n i m i ty. If we cannot con¬ 
vince each other, we agree to differ, and let the matter stand over. 
Bat, for once, we have departed from that most salutary principle 

which I consider fundamental to the whole Empire, and we passed 
that resolution by a majority. I had to stand out, bat that has 

made things worse in South Africa. South Africa now certainly 
sees that she haB to stand to her guns much more resolutely, than 
she would have done otherwise. I think we made a mistake iu 

1921, and that is why I suggested the other alternative in the con¬ 
sideration of this subject. 

Sir T. B. Sapru said that I was subtle, and my memorandum 

was a subtle oue. I am not subtle and my memorandum. I thought, 
was a truism. All I said was this. There is one British Citizenship 
over the whole Empire, and there should be. That is something 

solid and enduring, but we must not place a wrong interpretation 
upon that. We most not derive from the one British citizenship, 

rights of franchise, because, that would be a profound mistake. 
The attitude has been that franchise does not depend upon British 
citizenship. It is only in India that this position is not understood. 
Indians go to the length of deriving from their British citizenship 

the further notion of equal franchise rights too, and they claim 
that they may go from India to any other part, and enjoy the same 
franchise righto as other portions of the Empire, 1 think that is 
wrong, not only as regards India, but as regards every part of the 
Empire. 1 do not think that an Australian, for instance, should 

come to South Africa, and claim the franchise there, as a matter 

of course. He is a British subject, aud in that footing, we are 
equal in the eye of law, but when it comes to the exercise of political 
franchise righto, I think, there iB a great difference and distinction, 
and we should recognise that, and where a distinction is carried 
into actual practice, as it is in South Africa, it should not be looked 
upon as an indignity, as a reflection on the citizen of any Dominion, 
including India, who comes to us and who docs not get those righto. 
That is really all that I wiBh to say about this matter. 

I noticed in Sir T. B. Saprn’s statement a remark which almost 
looked like a threat, that if India fails in forcing on us the view 
which she holds so strongly, then she may be compelled to make it a 
question of foreign polioy. Well, I would say this, that you cannot 
have it both ways. As long as it is a matter of what are the righto 

of a British subject, it is not a matter of foreign policy. It ie a 

matter entirely domestic to .the British Empire. If it becomes a 

question of foreign policy, then Indians cannot claim on the ground 
of their British citizenship any more the recognition of any particular 
rights, once they appeal to a tribunal, whether it be the League of 
Nations, or whether it be outside the British Empire. They can 

no longer use as an argument the common British citizenship. I 
want to keep it there. I want it to be recognised that yon must not 
derive from that citizenship claims that yon cannot uphold. Let 
me just say this in regard to what felt from the Maharaja of Alwar, 
He said that if we do not invite him he will invite himself. 

Maharaja of Alwar: I did not quite say that. 

Gen. Smuts: Let me say this Maharaja, nobody would be 
more welcome in South Africa than you would, and I would welcome 
nothing more than that you should come as a great representative 
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of India to look into the conditions of South Africa yourself, 
convince yonrsslf of the situation there, and convince yourself also 
that apart from the far-reaching political difficulties wo have, our 
f, in 4 «m»nta.i attitude towards oar Indian fellow-citizens Is one of justice 

and thiak, our Indian fellow-snbjects in South Africa can 

complain of injustice. It is just the opposite. They have prospered 
exceedingly in South Africa; people who have come there as cooiies, 
people who have come there as members of the submerged classes in 
India, have prospered. Their children have been to school. They 
have been educated, and their children and their grand-children to-day 
art many of them, men of great wealth. 

I noticed the other day that the Rev. 0. F. Andrews, who is 
a great friend of the Indian cause in South Africa, publicly advised 
Indians in Sooth Africa not to go back to India. The Government 
of South Africa actually pay for their tickets, give them pocket 
money and other indneements in order voluntarily to return to India, 
and thousands avail themselves of that policy, and return to India. 
That gentleman, who iB a great protagonist of the Indian caase, has 
publicly adrised Indians not to fall in with that policy. He eays 
yon will be worse off in India, I quote this to. show that there is 
no nnfairness, .no injustice to our fellow-citizens in India, but when 
they come forward and make claims which, politically, we cannot 
possibly recognise, our attitude of friendliness will worsen, and the position 
as regards them will become very difficult and complicated, 

Maharaja of Alwar: I should just like to get my mind a little 
more clear on one point, and that is, with regard to the settlers in 
Natal, who have built their houses, invested their money, and spent their 
lives there. What wonld yon propose abont them f 

Gen. Smuts: They have all the rights, barring the rights of 
voting for Parliament, and the Provincial Councils, that any white 
citizens in South Africa have. Our law draws no distinction 
whatever. It is only political rights that are in question there. As 
I explained to yon, we are up against a stone wall, and we cannot 
get over it. 


IRELAND’S ATTITUDE 

Mr, FITZGERALD (Ireland) said: Mr. Prime Minister, in oar 
country, 1 do not need to say, we have no racial distinctions at ail. 

Indians in Ireland have the Bamo position as Englishmen or South 

Africans. It seems to me that this matter fails, more or lees, into 
two olasseB. There are the Indiana in the Dominions, and Indians 
in the Colonies, Mandated Territories, etc. Now, we recognise the 
Dominions as independent sovereign countries having a perfect right 
to look after their own affairs, and we really have no right to inter, 
fere there, and Mandated Territories and Protectorates are con¬ 
trolled by the British Government, and we have no responsibility. 

80 , all 1 can do really is to give an opinion. We have no respons¬ 

ibility in the matter, bnt if we bad any responsibility, we should 
have to protest very strongly against any racial distinctions being 
made. We, who are not Anglo-Saxons, have suffered a good deal in 
the past from being treated as an inferior race. 

Putting myself in the position of the Indian, I do not think Indian 
representatives here are of an equality with us, because they are not 
wally here in a representative capacity. They are not really sent by 

27(b) 
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an independent Indian Government, and they cannot really be re¬ 
garded as equal with tho rest of us. If I were an Indian, putting 
myself in their position, I would recognise that this hyper-sensiti?o« 
ness that they have about their treatment outside India arises really 
from tho fact that they have not, so far, reached the degree of Self- 
Government that tho rest of us have reached. With regard to 
Indians in Protectorates, and so on, the Government which is pri- 
marily responsible for those places being the Government which is also res- 
ponsible for India, it seem3 to us unjust that there should be any distinction 
drawn between Indians and other British subjects in these places. 

At the same time, it seems to me that the only solution of this 
trouble, which comes from racial sensitiveness, is for Indians to be 
in a position to make real reciprocal, arrangements and make bargain 
for bargain The only way this Indian trouble is really going 
to be solved is for that progress towards Self-Government, whatever 
form of Self-Government they consider suitable for themselves, for 

that progress to be hastened with all speed so as to avoid what 
Sir T. B. Sapru and the Maharaja have indicated as revolutionary 

methods taking the place of evolutionary methods. We, in onr 

country, most necessarily sympathise whole-heartedly with Indians, 
both in their protest against their inferior race treatment, 

and in their feelings as to the freedom of their country. We also 

recognise quite plainly hero that we have no right to dictate to the 
other Dominions as to what they do in their own areas. That iB all 
I have to say, Mr. Prime Minister. 

Mr. WARREN (Newfoundland) sa'd: I must add my congratula¬ 
tions to the Indian delegation upon the eloquence and the force of 
the speeches they made. As far as Newfoundland iB concerned, we 
have no distinction whatever. Ab long as a a Indian is a British 
subject, he can vote in Newfoundland in the same way as an Aus¬ 
tralian, Canadian, or New Zealander, or any body else. Wc have no 

restriction on emigration, and I may say that if an Indian is not a 
British subject, the mere fact that he is an Indian is no bar to his 
becoming naturalised and obtaining the vote in that way in New 

foundland, I do not want to express any opinion upon the internal 
affairs of any other Sister Dominion. 

SIB T. B. SAPBD’S REPLY. 

Sir T. B. SAPRU said: Mr. Prime Minister, I must tell you, 

and through you, yonr colleagues in His Majesty’s Government ami 

the Dominion Prime Ministers, that I could not have hoped to have 
had a better bearing - here. Therefore, my thanks are due to one 
and all of yon, even though it may not be that I see eye to eye 

with you in some of your remarks. 

I will first of all refer to the speech delivered thlB morning by 
His Grace the Duke of Devonshire.. £ listened with deep interest 
to his speech, sad let me express to him my thanks for the manner 

in which he has expressed sympathy 'with onr general aspirations 

in this matter. His Grace was good enough to say that he did not 
went to mislead India in regard to Kenya, and therefore, he spoke 

frankly. I hope Hie Grace will pardon me if £ also desire to be 
equally ‘frank in giving expression to onr position. I did not expect 
at any moment during the last few days that I have been working 
oyer this question, that I would go back with the Kenya decision 
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reversed. That was not what I was aiming at, but I. want to mate 
.it abundantly plain that I do not wish the substance of my proposi¬ 
tion to bo affected. The language of the resolution is a matter for 
settlement, but it is the very essence of that resolution that 
Kenya most come in. Secondly, I want to explain that while His 
Grace had said that His Majesty’s Government are not prepared to 
accept the resolution in regard to Kenya, my country will refuse to 
accept that decision as final. Thirdly, I will make it plain that the 
Committee I have proposed should, in conferring with the Colonial 
Office, have the widest scope. That is to say, it must discuss not 
only the questions affecting other Colonies, but also those relating 
to Kenya. Otherwise, I do not see how you can possibly satisfy my 
countrymen. That is all I wanted to say with regard to the Com¬ 

mittee, and its dealing with the Colonial Office here. 

Canada. 

Well, I will now pass on from the Duke of Devonshire and the 
Colonial Office to the Dominion Ministers. 1 have listened with very 
great interest to the speech of Mr. Mackenzie King, and must 
thank him heartily for supporting me and accepting the substance of 
my proposal. There are just one or two words with regard to his 

speech that I would like to say. He referred to his view, or rather 
the construction put in bis Parliament on the Resolution of 11121, 
and he read out a passage from Mr. Meigben’s speech. How, let 
me tell him that we are here sitting not as lawyers. Nor are wc 
sitting in a court of law. Our functions are quite different. I 

suppose, we would claim that the functions of statesmen are very 

much higher than those of lawyers, although 1 myself happen to be 

associated with that noble profession. Now, the Resolution of 1921, 

[ believe, was not drafted by a conveyancing lawyer. It was pro¬ 
bably drafted by some one of the statesmen around this table, or 

by someone similar to a statesman, and I would like you and your . 
Parliaments to approach it from the point of view of a statesman. I 
know that bb a Prime Minister, and as a Party Politician, it may 

be safe to rely on certain phrases, bnt let me tell him that it \vou;d 

be a great mistake to dispose of it in those words as not mouthy 

binding upon him. 1 do not care whether they are legally binding 
upon him or not. I am inspired by the hope and particularly by the 
manner in which Mr. King has spoken, that the result of the con¬ 

ference of the Committee which we propose to send to Canada with 
the Committee gong to be appointed them to consider questions 

of franchise cannot but lead (0 satisfactory results. I will not ann- 

cipatc the verdict of the Conference of the two Committees, which 

Mr. King has to a certain extent, attempted to do. I will leave 

it entirely to the hands of the Committees to come to their own con¬ 
clusions, and then will be the time for us to discuss how far. wc arc 
in agreement, or how far we are separated. But I recognise his 

spirit of support and sympathy with me, and I appreciate that. I 
do thank yon, Mr. Mackenzie King, for the spirit in which you have 
spoken this morning. 

* Adbtbalia. 

From Mr. King, I shall pass on h* Mr. Bruce, and let me ex¬ 
press my ^ unreserved admiration for the manner in which he has 

spoken thi, morning, and the tribute he has paid to my country¬ 
men, and our civilisation. I note that he considers it unnecessary 
for my Government to send any Committee to his country, because 
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he thinks that the problem is such that it may be settled without 
any discussion, Well, that iB encouraging to me, but 1 do venture 
to express a hope that if we do decide to send a Committee, just to 
place our case. before him and his Government, he will not refuse 
to accept that Committee. We do not want to send a Committee 
to create any agitation in his country, nor for the matter of that, in 
any country. Bat if it is necessary for ns to explain our position to 
you, and help you in the problem, for Heaven’B sake, do not refuse 
to accept a Committee like that. We want simply to help you, and 
if without receiving a Committee from my Government and my 
country, you can solve the problem, so much the better for you, and 
so much the better for ns, and so much the more creditable to you and 
your Government. 

Raw Zealand. 

Well, my thanks are also due to' Mr. Massey. I hope Mr. Massey 
recognises that, in my speech on Wednesday, i thanked him. I very 
much appreciate his reference to the service of India during the War, 
and I do sincerely hope that such grievances as there may be in his 
country will receive sympathetic treatment at his bands, I do hoi* 
that he will accept the substance of my resolution, We wish to help 

him in every possible way. We do not want to harass him in his own 

country or in his Government, 

South Afbica. 

Now, from Mr. Massey, I propose to pass to General SmutB. I am 

sorry to miss him here. But 1 will say, he has never replied to the 

points I raised. Be referred to my description of him as subtle. 

Well, if he objects to that, I will withdraw it, Put I will say that 

his present speech is remarkably illusory and evasive. I raised ques¬ 
tions with regard to specific grievances relating to residence, acquisi¬ 
tion of land, and trading licenses in his country, and I find no expres¬ 
sion of opinion upon these questions. Be then said that my resolu¬ 
tion bad nothing to do with him. It has primarily to do with him. 1 

made it abundantly plain in thej tonrsc of my speech that I did.not 
make an appeal to him on the basis of the resolution of 1931, bat that 
my appeal was made to • him independently of that resolution, and that 
I wanted him to join hands with me investigating the facts, and 
Dying to devise some method of solving this problem, which be probably 
thinks insoluble, but which does not appear to me to be insoluble. 
Again, be referred to Mr. Fastn, and the prejudice he has caused. I 
have already said what I felt about Mr. Sastri, and I do not want to 
say anything more, if Mr. Ssstri’s fault was that he pleaded for bis 
countrymen in the Dominions then it is a fault. which can reasonably 
be found with the 320 millions of bis countrymen, 

A Misconception, 

Now 1 will come to one particular portion of the speech, which 
struck me as based on an entire misconception, legal and constitutional, 
T bat is lie question of citizenship. Be said that India was the only 
co unity which probably claimed all j olillcal rights merely from the 
fact (hat Indians were British citizens. Let me warn him that India 
is net the only country which holds that view. There are ether coun¬ 
tries which bold those views. Well, he absolutely confuseB territorial 
law with personal law. In otber words, his position, really, is this, 
that if in my own country I did not enjoy the full rights of citizenship, 
when I go to bis country, I must be under disabilities. I will put it 
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to General Smuts what mould have happened if an Irishman, before 
the new Constitution came into force, had gone from Ireland, and 
settled down in Natal, or any other part there, and was told that "be¬ 
cause you are not a free Nation within your own borders, you dare 
not claim those rights, although yon are qualified, according to our 
franchise law, to claim them,** There is an essential confusion in the 
position which General Smuts takes. 

Really, the fact of the matter is this, that you cannot, according to 

the modern taw of citizenship, and according to the latest development 

of thought on this subject, have two kinds of citizenship in the same 

Empire, a higher and a lower. When I go to your country, and I do 
satisfy the requirements of the law of franchise yon have no right to 
tell me that because I am an Indian subject of His Majesty, I shall not 
be entitled to exercise my Parliamentary rights. Therein lies the whole 
position that General Smuts has taken, and with regard to the dis¬ 
ability of Indians in the purchase of townlandB, and in respect of 
trade licenses and other things, General Smuts, as I said before, had 
not a word to say in his speech this morning. Therefore, the position 

remains this, that while 1 receive support, substantial and general, 
from Bis Majesty's Government and all the Dominion Prime Ministers, 
I have received no support from Genera! Smuts. On. the contrary, be 
hab expressed a desire that the resolution of 1921 should be repealed. 
I hope, for the reputation of this Conference, for the great reputation 
of the Dominion Prime Ministers, and for the reputation of Bis 
Majesty's Government, nothing of the kind will be done, and that 
though yon may tell my countrymen that the problem is undoubtedly 
a difficult one, I request you also to say that you are trying to discover 
the means of solving it. If yon will do that, you will change our 
attitude with regard to Imperial questions. 

Repatriation from B. Africa. 

There is only one more remark I will mate with regard to General 
Smuts' speech. He referred to the desire for repatriation, and the 
advice of Mr. Andrews., Let me tell you that if anyone understands 
Mr. Andrews or knows him intimately, I do. There are hundreds of 
thousands of my countrymen in South Africa, who cannot speak their 
mother tongue. They have settled there. Their fathers havo settled 
there, and it is very ea6y to understand how difficult they wilt find it 
to leave a land in which they and their fathers and giandfal-bers have 
lived. It is for those reasons that Mr. Andrews advised, and it is for 
those reasons that I should advise them, not to leave that country, but 
fight their battles until their position was recognised some day or other 
as that of equal oitizens, , 

General Smuts said that as a British subject I could not claim 
that this problem would pass from the stage of a domestic problem to 
that of a foreign problem. He misunderstood me, ■ It ■ is not difficult 
to foresee a stage being reached when even the Government of India, 
which he haB attacked over its attitude in regard to Kenya, but which 
I must admire for the very sane attitude which it did take, may find 
it necessary to appeal to His Majesty’s Government, and say that 
"one part of the Empire is standing against the other, and it is for 
you and His Majesty’s Government now to treat this problem inside 
your own Commonwealth as you would deal with a problem of foreign 
policy.” That is what 1 meant, and I do anticipate a stage like that 
bring reached at no distant date, in 60 far as the relations of India 
with South Africa are- concerned, • 
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Lastly, I will paw on to what my friend, Ur, Desmond Fitzgerald, 
said. No one would be more happy or contented than myself if he 
could help me to get Self-Government for India to-day, but that is a 
matter between ns and His Majesty’s Government. I see no reaeon, 
however, why, until we get complete Self-Government in India, we 

should be treated on a lower footing in King George’s Empire. Out¬ 
side India, we have a strong sentiment on that point, and there can be 
no weakening in that sentiment so far as I am concerned, and so far 
aa my fellow-countrymen are concerned. There is no one who be¬ 

lieves more strongly than I do, or is working harder than I, to win 
Self-Government for India, and God willing, 1 do hope to win it, not¬ 
withstanding any doubts that may be entertained by Members of Hia 
Majesty's Government. Bat I will not allow those considerations to 
affect my position in regard to the 6 tatns of Indians overseas. 

Suppose we get Dominion Self-Government to-morrow in India, the 
problem will still have to be faced. Therefore let ns not mix up the 
two. I Bhonid be very glad, indeed, if the Conference would endorse a 
resolution in favor of Self-Government, but I want them to endorse a 
resolution also in regard to Indians and their position overseas. I 

most also thank Mr. Warren for the support he has given me. 

Only one word remains for me to say. When I moved that re¬ 

solution, I perhaps did not make it quite clear that I was moving 
it. I merely said: “ My resolution is as follows.” 1 wish the Con¬ 
ference to understand that 1 definitely moved that resolution. I have 
already said that 1 am open to argument with regard to the phraseo¬ 
logy of it, so long as the substance remains, and so long as Kenya 

finds a place therein. That is a matter which lies between me and 
the Colonial Office, and could be sent np to you iater on. But 1 do 
wish to move that resolution, and I beg yotur support. At any rate, 
1 am entitled to ask for the support ol the general idea embodied in 

that resoirtion. I do wish it to be understood that as far as I am 

concerned, 1 stand by the resolution of 1321, and the principle of equ¬ 
ality. I do not wish to put any larger interpretation on the resolution 
than is justified or just, but do not let me give yon the impression 
that there is any weakening on my part so far as the resolution of 11)21 
is concerned, or so far as the supplementary resolution which 1 had 
the honor to pot before you to Wednesday last is concerned. I thank 
you. Mr. Prime Minister, and all other Prime Ministers.' 

LORD PEEL’S REPLY. 

Lord PEEL said: 1 desire to thank moat sincerely the Mem¬ 

bers of the Conferooce for the very cordial and sympathetic way In 
which they have received our proposals about the position of Indians 
in the Empire. I thank them also for the high place they have as¬ 
signed to this question among Empire problems. I thank them for 
the complete grasp they have displayed of this difficult business, not 
as an isolated or local or Indian question, bnt its Imperial aspect, 
and am grateful to them for the complete frankness and fulness with 
which they have explained the views of those they represent. 

In opening this discussion, I explained that the intensity of feel¬ 
ing aroused in India was due to the opinion widely held there that 
tf'e disabilities, of Indians were based on color, and were badgeB -of 
racial inferiority. 1 did not associate myself with that view. I be¬ 
lieved it to be a mistaken course. This discussion bad shown that I 
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was amply justified. Any impartial person reviewing the statements 

made will find it impossible to prove that any general ban is main* 
tained against Indians in the Empire, or that throughout the Empire 
they are placed in an inferior status, or again, that suoh disabilities 

they may suffer from are based on color or racial grounds. The Duke 

of Devonshire has shown that in West-Indian Colonies, British 
Guiana, Jamaica and Trinidad, Indians enjoy the same rights as other 
British subjects. The same, I believe, is true in Ceylon and Mauri, 
tins. Mr, Mackenzie Sing has told ns that in eight out of nine Pro¬ 

vinces in Canada, Indians enjoys foil .rights of oitizenship. If. in one 
Province, there are exceptions to the general rule, these exceptions arc 
based, not on color distinction, bat on rather complicated social and 
political considerations. Mr. Bruce has told us that representatives of 
every shade of political thought in Australia have shown sympathy 
with the claim that lawfully domiciled Indians should enjoy fall citizen 
rights. He believes that Australian pablic opinion is ready to welcome, 
as far as the position of domiciled Indians is concerned, any measure 
which is conceived in the interests of the Empire as a whole. Glen. 
Smuts said; “ It is not a question of color, it is a different question, 
it is a case of a small civilisation, a small community, finding itself in 
danger of being overwhelmed by a much older and powerful' civilisation. 
It is economic competition from people who have entirely different 
standards and view points from ourselves." The same sentiments 

have been expressed by representatives of other Dominions, notably 
Mr. Massey. These opinions are bo remarkably similar in tone, that 
thia great body of Empire statesmen must surely bring conviction 

and comfort to any Indian whose feelings may have been injured or 
whose sense of dignity has been, impaired by the contrary view. Let 

their suspicions and doubts be allayed by these declarations of Em¬ 

pire leaders, sent ont to the world from this Conference. 

Let me now consider whether any action should be taken on the 
definite proposals placed before the Conference by my colleague, Sir 
T. B. Sapru. He was not concerned, nor was the delegation con¬ 

cerned bo much with his complete proposals as with the attitude that 
would be taken up by the Prime Ministers in their different Domi- 
ions on tbiB subject. I consider the position of Indians within the 
Empire has been most notably advanced in this Conference. Mr. 

Bruce has stated that he thinks any farther enquiry unnecessary, bat 
that, on his return to Australia, he wilt consult his colleagues, and 

see what action can be taken. Mr. Mackenzie King has re-affirmed 
his statement about the revision of the Federal law, and he is quite 
willing, if it is thought desirable, for a Delegation to come to Canada 
and to appoint a group to meet and oonfer with Bach a Delegation. 

1 rather gather, however, that passing this particular resolution 
might not necessarily assist in obtaining the result we desire. General 
Smuts, I am afraid, will not be able to support the resolution. He, 
it 1 b true, did not support the resolution of 1921. I should like to 

ssy, I do not rest my case entirely on that resolution. If there had 
been no resolution of 1921, this problem would still be urgent and 
pressing. Tbe resolution of 1921 stands, but I rest my case not merely 
upon a formula, but npon the broad equities of the case, and an 
appeal for justice and Imperial unity. I am quite aware of the diffi¬ 
culties of South Africa, but I hope that General Smuts, when he re¬ 
turns, while alive to his own difficulties, will retain a vivid conscious¬ 
ness of our own difficulties. It has been said that the Empire Con- 
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ference should be unanimous in its resolution. I think, if this resolution 
is pressed, some members might be disposed not to vote for it, 

not because they do not sympathise with the end to be attained, but 

because they think this particular means either unnecessary or per¬ 
haps not desirable. Such a vote, therefore, might create a totally 
faiM impression in India of the real situation. I ask my friend. Sir 

T. B. Sapru, whether he might not consider it advisablo not to press 

his resolution, but I am very anxious that it should be made quite 
plain in India what are the' results that have been attained. I think, 
it would be most valuable if a short note could be added to the re¬ 
port of the Conference showing clearly what are the practical results 
of this discussion, and what India has gained. 


THE PRIME MINISTER’S REPLY 

Mr. BALDWIN said: After what has been said on behalf of 
the Dominion, and by the Duke of Devonshire on behalf of the Bri¬ 
tish Government, I have little to add. I should like, first of all, to 
read to the Conference a statement which has been drawn up as a 
result of informal discussions sines onr last meeting, It sets nut for 
inclusions in tbe records of the Conference the result of Sir T. B. 
Sapru’s proposal as far as it relates to the Colonies and Protectorates. 
The Statement is as follows; 

“ The Secretary of State for the Colonies, on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government,, cordially accepted the proposal of Sir T. B. 
Sapru, that there ehonld be full consultation and discussion between 
the Secretary of State for tbe Colonies and a Committee appointed by 
the Government of India upon all questions affecting British Indians 
domiciled in British Colonies and Protectorates and Mandated terri¬ 
tories. At the same time, the Duke was careful to explain that be¬ 
fore decisions were taken as a result of discussion with the Committee, 
consultation with local Colonial Governments concerned, and in some 
cases, local enquiry, would be necessary. Further, while welcoming 
the proposal, the Duke of Devonshire reminded the Conference that 
His Majesty's Government recently had come to certain decisions as 
to Kenya, which represented, in their considered view, the very best 
that oonld be done in all the circumstances. While he saw no pros¬ 
pect of these decisions being modified, he would give careful atten¬ 
tion to inch representations as the Committee apointed by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India might desire to make to him. Sir Tej Bahadur 

Sapru, while taking note of the above statement of the Duke, desired 
to make it plain that the recent Kenya decision could not be ac¬ 
cepted as final by tbe people of India.” 

I am glad to think that on this occasion, we have been able to 
arrange for speeches made at this table to be published. This con¬ 
stitutes a departure from the procedure at the 1921 Conference, when 
only the resolution, which has been quoted here more t han once, was 
made public. We 0 fa 9 .ll, of course, include a brief summary of 

the proceedings when a report on the work of the Conference 
comes to be prfepared. I hope, the Indian Delegation will 

feftlj u I feel, that the discussions we have had on this 

subject hare been most helpful and encouraging. There has not 
merely been good-will and an earnest attempt to inert India’s wishes 
*• fax ns varying political arid economic circumstances in different 
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parts of the Empire permit, but we c&u record quite definite re¬ 
sults. These are due to the growing sense of partnership among 
all the many peoples and races who owe common allegiance to the 
Crown. It is this sense of partnership, which I should Tike to stress. 
India’s value to the Empire and the Empire’s value to India are 
becoming everyday more clearly seen. The British Commonwealth of 
Nations rests upon no narrow basis. It is the greatest association 
known to the world of many races hound together ever more .inti¬ 
mately by common interests and the mutual desire to help each other. 
Here, at these Conferences, we can, with full freedom, learn each 
other’s problems* each, other’s point of view, and India can, I am 
sure, feel that the magnitude of her share in our common partnership 
and of her contribution to the commonweal, is being realised in increas¬ 
ing measure. I am confident that Members of the Conference who 
have spoken for India will feel, both from the manner in which 
their representations have been received, and from the actual results 
achieved, that mutual goodwill can, and does help each and all of 
ns to solve our common problems. I think .the Conference, as a whole, 
can congratulate itself on what has been effected. 

Sir T. B. SAPRU said: “ Before the Conference leaves this very 
important subject, I desire to take up just two minutes of your 
time in making my own position quite clear. I am completely satisfied 
with the kindness of my colleagues from the Dominions. I am sure, 
Indians throughout the Empire will derive new hopes and encourage¬ 
ment from their attitude. This, of course, does not apply to South 
Africa, regarding which country I had my say on Monday last. As 
regards the Colonial Office, I am very glad to notice that the Com¬ 
mittee to he appointed as I suggested, is not to be restricted in scope 
to certain specified Colonies. To me, os an Indian, it is of course 
disappointing that the Duke { speaking last Monday, saw no prospect 
of modifying the Kenya decisions, which,' as I have already made clear, 
can never be accepted in India, but his agreement with the principle 
of my scheme, and his consent to give careful attention to such repre¬ 
sentations as the Committee may lay before him, inspires me with the 
hope that the door is not barred, and that the Colonial Office may be 
shown the way to an acceptable solution. I shall recommend those 
with whom I have any influence both in India and elsewhere, to work 
through this Committee to obtain amelioration of such conditions as 
they and every Indian regard as incompatible with our National dig¬ 
nity, and with our position as equal subjects in the Empire of our 
common sovereign. 

May I here just also refer to an expression of opinion made by 
Lord Peel to-day with regard to the resolution that I intended to 
move on the last occasion? I thoroughly appreciate the advice that 
has been given to me to-day by Lord Peel. I have noted with 
great pleasure the spirit of cordiality shown by my colleagues from 
.all over the Empire, except Gen. Smuts. I take their speeches as 
very encouraging, and I note that what I wanted really has been 
achieved, namely that they recognise the character of the resolu¬ 
tion of 1921, that they have given me the hope that they would do 
something material to achieve the end we have in view, namely, the 
accomplishment of the principle of equality. Most of them have 
accepted my suggestions about the Committees. Mr. Bruce thinks 
that he can do without a Committee. As I said on a former occa¬ 
sion, so much more honorable and creditable to him and to his country. 

28 
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It is because I have this support from Dominion Prime Ministers, 
excepting one against, that I think it is unnecessary for me to move 
Buy resolution formally. 

Lastly, will you allow me to say one word about Lord Peel? 
Throughout the anxious days I have had to spend upon this ques¬ 
tion within the last week, I received nothing but unreserved support 
and encouragement from him, and I am sure that when my country¬ 
men come to know how strongly he stood by me, they will realise 
that not only the Government of India and the great statesman who 
presides over that country have identified themselves with our National 
sentiment, hut that the Secretary of State has also done the same. 
May I thank you, Sir, on behalf of myself, and those whom I repre¬ 
sent? 


MAHARAJA OF ALWAR. 

The MAHARAJA OF ALWAR stated: In this world of ours, a 
great deal if not everything, depends on how far, and how we are 
able to control our human nature, and in what channels we can guide 
it in order to achieve successful results. It is easy enough to see 
dark patches, to brood over difficulties, exaggerate and enlarge upon 
them. They will be overcome with remorse, repentance or despair, 
hut history teaches us the great lesson that the eWorld advances, 
and does not recede. When, without deluding ourselves, we are 
able to buckle our determination to throw our vision beyond the 
clouds on to a silver lining, humanity, after all, behind which shines' 
the radiance of Godhead, is not so black as our imaginations, our 
unfulfilled desires and hopes are likely, sometimes, to paint it. Stone 
upon stone can steadily be built into the edifice with single-hearted 
purpose, and with help, to cement onr goodwill and toleration. I con¬ 
ceive, our Conference of Members of the British Empire has assembled 
in order to shed light over dark patches, and exercise onr determina¬ 
tion, subscribing onr quota to solve difficult proJ>lea(i, and instead 
of hypnotising ourselves with pessimism, enable us to look ahead to 
the dawn which must invariably follow the night. 

India did not figure on the agenda of onr Conference when we 
assembled, but as an Indian, I thank the Prime Minister and the 
British Government for having agreed to our suggestion to set aside 
a day for discussion of the important problem or Indians overseas. 
We owe acknowledgments to you by letting the discussion to extend 
to a much longer time than was originally conceived, in order to 

f ive everyone an opportunity to unburqen his mind, and put forward 
is points of view. In my own personal capacity, I said at the 
commencement of the Conference that, rightly or wronglv, and I 
believe rightly, I came with the determination of sinking differences, 
giving co-operation and goodwill, and I am happy to be able to 
acknowledge to-day that during our discussions, we round a full mea¬ 
sure thereof, I thank the Prime .Minister of Canada for having 
given a very welcome lead in viewing onr problem relating to his 
Dominion from a broad point of view. On behalf of my Order, I 
thank Mr. Bruce for the sympathy, and the Prime Ministers of New 
Zealand and Newfoundland for their very warm and cordial support 
to India, as it related to their Dominions. From Ireland came a 
very warm-hearted response towards their fellow citizens of the Empire 
in my country. 
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MAHARAJA OP ALWAR. 

Gbn. Smuts’ Invitation. 

1 hope, I may even thank General Smuts for such kind references 
as he made to my countrymen. I thank him for extending to me 
personally an invitation to come to South Africa to see for myself the 
problems and difficulties that exist. , I sincerely hope that I may 
be able to accept his very kind invitation. I almost wish that I 
was going bock with him to his country, but at the present moment, 
this is not feasible, but that invitation will certainly not pass into 
oblivion, but remain in a tender corner of my heart and I hope, for 
the sake of my country, I may be able to respond to it at no very 
distant date. I make it clear, however, that I should like to come 
in a personal capacity, not as a representative of my country, or my 
Order, for that is the best way to enhance my own personal knowledge 
ef the difficulties that exist, and understand the problems that 
exist in that country, which are perhaps the main cause of the 
whole question having come up so prominently. Gen. Smuts 
will appreciate, however, that although I may deprive myself 
of the pleasure of coming as a representative, I shall still come 
as an Indian and os one in whose heart these questions un- 
donbtedlv rankle, but who. for^ his personal satisfaction, and 
if he can be of any use and is desired to be of any use to his coun¬ 
try, will be able to do so, while at the same time keeping in mind 
the broader view of trying fully to appreciate the difficulties that 
exist on different sides. 

Now, what is the position of Indians overseas as we see it to-day, 
if you look on the bright side? Mr. Mackenzie King told us that 
in Canada there are eight provinces in which no legal disability exists 
with regard to Indians, and where, I understand, they have equal 
rights of franchise. 

S Hr. Mackenzie King interposed that there were nine divisions 
ioh they- had no legal disabilities. There is political disability 
in one. That is all.j 

The Maharaja of Alwar continued: In Australia, although 
domiciled Indians omount only to about two thousand, we have tno 
promise of the Australian Premier that they will be treated sympathe¬ 
tically, and that this question has been the subject of considerable 
public discussion, and the representatives of every shade of political 
thought have Bhown sympathy with the claim that lawfully domiciled 
Indians, should enjoy full citizenship rights, and, Anally,' that so far as 
the position of Indians domiciled in Australia is concerned, any mea¬ 
sure which is conceived in the interests of the Umpire as a, whole wonld 
he..welcome. In New Zealand the number of Indians is small, but 
the spirit which recognises no difference of race, color or creed, is 
indeed one that should inspire not only our admiration, but also our 
gratitude, and the Prime Minister of New Zealand has told us they 
will give Indian residents privileges which,are enjoyed by the people 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, and that, there is practically no difference 
between them. It is of happy augury to hear words come out of 
the mouth of this responsible statesman, that the aboriginal tribes of 
New Zealand are in exactly the same position as European residents, 
and that they have the same privileges in Parliamentary and local 
affairs. In Newfoundland, the humber of Indians is smaller still, 
but we are glad to see the same spirit prevailing there as in New 
Zealand. In Ireland, the problem does not arise but we, nevertheless 
appreciate and welcome the sentiments expressed by its represen- 
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tatives. In South Africa, General Smuts has told us that in the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the Cape Province, Indians are exactly on 
the same footing as whites, and have the franchise. Gen. Smuts has, 
hinted that in the Transvaal and the Free State the franchise was not 
laid down by South Africa, but by the British Government. 

And now, after the Dominions, I come to the Colonies. His. 
Grace the Colonial Secretary has tola us that so far as British Colonies 
and Protectorates are concerned, and in West Indian Colonies, British- 
Indians are under no political or legal disability. This includes 
British Guiana, Trinidad, and Jamaica, where there is a considerable 
Indian population. In Ceylon, qualified British Indians will be eligible 
for the franchise in the same way as other British subjects. In 
Mauritius, there is no distinction between Indians and other British 
subjects. As regards eligibility for franchise in East Africa, there 
is no restriction on the number or race of unofficial members who 
may be nominated to the Councils. 

Now, gentlemen, I have to say this, that I know that some people 
who read what I have said so far may consider that I have spoken 
empty platitudes, and that in doing bo, I am seeking favors or honor., 
How far that vision is from my mind it is unnecessary to state, but 
if looking on the bright side of things is wrong in appreciating facts 
that are already before us, then £ gladly stand open to the charge, 
and have no bones of contention; but the primary reason why I have 
taken up your time in emphasising these facts is in order to condense 
what I nave already said, that the whole British Empire is not such 
a dark patch for our countrymen os some would like to believe, and 
that there is much ground to improve the situation by showing our 
goodwill and co-operation. This does not mean that I do not appre¬ 
ciate the difficulties which lie, and they do lie. It is not difficult for 
human nature to bite or sting, but those are qualities which do not 
appeal to me in such an atmosphere as this. Difficulties that exist 
with regard to Indians overseas exist, I know, and all know, in 
British Columbia, in Canada, in Natal, in South Africa, and 
have reached a climax in Kenya. In British Columbia, Mr. 
Mackenzie King told us very frankly that it was a question 
of Provincial franchise, where the Federal Franchise Act sup¬ 
ports it, which places Indians in a position of disability. In British 
Columbia, Mr. Mackenzie King told ns very frankly that it was 
a question of Provincial franchise, where the Federal Franchise Act 
supports it, which places Indians in a position of disability. In British 
Columbia, we are told the problem is not a racial one, but an economic 
one, and that Mr. Mackenzie King welcomes the proposition made 
oy Sir T. B. Sapru for a Committee to go to C&naaa to discuss the 
question with his Government. Responsible statesmen of Canada 
have been good enough to say that they welcomed Mr. Sastri, and gave 
him full opportunity to speak and confer with any persons he might 
wish, in order to meet the difficulty, and finally, that when the 
Federal Law comes up for revision, Canada will take care to see that 
Parliament is informed of India’s wishes. We sincerely hope that 
they will pay very favourable consideration to this important point. 

Regarding our people in Natal, Gen. Smuts, equally candidly, 
explained that if he gave Indians the right of franchise and equality, 
it could not then be withheld from the Native population of South 
Africa, and would, under the circumstances, flood this portion of the 
country and demolish the work of 200 years of white settlers. This 
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is indeed a potent argument, and I appreciate the difficulties, but the 
question as regards Natal, as also of other places, where such disabili¬ 
ties exist, does not hinge on future migrations for flooding his country, 
for, with right understanding, I believe^ the Government of India’s 
co-operation can be achieved to solve this difficulty. But the ques¬ 
tion is with regard to Indian settlers who have lived in Natal and 
who have invested their property and settled there for several genera¬ 
tions. Is it likely that, without the franchise, laws will be passed 
by those who possess the franchise to oust Indians from their rightful 
heritage since they went to that country under the British flag as. 
peaceful settlers? Gen. Smuts gave the assurance in answer to my 
question, that Indians would have full rights of citizenship, and the 
only question concerned was with regard to franchise. I hope, South 
Africa will give this question favorable consideration, not from the 
local, but from the Imperial point of view, in order to see that no 
disabilities exist which would hamper the peaceful existence of my 
countrymen there. It would indeed be useful to advance in concilia¬ 
tory methods if General Smuts could see his way to asking his Parlia¬ 
ment to welcome our Committee to go there from India in order to 
discuss frankly and candidly, and if necessary, quietly, the whole 
problem as it affects India. 

Now, I come to Kenya, I believe, from what I am informed, and 
from what I have seen myself, that no question of Indians overseas 
agitates their minds and gives them more feeling of racial discrimina¬ 
tion and loss of self-respect than the status of Indians in Kenya. I 
believe, it is mainly due to the fact that, while it has been asserted 
by previous Imperial Conferences that the Dominions have the right 
to settle their own populations, Kenya is not a Self-Governing 
Dominion, but a Crown Colony administered by the British Govern¬ 
ment. It is to the British Government, therefore, that Indians look 
to Bee that their position, which ha3 already become very awkward in 
Kenya by a minority of White settlers having been given a majority of 
votes, is not further jeopardised, and that they are not placed under 
disabilities by laws being passed by the majority segregating them, or 
eventually ousting them from the positions in wnich they have invested 
money in the country. I understand, and if I am wrong I hope I will 
be corrected, that His Grace at present holding charge of the Colonial 
Office has been good enough to agree that the Committee of India 
would be welcomed to discuss with him the whole problem and that- 
the entire question will bo fully and sympathetically considered by the 
Imperial Government from the points of view put forward by the 
Indian Committee. May I-thank His Grace and through him, the 
British Government, for this assurance, and earnestly hope that the 
final results will be an advance on the present situation to give cause 
for my countrymen to be grateful for assistance on this important 
problem of Indians overseas? 

Maharaja’s Position as Delegate. 

I have little more to say, but I wish to add this, that my position 
as a delegate from India is likely to be misunderstood in some quarters 
even in India. Therefore, I would like to make it clear. I do 
not come here as an elected or selected representative of British India. 

I have not even been elected or selected by my brother Princes, or 
have their mandate. I think, you know tf-at I am not an employee 
of the British Government. But in accordance with past precedent, 

I come here an a nominated representative of the Indian Princes, 
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and have been invited to work here by the Government of India and 
the Secretary of State. But although I carry no mandate for what 
I say for my Order, I nevertheless happen to he one of them. I am 
an Indian. I belong to a family who have been loyal and faithful 
allies of the Crown and its Government. I have, therefore, primarily 
expressed my own views, but I hope also, what I feel to be the views 
of my Order, and my countrymen, or at least of some of them. 

I much appreciated the compliment of having been asked to 
work on this Conference, but for the sake of my country. I hope 
my successor at the next one will be even more fortunate in being 
elected by my Order to come to this distinguished gathering in con¬ 
sultation with and with the approval of the Viceroy and the Secretary 
of State. I should welcome, indeed, if our member for two-thirds of 
India should be privileged to enjoy the same position, but on this 
topic, I will not attempt to speak, as it is outside my purview, and 
because I would be charged with treading on ground on which angels 
fear to go. 

Now, in conclusion, I say this, that the whole question of Indians 
overseas is, we are told, in many places, an economic problem, but 
it is not a racial one, to impress upon anyone the inferiority of any 
particular race. I, at any rate, welcome that sentiment, and feel 
now that this goodwill and co-operation is prevailing on all sides, that 
the whole of this difficult problem will be set at rest, and the earlier 
the better, within the domains of possibilities, so that India can 
turn her mind towards her own domestic problems, and work out 
her salvation to be a loyal and an integral part of the British Empire. 

In conclusion, may I thank the Dominion Premiers for the words 
that have fallen from their lips, one of whom said that he certainly 
desired to see India go ahead, and that the 1921 Resolution passed 
by the previous Conference is regarded as a pledge which all con¬ 
cerned seem anxious to fulfil and uphold? Mr. Prime Minister and 
gentlemen, I thank you, one and all, for having created in this r'oom 
that favorable atmosphere towards my country which, I hope, will 
soon bear practical tangible results, not only for the sake of the 
British Empire, but for the sake of one-fifth of the human race. 
Mr. Harvey, in giving his views recently when Lord Curzon presided, 
said, “ We have preferred settlement to argument.” That exactly 
sums up my conclusion, and I hope I may Be permitted to express 
my final sentiments. Although it is in poetry, I think the words 
exactly express my views: 

“ Wb;at, then, shall he the guerdon, 

A great and priceless burden. 

Of tautening up our grand old Empire’s chain, 
ft shall be for us the glory 
To prove in full tbe story 
Our Brotherhood does not exist in vain, 

Don’t criticise and grumble. 

Don’t sneer at every stumble,' 

Let each one try ana see the other’s aim 
And if at first we fail 
To hear the friendly hail 
Let us bear in mind the birthright of our slain. 

Let them well pull together, 

Rose and wattle, maple and heather. 
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DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 

Our own bright Star is rising with the mom. 

Aye, let’s sail the ship together. 

Through storm and stress of weather, 

Onward, even onward, to the dawn.” 

Implications of Bn. Citizenship. 

The DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE regretted that the Home Secretary 
was unable to be present, but as a statement had been circulated to au 
the Colonies which would be eventually published, he would like to 
make the following observations on his behalf. “ The interesting 
and frank discussion has brought out in high relief the distinctive 
characteristics of the British. Empire or the Commonwealth, namely, 
the essential unity for attaining realisation in varying and independ¬ 
ent methods and practices under a great variety of conditions. At 
the core lies the vital principle of a common British Nationality, on 
which the representatives of India have justly and eloquently laid 
great stress, and which finds expression in Gen. Smuts’ words. 
Common kingship is the binding link between the parts of the Empire. 
It is not inconsistent with the principle, as has always been recog¬ 
nised, that every part of the Empire is free to settle its own domestic 
concerns, including questions with regard to rights to he enjoyed by 
any persons or classes of persons within its territory. In considering 
the problems arising out of this right or freedom, it is important 
not to confuse the issue by any ambiguous use of such words as 
“ Citizen ” or “ Citizenship.” If those words are used, as they 
rightly may he, as having local significance, and connoting the status 
or right which it is within the power of any Self-Governing Dominion 
to confer on persons within its territory, they should not at the same 
time be used as though 'they are almost synoymous with an Imperial 
conception of Nationality. Imperial Nationality is one and indivi¬ 
sible j local citizenship and the Tights and privileges attached to it may 
be diverse. If we keep these two conceptions clearly in our minds, 
it ought to he possible, despite difficulties in detail and practice, 
to maintain the principle of action consistent with Imperial Unity and 
Local Autonomy.” 

Gen. Smuts on Bb. Citizenship A Memobandum. 

General Smuts, in a memorandum to the. Conference,, states that 
the Indian claim to equal franchise rights in the Empire,. outside 
India, are due to a misconception of the nature of British citizenship, 
arising from the assumption that all subjects of the King are equal 
from which it is claimed that a British subject, on migration to 
another part of the Empire, where British subjects enjoy full political 
rights, should be entitled, automatically, to enjoy these.rights. This 
assumption is wrong. There is no equality of British citizenship 
throughout the Empire. British citizenship is hound to be even 
more variable in future than in the past.- EacE constituent part 
of the Empire would settle for itself the nature of its .citizenship. 
Hence, Indians going to Canada would not be entitled to claim eaual 
political rights with other citizens of Canada, any more than 
Canadians going to India or Australia. 
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The Natal Ordinances. 

We reproduce below the text of the Draft Ordinances affecting 
the Indian community proposed to be introduced in the Provincial 
Council and published for general information in the “Natal Provin¬ 
cial Gazette” dated 15 th March 

“To amend the Laws relating to the grant of licences to Whole¬ 
sale and Retail Dealers in Rural Districts. 

Be it enacted by th$ Provincial Council of the Province of Natal, 
as follows:— 

1. This Ordinance may he cited as “The Rural Dealers Licensing 
Law Amendment Ordinance, 1933,” and shall come into force on the 
1st day of November, 1923. 

2. This Ordinance shall extend to so much of the Province as 
lies outside the boundaries of Boroughs and Local Townships and none 
of its provisions, and no repeal or amendment of any existing law 
herein contained, shall apply to or affect Boroughs or Local Townships. 

3. The expression “The Administrator” as used in this Ordinance 
means the Administrator acting under the authority of the Executive 
Committee. “Licence” means any licence to which Act No. 18, 1897, 
applies, and includes the transfer or renewal of a licence. 

4. Rural Licensing Boards for hearing and determining applica¬ 
tions for licences shall De constituted in each country throughout the 
Province, save as is provided in regard to the territory of Zulul&nd 
and in regard to the combination of counties or the creation of areas. 
The Northern Districts as defined in Natal Act No- 1 of 1903, shall 
for the purposes of this Ordinance be constituted as one county. • 

One such Board may be constituted for a county or combined 
counties, or Boards may be appointed for different parts of a county. 

5. (1) The Administrator may divide any county or any other 
area previously served by one Incensing Board into two or more areas, 
or combine two or more such areas contained in any one county, and 
may appoint fresh boards for the newly defined areas. In either case 
the existing Boards shall he dissolved as from the date fixed for the 
establishment of the new areas. 

(3) The Administrator may also alter the boundaries of any. exist¬ 
ing areas, and it shall be in his discretion according to the circnm- 
stances to dissolve the existing Boards and appoint new ones or to 
allocate the existing Boards to the altered areas. 

Licensing Boabds. 

6. (1) Each Licensing Board shall consist of a Chairman and four 
other piembers appointed by the Administrator. 

(2) No person shall be qualified for appointment as a member of 
a Licensing Board unless he is a resident owner or renter of a. honse 
or land in the county or area and is enrolled as a voter for Parliament. 

» . (1) Licensing Boards shall be appointed for successive terms 

of 3 years. 
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(2) When a vacancy occurs through the resignation of a member 
or otherwise, 'the Administrator shall appoint a qualified person to 
fill the vacancy till the end of the current term. 

(3) Should a member he unable to attend a meeting or be rescued 
or otherwise disqualified from sitting upon any application, the Admi¬ 
nistrator may, without obtaining the authority or the Executive Com¬ 
mittee, appoint any person to act in his place. 

8. All appointments of Rural Licensing Boards, with the names 
of the Chairman and their members; all appointments made to full 
vacancies: the creation of all areas, and a description, of the bound¬ 
aries of all new or altered areas (unless such an area includes an en¬ 
tire county) shall be published in the “ Provincial Gazette, with a 
notification of the date on which anything so done is to take effect, 
and such publication shall for all purposes he sufficient proof of the 
matters notified. 

9. (1) The Boards shall meet as often as may be required for the 
despatch of business. 

2. A meeting shall he duly constituted by a quorum of four mem¬ 
bers, notwithstanding that owing to a vacancy the Board may not at 
the time he folly constituted. 

3. In the absence of the Chairman a member may be chosen by 
those present to act as Chairman. 

4. No member shall sit upon any case in which he is directly or 
indirectly interested, or if an applicant or objector is his tenant of 
employee of his firm or partner, or if the premises in ques¬ 
tion are upon or within five miles from any premises lioensed under 
Act No. 18, 1897, owned or occupied by him or his firm or partner. 

6. The decision of the majority of the members present shall he 
the decision of the Board, but in the event of an equal division the 
decision of the Chairman shall be that of the Board. 

10. Sections 4, 6 and 6 of Act No, 18, 1897; Section 2 of Act 
No. 22, 1909; and Sections 6 and 7 of Ordinance No. 6 of 1916, in 
bo far as they relate to any area or any case to which this Ordinance 
applies, shall cease to have effect, save so far as may be required for 
the proper construction of Section 22 of this Or dina nce. 

Powers op Boards. 

11. (1) Every Rural Licensing Board shall, within the area for 
which it is appointed, have a discre ion to refuse a wholesale or re¬ 
tail licence on any of the following grounds:— 

(1) That the premises in respect of which the licence is applied 
for are not suitable; 

(2) That the class of business proposed to be carried on in such 
premises is not suited to the locality in which the business is to be 
carried on; 

(3) That the applicant is not a fit and proper person to hold 
Buch a licence or carry on such a business. 

(4) A Rural Licensing Board hearing any application for the 
grant, transfer or renewal of a licence shall record any evidence 
given for or against the application, and, where the application is 
refused, the reasons for the refusal. 
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(5) Subject to the provisions of Section 12 of this Ordinance, the 
decision of a Rural Licensing Board, or of the majority of its mem* 
bars, on any application made to it for a licence' or for the transfer 
of a licence shall be final and not be liable to reversal or alteration 
by any Court of law. 

12. (1) Any person whose application for a licence has been 
refused by a Rural Licensing Board on the ground that the appli¬ 
cant is not a fit and proper person to hold the licence applied for or 
to carry on the proposed business, and any person whose application 
for the renewal of a licence has for any reason been refused by a 
Rural L ic ensing Board, shall have a right of appeal from the decision 
to a Board of Appeal, to be known as the Rural Licensing Board of 
Appeal, which shall be appointed by the Administrator for the whole 
Province or for any specific part of the Province. 

(2) A Rural Licensing Board of Appeal shall consist of three per¬ 
sons, one of whom shall be designated by the Administrator as Chair¬ 
man. The qualifications of members of the Board, their tenure of 
office, their remuneration, the method of filling vacancies, and the pro¬ 
cedure of the Board Bhall be fixed by rules prescribed by the Adminis¬ 
trator. 

(3) The decision of a Rural Licensing Board of Appeal or of the 
majority of the members upon any matter brought before it shall, 
save as in Section 13 of this Ordinance is provided, be final and shall 
not be liable to reversal or alteration by any Court of law. 

13. It shall be competent for the applicant for the renewal of a 
licence, or for a person who has duly lodged an objection to such 
renewal, to appeal to the Provincial Division of the Supreme Court 
or a local division thereof against any decision given or appeal brought 
in the matter under Section 12 of this Ordinance, and the court 
may order that the renewal applied for be granted or that it be not 
granted, or may in any case remit the matter to the Rural Licensing 
Board or to the Rural Licensing Board of Appeal for re-hearing or 
re-oonsideration. 

14. Nothing in this Ordinance contained shall he deemed to limit 
the jurisdiction of any Division of the Supreme Court to set aside, on 
the grounds of irregularity or otherwise, the proceedings of any 
Rural Licensing Board or any Rural Licensing Board of Appeal. 

15. The references in Section 7 of Act No. 18, 1897, and in any 
other law to Licensing Officers and Licensing Boards shall for the 
purposes of licences to which this Ordinance applies, be construed as 
references to the Licensing Boards constituted under this Ordinance, 

16. The proviso of Section 5 (1) of Ordinance No. 6, 1916, is 
hereby repealed. 

17. All applications for lioences shall be addressed to the officer 
appointed for that purpose by the Administrator. 

18. Any persons resident within the area of the Board or within 
five miles from the premises sought to Be licensed, or owning or occu¬ 
pying similarly licensed premises within the same distance or any 
officer or ipember of a Police Force, may lodge objections and oppose 
any licence on compliance with the rules in that behalf. 

19. The Board may in authorising a licence direct it to be sus¬ 
pended for the erection or completion of buildings according to ap- 
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proved plans, with any modifications that may ha authorized, or pend¬ 
ing the execution of repairs or of any necessary alterations in the 
existing premises. 

20. If an application has been refused by a Rural Licensing 
Board no further application for a licence for the same premises 
may be brought till after the expiration of twelve months from the 
date of the application which has been refused. 

21. (1) No licence shall be issued unless and until its grant has 
been authorised by the Board. 

(2) Licenses shall be signed and issued by the Receivers of Re¬ 
venue upon a certificate from the proper officer that the licence has 
been approved. 

A suspended licence shall not be issued until the Chairman of 
the Board, or in his absence, another member on his behalf, certifies 
that the required conditions have- been complied with, nor, in the 
case of an appeal, till the appeal has been determined. 

22. The following words shall he added to Section 2 of Act 
No. 22, 1909:— 

< Any person^ alleging that sufficient notice of the application has 
not been given in terms of the rules, shall also, if ho would have been 
entitled to lodge objections, be entitled to apply to the Board for the 
application to be re-heard on proper notice. The Board may there¬ 
upon direct that its previous decision be suspended, and may upon the 
re-hearing decide upon the application ‘ denovo.' 

23. Subpoenas under Section 4 of Ordinance No. 6, 1916, may he 
signed by any member of a Licensing Board. 

24. The reference in Section 7 of Act No. 18, 1897, to the Insol¬ 
vency Law shall be altered to Section 139 of the Insolvency Act No. 
32, 1916, or any amendment thereof, as regards the keeping of pro¬ 
per books or- records in the English or Dutch language. 

25. The taxation of costs in terms of Section 5 (3) of Ordinance 
No. 6, 1916, shall be by such officer as the rules may direct. 

26. The rules under Act No. 18, 1897, may provide for matters 
of every kind incidental to the administration of this Ordinance. 


Such rules may Teauire the deposit of the licence money at the 
of application, and its return if the licence is refused. 

27. The territory known as the Province of Zululand .shall he 
excluded from the operation of this Ordinance in so far as it relates 
to Licensing Boards, references to which in other parts of this Ordi¬ 
nance shall accordingly be construed in relation to the existing licens¬ 
ing authorities. 


The Administrator may, however, by proclamation bring any part 
of Zululand not included, in the Native Rewrves 
of the clauses of the Ordinance relating to Licensing Boards,i?Jii 
on the taking effect of such proclamation, Licensing Boards shall 

he substituted for the pre-existing heraing ™ Sin/to 

nreclaimed Sections 4 and 6 of Act No. 31, 1905, being to 

that extent superseded for the purposes of licences coming under Act 
No. 18, 1897. 
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MR. HULETT’S DRAFT ORDINANCES. 

(Proposed to be introduced by Mr. G. H. Httlett, M.P.C.). 

«< To amend the Local Townships Law No. 11, 1881, in regard 
to the qualification of Voters in Townships.” 

Be it enacted by the Provincial Council of the Province of Natal, 
&s follows j — 

1. From and after the passing of this Ordinance no person shall 
be qualified to have his name entered on the Town Roll referred to in 
Section 7 of Law 11 of 1881 or to be a voter within the meaning 
of the said law who (not being of European origin,) is a native or 
descendant in the male line of natives of countries which have not, 
prior to the coining into force of the South Africa Act, 1909, pos¬ 
sessed elective representative institutions founded on the Parliamen¬ 
tary franchise, unless he has first obtained from the Governor-General- 
in-Council an order exempting him from the operation of this Ordi¬ 
nance. Provided that any person, who was on the Town Roll on the 

. First day of January, 1923, and who still possesses the qualification 
referred to in Section 7 of Law No. 11, 1881, shall continue to be 
enrolled as a voter. 

2. This Ordinance may be cited aa the “ Township Franchise 
Ordinance, 1923. 

( 2 ) 

(Proposed to bo introduced by Mr. G. H. Hulett, M.P.C.). 

“ To amend the Laws relating to the grant of Licences to Whole¬ 
sale and Retail Dealers in the Rural Districts of Natal.” 

The above Draft Ordinance is with the exception of section 5 
practically the same as the Administration’s Draft Ordinance on the 
same subject, save that sections 11, 12, 13 and 15 which appear in the 
Administration’s Ordinance are not in this Ordinance. Section 8 reads 

&S follows * rrr i 

6. Sections 4, 6 and 6 of Act No. 18, 1897, and Section 2 of Act 
No. 22, 1909,. in so far as they relate to any area or any case to which 
this Ordinance applies, and Sections 6 and 7 of Ordinance No. 6, 
1916, ore hereby repealed, and the following is enacted in lien there¬ 
of:— 

(1) Every Licensing Board constituted under this Ordinance shall, 
within the area for which it is appointed, have a discretion to issue 
or refuse a wholesale or retail licence. 

(2) A decision come to by such Licensing Board as to the issue 
or refusal of a licence shall not he liable to review reversal or altera¬ 
tion by any Court of law, save as in the next sub-section provided; 
but nothing in this section shall be deemed to limit the jurisdiction 
hither to possessed by any Division of the Supreme Court to set aside 
on the grounds of irregularity or otherwise the proceedings of any 
licensing body. 


(3) It shall be competent for the applicant for the renewal of a 
licence, or for a person who has duly lodged an objection to such re¬ 
newal, to appeal to the Provincial Division of the Supreme Court or 
a local division thereof against any decision given by a Licensing 
Board under this section, and the Court may order that the renewal 
applied for be granted or that it be not granted, or may In any case 
remit the case for hearing. 

The Court may also in its discretion award the costa of the appeal 
aagimt either of the parties thereto. 
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THE TOWNSHIP ORDINANCE. 

“ To amend the Local Township Law No. 11, 1881, in respect of 

the Be a it fi enicted°b7 the Provincial Council of the Province of Natal, 
as follows:— . _ 

1, The following words occuring in Section (7) of Law No. 11, 

entitling 
therefor 

“ every person who, being a British subject of the age of twenty* 
one years and upwards, is— 

(a) The owner of immovable property within the township of 
the value of £50 or more; or 

(b) The renter of immovable property within the township of 
the yearly value of £10 or more; or 

(c) Resident within the township and in receipt of an income, 
inclusive of allowances, equal to £8 per month, or £96 per annum, 
and who has made application in the prescribed manner: 

Provided always that no person shall, save as is specially except* 
ed, be qualified to be enrolled or to he a voter for a township who is 
unable, by reason of deficient education,' to read and write at least 
one of the official languages of the Union to the satisfaction of the 
"person preparing the Town Roll in terms of Section 7 of the Princi¬ 
pal Law, or, in case the Roll is prepared by the Local Board or an 
official thereof, .to the satisfaction of the Magistrate.” 

2. When two or more persons jointly own or rent any immov¬ 
able property within a township, each such person shall for the pur¬ 
poses of this Ordinance, be deemed to be the owner or renter of 
immovable property or the value corresponding to his share of the 
ownership, occupation or renting. 

(3) 

“ To grant Additional Powers to Town Councils and Local Boards 
in respect of the sale or lease of immovable property.” 

Be it enacted by the Provincial Council of the Province of Natal, 
as follows: — 


1881 . 

“ persons possessing within the township a qualification 
them to vote tor a member of the Legislative Council, 
are hereby repealed, and the following shall be substituted 


1. The Town Council of any Borough or the Local Board of 
any Township constituted under Law No. 11, 1881, in selling or leas¬ 
ing any immovable property belonging to the Borough or Township, 
may, with the consent of the Administrator, make provision in the 
conditions of sale or lease as to the style, class or value of build¬ 
ings to be erected thereon, and for restricting the use of such pro- ‘ 
perty safely to purposes of residence or business, and for restricting 
the ownership or occupation thereof or both to, and for prohibiting 
the ownership^ or occupation thereof or both by, persons of European 
descent, Asiatics or Natives, or persons of any one or mere of such 
classes, and may insert in the title deeds or leases of any such pro¬ 
perty the conditions necessary to give full force and effect to such pro- 
visions and restrictions. 


2. This Ordinance may be cited 
ship Lands Ordinance, 1923.” 


as “ The Borough and Town- 
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Debate in the Union Assembly 

We give below a lull report of the debate whioh took place in 
the South Afrioau House of Assembly, Capetown, on April 17th, 
l'J23, on the Asiatic question : 

Mr. MACEIEURTAN (S.A.P., Ambilo) introduced his motion 
dealing with the segregation ol Asiatics. The motion read as follows : 
“That this House requests the Government to consider the advisabi¬ 
lity of the early introduction of legislation which will provide for 
the allocation to the Asiatic community of any one or more of the 
Provinces of the Union separate and distict areas, rural and urban, 
within any each Province, where that community may develop in 
accordance with its needs and standards of civilisation, due regard 
being had to the interests of the present and future European and 
Native population.” 


In moving it, he reminded the House that this was the 
third year in succession that a motion of this nature had been intro¬ 
duced into tbe House. On the first occasion, said Mr. Mackeurtan, 
the Asiatic Commission had issued their report and it stood down, as 
the report had first to be placed in the hands of the Government. 
Then last year, when the motion was brought forward, the Hon’ble 
Minister who dealt with the matter had not been in favour of com¬ 
pulsory segregation, but he promised that if the municipalities took 
steps in favour of voluntary segregation he would assist them. To 
a certain extent this had been given effect to. But those who sup¬ 
ported the idea of segregation had been impelled to go on. 

"There are. one or two points,” said Mr. Maokeurtan, “that I 
want to emphasise. The first is that we should deal with a matter 
of this kind apart from any question of party. It is a national 
matter, affecting the dominance of Western civilisation in this 
country. I would like to make it perfectly clear that I do not deal 
with this matter on the ground of alleged inferiority on the part of 
India, but I want to deal with it as a question affecting our future, 
and I bring this motion forward because of my unalterable and 
unfailing belief, firstly, that the dominance of Western civilisation is 
threatened and, secondly, because of the duty I have to provide for 
Ud future of my children. These are the two motives whioh actuated 
in bringing it forward/* 


Proceeding, Mr. Maokeurtan relieved the Cape members of the 
House by saying that be only proposed to deal with the problem as 
6 Natal and the Transvaal, as it did not arise in the confines 

v ^ ape ^ ro . virice * It did not appl> to the Free State either, 
nrough the foresight of the Republican Government—a statement 
wnicn was received with Nationalist “hear, hear/* * 


29 
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Mr. Mackeurtan went on to say that he did not propose to deal 
with the question as it affected the Chinese or Japanese, but his 
motion concerned the Indian from India and their descendants living 
in Natal. “I hope,” said Mr. Mackeurtan, “that we have heard the 
last of the introduction of Indian labour by our forefathers. If our 
forefathers ate sour grapes, must our children's teeth be set on edge 1 
If, he added, “you took a lodger into your house who promised to 
behave himself, would you take no steps egainst him if you found he 
was trying to dominate you 1’’ 

The member for Umbilo emphasised that the dominance of 
Asiatic trading was due to the fact of certain whites supporting these 
Asiatic traders. The problem was mainly one affecting the Transvaal 
and Natal Provinces but whereas in the Transvaal no Asiatic could 
own land, he could own land anywhere in Natal, but the question of 
trading licenses was regulated by the Licensing Officers of the 
Municipalities. 

“I want," went on Mr. Maokeurtan, “to put the position of 
Natal before the House to-day. Of a total of 165,000 Asiatics there 
are 141,000 in Natal, in which Province there are only 136,000 
Europeans, which shows that the Asiatics outnumber the Europeans. 
The position is that practically all the Asiatics in the Union are in 
that Province. In Durban there are 52,000 Asiatics and 57,000 
Europeans. The result is that in a large majority of walks of life, 
the Asiatic is competing with the European who is trying to make a 
living in that town." The European population of Natal had in¬ 
creased by a much larger percentage since 1911, but, seid the speaker, 
where the Asiatic had increased was in the females, and it was very 
easy to see what this would briDg about* 

Mr. Mackeurtan proceeded to point out how the retail trade 
in the rural areas in Natal had fallen into the hands of Asiatios. 
He said there were far more Asiatic licenses in the rural areas in 
that Province, and mentioned that in 1919 there were 1,000 held 
by Asiatics as compared with 600 held by Europeans. They own, 
added Mr. Mackeurtan, over £1,009,000 worth of property in 
Durban. The position at Stanger was very serious and the number 
of Asiatics on the township voters roll doubled that of the European, 
and, in fact, they controlled the Government of that towin 
Mr. ^ Mackeurtan read a statement to the House in whioh further 
details were given of the position as it existed, and indicated that a 
number of young women and girls were employed by Asiatics. 

Continuing, Mr. Mackeurtan said he had two years experience 
as chairman of the Durban Unemployment Committee, and on that 
Committee he came into personal touch with hundreds of white 
workers in the country—honest, clean-living men, who were unable 
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to obtain employment owing to the position created by the Asiatics* 
Mr. Maokeurtan emphasised the fact that the Europeans were being 
ousted from certain occupations, and unless something was done there 
would be an end to the domination of Western civilisation in Natal. 
He went on to deal with the measures that had been introduced 
by the Government, but added that he did not wish to look back 
but rather to the future. “ The Government,” said Mr. Mackeurtan, 
" has tried the method of voluntary repatriation, and I give them 
credit for it, but it is not worth very much as the Indians themselves 
are thwarting it.” 

He reminded the House of what had taken place at an auction 
sale in Durban where the public stopped the sale through a property 
being sold to an Indian, and the result had been that the Government 
had consented to a Bill which provided that the Municipality might 
reserve areas to be sold to either Europeans, Natives or Asiatics. 
“But that does not solve the question” emphasised the speaker, “ and 
there are now two Ordinances before the Provincial Council of 
Natal, the Licensing Ordinance and the Townships Franchise 
Ordinance. It is sufficient to say that there is considerable feeling 
over the question of the Licensing Ordinance, and I should like to 
point out that while it makes an effort to deal with one aspect of 
the question, the discretion oi the Licensing Officer is being eliminated. 
Is that really the right way to deal with the position 1 Does it not 
make it worse? Under Ike Retail Dealers’ Act of 1887 the licensing 
Officer had the discretion to grant or refuse the license.” 

The MINISTER of the INTERIOR pointed out at this stage 
that the Select Committee to which this particular instance had been 
referred was considering an amendment dealing with the point raised 
by Mr. Mackeurtan. 

Mr. Mackeurtan proceeded to say that this taking away of a 
right from the people of Natal was a retrograde step, and would 
only make the position worse, because it was restricting the powers 
at present vested in the Licensing Boards. “ I hope,” he added, 
‘that the Provincial Council will not pass the measure in its present 
form.” He next directed his remarks to the new Townships Franchise 
Law, and after explaining the present position of the divisions 
of the Natal Provinoe pointed out that under the Law of 
1881 the franchise was only enjoyed by those who were on the 
electoral roll then, and the Act of 1896 precluded Asiatics from 
being on the electoral roll. Under the New Township Franchise 
Ordinance the franchise was extended to any one who could read 
or write, whothor he was black, white or green, provided he was 
a British subject. The Asiatics had been precluded by the Natal 
Law of 1896, and although a judge of the Natal Court had given a 
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judgment upsetting this principle, Mr. Mackeurtan said he begged 
to differ with him and thought the matter should be tested in the 
Appellate Division; “ and if my view is right," said Mr. Mackeurtan, 
“ I think the Ordinance should be held over till the point has been 
decided." 

Mr. Mackeurtan described his proposal as being the middle 
course. Segregation would allow the Asiatics to carry on and earn 
a livelihood in that country. In 1908, he reminded the House, the 
Natal Government had tried to prevent the granting of trading 
licenses, but the British Government had refused it on the ground 
that it would deprive the Nationals of Natal of their right to 
live. The Asiatio Commission (see I. A. R. 1920), which recom¬ 
mended that Asiatics should not be allowed to own land outside the 
coast belt, had recognised the principle of segregation, and that 
policy had also been advocated by Lord Milner in Kenya in 1921. 
Mr. Mackeurtan said he felt sure that if the question were put to 
the people they would be in favour of segregation, so strong was the 
popular feeling over the matter. 

The Government of India had been pressing for the extension 
of the franchise to Asiatics in this country, and Mr. Mackeurtan said 
he was quite in favour of some sort of local autonomy or municipal 
government when the segregation of. the Asiatics had been carried 
out. “But the people of this country say very firmly that, ip regard 
to this matter, must we for ever listen to the Government of 
India r 

“What is the position in Natal ?’ Mr. Mackeurtan asked. “ We 
are now watching the Asiatio peacefully penetrating and preventing 
u 3 from seeing where we will get an adequate livelihood for our 
children, i appeal to the Minister for something to he done along 
the lines I have indicated, otherwise I for one am." He was 
second to none in recognising the Imperial position, hut so far 
as this problem was concerned he was first a South African, 
and there were thousands in Natal who held the same view. 
(Nationalist members: “ Hear, hear.”) There bad been expressions 
used in Natal which he thought went too far, but he sympathised 
with the feelings of the speakers. He appealed to the Government 
to represent to the Indian Government that “we should be allowed 
to dispose of our internal population in the manner in whiob we 
thought fit in consonance with our ideals.” 

Mr. MARWICK, another member, in supporting the motion 
contended that the idea of segregation was not a new one, also 
that the demand for Parliamentary representation rested on flimsy 
grounds, seeing that in India only one person in 245 voted for 
the legislature. Mr. Marwick spoke even more seriously than I\Ir. 
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Maokeurtan, and contended that if the franchise here were extended 
to Asia tics, the European community would ultimately be at their 
mercy, and there would be a sort of Semi-Eastern control in the 
towns of Natal which would lead to bad sanitation, unhealthy con¬ 
ditions, and various abuses. The whole attitude of the Asiatic in 
Eastern countries showed he did not appreciate the status granted 
him. “ The future of the European community in Natal is in the 
hands of the Indian community at the present moment,’’ said Mr. 
Marwick, “ and unless some relief is granted, and granted speedily, 
there is every likelihood that the acquisition of the Colonists of that 
Province will pass to the Indian and Natal will become an Indian 
colony.” There was a strong feeling in Natal, he added, against the 
passing of the Townships Franchise Act, and there was an increasing 
demand there for the segregation of Natives throughout the Province. 

Mr. P. P. GROBLER (Nat., Rustenburg) in expressing sympathy 
with the motion, pointed out that hut for the British intervention 
there would not have been a single Asiatic in the Transvaal. When 
the Transvaal Republic entered into a Convention with Britain, the 
Transvaal Government had no idea of Asiatics being allowed to 
enter. When Asiatics did however enter, a law was passed in 1885 
excluding Asiatics with the oonsent of the English Government, but 
on the Asiatics protesting to England the latter held that the law 
was in conflict with the London Convention. That was how the 
situation had developed in the Transvaal. To-day many towns and 
villages of the Transvaal were flooded by Asiatics. 

Mr. FEETHAM (S. A. P., PaTktown) declared tbat they could 
never maintain Western civilisation if at the outset they ignore the 
ethical considerations upon which Western civilisation had been built 
up. It was quite useless taking repressive measures, and he urged 
that more might be achieved by discussions, as the Indians were 
quite prepared to help in removing obstacles on either side. 

Mr. STRACHAN (Lab., Maritzburg North), speaking in support 
of the motion, quoted from remarks of another speaker in Natal that 
there were in one county in Natal 250 Indian storekeepers as against 
seven European, The trotting out of the Imperial argument and 
the Imperial connection and the relation between India and England 
did not go down in Natal any longer and, as a speaker in Maritzburg 
said the other day, “We must tell England if necessary that she must 
choose between India and ourselves.” The Government did not 
intend to embark on any policy of segregation for Asiatics, but their 
policy was to allow the situation to develop and it was going to de- 
velop with oven moro disastrous consequences than the situation on 
the Rand last year. It was honestly believed that in 20 years’ time 
■Durban would be a huge Asiatic Bazaar. There was recently a con* 
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ference at Durban when everything went smoothly as long as the repa¬ 
triation of the trading class of Indians was proposed> but there was 
friction when the Labour representatives proposed to deal with em¬ 
ployees in the printing and furniture-making industries. The compe¬ 
tition of the Asiatio storekeeper was unfair, and the Government 
could not allow the situation to continue to develop. He moved to 
add to the motion the following words : " And also to inolude in such 
legislation provision for maintaining European standards of civilisation 
by the adoption of the principle of equal pay for equal worki and 
further that the Government be requested to embark on a more vigor¬ 
ous policy of encouraging and inducing tbe repatriation of Asiatics.” 

Col. CRESWELL (Lab., Stamford Hill) seconded this amend¬ 
ment. He recognised there was a great deal of force in the appeal 
that the Imperial point of view must be considered. There were 
certain ethical considerations, but it was time the policy of drift was 
abandoned. We were limited by the considerations of ordinary 
humanity and of prudence in not coming into conflict with Asiatic 
powers which we could not ignore. Ho did not want to see a 
Japanese fleet coming to ask what we meant. He suggested that the 
principles of our policy should -be on the lines of the motion and 
the amendment. Even if economic considerations were dismissed, 
Europeans would still have an antipathy to Asiatics living next door. 
He held that Indians born in this country no more belonged to this 
country than a European born in India belonged to India. Surely it 
was worth while to spend even millions in order to ransom back 
Natal for Europeans. 


Government's Attitude. 

The MINISTER of the INTERIOR (Mr. DUNCAN) regarded it 
as desirable that hofore the debate concluded some statement should be 
made on behalf of the Government. He agreed with Mr. Mackeurtan 
that moderation was the best policy to pursue in the matter of this 
kind. This was one of the most delicate questions any Government 
in South Africa could have to tackle. “Where the vital interests of 
the people of South,” he said, “we will have to look to the interests of 
South Africa first, and that is the spirit in which we have dealt with 
the matter, but iu doing so we do not say that we are going to deal 
with the matter from the point of view of how our own position may 
be affected no matter how our relations with the rest of the world 
may be affected. Let members bear in mind that the eyes of the 
rest of the Asiatic ^peoples are watching this position, and not merely 
the Indiana only. In the first place, Mr. Duncan asked members 
to realise that the very large majority of the Indian people in the 
country were people born in this oountry, and with these people it 
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was impossible to deal. Therefore wholesale emigration was impos¬ 
sible. He emphasised the difficulties experienced by the European 
population of Natal, at the same time laying stress on the fact that 
but for the presence of the Indian population quite a.number of 
European merchants would find it impossible to make a living. 

Dealing with the draft Ordinances before the Natal Provincial 
Council, Mr. Duncan mentioned that these draft Ordinances had 
been introduced after discussion and agreement between a deputation 
from Natal and the Government. Mr. Duncan went on to review 
the points of the Ordinances agreed upon between the Government 
and the Natal deputation. In reply to representations by the Natal 
Administrator, the Government had stated that they did not insist 
on the powers of the licensing officers being restricted by statutory 
regulations. In regard to the Township Franchise Qualification Ordi¬ 
nance, the agreement betweon the Government and the Natal deputa¬ 
tion was that such franchise should be based on an educational And 
property qualification. The Government, however, would not place 
any obstacle in the way of the Provincial Council dropping the 
Ordinance and making an appeal against the judgment of the Natal 
Judge in regard to the Law of 1881 as suggested by Mr. Mackeurtan, 

Coming to the question of Voluntary Repatriation, Mr. Duncan 
said not loss than 14,406 Indians had been repatriated since January 
1914, and 11,000 had gone back under the indenture system, a total 
of 26,300. This year 1,060 had been repatriated so far. He claimed 
that it was a mistake to suggest that nothing had been done. He said 
there was considerable opposition to this scheme on the part of the 
Indians themselves. Compulsory reparation was out of the question. 

On the question o! segregation he did nob think the Europeans 
of Natal would like the coast belt converted into an Asiatic 
settlement. 

Mr. Mackeurtan assured him he hod made no such suggestion. 

The Minister claimed that compulsory segregation was out of the 
question, but the Government felt that some measure of urban and 
rural segregation could and should be put into practice. The idea 
was that separate areas might be set apart and the local authorities 
be empowered to bring forward their proposals to the Government, 
and if the Government was satisfied that the scheme was a satisfac¬ 
tory one, it would be brought into effeot. Under this scheme there 
would be a measure of segregation, and it would not be possible for 
People of different races to occupy land specially reserved for one 
particular race. From the sanitary point of view, it was undersirable 
that Indians and Natives should be made to live together in urban 
segregated areas. He felt, however, that where Europeans desired to 
ive m certain parts there no other raoes should be allowed a measure 
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of residential rights and trading segregation should be introduced. 
Where an urban authority proposed to set apart an area 
where Asiafcios should be segregated, they might be allowed 
to put their proposals before some body appointed by the Gov 
eminent which body would also have the right to take the 
views of the persons oencerned. If the ^Government were satis* 
fied that a satisfactory Bcheme was proposed giving a. fair op¬ 
portunity for the parties concerned to live and trade, the Govern¬ 
ment should be empowered to put into force such segregation and 
make it unlawful for people of other races to hold or occupy land 
set apart for this purpose. Existing trade licences outside those 
areas would have to lapse. He denied that the Government bad re¬ 
frained from taking action through neglect of the interests of South 
Africa, but from the difficulty of the situation and the prospect of 
increasing those difficulties, they must consider the interests of the 
large, well-educated and well-organised Indian community in out 
midst. We could not treat these people as if they were pawns but 
must deal with them with fairness and justice. He did not think 
they were going to have any cut and dried solution of this question ; it 
was only hy living through it that the European population would 
be able to show itself able to overcome the competition with those 
people. He was not one of those who believed that the white people 
could not overcome these difficulties. The source from which these 
people had come was now cut off. It was now left for them to 
deal with those in the country, and he felt that they must do so 
justly and wisely. Subject to the reservations he had mentioned 
he would accept Mr. Mackeurtan’s motion. 

Mr. P. Leroux van Niekerk (Nat. Waterberg) expressed 
himself as disappointed with the attitude of the Minister. The 
time was coming when the Asiatic question would constitute a most 
serious menace to the white population oi South Africa, and the 
question was one which should be tackled strongly and seriously. 

Adjournment of the Debate. 

At 6-20 the adjournment of the debate was proposed by Mr. 
Nicholis (S. A. P., 2ululand). Mr. Boydell (Lab. Greyville) asked 
that further facilities should be granted for the continuation of the 
discussion, which was supported hy Mr. Mackeurtan. 

General SMUTS was afraid that it would be impossible to give 
further facilities. The Government had stated quite clearly under 

what conditions it was prepared to accept the motion, and members 

next year would have the Bill before them. 

The debate was adjourned till May 3rd. 



Debate in the Natal Council. 

The following ia a report of the debate in the Natal Provincial 
Council, April 1923, on the new Ordinances affecting the Indian 

Moving the second reading of the Rural Dealers’ Licensing Draft 
Ordinance, Mr. HOLLANDER said it was in effect to restrict the 
farther issue of Asiatic trading licenses in the Province. He traced 
the history of the licensing legislation in Natal, and recalled how con¬ 
sent had been withheld to ordinances passed by that Council in the 
last two sessions. After that there was a difference between that 
Executive and the Government in which the Government made it 
clear that they were not prepared to allow the principle of appeal to 
be removed. They now proposed to go as far as it were possible to 
go to tighten up the legislation. The Union Government's attitude 
was infl uenced by the extraordinary state of affairs in India. The 
Government said their sense of responsibility would not permit them 
to abolish the right of appeal. Members might say, what have 
Indians to do with us?—(hear, hear)—but that would argue a lack of 
sense of that responsibility. It was their duty to go only as far 
as was possible without embarrassing the British Government. Con¬ 
troversy would rage round the clauses dealing with the licensing boards 
and the right of appeal. He quoted from the report of the Asiatic 
Inquiry Commission, presided over by Mr. Justice Lange, on the 
subject of Asiatic licenses and the right of appeal. The Government 
had indicated that an Ordinance embodying the recommendations of 
that report would meet with approval and on these lines the Admini¬ 
stration had brought forward the present Ordinance. The right of ap¬ 
peal was limited to a refusal on the grounds that the applicant was 
an unsuitable person. A great deal was being taken away from the 
right of appeal. Under the measure the Board would have the right 
to insist on a first class building, and against that decision there 
would be no appeal. The second ground for refusal, namely, that 
the business was not suited to the locality, was capable of so wide 
an interpretation that it could be znade.jfco cover almost any applica¬ 
tions. The Durban licensing officer had told him that he approved of 
the measure and would prefer the authority in it to that which he 
already possessed. The opinion of such an authority must carry 
weight with the Council. The Town Council of Durban had asked 
tnat the Ordinance might be extended to include the Borough, but 
unfortunately that haa not been found possible. 

_Mr. Hollander submitted that no good purpose was served in 
passing Ordinances which they knew beforehand would be vetoed, and 
l,?*; ope • r- at fl^^bers would realise that the Administration was not 
,?• existing legislation in the present measure. The Council could 
an ,d leave the position as it was or amended in 
it '5 v 6 submitted by Mr. Hulett, which would mean that 
T® toecl an d the position would Btill he unchanged. The 
tW •».* wa ? to pass it as it stood, and give it a trial, and 

Bourse i \ c 5 ul ? e he recommended in the certainty that the Rural 

dam»f n D j- very valuablem methods of. restricting a growing 

count™ _•]!? Ordinance would not bring about the flooding of the 
country with Asiatic traders, which hal been predicted. * 
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MR. HULETT’S VIEWS. 

Mr. HULETT complimented the mover on his effort to justify his 
position which showed a rapid conversion from his earlier views and 
the member for North Coast said that far from improving the position 
of the licensing authority it limited its discretion. 

On a point of order, Mr. Hollander said that he had said that 
the discretion of the licensing authority had been curtailed, but that 
equally the applicant’s right of appeal had been curtailed. 


Resuming. Mr. Hulett said that all he asked was that the exist¬ 
ing right of tne Licensing Officer should he transferred to the Licens¬ 
ing Board. The present measure made it essential that a license 
should be granted if the applicant could satisfy the conditions, and 
for that reason he considered it was a dangerous measure. He 
charged the Government with having neglected to carry out the pro¬ 
visions of the Lange report, and asked what right the Government had 
to use the report to justify them vetoing the Council’s ordinances. 
(Hear, hear). Mr. Hulett contended that they were in a better posi¬ 
tion under existing legislation than under the proposed ordinance if 
the Government was going to consider the Indian Government against 
oar opinion in this country. When the Council had decided that it 
was necessary to pass pleasures such as this, the Government were 
not justified in vetoing the Council’s ordinances. The Government 
had no right to be influenced by the agitation in India. 


Mr. COX expressed surprise at some of the remarks which had 
fallen from the mover. They had been informed that constitutional 
difficulty had cropped up, but they subsequently discovered that it was 
not vital. The alteration was made, and then the Union Government 
having turned the measure down again said, that they did so because 
it was not in accordance with the Government’s Asiatic policy, although 
what that policy was, was not very clear. They were told that they 
must consider India, but that was not South Africa’s affair but Down¬ 
ing Street’s. Why don’t the British Government govern India or leave 
it. (Hear, hear.). Downing Street had made mistakes before, and 
had had to retrace its steps compelled thereto by the protests of the 
colonists of Australia and Canada as well as South Africa. The 
question they had to consider was the effeet of the provisions in the 
Ordinance before them. It was a fact that every time tho Council 
had touched licensing matters the results had not been very satis¬ 
factory, and it was wise that laymen should pay attention to the 
opinion of experts. They had the opinion of an eminent K. C. that 
the limitation of the authority of the Licensing Officer would he fatal, 
and another legal gentleman, a staunch member of the S. A. party, 
had written to him expressing the opinion that the effect of tne or¬ 
dinance would he to wipe out the white trader in the rural areas. 
The principle of the measure was excellent, and it would he a mistake 
not to agree to the second reading, but he saw no reason whv it 
should not be sent to a Select Committee and re-drafted on tho lines 
of the measure which was vetoed. If they, were self-respecting men 
,fV l® ^°. Council a mere annexe of the Union 

Cabinet. At the root of the matter lay the demand for complete cen¬ 
tralisation of authority, and if they listened to the voice of the mem- 
m° r < Sta ? f *L d Hlll >- wI ?^ h would wheedle a bird off a tree, they 
v P rinc >pK which had won political liberty for 
ng omen. If for no other reason than to affirm those principles. 
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he would send back the original measure and throw on the Union 
Government the responsibility of vetoing it again. 

Major OOMRIE moved the adjournment of the debate to the next 
sitting, which was agreed to without a division. 

The adjourned debate was resumed on the following day by Major 
Comrie, who asked whether the appeal board would be appointed for 
the towns. The country strongly objected that a district board should 
have their decisions overriden by another board no better qualified 
than themselves. The man on the spot knew more about local needs 
and requirements than the man living at a distance. 

Mr. NICOLSON said he did not think the Union Government had 
made up its mind as to its policy on this question. They were let¬ 
ting things slide until their hands were forced by public opinion. He 
was not defying the Union Government, but they were there 
to claim their rights and they intended to _ have them. 
(Hear, hear). If there was a difference of opinion between 
the British Government and India it was for the British 
Government to settle it. That was not South Africa’s con¬ 
cern. He asked the House not to take any chances. It was better 
to have the existing law than pass this Ordinance, which was very 
doubtful. It was very dangerous to widen the grounds of appeal. 
Who were qualified to decide whether new licences were to be issued 
in a district but the people themselves, and no one else? (Hear, 
hear). 

Mr. CLARKSON agreed that they did _ not want _ to loosen the 
present control, but they were not satisfied with the position as it was 
to day. The licensing laws were as near perfection as they could 
be if they were administered as they would like them to he. The 
only ground of appeal should be when a licence was refnsed on the 
grounds of nationality. He hoped that the Ordinance would be im¬ 
proved in Select Committee. There would he too many Asiatic 
licences granted in Natal in the last 5 years. They were out to stop 
the fair countryside being spoiled by Asiatic stores. Where there 
were no Asiatics stores they did not want any with tin shanties spoil¬ 
ing the landscape and acting as meeting places for all the Natives in 
the locality. 

Mr. WHYTE said all the discussion had centred round the Indian 
licences, but the Ordinance applied to everyone. The petitions re¬ 
ceived from the Indian community indicated that they feared there 
was something in the Ordinance inimical to their interests. To-day 
the Indians were in full cry for fnll citizenship and he asked whether 
there were two single members of the Council prepared to grant that 
request. H© was glad that the question was not being approached on 
party political lines, which was another example of the excellent way 
*4 . . the Natal Provincial Council conducted its business. The 
Administrator was in charge of the ordinance, but it did not follow 
mat the Administration, or at least the whole of it, had changed its 
opinions, but he intended to vote for the second reading in order to 
e whether the measure could not he tightened up. 

^ r * ROOYEN felt the country was opposed to the Ordi- 

“ < ® 1 - an<1 he feared that the Executive was not m touch with what 
, S°mg on in the rural districts to-day. Mr. Van Rooyen conclud- 
u by saying.that if the old Voortrekkers who fought to make Natal 
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a white man’s country, could know that the Whites were to-day out¬ 
numbered by the Asiatics, they would turn in their graves. 

Mr. FAHEY expressed the opinion that Mr. Hollander had been 
entrusted with this Ordinance because if anyone could make a baa 
case look passable it was the member for Stamford Hill. . (Laughter). 
He compared him to a ring-master in charge of perrorming animals, 
who cracked his whip and said that if they did not accept this 
measure they would get nothing at all. The speaker looked upon the 
licensing appeal board, the big three, with suspicion, because he be¬ 
lieved it would be chosen from men amenable to the Government s 
wishes. He hoped members would oppose the setting up of this appeal 
board, and insist on the widest discretion being given to the rural 
licensing authority. 

Mr. BUSSELL said the reason why last year’s Ordinance had been 
vetoed by the Union Government was because it affected Indians. 
The Council was supposed, to be a dignified body, but it was not to 
be allowed to pass an ordinance dealing with all sections of the com¬ 
munity because it effected a certain class. He was not prepared to 
sit on a Council which would submit to such an indignity. (Hear, 
hear). The position was impossible,, and he did not see how the 
Council could timely pass this Ordinance which had been sent to 
them by the Union Government. They must see to it that it was 
revised in Committee and sent back as an Ordinance which expressed 
the wishes of the Province. 


Mr. McAUSLIN moved the second reading of the Borough and 
Townships Lands Draft Ordinance. He was surprised at the petition 
which had been presented against the Ordinance, which only extend¬ 
ed a measure which already existed in Durban to the remainder of 
the Province. In Britain the right had already been exercised of dic¬ 
tating the business and residential areas and the structure of build¬ 
ings, and he saw no reason for sending the Ordinance to a Select Com¬ 
mittee, although he could not oppose that course. It was a measure 
which should have been adopted by the whole of South Africa years 
ago. 

Mr. HULETT asked the Administrator to ascertain whether it 
would not be possible to insert a clause giving the local authority 
power to refuse transfer of property to persons of whom they did not 
approve. 

Mr. RUSSELL said Mr. Hulett was practically asking for the 
power of segregation, which was outside the Council’s province. 
Nevertheless ne would he glad to have legal opinion on the point. 

A second reading was agreed to, and the measure referred to A 
Select Committee consisting of Messrs Lund, Haycock, Sparks, Van 
der Merwe and McAuslin. 


TOWNSHIPS FRANCHISE. 

. Mr. DYSON moved the second reading of the Townships 
Franchise Draft Ordinance. He said that personally he was not pre¬ 
pared to sneer at India, England or the Union Government veto. He 
was not ashamed to submit to authority, and it would be all the 
better for the world to-day if there was a little more respect for 
authority. (Hear, hear.) The Ordinance took away nothing of pre¬ 
vious qualifications, but simply added an educational test for the 
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franchise. The Ordinance would be assented to, and would make it 
less difficult to keep off the roll the men whom they wanted kept off 
until the balance of the population had been redressed. 

Mr. COX understood the measure was introduced on the grounds 
of respect for authority. On what authority? That of the electors 
who sent the members to the Council, or the electors of the Cape 
who gave the franchise to the Natives? Lost session they passed a 
measure to keep any more Indians from coming on the townships 
rolls, but this was vetoed by the Union Government, who said that if 
they could satisfy the election officer that they could read and write 
one of the official languages they must be placed on the roll. Mem¬ 
bers knew very well that that would mean that-these people would 
get on the roll. He thought the original measure should be sent 
again to tile Government, and that after the second reading the 
Ordinance should go to a Select Committee. 

Mr. HULETT said the Ordinance would not only admit Indians, 
but also Natives to the roll. If they passed the measure they could 
not on any future occasion pass legislation which would differentiate 
between Europeans and either Asiatics or Natives. He would vote 
for the second reading, but in Committee would move to substitute 
the vetoed clause for the educational clause. 

Mr. COLEMAN said the Council had unanimously taken up a 
position during the last two years, and they must maintain it if they 
were anxious to do justice and r'ght to the European people and 
their children of the Province. These people who claimed the fran¬ 
chise were alien in thought, life, religion and everything, and their 
life interests were bouncT up in Indian matters and Indian opinion. 
If the Indians were granted the franchise they must become the 
governing factor in the Province, and they would govern it for the 
benefit of their own people. It would be fatal to the interests of 
the European and of the Indians themselves to allow that to happen. 
It was a question of the preservation of the European standard and 
of the interests of their children. 


Educational Test Opposed. 


The debate dragged on without breaking fresh ground, all the 
speakers opposing the educational test as being insufficient to 
keep the Indians off the township rolls. 

, DYSON, in reply, said that the Government having vetoed 

the measure the Council had to make the best of their position. The 
proper thing to do was to pass the Ordinance. 

The second reading was adopted, and the Ordinance, on the mo- 
tion of Mr. Hulett, sent to a Select Committee. 


Mr. WESSELS said that there were aliens applying for licenses 
to-day who were worse than Asiatics. He feared tnat some of them 
were gettmg. the Asiatic on the brain. He felt that the Ordinance 
jrould give the country all the prohibition it required for the time 


tt u Af ^ er severa l other speakers had contributed to the debate, Mr. 
xiollander rose to reply, and said that he shared the disappointment 
Mat last year’s Ordinance had been vetoed. He took exception to 
oeing likened to a ring-master. He had not tried to coerce the 
'-’Ouneu but had merely pointed out what, the result would be if the 
council re Jccted the measure. He asked the members who were pre- 
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sent at the Conference with the Cabinet to say whether or not he did 
not do his best to pat the views of the Council before the Govern¬ 
ment, but he felt that the administration would have failed in its 
duly if it had not prepared and presented to the Council a measure 
on the lines indicated by the Government at the Conference. The 
administration would welcome the reference of the Ordinance to a 
Select Committee, to see whether it could be eiehtened up safely. If 
it were possible to do so none would be more pleased than himself. 

The second reading was agreed to without a division, and on the 
motion of Mr. Hollander, the draft Ordinance was referred to a Se¬ 
lect Committee, consisting of Messrs. Clarkson, Hulett, Van der 
Merwe, Cox and Hollander, to report within fourteen days. 

The sittings of the Council have- been adjourned until Monday, 
April 23 in order to allow the Select Committees to work through 
the whole of the present week. 



The Figi Indians. 

The following account of the position of Indian in Fiji is taken 
from the Introduction by the Rev. Mr. C. F. Andrews to the “Fiji 
Bulletin” published in 192S by the Imperial Indian Citizenship As¬ 
sociation, Bombay :— 

In order to understand what is happening in Fiji to-day quite 
clearly, it will be necessary to relate briefly the order of events in 
that Colony during the last 10 years, which led to the stoppage of 
all labour emigration from India. Reference to some of these events 
will be found in Miss Garnham’s Report, and they also explain the 
hardship of the Poll Tax this year. 

In 1913, Mr. MacNeil, of the Government of India Civil Service, 
and with him Mr. Chamanlal of the United Provinces were sent out 
to all the Crown Colonies to make enquiries concerning the condition 
of indentured labour from India. They summed up their whole Re¬ 
port by saying that “the advantages under the indenture system 
outweigh the disadvantages.” Their only recommendation with re¬ 
gard to the moral problem, which was at the root of all the suicides 
and murders, was that 60 women should be sent out with every 100 
men, instead of 40, a grotesquely inadequate proposal, as will be 
seen from Miss Garnham’s own statement which follows later. 

The Indian people were altogether dissatisfied with the Govern¬ 
ment Report, when it was published. Therefore Mr. W. W. Pearson 
and I were sent out together to Fiji, in the year 1915, by the Indian 
people themselves and on their behalf in order to make a fresh en¬ 
quiry. We were fortunate enough to return (in the spring of 1916) 
just in time to present our evidence before the Viceroy’s .Council at 
Delhi before the Session closed. Our Report was given to all the 
Sfembers of Council, and to the Viceroy, Lord Hardinge. He was 
able on the evidence furnished, to convince the Home Government 

thus to accept on behalf of the Government of India a Bill 
abolishing indentured labour altogether. This wns carried unani¬ 
mously and passed into law under the name of Abolition of Indenture 
Act, 1916. 

Secret Agbebmext. 

But later on, it was found, that a remark made in the Viceroy’s 
8ay ' ng that * slight delay might be necessary, while adjustment 
of labour was made in Fiji, and other places, had been taken advantage 
of by the Colonial Office (with the connivance of the India Office), and 
a secret agreement had been reached in writing by which this slight 
delay was interpreted as covering five more years’ recruiting in India 
tor indentured labour, and therefore ten more years’ prolongation of 
the system. It was only by a mere accident, that I discovered the 

• i n< - e this secret agreement. What happened was this, A high 
official in Fiji wrote to me saying that the sugar planters in Fiji were 
ail congratulating themselves on having gained a five years’ respite. 
1 was m Japan at the time, with the poet. Rabindranath Tagore. 
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On receipt of their letter, I came back to India and on tlie day of 
my arrival (October 2nd, 1916) I wrote a letter to the Viceroy telling 
him of the outrageous wrong that was being done. This letter was 
formally acknowledged, and an enquiry into the matter was promised. 
But the whole subject was lost sight of; and when at last the Govern¬ 
ment was challenged in the public press, the people of India were 
coldly and officially referred to the statement of Lord Hardinge, that 
a slight delay was necessary for readjustment of labour in the Colonies. 
At this, Mahatma Gandhi, Mrs. Beasant, Lokmanya Tilak, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya and many other leaders, took up the indenture 
question as a primary national concern and the whole country rang 
with indignant voices at this betrayal of India, in refusing fc> close 
down altogether the indentured labour, after a solemn promise had 
been given. What perhaps had more effect than anything else was 
the representation made by the women of India on behalf of their 
sisters abroad. Lady Tata, Mrs. Petit, Sarojini Naidu, Mrs. Nehru, 
and others went up themselves to Delhi and were received by the 
Viceroy who promised to do all that he could to bring the system to an 
end immediately. This event is referred to in Miss Florence Garnhairfs 
Report. It was the chief argument, which I brought forward in 
Australia, when asking the women of Australia to unite with the 
women of India in bringing to light the facts concerning indentured 
Indian labour in Fiji. It accounts, more than anything else, for the 
women, of Australia taking up the matter so earnestly and with such 
enthusiasm. 


. people of India again asked me to go out to Fiji after this 
crisis in order to obtain more thorough and detailed information about 
the .working of the indenture system. For, there appeared every 
possibility that further attempts would be made to open recruiting in 
India again, in order to provide for the sugar plantations of Fiji. 
This time I went out alone, and spent a great part of the year 1917 
in making the voyage there and in journeying to and fro on the main 
Island visiting the plantations. . Some time was spent, at the end .of 
the year 1917 and at the beginning of 1918, in touring through 
Australia and explaining there the terrible conditions of immorality on 
the sugar plantations in Fiji. 


Miss Garnhaih’s Inquiry. 

Shortly after this visit to Australia, and in consequence of it, 
Miss Garnham, whom I had met in Australia, was chosen by the 
different women’s organisations to go out and make an independent 
enquiry. This she did daring the year 1918. After the most searching 
examination, her judgment concerning the moral degradation, which 
had taken place under the indentured system, coincided with that of 
Mr. W. W. Pearson and my own. I should also mention, that the 
Rev. J. W. Burton, who at a much earlier date had studied the 
problem as a missionary in the main Island, had come to the same 
conclusions and had published his findings in a hook called ‘ Fiji of 
To-day. It was therefore proved beyond much doubt, for any reason¬ 
able person, that things were very bad indeed. Perhaps the most con¬ 
vincing proof or all, showing that there has been no exaggeration of 
any material character in the charges that were brought forward with 
Tegard to the immorality in the labourers’ “ lines,” is the fact that 
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neither the planters nor the Colonial Sugar Refining Company have 
ever issued any serious and detailed report or statement in defence 
of the indentured system in Fiji; nor have they answered the main 
moral arguments brought forward by those who condemned it. 

On my return from Fiji the second time, I met Mr. Montagu, the 
Secretary of State for India, at Delhi. He asked me to prove my 
case. I showed him Fiji Council Paper No. 54 which had been signed 
by tbe Chief Medical Officer, Dr. Lynch. If my memory is correct. 
Dr. Lynch was also a member of the Executive Council. This Council 
Paper, No. 54, was laid on the table of the House in Fiji and passed 

unanimously. It -was then circulated as a Government Paper and sent 
to the other Colonies. It contained the following sentence, which was 
officially used concerning the immorality practised in the ” lines ” :— 
“ When one indentured Indian women,”—so the Report ran,— M has 
to ' seree ’ there indentured men as well as various outsiders, the 
result in the cases of gonorrhoea and syphilis cannot be in question.” 
Mr. Montagu was horrified and said to me, “ Do they publish things 
like that in Government papers in Fiji?” I gave him tbe document, 
and he studied it. He then said to me, ‘ That’s quite enough! I don’t 
want to see anything morel Tell me what you want done.’ 

It was during the same year, 1918, that Miss Florence Garnbam 
went out to Fiji. She naturally could obtain from the Indian women 
much more information than I could about the misery of their lives. 
If anything, her Report is more strongly worded than my own. 

After all this, a long and weary struggle had yet to take place 
before the final cancelling of the last period of indenture among those 
who had been brought out as late as 1916. Then, at the close of the 
year 1919, this welcome event happened. The New Year of 1920 
began in Fiji with complete freedom for every single Indian ^labourer 
in the Island. There was everywhere very great rejoicing and extra¬ 
vagant hopes of an immediate large increase in wages. This led very 
soon to a strike for a higher daily wage. A Government enquiry was 
instituted, to find ont what was a living wages in Fiji, with food prices 
as high as they then were. The Commission ’b Report was inconclusive, 
but a statement by Mr. S. S. Chowla, a Government interpreter, who 
had made a special study of the subject, placed the minimum living 
wages as high as 4 shillings a day. Gunboats were summoned from New 
as 2 shillings and six pence. The peacefulness of the strike was marred 
by police provocations, which led in turn to rioting. There followed 
very severe military repression. Gunboats were summoned from New 
Zealand. Altogether, there appears to have been panic among the 
'Europeans. Mr. M. Manilal and his wife were deported, and later on 
were subjected to continual petty persecutions. The strike ended in 


the following year, a new strike began under the leadership of 
a oadha, named Bashist Muni. This strike was remarkably well 
organised and continued for about five months, without any violence at 
all. In the end, after terrible privations, the Indian labourers had 
demanded^ *° wor ^ a * B wa 8 es which was much less than they had 

• . in outward appearance, both these strikes for higher wages 

naa tailed, yet they represented a discipline of the Indian community 
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and a hardening of powers of resistance. Daring the years 1920 and 
1921, a very large number of Indians returned to India, and some 
thousands in all (including sex-indentured labourers from British 
Guiana and Trinidad) were landed at the Calcutta Docks. These, for 
the most part, became absorbed in the upcountry villages, from which 
they had emigrated. But a residuum, of between twenty-five and 
thirty per cent, drifted bach to Calcutta and lived in great misery and 
destitution in the slums of Matiaburj. Here, the Emigrants’ Friendly 
Society, under the devoted care of Mr. F. E. James of the Y. M. C. A. 
with Mr. H. C. Mukerji and many others as helpers, and the Marwari 
Association, with Mr. Barman as its chief worker spent laborious days 
in trying to rescue them from their wretchedness. The experience 
gained daring those two years proved up to the hilt the unwisdom of 
inviting those who had gone ont to these Colonies to return, with the 
expectation of getting employment in India. 

Sugar Trade. 


The middle of year 1922 witnessed at last a sodden depression in 
the sugar trade, after all the previous years of swollen profits. At the 
beginning of the year 1922, the Hon. Mr. M. Hedstrom had said, in 
the Fiji Legislative Council, “ During the past two years we have 
passed through a period of feverish prosperity.” He might have 
spoken, as far as the sugar trade was concerned, of at least eight 
instead of two years. For, since the beginning of the "War, in 1914. 
the whole output of sugar had been taken over by the Australian ana 
New Zealand Governments, and an exceedingly liberal sugar bounty 
had been given. 


When I was in Fiji, in 1917, I addressed a small group of planters 
—possibly 30 in number,—and asked them if they had made as much 
as £.100,000 extra war profits, since the war started. They at once 
answered. * Yes,’ (Afterwards I found that I could have put my 
figures very much higher; but I guessed it a safe number). Then l 
said to them “ Have you, gentlemen, passed on a single farthing of 
those extra war profits to the indentured labourersP” They answered: 
“ No,”—;One of these planters had paid off the whole cost of his estate 
out of. his own net profits for a single year. This was not altogether 
exceptional during these years of the war and for two or three years 
after. 


War Profiteering. 

What the actual increased earnings of the Colonial Sugar Refining 
Company rose to, during those years, no one was able to discover. 
The C. S. R. (as it is always called in Fiji) has a thousand ways of 
concealing its actual gains; but they must have been enormous. This- 
company is very nearly a monopoly in Fiji. There are only two small 
companies besides. The C. S. R. owns all the Railways, telephones, etc. 

5 very large part of the most fertile soil belongs to it in addition. 
Fiji has been a veritable 1 gold mine.’ The 1 Sydney Bulletin *. in its 
financial columns published early in 1919, a business statement about 
this huge Australian concern, the C. S. R. Co., which reads as follows:— 

_ 11 The net profits shown in the table printed elsewhere are' the 

figures shown by the C. S. R. Co.’s Directors. Whether they represent 
the true net profits, the 4 Sydney Bulletin ’ does not know, nor does 
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anybody except the very few inside. In past balance sheets, the 
Directors certainly did not disclose all the profits made; for instance, 
in the year lalO they admitted that for fifteen years they had bees 
purchasing property in Fiji out of profits. The result is shown in tha 
table. In 1916 no less than £3,250,000 were written up and bonus 
shares issued in a new Company, called the Maoriland and Fiji Com¬ 
pany. A Directorate which can state 34 million pounds out of its sleeve 
in this way cannot expect its figures to be taken too seriously. It is 
a notable feature in the C. S. R. Co., that no matter what new 
troubles confront the Directorate its disclosed profits are not affected 
to any extent. Working back over the past ten years gives an amazing 
record for this mammoth concern. Since 1907, no new capital has 
been got in. But in that year, besides the issue of fifteen thousand 
£20 shares, for which only £15 was paid £750,000 accumulated profits 
were capitalised. That Drought the paid-up capital to £2,500,000. 
The paid-up capital of the parent Company alone is now £3,250,000; 
and every penny of that % million is capitalised profit. Here is a 
short history of what has happened since 1908: 

Dividends paid ... ... 3,681,875 

Profits capitalised ... > ... 750,000 

Assets written up and bonus shares issued 
in Maoriland and Fiji Co. ... 3,250,000 

Added to visible reserves ... ... 463,479 

£8,145j354 

This was not, however, the end of the story. During the years, 
1919 and 1920, and part of 1921, the great sugar boom continued, and 
almost fabulous profits were made. Yet in spite of these, the bitter 
labour struggle went on with practically no concessions to the labour¬ 
ers on the part of this monopolist Sugar Company. This was entirely 
in keeping with their former policy. For when, in the year 1917, 
I pointed out to the Company’s Chief Inspector, Mr. Dixon, that it was. 
altogether iniquitous to keep the indentured labourers wages down to 
one shilling a day or fire and six pence a week (equivalent to about 
two rupees nine annas in India) when the food prices had increased 
by over 100 per cent, and the extra war profits on sugar were so 
enormous, I could not get him to agree even to a 25 per cent, rise of 
the daily wage, so that it might reach one s hilling and three pence 
(equivalent in India to about five annas). It was pointed out to him 
that one Tamil labourer bad committed suicide, because he could not 
bear to see his wife and young cihldren starving and went over all 
these things with Mr. Dixon but the C. S. B. Co. Head-quarters in 
Sydney steadily refused to raise the labourers’ wages until they were 
practically compelled by the Fiji Government to do so. This grudging 
policy has characterised the C. S. B. Co. all along with respect to the 
Indian wages. More than any other cause it has led to the intense 
discontent and bitterness of recent years. It would seem as though 
this monopolist Company were determined to beat down the Indian 
labourer below the margin of subsistence. Recently it has reduced the 
daily wage to one shilling and six pence. At the same time, I have 
often brought to the notice of the Indian public certain schemes of 
Indian land settlement on the Company’s estates, which are in strange 
contrast to their illiberal policy of wages. 

.. Though the Indian labourers have been all free ever since January, 
yet the evils of the old indenture system are still clinging on r 
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even to-day. Above all the earlier enforced immorality has by no 
means been overcome. The crowning bitterness and hardship has been 
experienced this year, when a Poll Tax of one pound sterling for each 
each adult, has been imposed. Over 90 per cent, of this, will have 
to be paid by the Indian • community alone, which has been already 
impoverished by two strikes and also by the refusal on the part of the 
Colonial Sugar Company to givea living wage to their Indian em¬ 
ployees. So serious has been the situation that the nominated Indian 
Member of Council, the Hon. Badre Maharai, who had hitherto been 
a nominee of Government to such an extent that his name had become 
disliked by the Indian Community, has now resigned his seat on the 
Council after protesting against the iniquity of the new Tax. 

This short narrative will be sufficient to make the background 
clear for the two papers which follow. An extract from one of the 
many letters, which are continually reaching me from Fiji, may here 
he given. It will show most vividly the scene, with which the future 
pages have to deal. A Brahmin woman, born in Fiji, writes to me 
in Hindi as follows:— 

" My father and husband went to India on account of insufferable 
difficulties in Fiji. But they found it impossible to live in India be¬ 
cause of the social ban. Hence the whole party had to return to Fiji. 
But unfortunately my husband was left, because there was not sufficient 
money to pay bis passage. At present, the life in Fiji itself is ex¬ 
tremely difficult and miserable. Thousands of labourers have been 
thrown out of employment. The fields, which you saw full of sugar¬ 
cane and vegetables, are now lying idle. The houses you used to visit 
are deserted. The land, about which yon gave a vivid description in 
your report, now presents a dismal picture to the visitor’s gaze. We 
expected much from the Commission,- which came to Fiji; but we have 
heard nothing about it. I am surrounded by a hundred difficulties, 
but the culminating one is that I have lost my husband. There can 
be no greater sorrow, as you know, to a Hindu wife than that! I 
cannot give all expression to my feelings, but you can well imagine 
them. Confiding in your kindness and benevolence of heart, I earnestly 
request you to help me.” 

This is the translation of one ont of the numberless letters, which 
come to me from these poor and distressed people. The misery that 
•has been caused by the old indentured system; the homes that have 
broken up: the lives that have been finally ruined; the humiliations 
that have been received; the stains on Indian honour' and Indian 
virtue that have been made—God alone, in His infinite mercy and 
compassion, can heal and redeem them all 1 

Lady Doctor’s Appointment. 

A word must be said concerning the Australian Women’s Associa¬ 
tions who sent out Miss Florence Gamham to represent them in Fiji. 
Altogether 46 different Associations, in Australia, Tasmania and New 
■Zealand, joined together in this work on behalf of humanity. Before 
I left Australia, early in 1918, I had visited every province from West 
Australia, in the far West, across the great Australian Desert, to 
■Queensland in the North East I had been very greatly impressed with 
-the spirit of sympathy which I found everywhere among the Australian 
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women, and my trust was not unfounded. After I had left the work 
went on even more earnestly than when I was present. It should be 
mentioned, also, that these Australian Women’s Associations were in¬ 
strumental in getting a first-rate Lady Doctor, Dr. M. Staley, to go 
over to Fiji for the special. purpose of helping in their Bickness the 
Indian women. Unfortunately, the Fiji Government, in their retrench¬ 
ment scheme, have now cancelled her appointment and she has been 
obliged to retire. One day, quite recently, while I was in London, an 
Australian Lady from Sydney sought me out and found me after much 
difficulty. She told me that she was doing all she could to get Dr. 
Staley’s appointment resanctioned, and we talked out the whole sub¬ 
ject. In all the miserable welter of racialism, which thw description of 
conditions in Fiji discloses, this touch of true humanity on the part 
of the Australian women will be remembered with thankfulness in 
India. 



India In Parliament 1923. 



India in the British Parliament. 

The last issue of the Register chronicles Indian debates in Parlia¬ 
ment up to August 1922. Mr. Lloyd George, then premier and the 
author of the infamous “ Steel-frame ” speeoh, soon after fell from 
povrer. This was owing to his habitual game of bluff which he once 
more tried to play against the Young Turks who had crushed the 
Greeks then backed by the British oabinet. On September 22, 1922, 
an influential Labour Deputation to the Premier assailed his militarist 
policy against the Turks, and Mr. George once more lied in 
giving an assurance that bis policy was “ substantially that as laid 
down by the Labour Party in 1918” 1 For his Turkish policy 
Mr. George fell and Angora flourished. Parliament was dissolved on 
October 26th and in the General Election that followed, the Con- 
servative party came into power with Mr. Bonar Law as the Premier, 
Lord Peel as the Secretary of State for India, and Lord Winterton 
as the Undersecretary. The Labour party now became “Hia 
Majesty’s opposition ” with Mr. Ramsay Macdonald as the leader. 
The advent of the Tory Government spelled a spirit of despair in 
India while it greatly heartened the die-bards and the European 
elements in India. The result was soon seen in the torrent of 
questions asked in the Commons giving vent to the most vapid 
die-hard views, and in the appointment of the Royal Commission 
to pay more money to the European Services in India. Parliament 
met only for a very short session in NovemberDeeember 1922 and 
there was no debate on India. 

On Deo. 12th Colonel Wedgwood tried to get a hearing for the 
suggestion that there should be a general amnesty in India but 
the proposal was turned down by Lord Winterton. The Colonel’s 
suggestion was based upon the plea (as stated in his question) 
that the All-India Congress Committee was about equally divided 
as to the propriety of so far modifying the non-co-operation 
policy as to sanotion election to the Legislative Councils, and he urged 
that the chief obstacle to this change of polioy was that nearly all the 
Congress leaders bad been in goal, whereby they were debarred from 
standing for election unless some individual pardons or a general 
“nnesty was declared. Colonel Wedgwood wanted the Secretary of 
otate to consult with the Viceroy as to the best method of getting 
round this difficulty so that the leaders referred to might have the 
chance of standing for the Councils. 

Lord Winterton, in answering the question, referred to the Civil 
30(a) 
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Disobedience Inquiry Committee as being equally divided on the 
point of council entry, and he quoted one scotion as putting forward 
the view that so long as there was a rule disqualifying persons who 
had been convicted, it would be inconsistent with their self-respect 
and dignity to lift the ban upon the Legislatures. 

Sir Charles Yate, true to his vindictive record, wanted the 
number of prisoners to be increased instead of getting them reduced. 
He tried to convince the Secretary of State that the members of 
the Civil .Disobedience Committee had themselves broken the law, and 
he wanted to know why they also were not clapped into goal. 

Sir Charles Yate was also not satisfied with the “protection 1 ’ which 
was afforded to the Princes of India by the penal legislation then 
passed against the Indian Press. He wanted the same sort of punish¬ 
ment applied to those newspapers which dared to criticise the 
administrative methods of British officials. In the question to the 
Under Secretary on the day before (Deo. lltb) he alleged that it 
was the want of protection from what he called “ vilification by the 
non-co-operation Press” that was driving many officers of the 
Civil Services and police in India to apply for proportionate pensions 
before completing their full terms. Ho urged that the Secretary of 
State should consider the question of bringing into force “ some more 
effective method of putting a stop to this abuse of its servants, British 
and Indian, than exists at present.” 

On Deo. 14th he again asked whether, considering that the 
Governments of the Punjab, Bengal, Madras and Burma had already 
taken action in the matter, the Government of India would issue 
instructions that legal assistance in bringing actions against the offend¬ 
ing newspapers was to be given to all Government servants, both 
British and Indian, who had been defamed in the British Press 1 

Earl Winterton: I think it is evident from the facts stated in 
the question that there is no reason to suggest to the Government 
of India the issue of any public orders. 

Sir Charles pressed the Secretary of State to communicate to 
the Government of India the desirability of bringing in legislation to 
protect the Civil Service and the police in India from vilification 
by the non-co-operation Press in India similar to that lately brought 
in for the protection of Indian ruling chiefs and princes. 

Earl Winterton : The Hon. and gallant member must be aware 
of the peculiar difficulties which, in the practice, made it impossible 
for ruling chiefs to obtain redress against libels published in British 
India by recourse to the Law Courts. He must also be aware of the 
reciprocal obligations existing between British India and the native 
States for the prevention of sedition. The position of 'public servants 
presents no analogy. So far as attacks upon their conduct are at- 
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tempts to excite disaffection against the lawfully established Gov¬ 
ernment, the ordinary criminal law provides a remedy. Against 
personal libels they have the same means of redress as any other 
subject of the Crown, and the hon. and gallant member knows that 
this means has been successfully employed. 

Other Indian Questions. 

In reply to a question from Sir A. Holbrook, Lord Winterton said 
that the Secretary of State was giving anxious consideration to the 
whole situation of the public services in India. As regards the general 
outlook, he stated that it appeared from the latest information avail¬ 
able that there had been some appreciable improvement, and conditions 
might fairly he said to be more hopeful than they were ! 8 months 
ago. 

Railway Development and Public Works. 

Major Kelley asked the Undersecretary of State for India what 
amount of the money recently raised in England by the Indian 
Government for railway development and public works had been 
expended; bow much of it bad been spent in England; whether 
any arrangements bad been made to purchase further supplies of 
material in Great Britain; and whether the Indian Government 
proposed to make further application to British investors 1 

Earl Winterton : So far as can be ascertained about 20£ millions 
have been spent on capital account on Indian railways since 1st April, 
1921. This amount is approximate as full details of expenditure 
in India in the current year are not available. Of the above sum 
l7i millions have been expended on supplies in this country, and 
further large supplies of material have been ordered in this country. 
As regards the last part of the question, I would refer my hon, and 
gallant Friend to the discussions on the last East India Loans Bills 
earlier in the year. 

Purchase of Stores. 

At this time there was great unemployment crisis in Britain, and 
Labour Members were strongly opposed to Indian orders being plaoed 
on the continent. On Dec. 15th*Mr. Tom Griffiths (a Welsh Labour 
member) asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether he was 
aware that the India Office had given a tyre order to German firms, 
although the quotations of English firms were only slightly higher than 
the German quotations and whether, seeing that unemployed workers ' 
who were receiving unemployed benefit could be profitably employed 
producing coal and steel to manufacture these tyres, he would consi¬ 
der the advisability of placing these orders in England until the 
exchanges were stabilised 1 

Lord Winterton replied as follows: The hon. memhor refers 
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do doubt to an order recently plaoed by the High Commissioner for 
India. The purchase of stores for the Indian Government is no 
longer undertaken by the India Office. Such purchases are made by 
the High Commissioner, who is now directly responsible to the 
Government of India. I have, however, ascertained from the High 
Commissioner that in this particular case the lowest British quota¬ 
tion was very nearly double the amount at which the order was 
placed for tyres of German manufacture. Any other decision than 
this would have been obviously unjust to India, whose interests 
ought to he .the first consideration (though they have often been the 
last) in such transactions. It is regrettable that British manufac¬ 
turers should allow themselves to be undercut in this way but 
Labour members ought to look elsewhere for a remedy instead of 
seeking to penalise the tax-payers of India. 

Soon after this Parliament adjourned in the middle of December 
for a long recess and was opened on February 13th formally by the 
King. In the debate that followed the address there was no reference 
to India, as the only two topics which were agitating European 
politics at that time was the French occupation of the Ruhr and the 
Lausanne Conference with the Turks. , 

Mr. Montagu on the Civil Services. 

In the meantime, however, the advent of the new Tory Govt, 
in England was the signal for a vigorous agitation for the so-called 
‘■Services" grievances which were held to follow from the Indian 
Reforms. Early in January 1923 Mr, Montagu himself emerged 
from his retirement to advocate the claims of the civil services in 
India to additional emoluments. Two long articles from his pen 
appeared in the London limes on the subject. He did not say off¬ 
hand that increases of pay and pensions should be granted but he 
supported the demandfor an inquiry into the present position, and 
the general trend of his argument was that some case for enhance¬ 
ment could be made out. But he admitted that the pay of the 
Indian services compared favourably with that of the Colonial 
services, aDd still more with the pay of the colonial services of other 
countries (as any one will find who cares to look into the salaries, 
for instance, of officials in the French settlements). He must also 
have been fully aware of the present condition of India’s finances, 
and no one knows better that higher salaries mean an increased 
burden for millions of people who are already struggling under an 
excessive load of taxation. 

Mr. Montagu even had the' hardihood to suggest that the 
Inchcape Committee, which was sent out to India to cut down ex¬ 
penditure^ in every, possible direction, might he able to find some 
means of improving the expectations of discontented civilians ! How 
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oan this be done 1 “ It may well be ”, said the ex-Secretary of 

State, “that the inquiry I am suggesting or the Inchcape Committee 
ca ji re co mm en d some retrenchment by the absorption of appointments 
or posts which can be dispensed with.” In other words the 
retrenchment of waste departments and superfluous posts were not to 
benefit India but the White Services. 

The Royal Commission. 

On January 4 th. it was known in England that Lord Peel 
had already decided to recommend that the whole question of the 
position, prospects and grievances of the Indian Civil Services would 
be examined by a Royal Commission. Mr. Montagu was probably 
aware of this intention wheD he wrote his ‘Times’ articles, which 
looked as if they were a bid for the chairmanship of the .pro¬ 
posed Commission. His nomination to that position, however, would 
not have been very acceptable to the Services concerned, for notwith¬ 
standing the encouragement which he had given to some of their 
financial claims, the policy associated with his name was regarded 
by many officials as having largely created their present and pros¬ 
pective ‘ hardships.’ 

The details of the projected inquiry were then under discussion 
between the Secretary of State and the Government of India. The 
personnel of the Commission and the terms of reference were to be 
announced very shortly. According to a statement in the limes 
of January 4th. the view taken at the India Office was that the 
grievances of the. services were well founded. If there was to be 
“ continued recruitment of young English men of the right stamp, ’’ 
these grievances, it was said, must be met by prompt inquiry 
and amelioration. Justice to the present incumbents also demanded 
immediate action. Much was made of the fact that economic 
conditions had changed for the worse since the report of the Islington 
Commission was issued seven years ago. On this occasion the 
Home Government were out for a short and summary measure to 
mitigate, some of the more obvious grievances, such as the alleged 
prohibitive cost of passages to and from India, etc. 

Mr. Montagu favoured a much wider inquiry than the mere 
investigation of civilian claims. He suggested that the general 
organisation of the Services, Imperial and Provincial, should 
come under review. “ It can hardly be doubted,” he said, “ that 
v Indian development will be on ‘ quasi ’-Federal lines,, and that the 
province, either the existing province or a new province, will be 
the unit of Indian administration. The opinion is widely held‘that 
this provincial autonomy ought already to be largely expanded; 
and there can be no doubt that in purely provincial affairs, the 
, provinces must tend to become more and more autonomous, and 
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more and more entitled to resist, and capable of resisting, inter¬ 
ference either from the Government of India or the Secretary of 
State in Council”. 

The deduction which Mr. Montagu drew from this was that as 
the Civil Services in India became more and more executive agents 
of Government, it would be found, unless some alteration was made, 
that the provincial Governments were forced to use as their main 
executive agency Services recruited by, and therefore responsible 
to, extra-provincial authorities. Mr. Montagu was doubtful whether 
this system should continue. It was one of the questions which in 
his opinion urgently called for inquiry. 

Interpellations on Reopening. 

Indian questions appeared on the agenda again on February 20th 
when Sir Charles Yate called attention to the report of the 
InspeotorGeneral of Police in Bombay with regard to the need for 
speedy and drastic measures to improve prospeots of officers in 
Imperial Police. Earl Winterton said that the Royal Commission on 
Indian Services would of course have to give special attention to the 
position of the police. Thirty recruits were required from England 
in the year, but no difficulty in obtaining them was anticipated. 

Replying to Lt. Col. Howard-Bury with regard to the Indianisa- 
tion of eight units of the Indian army mentioned in Lord Rawlinson'a 
speech in the Assembly, Earl Winterton explained how the Indianisa- 
tion would be carried out and added that the evolution of the scheme 
would he watched with sympathetic interest. 

Sir Frederick Banbury asked whether this step which some 
members thought extremely foolish had been carried out with the 
sanction of Government. Earl Winterton replied: "Yes, and I 
deprecate very strongly any oriticism of the scheme which may have 
the effect of discouraging at the outset of their careers the enthusiasm 
of youDg Indian Officers ” (Cheers). 

Asked whether any British offiicrs would be'' axed ” as the 
result of this step, Earl Winterton emphasised that the scheme 
provided for the gradual transference of the British Officers to other 
British units beginning with subalterns. 

Stores Purchase. 

Replying to Commander Bellairs, Earl Winterton 6aid that 
rebate on hides and skins imported into England had been in force 
but the value of this trade was inconsiderable, otherwise there was 
no specific advantage to Imperial trade with India over foreign trade. 
As a result of free competition, by far the greater part of Govern¬ 
ment stores imported into India was of British manufacture. Captain 
Terrell declared that the Indian Stores Department had been 
placing very large contracts on the continent and he urged that 
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steps should ba taken to sea that British traders •were given 
preference. Earl Winterton emphasised that the latest figures had 
showed that by far the largest part of the Government of India’s 
requirements were purchased in Britain. 

Commander Bellairs: In view of the fact that the British 
taxpayer pays for the entire naval defence of India, will Earl Winter- 
ton ^ make representations that Indians should do more for taxpayers 
in Bri tain f Here the Speaker intervened. 

On February 26th an incident occurred in the Commons when Sir 
Charles Yate drew attention to the speech of the Viceroy with regard 
to resolutions of the Indian National Congress at Gaya and asked 
what steps would be taken to quell the disturbance before it arose. 
Earl Winterton said be was of opinion that it was not very easy to 
quell a disturbance before it had arisen and suggested that the great 
improvement in the conditions in India compared with a year ago 
made it less necessary for Sir Charles Yate to interest himself to the 
extent he did in the details of administration. There were cries of 
“ withdraw ” and Viscount Curzon shouted “ absolutely disgraceful.” 
Following this, Earl Winterton explained, however, that he had not 
suggested that Sir C. Yate had not a perfect right to ask questions on 
principles of administration, but he specifically said details of adminis¬ 
tration. Nothing he could say could give a more definite assurance 
than that contained in the Viceroy’s speech. Both he and Lord Peel 
rather deprecated Col. Yate’s repeated suggesstions in his questions 
that the Governments and their officers in India were not doing their 
duty. 

The Royal Commission 

Col. Yate suggested that as the proposed Royal Commission on 
Indian services might Dot be able to report for some considerable time, 
Lord Peel might consider the question of granting some interim im¬ 
mediate relief for the difficulties of civil servants owing to rise in the 
cost of living and fall in exchange. 

Earl Winterton replied that he was not prepared to make a 
statement until the commission had been formally constituted and 
had opportunity of considering the materials that would be placed 
before it. 

Mr. Gwynne emphasised that civil servants were in great dis¬ 
tress and were anxious for the appointment of some quicker tribunal 
than a Royal Commission and urged for immediate relief. 

Mr. T. Williams.—Will the Royal Commission take very great 
care that civil servants do not confiscate all the benefits to the dis¬ 
advantage of British officers ? 

Earl ^“'terton replied that these points would be considered. 
As the Commission had been appointed among other purposes ex- 
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pressly for enquiring into the grievances of the Civil Service, it would 
be inopportune to take any action until the Commission had reported. 
He hoped the report would be available earliar than Col. Yate 
thought and promised to convey to Lord Peel the suggestions that 
had been made. 

Replying to Sir H. Craik, Earl Winterton admitted that the 
commission would probably be unable to go to India until the end of 
the year, but did not admit that the situation was serious as had been 
stated. 

In another question Sir John Hewett drew attention to 
the fact that Sir Henry Wheeler had refused to release political 
prisoners in Bihar and Orissa while Sir William Marris had taken 
a different course in the United Provinces, and asked what was the 
justification for a divergence of policy in two adjoining provinces. 
Earl Winterton replied that he had not yet received a full statement 
of the reasons for the action taken in the United Provinces. Local 
Governments in the exercise of their discretion in this matter 
evidently were guided mainly by tbeir view of local conditions. The 
authorities in India were discussing the question of the exercise of 
this discretion generally. 

Sir H. Craik—Is it not considered proper that Governors in 
the exercise of their discretion should consult the Government of 
India before they come to a decision. 

- Earl Winterton replied that this was a very important question 
,and the matter was now being discussed between the Government of 
India and Provincial Governments. He pointed out that discretion 
was legally vested in the local Governors. 

The Princes Protection Act. 

On February 27th. an important debate on India occupied the 
House of Commons for a few hours. On this day Colonel Wedgwood 
(Labour) put forward a motion in favour of petitioning the King 
not to give Royal Assent to the Indian States Protection Act passed 
by the Council of State in India at the Viceroy’s bidding. He 
declared that there was a good deal of oppression and misrule in some 
Indian States. The only safeguard against oppression, he maintained, 
was publicity. The policy of preserving censorship in Native States 
was supported only by the executives of Punjab, the United Provinces 
and Madras. The Government of India were faced with the Gandhi 
agitation and wanted friends, and so on. 

The debate is given in full in the following pages. In the 
end, however, as was to be expected, the Colonel’s motion was 
negatived by 279 votes against 120. 
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Colonel WEDGWOOD moved:— 

“ That an humble Address be presented to His Majesty praying 
that he withhold his assent to the Indian States (Protection against 
Disaffection) Act, 1922.” 

In moving it, he said: — 

This is the first occasion on which the Viceroy and Governor-general 
of India has resorted to his undoubted powers under the Government 
of India act to certify legislation which has been rejected by the Indian 
Assembly at Delhi. The House will realise that under the Government 
of India Act an elected majority was given to the Legislative Assembly 
at Delhi and wide powers were given to that elected majority. At 
the same time, power was reserved to the Viceroy to pass through 
legislation against their wishes on his own initiative. That Act has 
now been in operation for rather over two years, and there has not 
hitherto been one single occasion on which the Viceroy has felt it 
desirable to exercise his power, so harmoniously has the Act worked. 
At last, the Act has now been used by the Viceroy in order to pass 
this legislation with which I am dealing. 

The particular legislation passed is one to which in any case this 
House should turn its attention. It concerns the relations with and 
our responsibilities for those people ,in India who are not British sub¬ 
jects, but subjects of the native Princes in India. The native Princes 
in India belong to very various categories. There are in fact over 700 
of them varying in power and distinction from one of the scale from 
the Nizam to the Lord of a Pari, which is more comparable to the 
lord of the manor in England than to anything else of which I know. 
Great and small are all affected by this Act, and in civilisation they 
vary from a polished English gentleman, such as the Gaekwar of 
Boroda to the mere madmval robber chief. All these Chiefs, and 
there are over 700 of them, have this in common, that they are in¬ 
dependent of His Majesty’s Government, and they are controlled more 
or less by the presence of a British resident in some district. They 
have wide powers over their subjects and almost absolute power. There 
is no Habeas Corpus Act and they have the power of imprisoning, and 
indeed have almost absolute power over the property, liberty and the 
lives of those Indians who live within their territory. It is admitted 
by the Indian Civil Service and it was admitted by Mr. Thompson him¬ 
self, who was the prime mover in this Bill, that, 

“There is a good'deal of oppression and misrule in some of the 
Indian States.” 

That misrule and oppression is under a system of Government 
which is absolute in countries where the subjects have no rights and 
publicity is the only check. That view was expressed in the same 
De one .°^ Princes or agents of the Princes as follows: 

Though in some isolated places there may have been some Saw 
in their administrations, the chief himself considers his subjects as hia 
own children.” 

So did Henry VIII and Louis XIV. That is the view taken by 
the princes, and the apologists and supporters of the princes in India, 
iney take almost exactly the same idea of their duties to their subjects 
as was taken by the great kings of the past in this country. In order 
to visualise the conditions in those countries, we can look back pretty 
. y state of France before the French Revolution in 

aer to understand the conditions that exist. When I was over in 
31 
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India I heard a good deal about the condition of these native States, 
and I remember one Governor explaining to me that by dint of great 
pressure he had managed to restrain one of these native rulers who 
nad been going in for brutal forms of torture, and he said he had 
only restrained him, and had not managed to change the system. 
Therefore, there is certainly real cause tor anxiety if we take our 
responsibilities to these people seriously. The old check upon auto* 
cratic abuse in India has gone. If in the old days any ruler abused 
his position his subjects always had the right and power of rebellion, 
and they could put him off his throne. Now any step of that kind 
is impossible because tneir thrones are supported by British bayonets, 
and we have the responsibility of supporting bad rulers as well as good. 

Sir CHARLES OMAN: —We remove them sometimes. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD:—I was coming to that point. One check 
we preserve is the position of the Residents at the Court, who can 
report if tilings are too bad, and then you get them removed. The 
position of the Residents in these Courts is an extremely difficult one. 
He knows intimately the Chief. He receives every sort of token of 
friendship at these Courts. He hunts with the Rajah. His whole 
life is bound up with the life of the Rajah. Very often the Resident 
knows perfectly well that it is his business to keep ' things moving 
smoothly, so that there shall be no scandal and no public criticism of 
what goes on. His business is principally to have no history rather 
than definitely to look after the interests of the subjects of the native 
State. Indeed, his position is more that of keeping the peace between 
the British Raj and that native Rajah than looking after and protect¬ 
ing the subjects of the native Rajah, so that the Resident is not a 
very reliable protection for the native in these States. Indeed, it must 
be obvious that, as in other parts of the world, the best, and, indeed, 
the only, safeguard against oppression is publicity. The fear of pub¬ 
licity, the possibility of publicity, and the knowledge that what is 
done may find its way into the Press, and so to the ears of either the 
Legislative Assembly at Delhi or of the British public is and has always 
been realised to be the most efficient check upon any oppression. 
That being so, there has been a constant effort to keep that safety 
valve working, and there has been a constant effort on the part of 
those who benefitted by the autocracy to get that safety volve closed. 

_ In the period 1823 to 1835 there was a time when we had rules 
which prevented any native newspaper or any native outside the 
native State from criticising safely the action of the rulers inside 
those States. Those rules were finally repealed under conditions, 
according to Sir William Vincent, that even such a stalwart conserva¬ 
tive as Mr. Thompson would scarcely think of defending those rules 
now in this or any other Council. These rules were repealed in 1835; 
and from 1835 to_ 1910 there was no question whatever of penalising 
newspapers in British India for publishing criticism of what went oi 
reside the native States. But in 1910 the Press Act was passed, and 
I am always glad to think that it was opposed in this House by Mr 
Eetr Hardie and myself. _ We were almost alone in this House against 
that repressive Legislation. It was passed then, and we shall b< 
grateful for the repeal of that iniquitous measure. The freedom o: 
ttie Press has been the safeguard of this country just as in India. Th> 
Press Act was repealed because we turned over a new leaf in on: 
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relations with India. The Reforms came, and the Government of 
India Act was passed inaugurating, as we hoped, a period of co-opero- 
tion between India and England. When that Act was passed it was 
realised not only here in the India Office, but also in India, that the 
time had come to repeal the Press Act also. They appointed a Com¬ 
mittee to consider whether the Act could safely be repealed. That 
C ommi ttee took evidence on this very question of whether it was safe 
to repeal the Press Act so far as the interests of native princes were 
concerned. They took the evidence of the officer concerned, and the 
officer concerned, Mr. RushJ>rook Williams, said: 

“ I have not come across anything which, in its substance, went 
beyond the grounds of legitimate criticism.” 


The Press Act Committee. 


b 

i 


That was the official attitude of the official concerned. On the 
Press Act Committee sat not only the Law Member but Sir William 
Vincent himself, the Rome Member, than whom no name has had 
more to do with the administration of India during the last 15 years. 
That Committee unanimously came to the conclusion not only that 
the Press Act could be repealed so far as British India was concerned, 
but that no steps need any longer be taken to protect the interests 
of the native princes from criticism in the British India newspapers. 
That was how matters stood after the- Press Act Committee had re¬ 
ported. But a change has come over India again. Parallel and almost 
simultaneously with the change from Mr. Montagu to the Noble Lord 
who now presides over the India Office there has come a change in 
India. Sir William Vincent is no longer the power behind the throne. 
His place has been taken by Mr. J. P. Thompson. The change came 
just at the moment when this question was being considered. Mr. 
Thompson was acting Political Secretary. I am afraid that he may 
be now the real genuine Political Secretary. The idea of removing 
the Press Act from the princes was immediately reconsidered. The 
first step was to ask the views of all the local legislatures, and of the 
nine local legislatures who were consulted in the matter it is interest¬ 
ing to see that they got support for their new policy of preserving the 
censorship only from the executives of the Punjab, the United Pro¬ 
vinces, and, I think, Madras. They got no support whatever from 
the great Province of Bengal, presided over by Lord Lytton, and 
they got no support from the Central Provinces, under whose aegis 
«>me roost of these native rulers. Nor did they get support from Sir 
Georg® Lloyd, the Governor of Bombay, who in his area had perhaps 
™ j m p8t important of these native rulers. The support of the Punjab 
and the United Provinces however, was enough to go on with. The 
Government of India, face to face with the Gandhi agitation, wanted 
mends. The alternative was to make friends with the people or 
mends with the princes. They chose the princes. In fact, bureau¬ 
cracy and autocracy came together to support each other against demo- 
racy a thing which has often been done before. This is what Mr. 
hompson says on the situation, and it exactly illustrates the new 
orientation of the Government in India. 


Native States have interpreted their obligations to us to include 
f for the British Government against what we may call sedi- 

wf ? t " ac “ 8 ' « one of these States comes to us and asks us how we 
ve interpreted our obligations, what answer do we giveP” 
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In other words, if some ruffian robs and tortures our enemies we 
are bound to torture and rob their enemies. Is that. the argument ? 
If as has happened over and over again, they deprive the families 
of agitators of their property, are we to adopt a similar method of 
dealing with the people who criticise tlie Inman Prince t 

Sir F. BANBURY:—Who says so? 


Colonel WEDGWOOD:—Mr. Thompson suggested the t as these 
States have interpreted their obligations to us to include that sort of 
thing, we ought to reciprocate and deal with their interests in the 
same way. 

Mr. GWYNNE: —The hon. and gallant Gentleman Bajid just now 
that this Bill was carried through by Mr. Thompson. Ho is quite 
inaccurate. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD:—I never said anything of the sort. I 
said that Mr. Thompson had taken the place of Sir William Vincent 
as the power behind the Throne in India. 

Air. GWYNNE:—The hon. and gallant Gentleman said that this 
Bill synchronised with the departure of Sir V illiam Vincent. 


Colonel 'WEDGWOOD:—Of course, nobody reading this. could 
suppose that Sir William Vincent had gone. The whole point is that 
Sir William Vincent, who is a Conservative influence with a sound, 
democratic English instinct behind him, has been replaced in the 
Government of India by Air. Thompson. Indeed, the whole of these 
debates is really one long struggle between Mr. Thompson and Sir 
William Vincent. But, having decided that it. was our duty to scrap 
the recommendations of the Press Act Committee and come to the 
rescue of the Princes, the Government of India discovered that they 
were under a pledge and hound in honour to the Princes to support 
them and that no other course was open to them. (Hon. Members: 
‘‘Hear, hear!”) I thought that remark would be cheered, but. if 
that was felt, why did the Press Act Committee, with the Law Member 
and the Home Member upon it, not report in that sense? If that 
was felt before, how is it that before 1910 when these pledges which 
have been going on for 100 years were perfectly well known, no at* 
tempt was made to carry them out, and how is it, when they consulted 
the local government, that it was not suggested that there was a 
pledge? What was the point of consulting anybody if the Government 
were bound in honour to do the thing in any case? If yon come to 
study the pledges themselves, what sort of pledges are they? This is 
one of the pledges,, as given by Mr, Thompson. I cannot discover 
the Treaty from which, he quotes, though I suppose he is quoting from 
one: 


“ We are to permit no diminution of the honour and reputation 
of the Maharajah at the hands of others.” 

Really, if we are going to take on that sort of job, we shall have 
our work cut out. So far as I can see from the Treaties that are 
quoted, the best justification for the attitude of the Government is as 
follows. It is a sort of common form Clause, which occurs in a great 
many of the Treaties: 


“ The friends and enemies of one, shall be the friends and enemies 
of both.” 
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Does that mean that we are to treat their enemies as they treat 
our enemies in every respect? Is it possible that hon. Members can 
really consider that, which is the most extreme Clause in any of these 
Treaties, to be binding pledge upon Government at this time to pre¬ 
vent criticism in British Indian newspapers of what goes on in the 
native States ? It was on the strength of these Treaties that we read: 

“ We, the Indian Government, have decided that we are hound, 
in honour to afford the Princes the same measure of protection as 
they previously enjoyed under the Press Act.” 

That is during the 12 years. The pledge, which was unrealised 12 
years ago and which was unheard of, is now to be binding, not only 
on the Government of India, but upon this House. I say that the 
only term that can he applied to such an argument is that it is arrant 
bnmbng, and they know it. What we want to know in this House is 
how far the Home Government has been responsible for this change 
of front. Above all, seeing that we have had so many papers published 
on this question, may we also have published the private telegrams 
which constitute so large a part of Indian administration? It is well 
known that the public telegrams between India and the Government of 
India here are few, whereas the private telegram constitutes a very 
large proportion of the direction of the Indian Government. Can we 
have these published, so as to see how far this new movement came 
from this end and how far it was inspired by the .Viceroy or Mr. 
Thompson? That being the case, the Indian Government having 
changed its mind, it introduced this Bill. It brought it into the 
Legislative Assembly at Delhi and that Assembly turned it down by 
45 votes to 41. It was brought in under the 10 minutes rule^ there 
was very little discussion upon it, and it was rejected. The rejection 
was felt to he a slur on the Government. Consequently the Measure was 
introduced into the Council of State, where they have an official 
majority, and there it was carried through without a Division and 
without allowing a single Amendment. The Bill under these circum¬ 
stances comes to us for consideration. 

Sir John HEWETT : Many I point out there is no such thing as 
an official majority ? 

Mr. SPEAKER:—It is usual, when an Hon. Member desires to 
correct another Hon. Member who is speaking, to ask the leave of 
that Hon. Member to intervene. 

„ Colonel WEDGWOOD :—I am obliged to the Hon. Gentleman for 
his interruption. I should have said an official and nominated 
majority. None the less, the Bill was carried through the Council of 
State, and no one was allowed to amend it. Now it comes before this 
House for consideration. I want the House to appreciate the wording 
of one Clause, which is to the effect that whoever prints any document 
which is intended to excite disaffection—and disaffection includes dis¬ 
loyalty and all violence—whoever prints any document intended to 
excite disaffection towards any Prince or Chief or Government shall 
he punishable with five years imprisonment, or fine, or both. That, 
I suggest, is a very stiff Clause. 

The UNDER-SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA:—Will the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman read the remainder of the Clause? 
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Colonel WEDGWOODSub-section (2) I suppose the Noble Lord 
means. From that, one is to understand you can express disapproba¬ 
tion quite safely if you can express it without exciting contempt or 
disaffection. How difficult it would 1» for an editor to draw a line 
between right criticism and wrong criticism. 

Earl WINTERTON: Will the hon. and gallant Gentleman read 
the whole of the sub-section? 

Colonel WEDGWOOD:—You can read it yourself, but I will do so. 
It runs: 

«No person shall be deemed to commit an offence under this 
Section in respect of any book, newspaper or other document which, 
without exciting or being intended to excite hatred, contempt or dis¬ 
affection, contains comments expressing disapprobation of the Mea¬ 
sures of any such Prince, Chief, Government or Administration aa 
aforesaid with a view to obtain their alteration by lawful means, or 
disapprobation of the administrative or other action of any such 
Prince, Chief, Government or Administration.” 

What is meant by “ alteration by lawful means ”? There are no 
Legislative Assemblies, and no lawful means. What does the Noble 
Lord mean by “ lawful means ”? There are no means whatever for 
the subjects of these States to secure any alteration in the law. They 
have no representation. 

Sir CHARLES OMAN: —They have representative Governments 
in the case of Mysore and Bikanir. 


Colonel WEDGWOOD:—If they were all like Mysore, possibly 
there would be no opposition to this Bill. Mysore has better education 
than British India. If Hon. Members think it easy to criticise with¬ 
out exciting enmity, I wish they would try it in a Conservative news¬ 
paper without inciting enmity against the Labour Party. How much 
more difficult it is for the Indian to do that can be judged from the 
Viceroy’s own description. In the last year he has found no less than 
170 cases of hostile^ criticism in the Indian Press. Yet the Press Act 
has only been used in three cases. Therefore, according to the Viceroy, 
in his estimation this new legislation is going to stop 167 cases of 
hostile criticism which it was not proposed to proceed against under 
the old Act. Again, nnder the old Press Acf, yon could be warned and 
your deposit confiscated. Under' this new Art you go to prison for five 
years. There is no warning, no notification, no confiscation; yon just 
go to prison. I should like the House to understand this beautiful 
touch, which even I did not appreciate before, that is, even if your 
criticism is based on fact, if yon are merely detailing the 
truth, that does not alter tho fact that you are inciting 
to sedition. The truth of your accusation is no defence against a 
charge of sedition. I think we in this country may legitimately, in 
accordance with our best traditions, turn down any such legislation. 

B lr Ve ? ne , 0T J W0 which were quoted in 

® °.fNo doubt the speaker who used them chose the 

™ ^ pes » he c ?J 1,d A nd - .Here is one of them. An Indian 

3rTii h® does not .set up responsible 

?r is a 
houses 
the 
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popular movement should gut the old and moth-eaten fabric of indi¬ 
genous but autocratic rule in India.” 

Is it worth five years’ imprisonment to talk in that way? If these 
are the most horrible examples of criticism that could be found, I 
think we should be hardly justified in upsetting a (I our best traditions 
in order to pass legislation such as this. There was on the Council in 
the debate which took place one speaker who got up and stated the 
ordinary view of the ordinary English gentleman. But that man was 
not an Englishman I am sorry to say. He was a Madrasi—Mr. Ranga- 
swamfAiyangar—and he summed up his position thus: 

“ This Bill presupposes that the Press is always in the wrong and 

that the Princes are always in the right. 

A good Administration does not require a Bill of this sort: a bad 
ruler with a bad Administration does not deserve to have a Bill of 
this sort. The only existing check npon an autocratic ruler is this 
public criticism.” 

Unfortunately, this gentleman did not find a seconder, but I be¬ 
lieve he was speaking the voice of the ordinary average decent Eng¬ 
lishman much better than the official members of the Council did. I 
I can only regret that that view was not expressed as it should have 
been by English democrats, and that it should have been left to the 
Labour party in this House to back up the sentiments which should 
guide onr administration in India. But our administration in India 
has changed, and is changing. 

" Unity and concord ”-says Mr. Thompson:—" are the things, 
the great qualities at which we have got to aim.” 

Yes, unity of the bureaucrats and autocrats. [An Hon. Member: 
" The fighting races.”] Yes, the fighting races of the Punjab. ^Sure¬ 
ly it is possible to bring the Council of State to see reason without 
quite so much hypocrisy. The statement of Mr. Thompson is that they 
are merely making illegal in India that which is already illegal in 
England. Did we know that before? Arewe here bound by such a 
law to prevent us criticising what goes on inFranee, or Germany, or 
America? If so, there is going to be a bad time for some one. What 
offends most is the argument used again and again that because the 
Princes lent their Imperial Service troops during the War, we most 
now assist them to retain their autocratic rule over the people who 
did the fighting. Let me give the exact quotation from Mr. Thompson a 
speech. 

“ At the same time the Government of India and the people of 
India have received such loyal help from the Princes during the War 
that it is our duty to do what we can to protect them.” 

Really it was not the Princes of India who saved this country in 
the War, but the men who did the fighting. The men who, amid 
appalling conditions- all over the world, suffered and laid down their 
lives, are the people to whom we should be grateful in India. 

Sir FREDERICK BANBURY:—Did not the Princes suffer any 
losses? 

Colonel WEDGWOODNot one of them was even wounded, but 
the common people lost hundreds of thousands. And the common 
people of India did a good deal more. Hon. Members who have read 
the Mesopotamia Report will know the conditions nnder which they 
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fought and died in Mesopotamia, and I say that to use the patriotic 
action of the Princes and people of India in the War as an excuse 
for sacrificing the interests of the people of India to the Princes of 
India- 

Mr. GWYNNE:—They were from Native States. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD: —They were Imperial Service troops from 
the Native States. 

Colonel SIR C HARLES YATE:—Considering all that the Princes 
lost in the War, the hon. and gallant Member's statement is a most 
disgraceful one. 

Mr. SPEAKER:—I think the hon. and gallant Member for New- 
castle under-Lyme might be allowed to continue his speech without 
interruption. Hon. Members will have their opportunity of replying. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD:—The subjects of the Native States are 
our responsibility all the more because they took part in the War, 
and the part they took in the War is used as an excuse and as a 
reason, apparently, by Mr. Thompson for sacrificing their interests to 
the interests of tneir rulers—their good rulers. Sikanir is quoted, 
but is it to be imagined that the sort of things that go on in these 
minor Native States go on in Bikanir or BarodaP The best of the 
Indian Princes are quoted, but let the worst be quoted, because it is 
there that criticism is necessary, it is there that it is desirable that the 
light of publicity should spread—not in States which are well managed. 
Hon. Members know the Native Princes who came here, but they are 
the civilised ones. It is not in their States that the difficulty arises; 
it is in the little hill States up beyond Simla, where there is not even 
a resident on the spot. Those are the places where the injustice 
occurs, and it is to protect the subjects of these States that we want 
this motion. When I see Mr. Thompson quoting the fact that the 
Princes helped in the War as a Teason for depriving their subjects of 
ordinary opportunities of resistance to oppression, I think the limit 
has been reached in hypocritical humbug. This is Mr. Thompson’s 
peroration: 

“ Their troops and oar troops have trodden many a march of 
glory side by side.”— 

Yes, they have— 

” and their dead and our dead have their rest together.” 

xes, they have. 

That is all. Nothing more. Lest we forget.” 


v Mit. Thompson’s Record. 

I hope we shall not forget these people, and I hope that the 
people of India will not forget that sort of humbug. They know per- 
fectly well Mr. Thompson’s record, and they will not forget him. They 
f*? hkely to forget that at this moment we are sacrificing their 
ntereats m the _ interests, really, of this combine of autocracy and 
taraancray a & ainst the People. The fact of the matter is that we 
+ __ ® wrong torn in India. Two years ago we decided to 

the Indian people onr friends. Then very unfortunately, 
J A ? er v tlon o movement spread in India, and made the new 
I ndla “ Government extremely difficult. Instead of co¬ 
operation and work towards real Dominion Home Rule in India, the 
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opposition of the Non-co-operation movement made that process diffi¬ 
cult and gave that part of the administration in India which was 
against the reforms their opportunity of attempting to put an end 
to those reforms. The struggle with Gandhi, the struggle with Non- 
co-operation, became more and more difficult and the Government of 
India, instead of widening the scope of the reforms, instead of trusting 
in democracy, turned round and attempted to ally themselves with the 
old-fashioned powers of the Princes of India. 

■ I do not think that that move is likely to be successful. Some of 
the Princes of India, the best of them, are already giving some form 
of democratic government in their States. The Princes of India are 
most of them patriotic Indians who are as anxious of Indian rule 
in India as any other sort of Indians. Any attempt such as this to 
bind them to our chariot wheel will be resented as much by the Princes 
of India, the thinking ones, as by the people of India themselves. I 
am certain that, when this question comes to be re-judged, when the 
next step in democratic development in India takes place, the Princes 
of India and the people of India will he found working together for a 
democratic extension, and resenting the fact that this attempt has 
been made to separate them and create this quite unnecessary cleavage. 
I am certain too, that we on this side of the House are right in pro¬ 
testing against this change, that we are right in insisting that the 
best remedy is publicity, that the old English traditions are preferable 
to new-fangled ones taken from the old charters of the autocracy, and 
that we are right in asking this House to refuse its sanction to the 
action of the Viceroy in over-riding the Assembly of India, and in 
begging His Majesty to withhold his sanction to this Act. 

I understand that on these matters, while the Labour party is 
united, the Liberal party has not yet made up its mind, and it is to 
those Liberals who used to be my colleagues that I would address my 
concluding remarks. Surely those who have been civil servants in 
Crown Colonies rather than in India must realise that the whole of 
British administration is at the turning point of the ways. Either 
we can go down the autocratic channel, and continue to maintain our 
dominion by force, by autocracy, by bureaucratic rule, or we can take 
the new road that has been pointed out to us lately opening up, as I 
think, a brighter future for the British Empire even than our history 
of the past has disclosed, leading to the democratic development 
throughout the Empire, of a large number of Dominions united in 
interest, united in sympathy, self-governing in fact. In that direction 
we may found a British Empire which will be the nucleus of a new 
world. Along the other road other States have attempted to travel 
in the past. The Roman Empire, the French Empire under Napoleon, 
the German Empire—all those Empires of the 1 past have attempted to 
control their dominions by force. Let the Liberals in this House show 
clearly that at this turning point they wish the British Empire to 
march on the road to democracy, and get away from those old-world 
Empires that were based on force. 

Mr. SNELL:—I beg to second the motion. In doing so. I wish 
veiy earnestly that no words of mine shall add to the difficulties and 
emharassment of those who have the great responsibility of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India on their hands. In any matter of mere administra- 
where'it was a qnestion of the mere adjustment of means to ends, 
it would, I think, be the duty of most Members of this House to accord 
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to those who are on the spot, who have a closer knowledge of the 
difficulties that are to be met, their very fullest support: but the Act 
which is before the House, and to which we are asked to give our 
assent, is not one dealing with a mere administrative matter, but 
deals with a matter of fundamental importance affecting the general 
principles of right and wrong, of human liberties, about which even, 
those who have but a very limited experience of India are perhaps as 
capable of judging as may be the Viceroy himself. It is with this 
question of giving assent to a measure which very seriously limits 
human freedom that this House, as it seems to me, has to concern 
itself. We are asked to give assent to this Act, which imposes penal¬ 
ties upon Indian subjects for the expression of opinions which, however 
wrong they may be, they hold sincerely; and, so far as I am concerned, 

I trust that the day will never come when a measure of that kind will 
pass this House without being very seriously challenged. What does 
this Act really propose? It imposes a penalty of five years' imprison¬ 
ment, with or without a fine, upon anyone who may— 

" Write, edit, print or publish any book, newspaper or document 
calculated to bring into hatred, or contempt, or to excite disaffection 
against Princes or Chiefs of the Native States in India, or the Govern¬ 
ment or administration established in any such States.” 

Let the House notice the implication of the words used. A man 
is to be imprisoned, not because any words that he has written or 
printed or published have actually caused riot or sabotage or revolu¬ 
tion. He is to be imprisoned, or may be imprisoned, for five years, 
on quite other grounds, namely, on the ground that the speculative 
mind of an official may think that his words might have caused die- 
affection. He is to be judged before the results of what he has written 
have become known. I desire to ask, in all sincerity, who is to judge 
what words are likely to cause disaffection and what are not? Who 
is to judge which particular combination of words would have the 
results that are feared in this Act? More than that, who is wise 
enough and quite good enough to be the judge to sentence to five years' 
imprisonment any man for the use of words the effect of which is at 
the time unknown? Then there is an additional difficulty. The judge 
who will he concerned will probably be a judge with a Western mind 
and training. He may, perhaps—I do not say that he would be, but 
he_ might, perhaps, be—a little too zealous in seeking promotion; he 
might be incapable of making advance towards democracy. Now the 
movement has been reversed. Mr. Thompson is behind the Throne in 
the place of Sir William Vincent. Mr. Thompson was in times past 
the inspiration of Sir Michael O'Dwyer. They know him in India. 
They know that Martial Law in the Punjab was largely carried on 
under his administration. It was that knowledge, and the pressure 
consequently brought to bear on the Government of India that secured 
a transfer of Mr. Thompson from the Punjab to Delhi. He has been 
promoted since he arrived in Delhi and I have no doubt he will bo 
still further promoted. Rut I think that we in this countrv may have 
something to say as to the promotion of this gentleman. If the Hon. 
Member will only read the debate they will see the sort of arguments 
that were made with due allowance for an embroidered Oriental style; 
he might be incapable, too, of discounting a great deal of vehement' 
rhetoric that is used East of Sue*. Mv hon. and gallant Friend, in 
introducing the Motion, gave an illustration or two of the words com¬ 
plained of and it would be fair, as he said, to assume that of all the 
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expressions that bare been used, that most expressive have been 
chosen for the purpose of influencing this House. Let me take as an 
illustration the words. 

“ People will see to it that the present system of administration 
is smashed to pieces within five years.” 

That expression may seem reprehensible to those who have had 
direct contact with Indian Affairs, but to the judgment of this House 
I hope an expression of that kind will not be sufficient to justify giving 
any man five years’ imprisonment. I do not know what we should do 
in this country if we were all to be imprisoned for suggesting that the 
administration in power at present ought to be smashed within five 
years. Many of us would hope that that end wonld be achieved in a 
great deal shorter time. Here is another quotation: 

“ An impatient new fledged detective in search of sedition and is 
worth no more than an ordinary detective who is a traitor. 

We have expressions against the Police in our own country, hut 
those are never met with a repressive punishment of five years. May 
I repeat a quotation used by my hon. and gallant friend'as showing 
what we call an Eastern style: 

“ We call upon the 700 odd gilded puppets in India to pat their 
houses in order, to liberalise their administration, lest the flames of 
the popular movement should gut the old and moth-eaten fabric of 
indigenous hut autocratic rule in India.” 

Those are vehement wordsj hut they mean very little when they 
are really examined, and certainly they are not wicked or dangerous 
enough to justify any man being imprisoned for them. 

In my judgment, to pass an Act of this kind would he a real danger 
to our position in India, and wonld do a great deal more harm than it 
could possibly do good. It may be inferred, if this Act be passed, by 
the natives of India that the British Government has given np all hope 
or intention of endeavouring to rule India along the lines of develop¬ 
ing progressive Government, freedom, and so on. They may judge that 
quite well, and feel that the Government has determined to fall back 
upon a policy of force. I think I may say on behalf of everyone on 
these benches that in our judgment in the long run a rule cannot be 
based upon force. In the long run it must he based on good will pre¬ 
vailing between the two peoples. The way to promote good will, if that 
is the basis of just Government, is not by repressive Acts, not by limit¬ 
ing speech or writing, but rather by a kindly tolerance of differences of 
opinion that they may have about our rule. It may be possible to 
justify severe action in the case of rioting or sabotage or violent revo¬ 
lution, but it is not and never will, in my judgment, be justifiable that 
we should stifle free criticism of any Government in India or anywhere 
else. It seems to mo that we are proposing in this Act to give the 
Princes of Tndia a protection which is not given to the King Emperor 
himseif, and it seems to me, too, that it is against the first principles 
of sound Government. It may be one of those dangerous steps, if we 
take it, from which we cannot possibly retreat. There are steps that 
t r 6 ’ n .^ e ^at involve other steps being taken in consequence. 
1 believe this Act is really against the foundation of our rule in India. 
As I understand the famous Proclamation issued in 1858, which was the 
Carta of Indian liberties, we undertook to concede the same 
rights and principles to the Indian people as to British subjects born 
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elsewhere. That means that in the fundamental principles of Govern- 
ment they are entitled, as far as is possible, to the same liberties and 
privileges as ourselves, and our own experience bas been that it is 
never safe, never wise ; and scarcely ever right to attempt to interfere 
with the free expression of opinion, because in the end you do not 
suppress it, you merely drive it underground to work in subterranean 
ways what ought to be above ground and before the eyes of all men. 

It would seem, too. that the Government is growing nervous above 
the general unrest which is taking place in India and elsewhere, and 
that unrest needs to be dealt with with infinite patience and with a 
great deal of care. The Indian, for example, sees himself excluded in 

f ite of the Proclamation of 1868, from other parts of the British 
mpire, from Australia, New Zealand and Africa, whilst at the same 
time people from these Colonies seem to have free access _ to India. 
Then we have to remember that the symptom of unrest which we see 
in India is general throughout the East. The East is awakening from 
her long sleep, and in attempting to become articulate it uses futile 
and fierce invective sometimes which does not. merit, at all events, 
repressive Acts. I should say that the unrest in India is first of all 
not a reaction specifically against British rule, but a reaction against 
"Western civilisation as a whole due to a revival of race consciousness, 
and the way to deal with that awakening is to express a trust in the 
Indian people and to encourage them along the way to Self-Govern¬ 
ment, paying little attention to specific and entirely futile outbreaks 
of the kind which have been recited to the House. 

Our experience in England through many centuries has been that 
liberty pays best in the end and not repression. The only reprisal that 
you get from giving freedom is that of gpod-will. Therefore, in the 
interests of British civilisation and its rule in India, the right thing to 
do is to let the Indian people alone, at any rate until they transgress 
much further than has been suggested in this House. I am one of 
those who believe ultimately in what we call a British Commonwealth 
of Nations, a set of sister peoples, with equal privileges and respon¬ 
sibilities and each managing its own affairs, living contentedly under 
the general principles of the British Constitution, and I feel that if 
we are to attain that desirable end one of the very worst things to do 
is to introduce repressive legislation such as has been suggested. Our 
history in India has not been without faults or free from incidents 
which many of us would deplore but, at any rate, I believe our rule 
on the whole has been for the good of the Indian people. Do not let 
ns at this late hour in the 20th century do something which is un¬ 
worthy of our record in India, and may prejudice British rule there 
in the future. 

Mr. Charles ROBERTS:—I am sorry that the House wears the 
ordinary aspect, which it almost invariably wears, when Indian ques¬ 
tions are being discussed. This Motion proceeding fronj the Labour 
party and the erudition of their benches this evening shows the scanty 
attendance which, unfortunately, always prevails when Indian ques¬ 
tions are discussed. (Hon. Members: “And your party too!”) The 
whole House does not give, in my view, sufficient attention to these 
Indian questions, and the Labour party is no exception. Therefore 
I do not find fault with my hon. and gallant Friend the Member for, 
Newcastle-under-Tyne (Colonel Wedgwood) for drawing attention to 
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this question. He is clearly within his rights, for the whole of these 
documents as is provided lie upon the Table of this House to enable 
bon. Members to raise any question in reference to them. But I think 
that my hon. and gallant Friend will allow me to say that he was 
hardly acting according to the traditions of this House in his attacks 
upon Indian Civil Servants. The tradition of tins House is that we 
do not attack and find fault with those who are doing their duty to 
the Empire in conditions which make it impossible for them to reply 
to attacks made on them. It may be that he may know, either from 
private information or published documents, that the personal politics 
of some of these gentlemen may differ from ours; but I think that it 
would be better to confine our criticism to the Government which is 
responsible, and to the Viceroy whose action is called in question to¬ 
day, and not deal with men who bear the burden and heat of the day 
in the difficult conditions in India. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD:—That is a most excellent rule to keep so 
long as the civil _ servants keep it, but when a civil ser¬ 
vant takes part in debate it is absolutely essential that 
one should be able to deal with the remarks which he makes in 
debate. Otherwise we cannot form any judgment on the question at 
issue. This debate was carried on by Mr. Thompson, and therefore 
it is impossible to deal with this subject without criticising Mr. 
Thompson’s view. 

Mr. ROBERTS:—I think that the whole procedure from that 
point of view is very difficult. We are not in a position to consider 
this Bill as though it were being introduced for the first time in this 
House. In my view it would be more generous not to attack men who 
cannot answer for themselves, but to deal with the arguments and not 
to have the personal note which my hon. and gallant Friend intro¬ 
duced. But it is not really the question of this Bill which we have 
got to discuss this afternoon. That may be formally within the terms 
of this Motion, but what we have got to discuss is the action which 
has brought this Bill under the cognisance of the House. My hon. and 
gallant Friend did not challenge the fact that the Governor-General 
is acting within the limits on his undoubted powers. He is not acting 
in virtue of any antiquated, obsolete powers dug up from some musty 
armoury of prerogative. He is using a power deliberately given by 
this House not four years ago when the Government of India Act was 
passing through this House. 

I was not in the House then, but my hon. Friend was. He did 
not agree with the Bill entirely. He wished it to go much further, 
but in the final summing up he waxed positively lyrical in his con¬ 
gratulations to Mr. Montagu for the conduct of this great Act: He 
said that he had never succeeded in carrying any of his measures 
through Parliament. He had never done anything more than speak 
a few cheering words to a few rebels, bnt Mr. Montagu had done this 
great thing. But as an integral and indispensable part of this great 
thing, there is this power which the Viceroy has used. The existence 
of this power was recommended in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. 
Anyone who looks back to that Report will see a paragraph which 
anticipates exactly what has occurred to-day, namely, that the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly might throw ont or refuse to give liberty to introduce 
a Bill, and it was laid down that in that case it would be legitimate 
for the Viceroy to pursue the exact policy which he has adopted. That 
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power was deliberately granted. I had some part, both in India and 
in this country, in me discussions oi the reiorm scheme, but 1 do 
not Know who invented this power, 1 think that it would puzzle the 
author of those reforms, which were the result of the most elaborate 
criticism and discussion by Indian politicians and civil servants and 
the India Office, both in India and in this country, to know how any 
particular provision originated. 

Earl WIN TEUTON:—It was advised by the Joint Committee. 

Mr. ROBERTS:—As the Under-Secretary reminds me, it was ad¬ 
vised by the Joint Committee, and it was deliberately devised because 
in the circumstances which we had to envisage you could not get on 
without this power. Otherwise you led up to a constitutional deadlock 
out of which there was no possible issue except either the breakdown of 
the reforms or the shattering of the authority of the Government of 
India. It was seen that it would be required in the working of these 
reforms that you should grant to the Viceroy of India not merely a 
veto on legislation which he might regard as harmful legislation but 
a positive power of carrying, by a process of certification, legislation 
which he thought essential in the interests of India. My non. Friend 
did not challenge the existence of that power. He moved many 
Amendments, but he did not propose any Amendment to cut this 
power out. He never divided the House against it. It was explained 
to him by Mr. Montagu, who said that in the reforms you were intro¬ 
ducing a change, you were abolishing what was known os the official 
block, and if the official block in the Legislative Council 
were abolished you must give the Viceroy and the Gover¬ 
nor-General tbe power of initiating legislation. My hon. 
Friend said, after that explanation, |Y I quite agree that the 
Viceroy ought not to be deprived of the opportunity of passing legis¬ 
lation which he thinks is essential for the safety of India or the British 
Empire.” He agrees. Therefore, so far as this power is concerned, 
it is agreed that it is a recent power and that it is the exercise of a 
power deliberately devised and intended to be used. 

The only real question is whether this is an appropriate case for 
the use of the power. It, of course, should not be used recklessly or 
heedlessly, hut when you get the exercise of this power, an exceptional 
privilege put in the hands of the Viceroy, and when it comes up in 
this House for review, I am bound to say that the question is not 
entirely fresh, and we have to regard it from the standpoint that we 
have entrusted the Viceroy with a special privilege and power which 
in this particular case he has thought fit to use. My hon. Friend 
seemed to think that it marked a turning point, that the new Secretary 
of State for India had deviated from the policy which was pursued by 
Mr. Montagu. I do not know whether that is so. but I certainly do not 
think that in this particular case there is any evidence of any great 
deviation of policy. I am judging merely from the published docu¬ 
ments. My hon. and gallant Friend should not overlook the fact that 
Mr. Montagn, as well as the present Secretary of State, thought that 
there was a real case to be met. He sent a telegram on 6th August, 
1921: 

‘‘I understand the objection to Hie retention of legal measures 
for the special protection of Chiefs and Princes but I suggest that in 
view of the notorious frequency of blackmail by disreputable papers, 
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and of the history of the matter, you should consider whether the pro¬ 
tection of your Courts could not be afforded to those Princes in a 
manner that would not be negatived by their objection to appearing 
in Court.” 

Mr. Montagu laid great stress on the frequency of blackmail, and 
he did seem to suggest to the Government of India that there was a 
case which Bhould be met, and the only question is whether it has 
been met properly in this instance. We are dealing with a matter 
which is not often discussed in this House, namely, the relations of 
the Government of India to these Princes and Chiefs in India. There 
are many Members in this House who are, no doubt, intimately 
acquainted with the subject. I do not for a moment suggest that the 
House is not fully competent to express an opinion, but it is a matter 
which falls somewhat out of the ordinary purview of the House, and 
when the Viceroy comes forward and says ihat he is bound in honour 
and in justice to a particular course, when he certifies that a Measure is 
essential for the interests of India, I think we have to decide that it 
would have to be a very strong case indeed for the House of Commons 
to use its ultimate power of overriding such action. I entirely agree 
with the hon. Member who has just spoken, that it is -not for me to 
suggest what the consequences of such a course would be, but it is 
open to anyone to imagine that they could not fail to be serious. 

One has to find whether there is or is not an arguable case for the 
Measure. If there is, and if the Viceroy has adopted this action in 
reference to it, it would be very unwise for the House of Commons 
to intervene and override his action. There is a fairly arguable case. 
The matter has been 6poken of as though the only point at issue was 
whether we should stifle criticism of the measures of these Princes. 
The hon. Member has ignored, though it turns up more than once in 
the papers, that the offences against which this particular Act is 
levied are not merely political criticisms, but, to some extent at all 
events, blackmail. That is admitted; the existence of that practice 
is admitted by Mr. Montagu and also by a few Indian Members who 
spoke in the Debate. 

No pne likes this kind of legislation, but there are safeguards in 
this Measure which were not in the Press Act. I was very much sur¬ 
prised to hear my hon. and gallant Friend say that he preferred the 
action of Executive officers under the Press Act, with their premoni¬ 
tory warnings, to action through the Courts under this Act. There 
are very distinct and definite safeguards in the. Act. It does not 
stifle criticism. The spoken word is not interfered with. So far as I 
can see, there is nothing in this Act which will prevent meeting being 
held up and down India denouncing the misdeeds and the misconduct 
of the Princes. It is only the written word which is attacked. 
Disapprobation of the political measures of these Princes does not 
fall within the purview of the Act. There are appeals to the High 
Court, and no prosecution can be entered upon except with the assent 
of the Governor-General-in-Council. It is a better procedure than the 
Press Act, which has been in force up till now. Bnt the real defence 
of _ it is this: One must remember that the territories of these 
Princes, or at least the most important of them, are not technically, 
British territory at all. 
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I know how difficult it must be for the Labour party in any way 
to restrict or curtail its feeling of universal benevolence towards India. 
But, after all; these territories are technically not the British Empire 
at all, and hitherto we have proceeded on the principle of mutual 
abstention from interfering with each other's domestic concerns, it 
may be that abstention can no longer bo maintained. It may be that 
you cannot keep these States any longer in water-tight compartments. 
Many of them are delightful and picturesque survivals of an obsolete 
rule, which no doubt is quite out of touch with modem ideas. The 
Princes have absolute personal rule. The best of them will tell you 
in sincerity that they. hold their rule as a trust from God. Not all 
of them, perhaps, live up to that ideal. I imagine that even the 
casual visitor, going to some of the most archaic and old-fashioned 
of these States, does not find much difficulty in discerning beneath 
the smooth surface some of the leaven of unrest which is at work all 
over the East. But, even so, this movement of reform or unrest must 
come from the peoples of these States and should not be whipped 
up from outside. 

Interference with the liberty of the Press is, of course, unsuitable 
to our own more progressive administration in British India. That 
is agreed. But if you are going to leave these States to work out 
their own salvation, if they choose and the inhabitants of the State 
wish to maintain a system of Government which we should not like, 
but which, after all, is the indigenous Indian system, then we cannot 
very well expect that there will not be measures and proceedings 
which seem inconsistent with our ideas. But if you are to have 
personal government, you must have the incidents of personal govern¬ 
ment. It is no use imagining that you can combine all the apparatus 
of a full self-governing democracy with the maintenance of some of 
these ancient and picturesque States. I think we should be well ad¬ 
vised to leave the States to work out their own salvation, and when 
their Princes and Chiefs ask unanimously that there should be main¬ 
tained with additional safeguards, that were not in existence before, 
some protection, I think they have some claim on us. My hon. and 
gallant Friend made very light indeed of their services during the 
War. That was not the view of himself or of this House during that 
time. They gave not inconsiderable, material. They gave us, in 
addition, the great moral help of their support at a critical moment 
in the. War. I think they surprised foreign nations who did not 
appreciate the strength of our appeal. In these circumstances, while 
I do not object to the matter being brought to the attention of the 
House of Commons, I do not think we can ask the House to override • 
the, deliberate action of the Viceroy using powers which have been 
deliberately entrusted to him, and I hope when my Eton, and gallant 
friend receives the satisfaction, which he will doubtless receive, from 
th« Giider-Secretary for India, he will be able to see his way to 
withdraw this Motion. 

Mr. G WYNNE:—As I have on many occasions criticised the 
administration of the Government of India and of the Viceroy, I am 
happy to think that on the present occasion, I can give them, for what 
18 worth, my whole-hearted support against this motion. The Hon. 
Member for Derby (Mr. C., Roberts) who has just sat down, appears 
to have been a sort of political Balaam so far as the Hon. and gallant 
Member for Newcastle-under-Tyne (Colonel Wedgwood) is concerned. 
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The Hon. and gallant gentleman called upon his former colleague of 
the Liberal party to support his motion and he evidently expected the 
Hon. Member for Derby would get up and curse this measure, instead 
of which the Hon. Member for Derby has blessed it and has indeed 
justified it to such an extent that very little remains to be said in 
the way of argument against this motion. I was rather sorry, but 
sot altogether surprised to hear the Hon. and gallant Member for 
Newcastle-under-Tyme moving this motion in the terms which he em. , 
ployed. I wish he had displayed the same moderation as was shown ' 
by the seconder. However, those of us who have been for some time 
in this House do not take too seriously the enthusiastic attacks of the 
Hon. and gallant Member. I have heard him on many occasions re¬ 
velling in being a rebel. I remember one particular debate upon 
India, in the course of which he said, one of the produst moments of 
his life was when Mr. Montagu compared him to Mr. Gandhi, and he 
went on to say that Mr. Gandhi was regarded as a saint in India. I 
do not know whether the Hon. and gallant gentleman considered that 
we in this House thought the same of him. At any rate, I hope the 
newer Members of the House will not take too seriously, coming from 
the Hon. and gallant gentleman, what in most people would be a very 
unfortunate, if not disgraceful, attack on tbe Indian Princes. The 
Hon. and gallant Member said this Bill did not deal with the British 
subjects but with the subjects of Native States. I think he is mis¬ 
taken there. This is a Bill which does deal with British subjects in 
British India and has nothing to do with Native States. Be went on 
to say that before 1910 nothing whatever was done in regard to the 
protection of -the native Princes from attacks in the Press. If the 
White Paper he correct the Hon. and gallant Member is wrong, be¬ 
cause according to it the Viceroy distinctly says: 

“ Long prior to the passing of the Press Act, it had been found 
necessary to take certain measures for the protection of the Princes.” 

Colonel WEDGWOOD:—He does not say that measures were 
actually taken before them. 

Mr. GWYNNE:—I am quoting what the Viceroy himself says, 
and the Hon. and gallant Member will excuse me if I take the Viceroy’s 
word rather than his. The Viceroy says it was found necessary to 
take measures. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD:-—They did take them under the Press 
Act, when it was found necessary. 

Mr. GWYNNE:—They had been taken before 1910. In any ease 
the real point is this, that the Hon. and gallant Member has a griev¬ 
ance in this particular case against the Viceroy for having exercised 
his authority. It is quite clear, however, that the Viceroy was ex¬ 
pected to use the power which had been given to him^as the Hon. 
and gallant Member will see if he will read the finding of the Joint 
Select Committee. 

“It is not, however, within the scheme of the Bill to introduce 
at the present stage any measure of responsible government into the 
central administration and a power must be reserved to the Governor- 
General-io-Council of treating as sanctioned any expenditure which 
the Assembly may have refused to vote, if he considers the expendi¬ 
ture to he necessary for the fulfilment of his responsibilities for the 
good Government of the country. It should bo understood from the 
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beginning that this power of the Governor-General-in-Council is real, 
ana that it is meant to be used if and when necessary.” 

It cannot be questioned thqt the Governor-General is acting within 
his rights. It cannot be questioned that the Bill was almost passed 
without the necessity rising for the exercise of those powers. It was 
introduced under the ten minutes rule and was only defeated by four 
votes in the lower Assembly, while it passed by an overwhelming 
majority in the upper House. The Mover of the Motion made a very 
unfair attack on Mr. Thompson. As a matter of fact, Mr. Thompson 
did not speak at all when this Bill was first introduced in the lower 
Assembly, and when he did speak on the second occasion, he carried 
it with only one dissentient, showing at any rate what was thought 
by the people in India. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD:—He never spoke in the Assembly at all, 
but only in the Council of State. 

Mr. GWYNNE:—The hon. and gallant Member seemed to infer 
that Mr. Thompson was entirely responsible and put all the blame 
upon him. It seemed to me that the hon. and gallant Member tried 
to lead the Houbc to believe that it was Mr. Thompson who moved 
the Bill under the ten minutes rule and failed. I agree with the last 
speaker that the attack on Mr. Thompson was very unfortunate. 
This is really a jnatter in which the Viceroy and the Secretary of 
State are entirely and directly responsible, and if this Motion be 
pressed to a Division and earned it will be a Vote of Censure on the 
Government. What does the Mover of the Motion want? The main 
point in his speech was that he disliked the present system of Govern¬ 
ment in the native States. He referred to arbitrary rule and to the 
want of freedom which natives living under native Princes have to 
undergo. I am bound to say if I were given my choice, I would rather 
live under the beneficient rule of one of the native Princes, although 
ft might be an autocracy, than under the so-called democracy of Lenin 
and Trotsky which the hon. and gallant Member so much admires. 

Mr. NEWBOLD“ So-called democracy ” everywhere. 

Mr. GWTNNE:—I think the hon. and gallant Member would 
have more freedom under a native Prince and more chance of retain¬ 
ing anything he has—especially his head. What does he actually 
suggest? He is perfectly entitled to say he does not like this old- 
fashioned system, but does he suggest that we are to allow, in British 
India, a propaganda to go on for the vilification of the Princes? 

Mr. NEWBOLD:—He suggested nothing of the sort. 

Mr. GWYNNE:—Then why does he try to prevent us from stop¬ 
ping these attacks being made on the Indian Princes. 

Mr. NEWB OLD :—It is all a parlour game. 

Mr. GWYNNE:—He suggests that we are in honour bound in 
this matter, but what exactly are the pledges which have been given 
to the Indian PrinceB? For the last hundred years they have been 
promised that their rights shall be conserved. In Queen Victoria’s 
time a Proclamation was issued which Btated: 

_ “ We shall respect the rights, dignity and honour of India's 
Princes as our own.” 
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As recently as 1921 there was a Royal Proclamation, in which the 
Bovereign says : 

« La my former Proclamation I repeated the assurance given on 
many occasions by My Royal predecessor and Myself of My determi¬ 
nation to maintain unimpaired the privileges, rights and dignities of 
the Princes of India. The Princes may rest assured that tins pledge 
remains inviolate and inviolable.” 

Does anybody suggest, after that pledge, that we should allow 
seditious attacks to be made on the_ ruling Princes of the native States 
from British India, and allow British India to be made a jumping-off 
ground for such attacks. In view of that pledge, it would be posi¬ 
tively intolerable to do so, and what might he the result? The Mover 
of the Motion wants tranquility and a new era in India. If we are 
to allow sedition to be preached in the native States against our rule 
in British India, will that bring about tranquility? Is that the way 
to inaugurate a new era? No, Sir, I think it is perfectly clear we 
are bound to support the Princes, more especially when we consider 
what they have done for us. The hon. and gallant Member for New- 
castle-under-Tyne tried to make a point against the Indian Princes 
in regard to what they had done during the War. He said it was 
really the^me^ of India and not the Princes who rendered us aid, 
and he tried to hold the Princes up to ridicule. But, after all, the 
people whom he is supporting now are the agitators who took no part 
whatever in the War. When the people and the Princes were helping 
this country in the War, the agitators were preaching sedition, and it 
is those people whom the hon. and gallant Member now favours. It 
is to those people he wishes to give a free field and a free hand to go 
on with their pernicious programme, disregarding the loyalty and 
the help which the Princes gave us at that time. I hope I shall not 
be out of order in pointing out to the House the great assistance 
which we received from the ruling Princes in India. The Mover of the 
Morion said he did not refer to two or three of the States, that some 
of them were enlightened, and he was only dealing with the small ones. 
But let me point out that even the bigger ones have been attacked 
freely and seriously. There are 27 States in India, and I will not be 
expected to go through the whole list. 

Colonel WEDGWOODThere are 700. 

Mr. GWYNNE:—There are 27States which maintain Imperial 
Service troops, and it is those to which I refer. These States placed 
all their troops at our disposal, and not only that, but increased the 
number of tneir troops in order to help us. Further, we received 
countless gifts from the ruling Chiefs. The personal gifts amounted 
to £2,500,000. His Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad paid £20,000 
a month towards general war expenditure from September, 1914, and 
afterwards made a special gift of £100,000 for anti-submarine pur¬ 
poses. Early in the War His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore made 
a gift of £333,000, which was increased in 1917 to £400,000. They 
kept up hospital ships, they gave hospitals, they gave aeroplanes, 
they gave staff motor care, they contributed to the Ministry of Muni¬ 
tions. and in every way that they possibly could they helped. The Nizam 
® v ® n £100,000 to the Admiralty for the anti-submarine campaign, 
and these are the people whom wo are to allow now, if the hon. and 
gallant Member has his way, to be vilified while the agitators are to 
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be excused and pampered. I am only too delighted that the Viceroy 
has shown that he means to deal a little less tenderly with these 
agitators. Already, since firm action was taken with regard to Gandhi, 
we have had more peace and tranquility in India, and if such a course 
had been pursued before it would have been much better, but now 
that we are going to show that we intend to govern and to back up 
the Government of India, do not let us be turned from that path. 
Let us support them in every way if they are going to. show more 
backbone and more strength, and I for one am very glad to think 
that there is going to be a change, and that it is much more likely to 
bring about tranquility in India. 


Mr. SAKLATVALA:—I suppose I shall be pardoned for saying 
that I cannot tear myself away from the feeling that we are conduct¬ 
ing a mock Debate, with a foregone conclusion. I want all my col¬ 
leagues here to-night to remember that for these few hours they are 
not the same Parliament which they imagine they are, and which they 
wore up to 4 o’clock this afternoon. Up till 4 o’clock this was a Par¬ 
liament ( that believed in the representation of the people in the 
supreme right, above the Sovereign right, of the elected representa¬ 
tives of the people. After 4 o’clock. Parliament has reversed its 
engines, and it believes in a dictatorship over a foreign people through 
a man whom they have sent out and in whose selection 300,000,000 of 
people had no voice whatever. The Parliament which here wants to 
give speed and growth to democratic institutions, desires to extend 
tiie franchise, and pretends to give further and further rights to the 
enfranchised people, is at the same time spreading itself over thou¬ 
sands and thousands of more miles further away in other parts of the 
world, where this very Parliament demands that the people of those 
countries shall have no voice in the administration and governing of 
their affairs. This Parliament, as it now considers the Bill, is not the 
advocate of the right of the representation of the people, but of the 
dictatorship of somebody outside to other peoples of the world, and 
this is an entirely different Assembly. 


There is a danger in this sort of Debate having, perhaps, a mis¬ 
guiding effect. By our very effort to save the Government from rush¬ 
ing into a mad act we are liable here on the Labour Benches to be 
surreptitiously drawn into an Imperial policy, as if we wanted Im¬ 
perialism to be run more correctly than they desire, but though there 
is such a danger, there is no reality in _it ; The Labour party is asking 
the Government not'to do something ridiculous and silly, which would 
betray their own aims and efforts, hot by so doing it does not give 
a pledge to the other side that the Labour party desires a more correct 
form of Imperialism to be observed than the Government desire. 
There is also a danger, on the part of our Indian friends that, by this 
kind of struggle, by this kind of tug-of-war with the Imperialist, 
foreign, dominating power, they are tacitly accepting the right of 
this country to send Viceroy at all. That is not the position from 
the Indian point of view, and we do not want to he snared into the 
fake Imperialism which after the War, the whole world, barring the 
Liberals and Conservatives of Great Britain, have passed to the winds. 
I am glad that on this occasion our friends, the Liberal party, axe 
openly associating themselves with the Government so far as we have 
heard their speakers. We do not wish to have, on such Imperial ques- 
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tios the idea that there are three groups in this House. There are 
only two groups. The one group is the group of Conservatives and 
Liberals combined that believes in the supreme right of this country 
and +-hi* Parliament in exploiting and dominating over the countries 
do not belong to them and that never sent forth men here in 
their country to disturb them at alland opposed to them there is 
only one group that does not believe in such Imperialist domination, 
hut believes in the co-operation of all nations on terms of equality and 
equal rights. 

The real difficulty with regard to the Viceroy’s position arises from 
the system which he has got to maintain. After the War the whole 
of the world, civilised as far as you may call yourselves, or uncivilised 
as far as others may think, has come to realise that political Im¬ 
perialism is mere barbarity, however nicely yon put it. The world 
has also come to realise that no country and no nation can now live 
at peace and in prosperity by crushing other nations economically. If 
there was no Viceroy in India to represent this political domination 
of Britain, but if there was dozens of Britishers to represent the 
fraternal co-operation of the working classes of Britain, this Bill and 
this question and this Debate would not have arisen at all, and the 
result would have been far better than that at which the Government 
or the present Viceroy may be aiming. I myself realise the position. 
You send out a Viceroy, and you tell three hundred millions of people 
that they have got nothing to do in selecting the head of their ad¬ 
ministration. You have only got to send out a certain person for a 
number of years to rule over the people, not to consult them, not to- 
serve—to govern them in the interests that are not known to the 
people as the people’s interest. I quite imagine that the Viceroy 
should more than once run away with the idea that he can only he 
doing his duty to the Mother Country whenever he defies the wishes 
of the people in whose midst he has got to live his life. That being 
the portion, the Viceroy runs to this House and asks that we should 
back him up, and in order to preserve Imperialism as such, you are 
going to back him np. 

May I ask this House to consider the effects upon the sections of 
the Indian population ? The new Act dared to enfranchise 6 per cent, 
of the population of India, most of whom laughed at the artificial right 
of franchise given to them by a foreign dominator, and 86 per cent, 
of those who were given that franchise scorned it, and said they would 
have nothing to do with it. As the balance, there is just 1 per cent, 
of the population of India that is hanging on to the Viceroy and his 
Councils and is keeping faith in British administration as it now 
stands.. It ib one per cent., but I know the men and the women that 
are in it. They are worthy of everybody’s co-operation, they are good 
men and good women, and they deserve well of anybody’s consideration, 
but above all,I want the Government to realise that here is this 1 per 
cent, volunteering to keep faith in British institutions, volunteering 
to come forward to hack up the Viceroy and the British Councils and 
the British mode of administering the country— 

Mr. SPEAKER:—TMb is not the occasion on which to review the 
Government of India or the present system of Government in India. 
The only question that arises here is whether the right judgment has 
been exercised within the law now existing in India. 
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Mr. SAKLATVALA:—I was going to make the point, Mr. 
Speaker, of drawing the attention of the Government, to the people 
whom they are hurting by rejecting the Motion of the Labour party. 
The people who are now protesting against the Viceroy’s action, and 
the people whom the Labour Party is now trying to back up, are the 
people who have dared to become the laughing stock of 99 _ per cent, 
of their own countrymen in their effort to stand by the British insti¬ 
tutions and the Viceroy and the Government here are now throwing 
them over. They are telling these people that there is no reality in 
the Councils, that they have believed in something that was a sham, 
and they are further telling these people, who the other day sent in 
a petition which was duly sent forward asking this House to consider 
their position, that this House does not exist in reality as a pro¬ 
tector of representation and popular freedom. This will he the effect 
if tiie Government persist in their policy and do not take the warning 
that is offered to them from these Labour Benches. 

The action of the Viceroy has another side, which I will ask the 
Government to bear in mind, and that is this:—'The people of India 
do not believe that the Viceroy is taking this measure for the protec¬ 
tion of the Princes as such. The people of India know that. Up to the 
end of the reign of Lord Cuvsson, the Princes of India were driven 
by a whip by the Viceroys of India, _ and it was the 
Indian papers and the Indian public organisations that were always 
protecting them and protesting against the action of the Government. 
The people of India have now begun to believe—they may be right or 
they may be wrong—that the Government are now adopting a policy 
of quietly influencing, and even, where possible, of indirectly coercing, 
the Indian Princes to maintain a very reactionary policy in the Native 
States, and that the Government of India are now at the back of what 
is known in India as Imperialism, which is being exposed by honest 
criticism in the Indian Press, on which account they are out to pass 
this Act over the heads of the people of India. It was said by Mem¬ 
bers on both sides in the Debate that there is a pledge. Who gave the 
pledgeP The Viceroy, whom the people had never elected. He gave 
the pledge, and he wants the representatives of the people to stand 
by his pledge. That is the nnnatural position of Imperialism. ' There 
is no constitutional position in such a pledge, and 'there is no obliga¬ 
tion on the people of India to maintain such a pledge. They are not 
parties to it. 

The representatives of the Government in justifying the action 
of the Viceroy, remind the people that the position is that the friends 
of the British Government are the friends of the Indian Princes; the 
enemies of the British Government are now the enemies of the Indian 
Princes. But does the House realise that at this very moment the 
Government of India are saying to the public of India that the public 
of India are their friends, and that no Press Act is necessary? If 
the Government of India are satisfied in calling the journalists in 
India their friends or, at least, not their open and avowed 
enemies, whom they must fear and dread, whom they must 
suppress before they commit any crime, why does the 
Government not remain satisfied on his own showing and tell the 
Princes of India that they are not exposing them to any special attack 
of the PressP Now that the Government of India is becoming more 
and more civilised, and is beginning to believe that Press criticism is 
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not their enemy but their friend, the Indian Princes should also be 
made to believe that Press criticism is their friend also, so far as, and 
so long as it is the friend of the Government. 

The whole position, as it appears to me, is that, taking Imperialism 
as it exists, 1, individually, should he very sorry if some common sense 
dawned upon the Government and they refrained from taking this 
action and advised the Viceroy to come to an amicable settlement 
with the people and the representatives of the people, which, accord' 
ing to petitions sent from Bombay, they are quite ready to do iust 
sow. If by any chance they did so, it might be a very great act of 
justice to those people in India who BtiU seem to be keeping faith in 
British promises, British administration, the right of the British to 
be in India at all, although, individually, I should be sorry. I should 
also like very greatly the so-called Liberal party to associate itself 
with that Measure, so that the people of India may know that their 
faith in popular representation, and their faith in the administration 
of that country as you administer yours, is a mere sham and hollow 
talk. I should be extremely pleased if the Government rejected the 
Motion of the Labour party, because that is the only way by which 
this last lingering vestige of Imperialism in this world will go to its 
grave. If by any chance you began to show common sense, and if by 
any chance you began to retrace yonr steps, it would be somewhat 
calamitous, because it would still enable Imperialism to continue to 
exist, and I am quite ready to take sides with the Motion of the 
Labour party, because it is quite obvious that the Labour party can 
never advocate the principles that one individual should have auto* 
cratic power over the representatives of the people. At the same 
time, I hope that, after the action of the Government in defying the 
Labour party, the Labour party will begin now to discriminate be¬ 
tween the existence and non-existence of Imperialism. 

Before concluding, I may just add one word as to the Indian Civil 
Service about which there was some argument on account of some 
remarks offered by the hon. and gallant Member who moved the 
Labour Motion. 1 do not believe that it is the intention to attack 
personalities or Members with regard to this particular Bill. "What 
we do feel is that it is not so much the individual desire of the Viceroy 
to push it through over the heads of quite a new assembly, as it is 
the traditional practice of the Indian Civil Service, and not because 
individuals who form the Indian Civil Service are themselves 
particularly selected wrong men. That is not the idea, but that whole 
system and machinery has got its own fault. The Indian Civil Serivce 
is not Indian. It has no reputation for being civil and it is a domi¬ 
nation and a usurpation. Barring these three great defects, they are 
all right. I, therefore, say to the Government that if thev^ wish to 
destroy Imperialism, as they should, they should go on with their 
antooratic programme. If they wish to give an extended lease to 
British Imperialism, they may tell the Viceroy to retrace his steps, 
to climb down and find some other camouflage to rule the Indian 
people. 
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THE SERVICES COMMISSION 
House OF LORDS—MARCH 1ST, 1923. 

The Public Services Commission came up for discussion in the 
House of Lords on March 1st. Lord ISLINGTON, who had presided 
over the last Services Commission, asked for reasons for the appoint¬ 
ment of the new Commission, what were the subjects into which 
it proposed to enquire which had not been enquired into by his 
Commission of 1915, what would be the cost, and whether India 
would bear the whole burden. He declared that the work of the 
Commission would be very laborious and costly and it would be 
almost impossible to limit the scope of the Commission’s activities. 
The Commission would disturb the existing system and would again 
traverse a great deal of old ground and revive racial animosity. He 
strongly criticised the Government and said that a Commission was 
not suitable to deal with these difficult problems but he disclaimed 
hostility towards the Government. 

Viscount PEEL in reply expressed the opinion that Lord Islington’s 
opposition was based to some extent on Lord Islington's own Com¬ 
mission, which on a magnificent scale had proceeded with almost 
oriental indifference to the passage of time. He said that Lord Islington 
seemed to be thinking that the Commission would take from seven to 
eight years to report. But no such Commission had ever suggested 
itself to Viscount Peel or the Government. Lord Islington appeared 
to think that his Commission had exhausted the whole subject. The 
work of the Islington Commission had been very valuable and a 
very large proportion of its recommendations had been carried out. 
Great authorities, however, were divided regarding the proposed 
Commission. Mr. Montagu favoured the Commission, while Lord 
Islington did not suggest any other method of arriving at the con¬ 
clusion which Viscount Peel hoped would he reached. He empha¬ 
sised on the vast changes in India during the last few years. No one 
approaching the question from the pre-war point of view could 
form an opinion of any value on the position of the Services. The 
Commission would not deal with constitutional questions. It 
was merely a corollary of the reforms. The Commission would 
be small and, very likely, would be criticised by the extremist press 
and give material to agitators, but if Lord Islington like Viscount Peel 
had the duty of reading perpetual attacks on the Government in 
the extremist press, he would not attribute the same importance 
to them as he apparently did. It would be very foolish to be driven 
from a wise course by the criticism of the extremists. 

Lord Islington, interrupting, said that the people of highest 
responsibility in England and India strongly opposed the Commission. 

Viscount PEEL replied it was widely admitted among the wise 
Indian political thought that it was necessary that there should he 
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substantial recruitment for many years from England and the Services 
must be placed in a satisfactory and contended position. As regards 
the cost, he was far too well aware of the present financial position 
of India to suggest any imitation of the Islington Commission. 
The expenditure would be small and he was sure that a very few 
months would be sufficient for tho Commission to Teport. He had 
received innumerable representations from many persons, competent 
to speak with regard to the position of the services, also many 
memorials from different sections of the services. He emphasised the 
great difficulty of securing Europeans of the proper quality for Indian 
Services largely owing to the uncertainty of the recruits with regard 
to the prospects. A situation might very easily arise in which there 
would be very serious danger that the administrative machinery in 
India might be imperilled unless the whole subject were examined and 
dealt with. He gave figures showing deplorable shortage of recruits 
compared to before the war and said that what was even more unfor* 
tunate was the number retiring on proportionate pension. There had 
been 227 applications since November 1921 of which 217 had already 
boon sanctioned. The most serious aspect of the case was that the 
European recruits from Universities wore not forthcoming in anything 
like sufficient numbers. Even with normal wastage, apart from 
premature retirements, we should not, he said, be able to make up 
the full number of appointments in spite of the special recruitment 
of exservice officers and reduced demands for the Europeans owiDg to 
tho increasing number of Indians. The number and proportion of 
Indian recruits already exceeded that laid down in 1920, because 
it was necessary to t ike Indians owing to the small European recruit* 
meut. Ho was dealing with the matter from the point of view of 
the Indian administration because it was generally recognised as 
essential that the Indians and the British should work together. As 
regards the police, there was not quite the same difficulty in getting 
recruits. The difficulty there was rather in the number of retirements 
of senior experienced officers. It must be some time before younger 
men going to India would bo sufficiently experienced to occupy the 
senior posts. The whole position of the Services had totally altered 
as the result of the Act of 1919 and the position and functions of 
the Services should be fully considered in the light of that Act. 
It might have been better if an enquiry had been held when the 
reforms were instituted and the necessary results of reforms upon 
the services then fully considered, but it was not easy enough to do 
so. He emphasised the faot that the question would be dealt with 
as quickly as possible and did not wish it to be even suggested that 
the Commission - was merely in the interests of the Services. It 
was in the interests of the good administration of India. 
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INTERPELLATIONS 
HOUSE OF COMMONS—MARCH 192 3. 

Political Releases in the U. P. 

On March I9th Sir CHARLES YATE, the anti-Indian Tory 
die-hard, brought up in the House of Commons the action of 
Sir William Marris in releasing 107 political prisoners immediately 
after his appointment as Governor of the United Provinces, which 
action he, no doubt, severely condemned. When the question was 
called Commander Kenworthy asked the Speaker whether the ex¬ 
pression “ eo called political prisoners ” (the term used by Sir Charles 
Yate) was in order. Mr. White (Speaker) replied that he did not 
like assumptions of this kind put into questions, and he would give 
ins tructions for their removal in future. 

Lord WINTERTON then announced that as the answer to the 
question waB rather lengthy it would be circulated in the Official 
Report. It is to the following effect:— 

‘ The Secretary of State has now received a summary of the 
detailed explanation furnished by the Local Government to the 
Government of India, the gist of which is that the local government 
took the action in question, which was within its legal competence, 
in view of the greatly improved political situation and the general and 
widely-expressed feeling on the subjeot in the Province. The 
Governor had made it clear in his speech at the time that their 
action implied no abandonment of the intention to maintain law and 
order. The local government explained that they exercised the 
discretion vested in them without prior reference to the Government 
of India, in view of the change for the better in the political situation 
and the fact that the Government of India had allowed considerable 
latitude to local governments in doaling with situations arising in 
their respective provinces in the light of conditions there prevailing. 

* The Government of Iudia, in view of the fuller information 
availing to them as to the extent and nature of the action taken are 
satisfied that it was, in the circumstances, justified, and my noble 
friend, the Secretary of State, finds himself after full investigation, 
in agreement with the conclusion. At the same time my noble friend 
is discussing with the Government of India whether some closer 
degree of co-ordination in this respect between the various administra¬ 
tions is not desirable.’ 

Moplahs Transported to the Andamans. 

Mr. HOPE SIMPSON (Liboral) asked the Under-Secretary of 
State for India whether any and, if so, how many Moplaht have been 
transported to the Andaman Islands; how many are imprisoned in 
Jails in India and Burma; and whether the sentences they are sorving 
wore inflicted by Courts-marial or by the ordinary criminal Couits of 
British India? 
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Earl WINTERTON : As regards Moplalis transported to the 
Andamans, inquiry has been made from the Government of India. 
On 31st August last there were 8,185 Moplahs confined in jails: and 
there were then, or shortly after, 1875 cases still to be punished in 
whioh 3150 persons were being tried. Most of those convicted had 
been tried by the Special Courts, consisting of or including Civil 
Judicial Offioers, established under the Malabar Ordinance. Military 
Courts ceased to try cases when Martial Law ended on the 26th 
February 1922. Up to the end of December, 1921, military courts 
had, it is believed, tried only 28 persons. 

Mr. Hope Simpson : Can the noble Lord tell us how many cases 
are still pending I 

Earl Winterton : No. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD : Will the Noble Lord tell us how many 
were actually transported to the Andaman Islands, and how it is that 
the Andaman establishment, which was closed down by his predeces¬ 
sor, is now again open 7 

Earl Winterton: That is one of the questions about which I 
am making inquiry, as I promised a week ago. 

The Services Commission Again I 

The Services Commission was again raised in the House of 
Commons on March 26th, when replying to Lt. Col. Howard Bury 
and Mr. Lansbury, Earl Winterton emphasised that the restoration 
of the vote for expenses of the Indian Services Commission Tefused 
by the Assembly in India was not a personal action of the Viceroy but 
was decided by the Governor-General in Council in exercise of the 
powers expressly conferred on him by the Government of India Act. 
The debates in the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly 
on January 26th and 26th showed that the Government of India 
agreed to the necessity of enquiry. 

Mr. LANSBURY : Did the proposal to appoint a Commission 
originate with the Governor-General in Council 1 

Earl WINTERTON replied that he did not think he could be 
asked to say whether or not the decision of the Governor General in 
Council was takeD as the result of representations at any stage by the 
Secretary of State. The Secretary of State and the Governor 
General in Council are crmpletely agreed upon the matter. 

Sir 'Arthur HOLI ROOK suggested that one member of each 
service should be selected to sit on the Commission and all services 
should be equally represented, or the members should not be connected 
with any of the services. 

Earl WINTERTON replied he was afraid this would result 
in either a cumbrously large Commission or a Commission handi¬ 
capped by the absence of expert knowledge. 
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The Salt Tax 

Col. WEDGEWOOD asked: In tbs event of tbe Government 
of India adopting the very exceptional procedure of certifying tbe 
increase in the salt tax without its coming before tbe House of 
Commons prior to its becoming law, will the Commons be giveD an 
opportunity of dicussing the action of tbe Governor-General in that 
connection I 

Earl WINTERNON replied that he was unable to give such 
promise and it was clearly impossible to hold up the Finance Bill in 
whatever form it was passed, pending discussion in tbe Commons. 

Mr. CRAIK objected to Col. Wedge wood’s description of 
certification as exceptional and peculiar. Earl Winterton emphasised 
that the rules under the Government of India Act provided for this 
course. 

Trade Commissioner. 

Mr. HANNON suggested that in view of the great services of 
of the Indian Trade Commissioner’s Office in London in the past to 
importing Houses, the Government should make a representation 
to the Indian legislature urging its re-establishment. Earl Winterton 
replied that the matter was within the discretion of the Government 
of India to whom he was forwarding a copy of the question. 

Lieutenant Colonel BUC KLE Y replying to Mr. Hannon said that 
it had been decided to appoint two additional Trade Commissioners 
in Bombay and Calcutta. He hoped shortly to announce the names 
of those selected for the posts and the dates on which they would 
take up their duties. 

The Salt Tax Debate. 

The next great debate in Parliament on Indian affairs was the 
Salt Tax debate of 14th June and 6 th July, 1923. In this connec¬ 
tion it should be noted that after the certification of the Viceroy in 
March, 99 Councillors and Members of Parliament sent a memorial 
to the British Parliament as a last means of constitutional protest 
against the iniquitous impost. 

It was not at any time expected, remembering that the Governor* 
General had previously obtained the support of the Secretary of 
State for India before certifying the doubling of the salt tax, that 
the reference to the House of Commons would result in the overthrow 
of Lord Reading, Viscount Peel, and his Majesty’s Government then 
in power in Great Britain* Nor was such a result for a moment 
desired by any of the petitioners. But the investigation of the case 
by the members of the House of Commons would, it was expected, 
throw into relief the grave nature of the political mistake that had 
been made by the Government of India sud its head. 
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The political situation in the Western world was at that moment 
very critical. .HI felling in the United States of America against 
Great Britain had then reached an extraordinary pitch. So, too, in 
France, popular feeling swung against the British Empire. Differences 
of opinion regarding the best methods of treating the central 
European Powers generated misunderstandings and bad feelings in 
all directions. In England itself were well over a million workers 
suffering from the miseries < of unemployment, ill-feelings towards 
the present economic and political systems, and in particular against 
those in power, including the Tory Government resulted in suoh an 
increase in Labour representation in Parliament that for the first 
time in history the Labour Party formed the official ‘Opposition’ and 
the Party who, in the event of the defeat of the Tory Government, 
would in the ordinary course of business, be called upon to from a 
Cabinet and to administer the affairs of the Central Government of 
the British Empire. 

In such a situation, a majority of the members of Parlia¬ 
ment considered it expedient to support and strengthen the new 
Prime Minister—the rt. hon. Stanley Baldwin and his Govern¬ 
ment with all the power at their command. No matter what 
political crisis might have arisen in India, the political situation 
in Europe was of much greater moment and far more critical. 
Therefore Mr. Baldwin would not give aDy speoial day in the House 
of Commons for the consideration of the doubling of the salt duties. 
Let the matter be brought up, he said, when the House of Commons 
considered the India Office grant in the civil service estimates. 
And so it was. On that day, viz June 14th 1923 the Opposi¬ 
tion, through Mr. Charles Trevelyan, moved a reduction of the 
grant by .£1,00 in order to challenge the policy .of the India 
Office in supporting Lord Beading’s action in certifying the 
Finance Bill of 1923 containing the doubled salt duties. But the 
debate was interrupted after a four hours’ discussion (of which Lord 
Winterton, the Under-Secretary of State for India, occupied ap¬ 
proximately two hours), amidst protest from all quarters. Eventually 
a second day, the &th July, was allotted by the House of Commons 
and after a seven hours’ discussion in committee, the motion to reduce 
the India Office grant was, in effoct, rejected by 213 votes to 74— 
Liberals of all complexions abstaining from voting. 

A very good idea of the strength or weakness of the case for 
doubling the salt duty can be gathered by a study of the criticisms 
of the Opposition and of the Asquithian, Lloyd George and Indepen¬ 
dent Liberals; and of the lengthy defence put forward by the Under 
Secretary of State for India and by those Conservatives who spoke in 
support of Lord Reading’s action. Mr. Trevelyan in moving the 
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redaction of the India Office grant was careful to explain that the 
p:jint he was raising was not primarily the merits and demerits of the 
doubled salt duties> but the administrative wisdom of using an emergency 
power on the present occasion, and the toss of confidence in British premises 
which had already resulted. This particular point Lord Winterton and 
other Conservative speakers carefully avoided. And it is not surpris¬ 
ing) for there was not a member of Parliament who—out of Parlia¬ 
ment—did not admit that the certification of the Finance Bill of 
1923 was a most unfortunate action that ought to have been 
avoided if at all possible. 'But' said Lord Beading's defenders, 
‘the anticipated deficit had to he covered* (many, in fact, doubted 
whether the necessity overbalanced the political harm done thereby), 
‘and there was no alternative.’ This was the line taken by the 
Undersecretary of State and echoed and re-echoed by his sup¬ 
porters—Sir John Hewett, Sir Percy Newsoh, Sir Thomas Bennett 
and others. Those who advanced this argument had not, of course, 
studied the agenda of last March's proceedings of the Assembly, or 
they would have known that members of that body had put forward 
several alternatives. Not a single Conservative speaker in the House 
seemed aware of the fact of restoration of the four annas import duty 
on commercial silver (so unwisely abandoned by the Government of 
India two years ago), plus a temporary surcharge of half an anna in the 
rupee in customs duties (suggested by Sir Gordon Fraser of Madras), 
would have covered the deficit. Indeed the silver duty, for some 
reason or other, seemed taboo in the House of Commons just as it had 
been on the Treasury benches in Delhi. And so Tory speakers assum¬ 
ed that the doubling of the salt duties was the only way of covering 
the estimated deficit, — that this deficit bad to be covered or India’s 
credit in London would Buffer,—and that the Assembly therefore did 
not know what they were doing when they declined for the third 
time to double the salt duties and so were rightly overruled. 

An illuminating comment on India’s supposed diminishing oredit 
in London —the sole argument for Lord Reading’s certification of the 
Finance Bill—was afforded by Lord Winterton himself—anxious, 
obviously, to convey to the House how the general situation in India 
had improved under a wise Tory Government. Lord Winterton 
pointed out (a) that during the last three years there had been a 
substantial reduction in the Indian floating debt,' and (6) that in the 
case of the last four sterling loans put on the market in London, the 
Indian Government had been able to obtain progressively *•more favour 
able terms.' And this improvement took place notwithstanding far 
grealtr deficits and a much worse outlook ; for the appointment of the 
Inchcape Retrenchment Committee had not then been model But they 
leave but very little argument for the certification of the Indian 
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Finance Bill, 1923 1 The £20,000,000 sterling loan of a few weeks 
ago would undoubtedly have been floated on more favourable terms 
than the previous sterling loans, bad the years anticipated, deficit 
been covered by a temporary surcharge on oustoms duties plus 
restored import duty on silver instead of by a doubling of the 
bad and unpopular salt duty. 

To Lord Winterton s argument that tbe doubling of the salt 
duty was satisfactory because it had not resulted in a doubling of 
the price of salt to the consumer, but only a rise of SO or Jfi per 
cent., only one reply can be given. Could anybody imagine any 
Parliamentary leader in England about to face a general election 
boasting that hie party had only raised the price of, say, the poor 
man’s beer by 30 or 40 per cent., and had not doubled it! Such talk 
is unthinkable in England. 

Further, it is doubtful if those critics in England and India 
(including some of the leading Anglo-Indian journals) who condemn 
the actions of those legislators who had thrice rejected or voted against 
the doubled salt duties, as factious or factitious, realise where 
their cirticisms lead. To suggest that the Indian Legislatures do 
not represent the best views of India, and of the people at large, 
is to discredit the whole scheme of Reforms, and to imply that it is 
unsound at its foundations and unreliable as a part of the machinery 
of Government. After all, the ninety-nine legislators who spoke, 
voted or petitioned the House of Commons against the certification 
of the doubled salt duties, included many of the best informed and 
most reliable public men in India. If their opinions are to be 
treated as of no value, then the Reform Scheme has already broken 
down and may he scrapped. 

The outstanding features of the debates in the House of 
Commons were: (1) the mildly expressed but unmistakably clear 
condemnation of tbe certification of the doubled salt duties by both 
sections of the Liberal Party,— such as Mr. Charles Roberts, Mr. 
Herbert Fisher, Sir Edward Grigg, Sir R. Hamilton, Mr. Hope 
Simpson and others, which party, be it noted, abstained from 
voting,— a most significant indication of the way the wind blew; 
and (2) the admirably restrained and wisely worded representations 
made by the Opposition (Labour) speakers. India is not always 
accustomed to hear wise words about the East from Labour 
members; but a study of the speeches of Mr. Charles Trevelyan, 
Colonel Wedgwood, Mr- Lansbury, Mr. Buxton and Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald will show that they have thoroughly mastered the points 
of the doubled salt duties, that they had a sound perception of 
Indian politics, and thgt proximity to power—for they spoke as the 
official Opposition—had brought home to them the wisdom of sweet 
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reasonableness in argument and a broad outlook in imperial affairs. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald accurately summed up the whole matter oE 
the oertified Finance Bill when he said that the ‘significance of the 
doubled salt duties was not so muoh financial as political.. . .' lie 

did not believe for a moment that certification was essential on 

financial grounds. ..Indian credit wa3 steadily recovering itself 

in spite of bad budgets.The pledge of great economies had ' 

done much to restore India's credit.<• •••The Governor-General 

had made a great political mistake in regarding this matter as a 
chiefly financial problem, and so on. 

Fuller details of this historic debate is given on pages 521-540. 

Joint Committee of Parliament 

Indian questions did not figure much on the agenda of the House 
of Commons in April 1923. Some minor interest was created when 
the question of nomination of members to the Joint Select Committee 
of both Houses of Parliament on Indian Affairs was raised. Readers 
of the REGISTER will find from its previous issue the nature of 
work done by this Committee iu Mr. Montagu's time. The Tory 
Secretary of State, however, introduced a departure, and on April 
24th 1923 brought forward in the House of Lords a proposal to 
alter the character of this Parliamentary Committee. Hitherto it was 
within the power of any member of the Committee to propose 
subjects for consideration, but by the terms of reference which for 
the first time were put into the motion adopted by the House of 
Lords on April 24th the Committee will in future only be empowered 
to examine and report 00 Bills or matters referred to them specifically 
by Parliament or by the Secretary of State. This step was taken as 
Lord Peel was aghast at the possibility that members of this Com¬ 
mittee should be entitled to raise any question connected with Indian 
administration, and he did not disguise his misgiving that it was an 
approach to the Frenoh system of infringing upon the responsibility 
of Ministers. 

Lord Peel was very zealous in preserving his own powers of 
interference in the administration of affairs in India, but he was deter¬ 
mined at the same time to reduce the functions of Parliament in the 
8 ame direction to a minimum. He told the House of Lords that if 
it was known in India that this Joint Committee was examining into 
and reporting upon all sorts of questions which are dealt with by 
the Government of India, it might raise constitutional difficulties. 
The fact, however, is that the aotion of this committee in the past 
(supposing it to have been harmful in any particular) has been 
insignificant in its effects as compared with his own conduct in forcing 
33 
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upon India measures which are keenly resented by the people at large. 
The main object in limiting the torms of referenoe as approved 
by the House of Lords was to prevent Colonel Wedgwood and other 
obnoxious members of the opposition from raising questions that were 
distasteful or inconvenient to the India Office. 

The limiting terms of reference proposed by Lord Peol were 
warmly supported by Lord Islington who had apparently convinced 
himself that much of the work attempted by the Committee hitherto 
had been quite nugatory. He complained that the procedure followed 
daring the last two years had entailed on the members a great deal 
of work which in the end had proved abortive. This is however 
true, owing to the inability of the Committee to bring its recom¬ 
mendation effectively to the notice of Parliament. But the Committee 
certainly did useful work in connection with the Burma Reforms Bill 
(see I. A- B. 1922). It was less successful in dealing with the Indian 
claims in Kenya, no notice whatever being taken of its half¬ 
hearted recommendation that a Commission should go out to Kenya 
to inquire into the matter on the spot. Similarly, no useful result 
followed from the Committee’s consideration of the military establish¬ 
ment in India, or the questions raised with reference to the position 
of the Indian Civil service. . 

Lords Harris and Chelmsford welcomed the measure, and 
another liberalising institution set up by Mr. Montagu was in effect 
abolished by the conservative Secretary of State. The House of 
Commons also agreed to the measure on May 1st and a “Standing 
Joint Committee on Indian Affairs” was confirmed on May 3rd with Bari 
Middleton, Viscount Chelmsford, Lords Harris, Lamington, Montagu 
of Bealieu, MacDonell, Pentland, Harding of Penhurst, Clywd, Moston 
and Soutbborough and eleven members of the House of Commons. 

The Lords Debate on Indian Frontier Policy 
HOUSE OF LORDS—3 MAY 1923 

A debate on the Indian frontier policy was held in the Lords on 
May 3rd.. Lord MONTAGU of Beauliu, whose interest in guarding 
the frontiers of India at any cost is well known, called attention to 
the recent policy of the Government of India on the North West 
Frontier, pointed out the danger of weakening the forces in the 
cause of economy, and emphasised the necessity of possession of roads 
and meobanical transport. Referring to affairs of Kohat, while he 
did not say that such occurrences were the fault of any particular 
polioy, he did think that they were the indirect result of having 
in Kohat country an enclave of tribal territory over whiob we 
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bad no control and in which all the blackgurads of that part of the 
country congregated. He urged that the Peshawar—Kohat road 
■ should traverse British instead of tribal territory and he thought that 
more use might be made of the air force in places where troops were 
withdrawn. He paid a tribute to the splendid traditions of the 
frontier forces. His suggestion in effect was for improving lateral 
communications and mechanical transports on the frontier* coupled 
with a fatal recommendation to annex the tribal territory between 
the Peshawar and Kohat districts. 

Viscount CHELMSFORD agreed that roads were the key of the 
frontier situation. There were two possible frontier lines which 
could he- advocated or defended geographically* militarily and 
strategically, namely, the Indus and the Durand. The present 
commitments and responsibilities made retirement to the Indus 
unthinkable and impossible. The expenditure involved in an advanoe 
to the Durand was a reasonable explanation why every Viceroy for 
the past thirty years had shrunk from such a policy. The present 
line ran somewhere between the two and was largely the result of 
historical accident. The present policy should be a readjustment. 
In the light of experience we should have no hard and fast line. 
There should be no invasion of or interference with tribal territory, 
but the occupation of such posts as experience suggested might result in 
peaceful conditions. He did not believe that we should ever have peace 
along the frontieriuntil we could find work for the turbulent youngmen 
of those areas. Afridis had been quiet for the last four years largely 
because they had been working on the Khyber Railway. We could 
not wash our hands of responsibility in that matter because those 
people were within our sphere of influence- Referring to Kohat, 
Lord Chelmsford thought that all would join in pronouncing a tribute 
to the gallant woman, Mrs. Sarr, and equally to the gallant native 
officer who had accompanied her. He thought that a tribute should 
also be paid to the Chief Commissioner. 

Viscount PEEL pointed out that Lord Montagu’s suggestion 
with reference to the road to Kohat traversing tribal territory had 
been frequently discussed by the Government of India. But the 
alteration would necessitate considerable expense. Replying to Lord 
Chelmsford’s remarks with regard to the possible connection of 
raids like that at Kohat and the bombing of Mahsud country, he 
said that all evidence went to shew rather to the contrary and that 
this particular raid was a reprisal for active seizure of arms-I Lord 
Chelmsford would be interested to know that the air force in 
India was considering the question of giving notice before 
bombing. Lord Peel expressed bis appreciation of the great debt 
they all owed to Lord Incheope for his retrenchment report. The 
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Government of India was carefully considering tlie question of 
mechanical transport- Regarding the Khyber railway from the point 
of view of giving work to Afridisi Lord Peel said that he could only 
wish that the railway would go on for ever I He emphasised the 
strategic value of the line and the saving of expense which would 
result) also the necessity of roads which had a civilising effect- As 
regards different frontier policies* he did not wish to belong either 
to the forward school or to the olose-fco-border school. He thought 
we had to deal with cases as they arose and as circumstances dictated, 
but when a policy was deoided upon, it must be carried through 
vigorously with determination and with no turning back once that 
policy was laid down. 

Lord Peel’s speech was only a variation of the recurrent and 
discordant refrain kept up by the Army Head Quarters that the 
consolidation of our administration and occupation up to the 
Duraod line is the only and single course open from the point of 
view of economy and safety. So the militarist view point was the 
dominant tone of the debate, and in the end it prevailed. 

Kenya Whites in London. 

Of much more interest than these jejune debates was the 
Kenya agitation the centre of which had by this time reached 
England. European and Indian delegations were coming from Kenya 
and India to meet and discuss the matter with the Colonial Secretary. 
The members of the European delegation from Kenya had reached 
England early in April. They lost no time in getting busy in the 
prosecution of their design to maintain their ascendancy in that Colony. 
They were backed by powerful influences, political, commercial and 
religious, and were resolved to make use of these and every other 
means for accomplishing their racial ends. The Bishop of Uganda 
wrote in the “ Times’’ of April 25th a long article supporting the 
whites’ demand. He affected to be more concerned about the conse¬ 
quences to the. Uganda Protectorate of conceding the Indian claims 
than with the injustice under which the Indian population was groaning. 
He put himself forward as the champion of African native interests 
(though without any real credentials) and drew an exaggerated picture 
of the consequences which, as he thought, must follow upon granting 
the Indian demands. He appeared all the time oblivious of the fact that 
the po&ontial domination which he attributed id the Indian community 
in East Africa had long been exercised, and in a very aggravated 
form, by his own countrymen. This propaganda was meant to enlist 
the sympathy of the Church in England in favour of the white 
claims. 
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Deputation at Whitehall. 

The Kenya European representatives had already caught the ear 
ol the Seoretary of State for the Colonies who received them 
as a deputation on 24fch April. The gentlemen to whom he 
accorded an interview were Lord Delamere, Mr. C. Kenneth Archer 
and Mr. T. A. Wood C.M.G., (the acoredated delegates), together 
with Sir Northrupp MoMillan, Major W. Crowdy, and Mr. P. 
Green who were a kind of- unattached collaborators. They were 
further supported by the Rev. Dr. G. W. Arthur, who had already 
made himself conspicuous on the European side. The Duke of 
Devonshire was accompanied by Mr. Ormsby Gore, several officials 
of the Colonial Office, and the Governor of Kenya, Sir Robert 
Coryndon. The latter might as well have been on the other side of 
the table, as it was well understood that his influence was mainly 
exerted to reinforce the claims of the white minority. 

There was another meeting later in the day at which the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India and Lord Winterton were also present They 
did little at this stage beyond putting questions to the delegates with 
a view to ascertaining their exact position, and the latter were left 
to do most of the talking. The Indian delegation from Kenya was 
due to arrive in May hut before that the white deputation had done 
all that was necessary to frustrate the Indians. (See the section on 
Kenya.) 

Interpellations in the Commons. 

In May 1923 racial questions raised by the Kenya controversy 
loomed large both in the British Parliament and in the Press, and the 
Services grievances were again pressed forward by the die-hard Tories. 
In the House of Commons on May 7 th, aswering a question regard¬ 
ing the number of European oivil servants who had retired on propor¬ 
tionate pension, Earl Winterton gave a detailed list totalling 245. Mr. 
Hope Simpson asked whether difficulty had been experienced in filling 
vacancies. 

Earl Winterton stated that there had been do difficulty 
in some services and some difficulty in others. He hoped that the 
Services Commission would report in a few months and promised that 
prompt measures would be taken upon it. 

Services’ Memorial 

On May 15th again Mr. Stanley Tubs drew attention in»the Com¬ 
mons to a memorial by the Indian Civil Pensions Committee, which 
urged that certain officers in the Indian public services, other thaD the 
oivil service, who retired prior to 23rd July 1913, should he granted 
the new rate of pension, approved of in 1919. 
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Earl Winterton said that it was impossible to grant this demand 
without abrogating the rule that retrospective effect should not be 
given to increases in pay or pensions, and without causing a legiti¬ 
mate grievance on the part of other services if the corresponding 
concessions were denied them. This decision had been taken after 
full consideration by the late Secretary- of State for India in 
Council. Viscount Peel had carefully reviewed the position and waB 
in full agreement. 

Next day a similar question was asked. Replying to Mr. 
Dugald Cowan (Liberal) who mentioned discontent iD the services 
in India with regard to pay, Earl Winterton said that Lord Peel 
proposed to bring the petition of the 24th January presented to 
the Secretary of State for India together with others of a similar 
character specially to the notice of the Royal Commission and 
all possible steps would be taken to accelerate the report of the 
Commission. 

Replying further to Sir-Thomas Bennett, Earl Winterton said that 
the question of farther improvement in the pensions of Indian Service 
Engineera had seen anxiously considered but no conclusion had so 
far been reached. It was decided to refer this matter also to the 
Royal Commission. 

Appointment of the Lee Commission. 

On May 15th Earl Winterton announced in the Commons 
that Lord Lee had been offered and accepted the chairmanship 
of the Royal Commission and the names of the other members 
were announced on the 10th June. They were Sir Reginald 
Craddock, Sir Cyril Jackson, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad (resigned), 
Sir Mohd. Hahibuilah, Messrs. Hari Kissen Kaul, David Patrie, B. N. 
Basu, and Reginald Coupland. 

Resignation of the Premier. 

The health of Mr. Bonar Law, the Conservative Premier, who 
had been ailing for sometime past, now utterly broke down and he 
finally resigned the Premiership on May 21st 1923. His resignation 
was viewed with alarm in India as Lord Curzon, the ex-Viceroy, 
seemed to have the .next chance. Speculation ran rife in tho Press, 
both here in India and in England, as to the possible successor of the 
retiring Premier, and a strong agitation was raised against Lord 
Curzon. It was freely rumoured that if the latter came to the head 
of the Conservative Ministry, Lord Reading would resign his 
Viceroyalty and in that case the Duke of Devonshire, tho Colonial 
Secretary, would come out to India as the next Viceroy. The storm 
however soon blew over, and Mr. Baldwin became the next Premier. 
It was unthinkable, they said in England, that with Labour as Hia 
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Majesty’s Opposition in the Commons, the head of the Government 
should be in the House of Lords where the Labour Party was then 
unrepresented. The change in Premiership ofcourse meant no change 
in the Indian outlook. 

The . Indian Finance Bill. 

This was the time for the discussion of the British Budget in 
Parliament and the India Office Estimates were tabled for June 14th. 
The Labour Members of Parliament tried unsuccessfully to raise 
the question of the Viceroy’s Certification of the Indian Finance 
Bill on a special debate. On May 30th Mr. Trevelyan a 3 ked whether 
Mr. Baldwin would give an opportunity of moving an address to , 
His Majesty in regard to the Indian Finance Act, in view of the 
fact that eight days in which the address must be presented or 
rejected had already expired. Mr. Baldwin replied in the 
negative and pointed out that the Act was already operating. The 
only action open to the House was to pray His Majesty in Council 
to disallow it and it would be unusual to allow time to discuss such 
a motion at that time. 

CoL Wedgwood decl vred that the action of the Viceroy in certi¬ 
fying the Bill was exactly parallel to the certification of the protection 
of the Princes Act; why therefore was the discussion allowed in the 
latter case, and refused in the former 1 Mr. Baldwin said he had been 
at pains to acquaint himself with the facts, and he understood that the 
Viceroy had acted under the Government of India Act. The matter 
oould be raised any time on a vote on the Indian estimates and it 
was open to His Majesty in Council at any time to disallow the Act. 

The debate that occupied the “India Day” of the House of 
Commons is given in full in the following pages. Prior to this, 
on June 1st, a strong petition signed by 99 members of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, the Council of State and some Members 
of Parliament was presented to the House of Commons by Sir 
Thomas Bennet. 

Earl Winterton in Manchester. 

Two non-official utteiances of tbo Secretary and the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India at this time deserve notice, as they 
indicate the line of policy pursued by the India Office- at this period. 
On June 1st, speaking at a banquet given by the British Cotton 
Association of Manchester, Earl Winterton explained the atti¬ 
tude of the Government on Indian Fiscal policy. He sjid that 
the Reforms modified the whole situation. As regards the control 
of Indian fiscal policy from Britain, under the strict letter of the 
Government of India Act, it would be possible for the Secretary of 
State to forbid the introduction of particular budget proposals in 
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India or veto the bill containing them, but it was abundantly dear 
that an extremely difficult and delioate situation would arise if these 
powers were used exoept in the gravest circumstances. It was no 
longer practical politics to think of regulating Indian tariffs in the 
interests primarily of any part of the Empire other than India. In 
view of the immense importance to the Empire of Lancashire’s trade 
and good will, no Government which neglected to do its utmost to 
protect the interests of Lancashire, when they did not conflict with the 
legitimate claims of other parts of the Empire, could maintain itself 
in power for any length of time. Therefore Viscount Peel and he 
were anxious to do their utmost to assist in the attaintmont of an 
amicable understanding in the long-standing controversy. The surest 
method would be establishment of direct relations between cotton 
interests in England and India. The removal of the impression in 
India that the Indian fiscal policy had been too much oriented 
towards Britain was most desirable. Otherwise the relationship 
beiween Britain and India would become increasingly delicate. If 
the representatives of cotton industry in England and India were 
prepared to co-operate amicably, that impression would be removed 
far more quickly than by any other method and immense good would 
be done to the trade of the two countries. The direct intervention 
of the Government in the matter was likely to do more harm than 
good as it aroused suspicions that the Secretary of State was not 
disinterested but to some extent on the side of interests outside India. 

Earl Winterton expressed gratification at the improvement in 
the political and industrial conditions in India. He believed that 
the worst of the post-war reaction was over and expressed optimistic 
views of out-look. 


Lord Peel at the Hotel Cecil. 

The other utterance was of Lord Peel, at the London ’‘Calcutta 
Dinner" on June 5th. The Calcutta Dinner was eaten at the Hotel 
Cecil by a number of gentlemen who were ‘ interest, d ’ in India. 
About 250 guests were present, the principal of them being the 
Secretary of State, Viscount Peel, and Lord Ron aids hay. Sir Ali 
Imam, Lord Iuchcape, the Persian Minister, Mr. Ameer Ali, and 
Lord Delamere. Lord Peel, who was the chief guest, in his speech 
tried to convey to his hearers the comforting reflection that Indians 
and Englishmen were on better terms with each other than was the case 
some time ago. Towards the end of his speech he wisely said that 
if the Energy and effort which had been directed to the spread of Non- 
co-operation had been directed to the opposite end, the prosperity and. 
progress of India would have been much further advanced than it was. 
An air of patronage emanated from the noble Lord bat he could 
advanoe no plan as to how to meet the Indian situation. 



Debate on the India Office Vote. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS—U JUNE 1023. 

On the Souse going into Committee of Supply on the India Office 
Estimate on the demand for £30,000 for the India Office, the Labour 
Party moved an amendment for a reduction of £100 as a vote of cen¬ 
sure on the Govt's Indian Policy in respect of the Viceroy’s certifica¬ 
tion of the Salt Tax. On behalf of the Labour Party .— 

Mr. TREVELYAN said: I beg to move to reduce the vote by £100. 

I do so for the purpose of challenging the act of the Indian 
Government which has had the assent and support of the Home Gov¬ 
ernment, namely, the certification of the Indian Finance Act this year 
by the Governor-General', by which act he has over-ridden the will of 
the Legislative Assembly of India. I want to make it clear at the 
outset that the question which we shall be discussing on this Amend¬ 
ment is not primarily the merits or the demerits of the doubling of 
the Salt Duty—that is no douht important, but it is of secondary rele¬ 
vance—but the main issue to-day is the constitutional justice and the 
administrative wisdom in the use of the final and emergency power 
which the Governor-General has in reserve. Nobody denies or 
challenges the right of the Governor-General to certify Bills and to 
pass them over the head of the Legislative Assembly. He has that 
power as the Government of India Act says, for the “ safety, tran- 
quality and interests of British India.” We say that in that new order 
of politics, which has been established in India, which implied confi¬ 
dence in the Indian people and which was directed to the develop¬ 
ment of Self-Government in India, the use of these exceptional and 
autocratic reserve powers by the Governor-General could not have 
been intended and were not intended for the ordinary and unavoid¬ 
able collisions which there must be between an executive and a legis¬ 
lature and that they ought only to be used to save the Government 
from wreckage in some very supreme crisis. It is barely two years 
since the first Assembly met. When it met Sir Malcolm Hailey, who 
is the Home Member, inaugurated the first Budget discussion in the 
Indian Assembly with these words: — 

‘ This House may, no doubt will, criticise the wisdom of the 
measures that have been undertaken, by us* in the past when the sole 
responsibility was ours. But for the future they will have to 6hare 
that responsibility. It we incur expenditure it will he under their 
mandate. If we impose taxation it will be by their vote.' 

That was said when the Assembly first met hut in the case of the 
first tax where the Assembly have not followed the precise instruc¬ 
tions of the Government their view is over-riden. It is not by their 
votes therefore that taxation is imposed. I am certain of oi» thing 
that no one who speaks from the Government point of vievw to-day 
will say that the Indian Assembly during the first two and a half 
years of its existence had tried to make difficulties with the Govern¬ 
ment. They have shown no irrational obstinacy. They have shown 
no foolish controversy in relation to Executive. Very far from it, 
33(a) 
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they have shown themselves singularly compliant and ready to assist 
the Government in every way. I wifi take the facts with regard to 
Indian Finance discussions of the last three years. The Budget of 
1922 found the Indian Government in a very serious financial position. 
There was a prospective deficit—I will speak in English terms—of 
£21,000,000 and more. Government, faced with this difficulty, proposed 
very large new taxation. They proposed an increase in taxation which 
amounted in all, I think, to £15,300,000. In order to impress the 
Committee with the extent to which they ask the Legislative Assembly 
to pass the new taxation and the extent to which the Legislative As¬ 
sembly were ready to help them, I will just read out the taxes which 
they asked to be imposed and which were agreed upon by the Assem¬ 
bly under these circumstances. They proposed to raise the import 
duty on manufactured goods from 11 to 15 per cent; they proposed 
to increase the cotton excise duty from 3^ to 7\ per cent; they pro¬ 
posed to raise the duty upon machinery, iron and steel from 2} to 10 
per cent.; they proposed to raise the duty on foreign sugar cane from 
15 to 25 per cent, they proposed to double the tax on matches; they pro¬ 
posed a new duty of 5 per cent, on imported yams; they proposed 
an increased duty on luxury articles from 20 to 30 per cent.; they proposed 
increased duties on alcoholic liquors and they proposed an increase in In¬ 
come Tax. The Indian Assembly, as I understand, agreed to all those 
things. The one thing to which they refused to agree was to double the 
Salt Tax. They rejected the one proposal of the Government to double 
the Salt Tax. On that occasion, namely, last year the Government 
acquiesced although that left an unbalanced Budget to the tune of 
£6,000,000—no doubt a quite serious thing for the Government to have 
to do. 


Then came the Budget of this year. The situation was far less serious 
financially. The deficit was £2,500,000 or less. The Government knowing 
the dislike of the Legislative Assembly to the Salt Tax offered no alternative 
proposal and this proposal was rejected by the Assembly by 59 votes to 44. 
The Viceroy promptly certified the Bill with the Salt Duty included in it. 
Again the Legislative Assembly refused to pass it by 58 votes to 47, and 
he used his powers and passed the Act over their heads. Thus the 
urtll of Lord Reading was made to prevail against the vast majority 
of Indian votes in the Assembly. In fact, the majority against the Bill 
was much greater because of the 44 votes in the minority, 24 were official 
English votes and had to vote as the Government asked them to do; 
only II of the votes against the Indian point of view were in¬ 
dependent Indians; ond even out of the eight independent English 
who voted, two voted for the Indian point of view. The Com¬ 
mittee. no doubt, will have read Lord Reading’s justification which 
he has issued. He has pleaded the necessity of balancing the 
snaget. He has pleaded the imperative need of the Indian Gov¬ 
ernment to be able to borrow easily here and elsewhere. There 
w no one who denies a huge amount of truth in what Lord 
Reading claims. But wen Lord Reading’s apprehensions hardly 
make out a case for immediate and unavoidoble disaster if the course 

5? SlcJSmnm | ba , n0t taken ; 1 Kave P° inted there was a 
defici & £6 000 (WOlast year, and the heavens did not fall .There is a 
deficit of only £2,500,000 this year, and the deficit is very largely of 
a temporary kind. 

' am P 1 ?® to listen with great interest to what the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India fhys to-dav. but there are indications 
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in the newspapers that he is going to talk about further economies 
that there are going to be in the Indian Government. It is ex¬ 
pected in India that there are going to be further economies. There 
have been a great many, for more than to the tune of the £2,500,000 
deficit. It is not at all true that the attitude of the Indian Assembly is 
resistance to taxation as taxation. It is resistance to the Salt Tax. During 
the debate proposals which of course could not take any concrete 
form to be voted on in the Legislative Assembly, were made in 
many directions and met with a great deal of approval among 
the native Indians. For instance, there was a tax on the export of 
petrol suggested, and a further surcharge on the Income Tax and an import 
duty on commercial silver were also proposed. All these things could 
have been considered as alternatives, and, being financial alternatives 
which at any rate a large number of the Indian members were ready 
to consider, it is not fair to say that a final emergency had arisen of a 
kind in which the Governor-General ought to have used his powers. 

Perhaps the action of the Governor-General may have resulted in 
some financial gain. I ask the Committee to consider whether it is 
worth the political, danger which his action implied. The Salt Duty 
has in India an evil name and an oppressive record. A succession of 
British rulers have denounced and reduced it even at a time when 
there were far fewer other taxes upon commodities used by the poor 
in India than there are at the present time. In the emergency of 
the War the Salt Tax was raised, I think I am right in saying, to 
“the same figure to which the Government propose to raise it now,- 
but even then it was raised by slow stages and not in one sweep as at 
the present time. It is no use saying that for each individual family 
in India the Salt Tax is a very small thing. Where wages are from 
6 to 10 annas a day per family, half and quarter annas matter. One 
thing is quite certain. The intense social repugnance which there is 
in India among the mass of the population for the Salt Tax, and that 
ought to have been enough for the Government. What the Corn Tax 
was to Englishmen in the hungry ‘forties’ i he Salt Tax is to the com¬ 
mon people of India to-day. You may call it prejudice or what you 
like, but there it is. We say that the political effect of what has 
been done is entirelv disastrous. India is passing through a critical 
time. No one will disagree with that statement. The great problem 
l>efore us is: Will these great concessions that the British people 
have made towards self-government in India succeed P Will the new 
order be accepted? Will it lead to greater self-government and to 
order and tranquility? 

The situation is very difficult, and for this reason: that a very 
large part, probably the larger part, of the Indian population is 
either sceptical or hostile in regard to the reforms, the new assemblies, 
and the new forms of Government in India. The genuineness of 
British , intentions has been doubted by masses of Indians. It has 
been said that it was a mock change, and that there was going to he 
no real change. That is well known, I think, to be the attitude of 
masses of the Indian population. But there was a section, £ large, 
important, and powerful section of the Indian population that entered 
into the, new seneme with zeal. They had faith in the promises of 
the British Government. After all, that is the only part of the Indian 
population through whom we can work—through those who have ac¬ 
cepted in good faith the new sort of government. The faith of those 
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Indians who accepted the reforms has been very sorely tried. They 
were very much disappointed at the previous certificate of protection 
against the Disaffection Act which we discussed earlier in this Session, 
but it now appears that certification on the part of the Government is 
becoming a habit. If so, if whenever the Indian Assembly refuses to 
accept the policy of the Government, the Government is going to over¬ 
ride its action, well then, it is only the old autocracy with a Parlia¬ 
mentary cloak on. The Indian Assembly becomes a mere debating 
society offering advice, but with no power or prospective power. 

There is one thing certain about the present situation. That is 
the way in which this action of tlie Government lias been received so 
far as the Indian sections of the population are concerned. Whether 
they are those who distrusted the Government from the first or those 
who tried to trust us to work these assemblies, there is absolute un¬ 
animity about this question. The thing is very serious. In the Assem¬ 
bly which has been trying to work these proposals there are already 
two members who have resigned owing to the demand of their indig¬ 
nant constituents. There are two other members who have resigned of 
their own accord. There are those who, I understand—and I nave no 
reason to doubt it—are waiting till they see the result of the vote here 
to-night. There are other indications—I am dealing with that part of 
the population that has been helping us and helping the British Gov¬ 
ernment to work. I have here a Resolution passed by the Deccan 
Sabha, which is an association that has taken a leading position in 
urging constitutional development and loyal co-operation with the 
British^ Government. It says of this, and says perfectly truly: 

“ The Sabha always stood for the steady development of India, 
politically, socially, economically. It welcomed the constitutional re¬ 
forms introduced by the Government of India Act, 1919, as a step in 
advance and is pursuing a policy ,of co-operation to make them a 
success.” 

But the Resolution which the Sabha has passed now is 

“That this Conference is of opinion that the non-official members 
of the Legisjative Assembly will, in the circumstances that have arisen, 
be justified in refusing such further supplies of money as they think 

If that is what those who are wanting to work with us are doing, 
there are other sections. There is another ominous thing. There is 
party or parties in India which are proposing to enter the lists when 
the new elections come in order to try to get elected. Their purpose 
m getting elected is overt and open, in order to make the assemblies 
unworkable. The power of these sections is going to be infinitelv en¬ 
hanced if the Government has succeeded in discrediting the other 
sections who are wanting to work the reforms and to make them 
successful. 


The truth is that there really is a danger that the whole structure 
may be very soon tottering. I ask the Government not to take this 
matter lightly. I wish sincerely that the Prime Minister, if he can 
do noting else, will give some indication that when the new Assembly 
is elected, if holding strongly the same view as the old Assembly the 
Government might reconsider the question. That, at least, will be 
something. I say the situation is serious, because the real thing that 
is at issue in the minds of great masses of Indians is whether the 
British Government is to be trusted. That is the real and vital issue. 
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In this House, when the Government of India Bill was passing, Mr, 
Montagu spoke as follows; 

“ I should like to say with the authority of the House to the 
peoples of India: the future, and the date upon which you realise the 
future goal of self-government, are with yon. You are being given 
great responsibility and the opportunities of consultation ana influ¬ 
ence on other matters in which, for the present, we keep responsibi¬ 
lity. ' Yon will find in Parliament every desire to help and to com¬ 
plete the task which this Bill attempts if you devote yourselves to 
use with wisdom, and self-restraint, with respect for minorities, the 
great opportunities with which Parliament is entrusting you.” 

“—[Official Report 5th June 1919; col 2315, Vol. 116.] 

That is an appeal to Indians. But how are they to approach the 
future goal of self-government if the moment they attempt any act 
of independence they And they are still under the tutelage of the 
British Government I There can be no static condition of this develop¬ 
ment towards self-government. It must be going either in one direc¬ 
tion or the o^her, either advancing or receding. If Indian people 
decided in despair that the reforms really mean nothing for them, that 
they are really to have no independence at all, that every independent 
act of their is to be met by the veto of the Governor-General, well 
then what will happen? Either yon will have these extreme parties 
coming into these assembles and making them unworkable, or you 
will have them hecoming mere unreal skeletons about which the 
Indians take no interest. In either case, you will be forced back into 
your old system of absolutism and autocracy. You go back to the old 
conditions only with this difference—that hope as to any change will 
have gone from those whom you are ruling. 

Tiie only way. if we are going in the other direction, if that is 
really still the intention of the Government—I believe it still to be 
the intention of the Government—is to make the people of India feel 
that they really can see clearly ahead, even if it is some way off, the 
chance of self-government for themselves. They have been told it is 
there. They were told in the most solemn way that people were ever 
told that they were to look ahead and to expect it. The Duke of 
Cannaught, speaking in the name of the King, said: 

” For years, it may he for generations, patriotic and loyal Indians 
have dreamed of Swaraj for their Motherland. To-day you have the 
beginnings of Swaraj within my Empire, and widest scope and ample 
opportunities for progress to the liberty which my other Dominions 
enjoy.” 

There is the promise. But if at this particular stage on every 
occasion when a little independence is shown the British Government 
comes down and says, “ No. our discretion is better than yours; our 
judgment is always better than yours,” well then, all that hope or 
change, all that expectation will go from the minds of the Indian peo¬ 
ple. This House gave these assemblies to the Indian people. 1 “is 
House inspired the spirit which spoke in the message which I have 
just read from His Majesty. This House ought not to allow policy 
to be stultified by the action of the Governor-General. Much harm 
has already been done: but I feel that if the majority of this House, 
or even if a very impressive minority of this House, were to record 
their doubt as to the wisdom of its continued process of certifying, 
thus nullifying the independent action of the Indian A s s em hly, if, 1 
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say, that were done, it might do something to recreate those hopes 
which, I am afraid, are fading from those in India and rally the people 
of India again to the side of this great experiment which, I believe, 
we all want to see succeed. 

LORD WINTERTON’S STATEMENT. 

Earl WINTERTON (Under-Secretary for India) said it was a 
tribute to the great improvement in conditions in India and the con¬ 
sequent relief of anxiety in the House that that was probably the 
only occasion this Session on which Indian affairs would be debated 
instead of, so recently as twelve or eighteen months ago, being dis¬ 
cussed on every available opportunity. He was not content to rely 
on the undoubted fact that the Viceroy’s action was fully justified 
by the provisions of the Government of India Act, 1919. That was 
obvious from the act itself. What was less obvious, but was equally 
true, was that a power of certification, to be kept in reserve but to 
be used if required, was a necessary and inherent part of the present 
stage of constitutional development in India. The Joint Select Com¬ 
mittee which was set up immediately after the passing of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act said this in its report:—“ It should be understood 
from the beginning that this power or the Governor-General in Council 
is real, and that it is meant to be used if and when necessary.” 
That was the power which the hon. gentleman opposite had most mis¬ 
leadingly described as “exceptional and autocratic,’ a very different 
view from that held by Mr. Spoor, a member of the Labour Party who 
was a member of the Joint Select Committee and one of the signa¬ 
tories of the report. 

The dispatch from the Viceroy which had been presented to Par¬ 
liament m connexion _ with the salt tnx set forth in a very convinc¬ 
ing manner the principal considerations by which His Excellency was 
actuated. The Government of India and their advisers and the Secre¬ 
tary of State had always regarded the recurring deficits as most 
serious and a state of things that must be done awav with at the 
SHESf opportunity. Such a series of deficits as had arisen since 
1918-19 was without parallel in the modern history of India, and if 
its credit was to he Conserved it was necessary to cry a halt to this 
T i* e Government of India viewed with alarm the 
growth of the country’s indebtedness, due to persistent over-spending 

109 ? al hu t f^ 00,000,0 ? 0 191 .8, to over £500,000,000 atMarch^ 

1923, while the unproductive debt, which was included in these figures 
had increased by £150,000,000 since 1914. ngures, 

- This position could only be cured by reducing expenditure and 

bnTS , r >? V * nUe ’ and in res P ec ^ GovernTenf of India 

+T 1S * and t le cours e that was open to them. The 

great bulk of the recommendations of the Inchcape Committee_and 

“^Id he. too great to the services that Lord Inchcape had 
rendered to India in this connexion—either had been or were being 


5 the Committee. B ^ n the* Iludgets 8 ©/ l^l^n^^a^add V 0 *”*? 
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Budget for the current year exhibited a deficit of approximately four 
crores. 

Every possible avenue of retrenchment and alternative taxation 
having been explored, the Government of India were obliged either 
to face another deficit or to enhance the salt tax. To have left the 
deficit would have been weakness and would have further increased! 
India’s debt. It would have been a loss to her credit, and, above all, 
it would have been a blow to the reforms. It was the earnest desire 
of the Government of India to reduce and ultimately to extinguish 
altogether the provincial contributions to the Central Exchequer, so 
that the provinces might have increased amounts at their disposal for 
carrying out schemes urgently required of a social and economic 
character. In 1921-22 the aggregate provincial deficit exceeded 8J( 
crores. This had been brought down to about one crore for 1922-23. 
It was generally realised that the realisation of the hopes on which 
the reforms were based depended upon the provinces obtaining com¬ 
mand of larger resources. The first and most fundamental step to 
secure that was balancing of the Central Budget (cheers), and the 
the achievement of a surplus in the Central revenue would enable the 
Government of India to dispense with a part at least of their pro¬ 
vincial contributions at an early date. 

If India had possessed full responsible government and the Indian 
Government had been faced with the alternative of a serious deficit 
or the enhancement of a certain tax they would have told the Assembly 
through their Finance Minister that they would stand or fall by their 
proposals to increase the tax. He believed that such a step would 
have succeeded with a responsible Assembly, the members of which 
would have hesitated to give a vote, against the tax. It had been 
suggested that the Viceroy’s action in this case indicated a determina¬ 
tion to return to the methods of government bv bloc which existed 
before the reforms. It indicated nothing of the kind. When the bloc 
was abolished, however, it was clearly understood that the Govern¬ 
ment of India, through its head, the Viceroy, would have the power 
of certification, not os a substitute for the bloc, but as a safeguard 
for use in an emergency, and to take the place of the power of re¬ 
signation which a responsible Government would enjoy.' He would 
point out that the increase in the salt tax was agreed to by the 
Council of State by a majority of eighteen votes, and in the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly the Government failed to carry their point by qjgveii 
votes; therefore taking the two Chambers together, the vote was 
in the aggregate favourable to the Government of India’s policy. 

Under these circumstances he regarded it as absolutely grotesque 
to describe the Viceroy’s action as it had been des fibed in certain 
quarters outside that House, as an abuse of authority. 

He thought that the Viceroy was fortunate in having as Finance 
member of his Council Sir Basil Blackett, formerly of the treasury, an 
officer of exceptional experience and qualifications for the purple. 

In the last three years there had been a substantial redaction in 
the Indian floating debt. There had been a steady improvement in 
the tone of Indian securities on the British market. It was of the 
greatest importance that India’s credit in this market sljpuld stand 
high because she was likely to be a substantial borrower for purposes 
of railway development. _ _ . 

So satisfactory had recent opportunities been for raising capital 
in the British market that the Government of India had made great 
inroads into the borrowing powers granted last year, and at a later 
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stage he would ask the House for further borrowing powers similar to 
those asked for a year ago % 

Shall Effect of Salt Tai. 

With regard to the effect of the increase of the salt tax, it had 
been admitted that this was not the first time that the tax had stood 
at its present level, but it was important to consider the economic 
burden of the tax with reference to wages, which had risen largely 
in recent years, and to the value of money, which had fallen, as in 
this country. A family of five now saved Rs. 10 per month on food 
as compared with prices obtaining two years ago, and Ra. 6 as com¬ 
pared with last year. Extra expenditure on salt for a family of that 
size was at most Rs. 1 a year. He could quote reports from all over 
India snowing how infinitesimal was the effect of this increase on the 
people. Before increasing the tax, the Government of India took the 
opportunity, having themselves examined all possible alternative forms 
of taxation of consulting members of the various parties and groups 
in the Assembly, and they, too, came to the conclusion that the only 
sound form of taxation was the salt tax. , 

The deficit would disappear when the whole of the economies re¬ 
commended by Lord Inchcape’s Committee were brought into effect. 
Those economies and the enhancement of the salt tax must be con¬ 
sidered together. The Budget could not be balanced without the two. 
The ultimate net saving which would be realized bv the adopting 
in full of the economy proposals would be 200 lakhs of rupees, which, 
at present rates of exchange, represented about £2.000,000. iin> 
principal item was the reduction by 130 men of every battalion of 
British infantry. This it was estimated would account for nearly 50 
per cent, of the total saving aimed at by the proposals, and he was 
glad to say that this reduction had been accepted by his Majesty’s 
Government. He could not say how much' of the saving would be 
effective in the present year, but he hoped it would he considerable 
proportion. The essential thing about the recommendations of the 
Inchcape Committee was that it had received the fullest support from 
the Commonder-in-Chief, Lord Rawlinson, who said he was confident 
that the risk was one which he was prepared to advise the Govern¬ 
ment of India to take. 


Wazjbistan Raids. 

With regard to Waziristan, the policy which was recently ap¬ 
proved had been in every way successful. Rasmak had been occupied 
with the consent of the Waziris, and the road construction programme 
was going on satisfactorily. In no period during the last twenty 
years had they been in such a position to ensure peace as they were 
now. # The frontier was a difficult country as he knew from personal 
experience, and it was past the wit of man to ensure perfectly 
satisfactory conditions. The present position, however, was as satis¬ 
factory as it could be in the circumstances. 

Speaking about the recent deplorable outrages—the Lundi Kotal 
murder and the murder of Mrs. Ellis at Kohat and the' abduction of 
her daughter—he said that some critics suggested that they indicated 
a deplorable degree of insecurity on the "frontier, but he did not 
believe these was any ground for the suggestion that things were worse 
now than at any other time. He thought the contrary was the case. 
As to the delicate question of the alleged crimfnals—the men alleged 

f0r + i, h "ft* of murders-he reminded the com¬ 

mittee that when the British Government recognized the indepen- 
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denee of Afghanistan and concluded a treaty with its Sovereign, it 
did so in the belief that in entering the comity of nations the Ameer 
and his Government intended to recognize to the full the obligations 
of good neighbourship which they thereby necessarily undertook. In 
this belief they had not been disappointed. The Ameer had shown 
that lie realized the feelings of His Majesty’s Government regarding 
outrages of this kind, but he and his Government had their difficulties 
to deal with. They had arrested the Lundi Xotal murderers, who 
were Afghan subjects, and undertaken to bring them to trial. There 
was hope that the Kohat” murderers, who were not Afghan subjects, 
would shortly be captured also. 

With on,e or two exceptions the internal situation had under¬ 
gone marked improvement during the last twelve months. The most 
important factor in the improvement had been the collapse of the 
non-co-operation movement and the realization of large masses of 
the population that they had been duped by the leaders of that move¬ 
ment who had promised something they could not give. Since the 
arrest of Mr, Gandhi there had been a most marked improvement in the 
conditions in India. The situation in the Punjab, though less dis¬ 
couraging than might be gathered from some of the reports in the 
Press was still far from satisfactory. The number of arrests should 
not he taken as necessarily an indication of the seriousness of the 
situation. A number of Sikhs had got themselves arrested to be able 
to boast of the matter afterwards. The same phenomenon was seen 
in this country at the time of the woman suffrage agitation. Several 
murders had been committed by a frankly criminal organization, the 
remnants of which had been driven to*take refuge in some hills in 
the Punjab, where he hoped they w'ould be rounded up and dispersed. 
Gandhi’s movement of rapprochement between Hindus and Maho- 
medacs now scarcely existed. The Punjab contributed largely to the 
fighting forces in the war, and a lot of the demobilized men could not 
get employment. A few of these had been causes of disturbances. 

He was not wholly opposed to the entry of those who had hitherto 
been non-co-operators into the Council. It had been suggested that 
if they got into the Council they would break the whole thing up. 
He was of opinion that when the extremists got into the Legislative 
Assembly they might become less extreme. 'It was possible that some 
of them might become less indisposed to assist the Government in any 
Way. 

In the last few days His Majesty had approved the appointment of 
a Royal Commission to make recommendations regarding the al—India 
services. The real ground on which the Government had come to the 
conclusion that a Commission was required was that, while far reach¬ 
ing changes had been made in the method of government in India, 
there had been very little material change in the structure of that 
government. The real root of the service problem in India was un¬ 
certainty as to the future. The Government wanted to secure a firm 
basis under the changed conditions for the recruitment of the best 
men they could get, with a fair prospect of a useful and contented 
future for. them. For that purpose there was wanted some adjust¬ 
ment and quite possibly some structural alteration of the .system. 
Mere attempts to tinker with the question by adding percentages to 
pay would be useless and would merely “ queer the pitch.” There was 
no reason why this inquiry should involve greater delay than would 
be entailed by any other ‘ means of dealing with the problem. All 
possible steps to secure expedition would be taken. 
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He did not think it was true to say that because constitutional 
changes had brought discontent to men who had served under the 
old conditions, the new conditions would be equally unpalatable to those 
who were starting or contemplating an Indian career. Speaking 
generally, the younger men were more hopeful about the future, and 
more contented with the present, than were the older men. Last 
year, about one hundred officers of all the services applied to retire. 
The figure to-day was about 270, of whom only about fifty-one'had 
actually retired, 138 were on leave pending retirement, and the re¬ 
maining eighty were still in India or on their way home. The Gov¬ 
ernment had just had some six hundred applications for eleven vacan¬ 
cies in the police. The quality of the candidates was of a remarkably 
high standard. Of the 270 who had been given permission to retire, 
several had actually applied for, and had Been given permission to 
return to duty. He did not suggest that the situation was not most 
difficult, but he appealed to those who differed from him to do nothing, 
by word or action, to discourage the services of these men at such a 
time. 


Some members of the public, both here and in India, were prone 
to connect the change of government in India too exclusively with 
the name of the late Secretary of State—Mr. Montagu. That was 
fair neither to Mr. Montagu nor to the reform system. Objections 
were taken to the scheme both from the right and left, those on 
the right saying that, after Mr. Montagu’s retirement, they supposed 
the “ absurd ” would be abandoned, while those on the left said 
that the pledge to India would not be fulfilled. That was absurd 
nonsense and a complete misunderstanding of the position. The re¬ 
formed Constitution, associated with the names of Lord Chelmsford 
and Mr. Montagu, was granted to India by the King-Emperor on the 
advice of his Government, and the Act granting that reform passed 
its second reading without a division in that House. (Hear, hear.> 
The process of associating Indians with /the government of their own 
country had been going on for years. AVhat was there incompatible 
with Conservative principles in constitutional development? (Hear, 
hear.). As a member of the League of Nations India had adopted 
the highest ideals and had ratified more of the' Labour Conventions 
than any of the. other countries. Acts for the regulating of hours and 
conditions in mines and factories and providing workmen’s compensa¬ 
tion bad been passed, and a Bill for the protection and registration 
of trade unions was under consideration. India possessed the means 
of vast industrial development—raw materials and extensive markets. 
Its full benefits -could not be obtained until the efficiency of native 
labour was greatly improved, and that could only be brought about 
slowly by means of better education, housing, and conditions of work. 

i L P r0vem ? n oo never c ??? ed - ^ast year there was an adverse 
trade balance of 2„ crores; this year there was a balance in favour of 
No country had a better chance of development within 

nor +h' h n In + dia ‘ J houe A not aI1 Indians realized the fact- 

TnSioi country either—there were millions of people outside 

- * h ° wou,d ? lve t > elr to exchange the blood-stained 

She UnVn jick r Tcheem)^* 8 ^ JUStice found under 

, Col- WEDGWOOD said:—The Under-Secretary knows a good deal 

* h ® ° f affa ! rs .•* the India Office, but I think he has 
shown a certain amount of ignorance of the conditions in India 
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The question is not really whether the Salt Tax should have been 
certified, but whether we are going to find a really sufficient body 
of opinion in India which will co-operate with the British Government 
in working out the gradual development of self-governing institutions 
in India, or whether we are to find our last supporter banished from 
that co-operation which they have carried on so well for the last three- 
years. The other day a great Indian went to interview the manager 
of one of our great London newspapers in order to obtain his support 
for the Indian view on the Kenya question which is the touch-stone- 
of wbat our relations with India are going to be in the future, antP 
that great publicist said:;— 

“ In a generation India will be independent of the Empire and I 
will stand by my people.” 

That remark betrays a state of mind which to me seems utterly 
deplorable because it is not merely a question whether India is to re¬ 
main within the British Empire or not, or whether we are going to- 
remain on terms of friendship or .not, but wbat does matter are the- 
terms on which we separate. 

This is not a matter of sentiment but a matter of hard business. 
If the feelings between Great Britain and India are to be exascerbated 
by different conflicts we shall part on terms of enmity, just as we* 
did in the case of the Irish Free State. That will not merely mean ar 
disaster to our amicable relations with the people of India but it will 
also be disastrous to British finance as well. I think we must have at 
least £600,000,000 invested in India, in fact it is probably double that 
amount, and the safety of that capital and its security financially 
depends upon separation if it must come about taking place on amic¬ 
able terms between two friendly people who can still cooperate toge¬ 
ther in business even if they cannot co-operate in administering the- 
affairs of that great Empire. 

It is for that reason we on these benches are particularly anxious- 
that during these critical years while Indio is cutting her_ wisdom- 
teeth, self-government should come about without causing friction be¬ 
tween the Indian people and ourselves. It seems to me that there has- 
been a change in this respect on the part of the India Office and the 
Government towards the Indian people in the last year, and this must 
seem far more strongly so to the people of India who will be more- 
suspicious than I am. I believe the Secretary of State for India and 
the Under-Secretary are anxious to carry out the policy formulated' 
by Mr. Montagu, and his ultimate view of what will happen to India 
is self-government as a Dominion under the British Crown. _ There is 
bound to be a great deal of suspicion in India on this point, more- 
particularly when the non-co-operation movement assists in cultivating- 
that suspicion of the British Government. That being so, we ought, 
to look particularly closely at any evidence which may be twisted into* 
showing that the 'present Government is less friendly towards India 
and less inclined to work India out into a self-governing Dominion,, 
than the preceding Government. This Salt Taxation certification is 
just one of those points which ought to have been avoided, simply for 
that reason*. We had exactly the same refusal by the Assembly to 
double the Salt Tax last year, when the Budget deficit was<*6,000,000' 
instead of being merely £2,600,000. Last year, that is to say in 
March, 1922, there was no question of certifying that Tax. There was 
no question of forcing the Tax, against the will of the Assembly, upon 
the Indian people. That was all right, but the Indians, looking back 
now, and seeing that the Government here, in coping with a smaller 
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deficit by over 50 per cent, than that of last year, have acted on com¬ 
pletely different lines, are naturally inclined to put it down to the 
advent to power of a Conservative administration. 

i do not suppose, for one,moment, that there is the slightest shadow 
•of justification for the suggestion that there was pressure brought by 
the Government on this side on the Indian Government to secure 
certification. I am sure there is absolutely nothing in that rumour, 
but that illustrates the suspicion which'is bound to attach to any 
action of this sort on the part of the Indian Government under a new 
.regime. That is why I think the Viceroy would have been well 
advised to have let the Legislative Assembly have its way about this 
small doubling of the Salt Tax, rather than give any ground for the 
supposition that there had been the slightest change in policy. Just 
-observe what a strong position .the Indians have for thinking that the 
Viceroy has taken a turn for the worse. It is not merely that he has 
-acted differently this time from last year, in circumstances which were 
not so serious, but that he has taken advantage of this Section in 
dbe Government of India Act, which only gave him a doubtful autho¬ 
rity to act as he has done. The Committee will remember that the 
Section in the Government of India Act runs as follows:— 


“ Provided that, where in the opinion of the Governor-General a 
state of emergency exists which justifies such action.” 

You cannot say that the Budget deficit, which was not so great as 
the year before—it was only £2,500,000, and we are accustomed to 
-deficits much bigger than that—constitutes the state of emergency 
which was contemplated by this House and bv the Joint Committee 
when they inserted that proviso in the Act of Parliament. I should 
like to point ont that when the Joint Committee made that recom¬ 
mendation they definitely put into the recommendation the following 
note— * 


Earl W INTERTON: I am loath to interrupt the hon. and gallant 
•Gentleman, but this is really rather important. He has not quoted 
the beginning portion of the Section. Might I ask him to auote the 
opening part of it? It is Section 26 (1). 

Colonel WEDGWOOD: I will read it. ‘ 

* - * ^here either chamber of the Indian Legislature refuses leave 
1r ? < * uce > "/ails to pass in a form recommended by the Governor- 
General any Bill, the Governor-General may certify that the passage 
of the Bdl is essential for the safety, tranquility.”—— 

Earl WINTERTON: Hear, Hear! 

Colonel WEDGWOOD: Yes, but this proviso applies to that. I 
am yery sorry that the noble Lord changes bis ground repeatedly. I 
asked him a question the other day as to whether this was certified 
•on the ground that it was a case of emergency, and he said yes. 
'Obviously, the proviso in question applies to Sub-section (1) of this 
Section, which is a part of it. I did not know that there was any 
•doubt at all as to this having been certified, because it was held to be 
a case of emergency. 

,, WINTERTON: It was certified as essential legislation under 

the first part of the clause, but was only brought into immediate ope¬ 
ration b^the use of the emergency Sub-section, which is quite dis- 
tinct. _ 

Colonel .WEDGWOOD: Now the Noble Lord is coming round, 
«nd he admits it was an emergency, and that it was certified under 
this proviso. May I point out that the Standing Committee itself 
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contemplated such action as the Governor-General carried out, and 
recommended as follows: 

“But the Committee suggest that the-Standing Committee of. 
Parliament, whose appointment they have advised, should be specially 
consulted about Acts of this character.” 

The Standing Joint Committee has been set up, but it was never 
consulted in the leasts about this Act. The whole character of the 
action of the Viceroy in this matter smacks of autocracy, and leaves 
people naturally to suppose that there has been a change in the Gov¬ 
ernment’s attitude. When we find that the Act is used in a way 
which is hardly consonant with what we imagine the English language 
to mean, and that the recommendation to consult the Joint Committee 
Is disregarded, I think we have a right to suggest that the Viceroy is 
acting in this matter in a way which is hardly in accordance with 
the conduct of affairs in India under the late Government. 

I come to the main defence of the certification by the Noble 
Lord. He pointed out that this was an emergency, because the 
Budget did not balance by £2,500,000, and that hence the great credit 
of the Indian Empire was at stake. Nothing more far-fetched could 
he imagined. The credit of the great Indian Empire does not depend 
upon whether there is a deficit of £2,500,000, or. a surplus of 
£1,600,000. It depends on things far more vital and important than 
that. Even the noble Lord, however, out of the very figures he gave, 
proved the absence of any real necessity whatever for the imposition 
of this tax because he showed that, out of the Inchcape Committee’s 
recommendations of a reduction of nine crores, the Government had 
already consented to a reduction of seven crores on the civil side alone. 
Those reductions cannot all come into force this year. Consequently, 
there will be a reduction in the expenditure of the country nest year, 
and the Budget will be able to balance without this unnecessary tax. 
The matter was righting itself; the situation was getting better. 

The Noble Lord, I think got into some strange middle over the 
Inchcape Committee's recommendations so far as military expenditure 
is concerned. He told us that the Inchcape Committee’s recommen¬ 
dations amounted to £2,000,000 a year and that of that £2,000,000 the 
Government had accepted already about one half and that that amount 
which the Government had accepted amounted to 50 per cent, of all 
the reductions recommended by the Inchcape Committee. Surely, the 
Noble Lord must have meant 50 per cent, of all the reductions on 
military expenditure recommended by the Inchcape Committee. 
Even there- I do not think he has read the Inchcape Committee’s 
Report thoroughly, because they certainly recommend that the ex¬ 
penditure on military matters, which now runs to over 60 crores, is 
altimately to he reduced to about 60 crores of rupees. So you have a 
prospective reduction if the Government carry out the Inchcape Com¬ 
mittee’s Report, and you give the Indians the prospect of a- future 
reduction of expenditure which will far more than wipe out the extra 
money raised bv this Salt Tax. Therefore, the financial situation 
seems to me to be improving in India under any circumstances, and 
it is singularly unnecessary to bring forward this additional tax now. 
Perhaps when the Noble Lord comes to reply on the gene»*l Debate- 
later on, he may explain more clearly exactly how much the Inchcape 
Committee recommended in military costs, how much they hoped to be 
able to recommend, and how much has been already carried out by 
the reduction in tne numbers of troops in the Punjab. 
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When dealing with this, the Noble Lord made great play with the 
change of view of Sir Montagu Webb. I have never “®\fir Montagu 
Webb, but after hearing the speech he made on last year ■ Indian 
Budget, I feel certain that he must be a great acquisition to the 
Legllative Assembly, and I can only regret that he does not sit on 
th? Front Bench here, in order to teach. sound finance *» *** 
sent Government. His views. I feel certain, would do credit to this 
assembly, but I do not see that it is even necessary to point out any 
inconsistency between his action in 1922 and his action to-day; The 
position in India, financially, is infinitely better to-day than it was a 
year ago. The deficit is lees than half of what it was with prospects 
of further reduction in expenditure, and if I had been in Sir Montagu 
Webb’s place I hope I should have expressed the same views, and l 
can only wish that I should have been able to express them as well. 
It is an enormous advantage when we find, in constitutional struggles 
such as this in India, that we have Englishmen such as Sir Montagu 
Webb and Sassoon siding with the Indians, and showing that ques¬ 
tion at issue is not a racial one but a very important constitutional 


one. 

The point 1 finally want to. make is this. The Noble Lord, 
throughout his speech, was dealing with India rather as though it was 
a child’s toy shop. He wandered about and picked up beautiful toys 
here and there, and showed them off to the Committee. The question 
at issue in India is more serious, than the development of irrigation, 
or even than working-class dwellings in Bombay. It is whether these 
reforms, upon which we have pinned our faith, and which indeed offer 
the only hope of an amicable settlement of the Indian self-government 
problem, will work or not. Up till now, in the. opinion or people in 
this country, they have worked very well. Up till now there has been 
no trouble, hut really the problem is not so simple as that, because 
up to now the keen politicians in India, the people who do not like 
being ruled by the British race, have not taken any part in the 
Councils whatever. The. Moderates on the Councils are excellent men, 
who have co-operated with the Government in the firm faith that the 
Government was ultimately leading them to self-government. I think 
it is rather poor fun for these Moderates to have it thrown in their 
teeth that their action over this Salt Tax, and the protests they have 
made since, were due to public pressure, or because they wanted to 
cultivate popularity in view of the approaching election. I do not 
think there nave been any men in India who have shown more .moral 
courage than have these men who have gone in these councils in the 
face of popular dis-approval and boycott. They have shown their 
moral courage and. proved their worth, and I do not think we need 
suppose that on this one issue of the Salt Tax they have been swayed 
by anything except their principles, or by any desire to acquire tem¬ 
porary popularity. 

We are coming to a change in the wave. The split in the non- 
co-operation movement has occurred. The brains of the non-co-opera¬ 
tion movement, as apart from the heart, which is centred in Gandhi, 
are now going into Parliament. They are going to take their seats 
in the Aqgembly, and they will carry the cities. I do not know how 
far they Will carry them in Madras, because there von have the pro¬ 
blem of Brahmin against non-Brahmin. In the United Provinces, 
however, in Bengal, and probably in the Punjab, the Das party will 
sweep the board. They will go on the Legislative Council, and into 
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the Assembly. They are the men who are out for Swaraj as quietly 
as possible. In coming on the Council they are by no means coming 
on to .co-operate with the Government. They say they will be like 
the Parnellites. I hope they will come on as the Labour party comes 
on, .determined to oppose, but at the same time to co-operate where 
that co-operation involves no infringement of their determined struggle 
for liberty. They are coming on the Councils. They will be acting 
quite rightly in using their votes on the Council, if they get a majo¬ 
rity, in withholding supplies till their grievances are redressed. One 
of their grievances, and a special one, is the Salt Tax. 

They are coming on the Councils. Will they work? This is a 
testing time for this Government. I think, if they are going to con- 
tinne to try to ride two horses at once, to try to satisfy the hon. 
and learned Member for the Scottish Universities (Sir H. Craik) and, 
at the same time, to satisfy Indian opinion, they will be really leading 
as quickly as possible to setf-government. They will have a task 
before them which is impossible. I beg tEe Noble Lord, and through 
him the India Office as a whole, to see whether—I know it i$ too late 
now to reverse this decision of the Viceroy on the Salt Tax-*-there is 
not still time to save the situation by making it clear that the carry¬ 
ing out of the Government of India Act in future will he on the most 
liberal lines, such as have been adopted up till, this year in the ad¬ 
ministration of that Act, particularly in view of the fact that we 
have to deal with people who are emotional as well as hard-headed. 
I believe that something might he done to render real co-operation in 
future possible, if the Government would take one or two minor steps 
to make that co-operation easier. For instance, there is_ Lajput Rai 
dying of tuberculosis in an Indian goal. He is a man universally res¬ 
pected in India; he has really committed no crime whatever, and he 
has been in goal now for nearly two years. What is there to prevent 
that man being released in the Punjab, just as, all the political 
prisoners have been released in the United Provinces? ludeed, I 
think, in all the other provinces, except the Punjab, prisoners similar 
to Lajpat Rai have been released. 

There is Mahatma Gandhi, probably the most saintly person 
since Jesus Christ, who is revered and worshipped by the people of 
India; he is in goal, too. Hi* cause has ceased to be a cause of any 
danger to English rule in India. His followers are split. He would 
disapprove of going on to the Council; but C. R. Das, Pandit 
Motdal Nehru, Pandit Malaviya. and the rest of them, are going 
on to the Council, whether he approves or not. So far as danger 
to British rule in India is concerned, he is no danger whatever. In¬ 
deed, he is a force making for peace and for amity between the races, 
rather than hostility. Cannot the Government do something in this 
direction which would act as an offset against this certification of the 
Salt Duty? There are other ways in which they can help in the same 
manner. They have only got to make it cclar that the Government 
of India Act may be amended in certain ways before the 10 years’ 
period elapses. In that way, \ the Government can do something to 
save the situation. 

In any case, we on these benches, by the efforts we ar% making 
to-day to reverse the decision taken by the Viceroy in India, are 
actuated solely by the desire for the really amicable co-operation of 
Englishmen and Indians in the future; not only in the Government 
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of India, but also that their personal relations shall be friendly. 
As they get educated—when they are uneducated, they have 
not any hostility—you find more and more hostility, often springing 
from some personal views on what they consider injustice or insolence. 
You have in India to-day exactly the same cleavage between two 
races as existed in Venetia, when Venice was under the Austrians, the 
growing hatred of two peoples, who have no earthly reason to hate 
one another. This increased whenever acts of this sort take place. 
It can be decreased if the Government will take steps in the other 
direction. This miserable feeling is being allowed to grow up and 
develop, and to end in open rupture, such as we have seen in Ireland. 
Ought not we in this House of Gammons—not merely we m the Labour 
party hut all hon. Members who really want the British Empire to 
be & nation of free peoples—to join together in trying to impress on 
the Government, ana through them the Indian people, that we want 
not autocracy, but free institutions, and that we resent, as much as 
Indians do, any action contrary to that development of the Indian 
Commonwealth ? 


This act of the Viceroy is not final, but unfortunately it has 
been in the wrong direction, and has come at a time when the Na¬ 
tionalists are just going on to the Indian Legislature. The time has 
been unfortunate, and the position in this House is even more difficult. 
Here, we know that by taking a Division to-day we, on this side, will 
be in the minority. We may get a few votes from hon. Members 
opposite, who know the true situation in India, but we shall certainly 
be in the minority. The taking of that Division will show to the people 
in India that they have not got, in their constitutional struggle—what 
they believe to be their righteous constitutional struggle—the support 
of the democracy of Great Britain. Unfortunately, it will be worse if 
the Division be not taken. If they find that their cause can bo 
pleaded, but that no decision is come to by tbo British House of 
Commons, the position will be infinitely worse than even if we took a 
Division, and were beaten. Therefore, I would beg the Committee to 
let us have the Division on the Salt Tax now, and, as soon as that 
Division is out of the way. let us, after a number of private Bills are 
disposed of, get back to the general Debate on the Indian question, 
and have from the Noble Lord a reply dealing with all tliese outstand¬ 
ing points which have nothing whatever to do with the Salt Tax That 
seems to me the best way out of the present situation. May I make a 
final appeal to some hon. Members opposite who know how serious it 
would be to start an Irish situation in India? I appeal to them to 
give us their support, knowing, as I do, that every vote we get will 
make a very wide difference in the attitude which India will tike up. 

was at this stage interrupted for the consideration of 
another Bill. Mr. Charles Roberts protested and requested the Pre¬ 
mier to give further time.... Accordingly July 5th was given. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS- 5, JULY, 1923. 

LABOUR REDUCTION DEFEATED. 

When the debate on the India Office vote was resumed in the 
House of Commons 15th July Mr. - Charles ROBERTS, who opened the 
debate, said that he did not think the certification of the Salt Tax 
was absolutely essential in the interests of India. A little more 
promptitude in carrying out economies last year might have avoided 
it.' He questioned whether there was no alternative and Baid that on 
grounds of political expediency, it would be worth while avoiding the 
use of this emergency power in the present case. The statute did not 
contemplate its use in such case and he thought it was a weak case 
for bringing out this steam-hammer to crack a not very formidable 
nut. He suggested that. it was unnecessary that Labour Members 
should challenge the division on vote against the certification which 
would be a vote of censure on the Viceroy and. proposed that the, 
matter should be left to the hands of the Legislative Assembly, which 
had power to deal with it. 

Mr. SAKLATVALA declared that 41 British-controlled jute mills 
in Bengal had earned dividends amounting to £23,000,000 and re¬ 
serve £19,000.000 in the last four years. The wages they paid were 
only five shillings a week to spinners and ten shillings to weavers, 
which was a remarkable contrast to the conditions obtaining in 
Dundee. 

Sir PERCY NEWSON said that Lord Reading’s action in increas¬ 
ing the salt tax was the only action possible in view of his trust and 
necessity of balancing the Budget. Effect of the increase was trivial 
and only the alternative tax which seemed to him possible was the 
export tax on raw jute. It was his opinion that with increased ex¬ 
penditure in the future it would not be Surprising if the Government 
of India were forced to take action in that direction. 

He accepted Lord Rawlinson’s assurance that British troope 
were not being reduced below the safety level, but urged the Govern¬ 
ment to keep a very careful eye because in view of India’s distance 
and poor railway communication very great risks might be incurred by 
a reduction of as large a number as 112 men per battalion. 

Continuing, Sir Percy Newson dwelt on the hardships of European 
services, especially of uncovenanted officers, owing to the rise in cost 
of living and urged that something should bo done for them. He con¬ 
gratulated the. Government of India on their railway programme, but 
urged an improvement of the existing lines, which was as important as 
the laying down of new lines. He suggested that the Government 
should do something in connection with the bank rate of 8 per cent, 
which did not conduce to business activity. He declared that the 
jute worker of Calcutta was the best paid worker in India and disputed 
Mr. Saklatvala’s figures. He said that far better wages were paid in 
the mills with which he. was associated. On the other hand the workers’ 
house rent was only eight annas per month and it was impossible to 
compare the conditions in India with those in England. Also the bulk 
of shareholders were Indians. * 

Sir EDWARD GRIGG emphasised the necessity of improving the 
conditions of the British Services in India, because he believed that 
they were essential to the success of the Reforms. He regretted the 

34 
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Government’s decision to do nothing in that connection until the 
Services Commission had reported. He urged the commission not to 
take evidence in public in India as to avoid raising prejudices by the 
discussions of the merits of British and Indian services. Also the com¬ 
mission should report soon and as the previous commissions had covered 
nearly all the ground, this commission should he able to report in the 
spring. 

Lt. Col. HOWARD BURY declared that the agitation against the 
certification was very largely fictitious and deprecated any attempt to 
hurry the very interesting experiment of Indianising regiments. He 
expressed the opinion that it would be two or three years before any¬ 
thing could he done as a result of the Services Commission’s investiga¬ 
tions and urged that something should he done in the meanwhile for 
the ill-paid police. He also suggested that it might be arranged with 
the P. and O. Company to grant Indian Civil Service officers reduced 
Steamer fares. 

Mr. HOPE SIMPSON expressed the opinion that the Viceroy’s 
action was politically wrong and economically right. With regard to 
the retrenchment of the army, he declared that the whole idea of the 
army in India was wrong. He asked why was the British Army there¬ 
at all? The Indian Army was good enough to defend India. The 
Indian Army was said to be a reserve for the British Army, If so, 
India should not pay for it. He suggested an inquiry as to how small 
a British force could be considered sufficient to maintain peace in 
India. He also suggested equality in the pay of European and Indian 
Civil Servants, with European allowances and the Indianisation of 
the Government of India as early as possible. 

Sir CHARLES YATE declared that the agitation against the salt 
tax was fictitious, and criticised the system adopted for Indianising 
eight battalions, showing how little the authorities in Simla knew the 
idiosyncrasies of the sepoy. 

Sir ROBERT HAMILTON said that if the Viceroy was free to 
certify acts whenever he considered it to be in the interests of India, 
them India would inevitably become the pawn to party politics. Any- 
Gtfvernment would be bound to support the action of the Viceroy which 
would become a question of confidence; and if the vote was adverse the 
Viceroy would have to resign and tne Government would fall. The 
effect would be to make India imagine that all talk of Reforms was 
sham. He therefore asked for an assurance from the Government that 
the use of the power of certification would he limited in the future. 

Mr. GEORGE LANSBURY declared that the action of the Viceroy 
knocked the bottom out of the constitutional movement In India. 
Goodwill could only he restored by an assurance that this power .would 
never be used again. , 

Mr. RAMSAY MACDONALD, the leader of the opposition, 
sommed up the debate and said that hia visit to India had 
convinced him that if they were going to get the best men to go to 
India and if the second rate men would not do, they must do 
everything possible to make them feel more contented. There must 
be a very substantial improvement in order to remove their discontent. 
Ho declared that the increase in the salt tax was financially unneces¬ 
sary and politically bad. He asked whether, if the Assembly next year 
again voted against the doubling of the salt tax Lord Reading would 
again certify it. 
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Earl WINTERTON replying emphasised that the salt tax brought 
no hardship on the poor and there was no alternative. If ever there was 
reason for using the power of certification, it was here. He challenged 
the suggestion that whenever the Government of India was defeated 
it used reserved powers. He pointed out that it constantly met with 
defeat and was defeated in the Assembly last year on the salt tax and 
the Budget, and gave way. But there had been no question of using 
this power on ordinary occasions. But this was an exceptional occasion, 
because it was essential to the financial stability of India that there 
should be a balanced Budget, which could only be secured by certifying 
the tax. He pointed out that there had not been an agitation, 
■which was prophesied would arise against the tax. He believed 
that the Viceroy’s action, when it was regarded in the proper pers¬ 
pective a few weeks or months hence, would he recognised as not only 
justified, but a wise act, that helped the cause of the Reforms, because 
it gave a balanced Budget for the first time for years and thereby 
enormously enhanced India’s prestige and credit. 

Replying to questions by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and Mr. Charles 
Roberts, Earl Winterton expressed the view that Lord Reading’s state¬ 
ment Jhat the tax would be subject to review next year, did not imply 
that it would be taken off. Continuing, he referred to Kenya and 
said that he thought that a statement might not be possible before the 
Colonial Office estimates had been taken up, because Lord Peel would 
naturally wish to communicate with the Government of India before 
the Imperial Government reached a final decision on the subject. 

Referring to industrial legislation in India Earl Winterton said 
that he had not the least hesitation in saying that no country in 
Asia was as far advanced as India. 

The Royal Commission would take account of the uncovenanted 
as well as the covenanted Civil Service and Earl Winterton painted 
out that uncovenanted officers had been given a datum line in 1913 as 
given to the majority of the Civil Service in Great Britain. Lord 
Peel had decided that no alteration could he made. He thought that 
these people were not suffering from any grievance in their present 
financial position in India. 

Proceeding Earl Winterton emphasised that the only test admitted 
in the matter of the Indianisation of the Indian Army was the test of 
the ability of Indian officers to have equal opportunities in career, 
wherever they showed the same high standard of ability as British 
officers. 

Analysing the working of the new constitution, be stated that the 
Imperial Government was endeavouring to keep a middle path resisting 
the pressure to push them to one side or the other. Now the system 
might seem to he dangerous to some on one side, and inadequate to 
some on the other. Those who would, from whatever view point, upset 
the system in initial rtages, were taking a very heavy responsibility. 

When put to vote the Labour Motion teas defeated and the 
India Office estimates adopted by SIS votes to 7i, the minority being 
composed of Labour Members. 



The Queen's Hal! Demonstration. 

LONDON—26 JUNE 192S. 

Aft important demonstration on behalf of India was, organised 
by the Labour Party and Indian residents in England at the .Queen's 
Hall, London, on June 26th 1923 to discuss the question: “Britain' 
and India—apart or togetherand inter alia, tne Indian Situation 
specially created by the high-handed certification of the Balt Tax. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the Leader of His Majesty’s Opposition in 
the House of Commons, presided. This was the first opportunity of 
the Labour Leader’s stating bis policy with regard to India. The 
object of the meeting was “to support the constitutional movement in 
India towards Dominion status.” Other speakers were Mr. S. Sastri, 
Mr. Trevelyan M.P., who moved the Labour vote of censure, and 
Mr. C. Jinarajadas of Madras. 

Mr. J. RAMSAY MacDONALD, who was warmly received, said: 
“ It gives me great pleasure to be hero to-night occupying this Chair 
not only because the speakers are distinguished and peculiarly qualified 
to explain to you the position of Indian politics to-day, but also be¬ 
cause the subjects upon which they are to speak are of the utmost im¬ 
portance not only to India but to the whole of us. The movement res¬ 
ponsible for this meeting is the Indian Constitutional Movement and 
it aims at what I think most of us who have liberal minds must accept 
as the essential condition of Imperial unity, namely, the recognition 
of a Dominion status for the great national elements of the Empire 
itself. (Applause.) We are also to discuss Kenya and the Salt Tax, 
these three subjects being the matters with which the Indian mind ia 
now mainly concerned. 

On the first, what Britisher can have any doubts? When we went 
to India first of all and became responsible for its administration, our 
representatives made it perfectly clear that we were not there as dic¬ 
tators nor as masters. (Hear, hear.) We did not conquer India by 
the sword. (Didn’t we?) We never intended that it should be kept 
by the sword. We declared “ We shall educate India. We will protect 
it in ways of peace. We will take it by the hand. We will instruct 
it so that when the time comes—and we did not use that expression as 
a method of indefinite procrastination, but os a very definite expression 
—when the time comes then we will say to the Indians “Your country 
is yours; yonr Government is yours; your responsibility is yours. And 
wo shall seek our justification not in your continued subjection to us 
but in yonr own capacity for self-rule and self-government.” (Ap¬ 
plause.) In more recent times, during the war. we recruited armies 
and we enlisted moral fervour by unfurling the banner of nationality. 
We made our promises. We said “Come and help us in our honr of 
need ajyl your reward is to be the self-respect that comes from self- 
government. I believe that some of our people have rather gone back 
upon that (Hear, hear.) I believe some of them are not quite sure 
now but think we went too far. I believe that in the hearts of a good 
many of them there is a feeling that the promise was a bad promise. 
Very well. If it was bad, they can go back upon it, but do remember 
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this, that if we do go back upon our promise we can only do it at the 
expense of our own honour and of our own good name. (Hear hear.) 

A3 regards Kenya, that is a more complicated problem. I'he In¬ 
dian had pledges regarding that too. And he valued those pledges, 
because he claims steadily and persistently that being a British citizen 
in name, he should enjoy all the rights and equalities of British citizen¬ 
ship (Hear, hear). Therefore, as the British immigrant becomes pos¬ 
sessed of land, becomes possessed of political authority over the natives 
he finds in possession of this land. The Indian regards that peculiar 
right or privilege, whichever name you give it, as being a peculiar 
attribute of British citizenship and in this particular colony, where he 
has been for generations, he declines to regard himself as a subordi¬ 
nate creature and asks the same privileges as those given to other Bri¬ 
tish citizens in that Colony. (Some interruption.) In this region there 
are now three races: there is the White occupation; there is the Indian 
occupation; and there is the African occupation. Whatever view may 
be taken of that, I think you will all agree that that creates a very 
complicated problem in Imperial statesmanship (‘'Figures”). Figures 
do not solve moral right. (Applause.) There are these three classes 
of population in Kenya, and so long as there is no agreement between 
these three, the problem remains an exceedingly complicated one. It 
is perfectly obvious, and the history of the Colony shows us conclusive¬ 
ly that to hand over without any check, without any controlling au¬ 
thority, the destinies of the natives of Kenya to a small handful of 
immigrants is a profound mistake, and would result in grave injustice. 
(Applause.) It is also equally obvious, and here numerical things come 
in to some extent (“You denied that figures counted just now”). Figures 
in relation to moral right are rather an elusive subject. Figures in 
relation to political authority have something more to do with the 
problem, and when the White immigrants ask that irrespective of 
nnmbers they should be put into supreme authority over the Indian 
settlers and the African natives, then that is a proposition which no 
intelligent Britisher will ever subscribe to. (Hear, hear.) I am not 
at all sure but that the only possible solution is the_ continuance of a 
form of Crown Colony Government until the situation is a little bit 
more straightened out, and under which evenbanded fairplay and 
justice and protection will be given to all. 


The third point we are to discuss is the salt-tax. The salt-tax is 

i f * i • • i i*_ __ * 



as we'fight "herelthat 'the costs of Government should be borne by those 
who are most able to bear them, and ought not to be put m unjust 
proportions upon the backs of people whose income was only just 
enough to keep them in a decent standard of living (Applause.) Its 
political origin at the present moment is to be found in the Rowlatt 
Act far more than in any financial trouble in which India Gads itself. 
That ^tupid piece of political blundering has been the cause of jj j.. 
troubles. So far as every true Britisher is concerned he wdl subscribe 
to the doctrine that the risks of freedom give a greater security to the 
nation than police power. I am not at all satisfied myself thainhe ext 
Salt-Tax has been a financial necessity. The only 
have been imposed in iustice was that the expansion of ^ 

had stopped, that Indian trade, Indian profits, Indian property had 
ceased to yield the required income for the government o y. 
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And of that I, f for one, am not at all convinced. I believe that the 
Budget Deficit would steadily have disappeared under economical and 
wise government, and under savings in Imperial expenditure in India 
that India itself never required and does not want (Applause). 

Be that as it may. As I said I consider it a great privilege to be 
in the Chair to-night,. to listen to the speakers explaining their views 
on these" three very important subjects. ■ Our Empire is not main¬ 
tained by pride: it is maintained by knowledge ana by wisdom. And 
the British citizen requires to show more of that than the citizen of 
any other country in the world on account of the variety, of his Im¬ 
perial responsibilities and the weight of his Imperial duties. 

The Rt. Hon. V. S. SRINIVASA SASTRI, P. C., said: The 
question, shall Britain and India walk together P—is rather a sharp one. 
Speaking for the Indians, I can say that nine-tenths of us would refuse 
to think of Britain and India severing their alliance. For myself I 
know of no greater calamity than if my country should make up her 
mind that she has no self-respecting place within this great and bene¬ 
ficent organisation of our Commonwealth. 

There are two ideals of this great Commonwealth. One of com¬ 
plete equality and brotherhood amongst the various component parts, 
with mutual trust and respect, that each contributes to the Common¬ 
wealth according to its capacity and tradition for humanity as a whole. 
The other ideal is that the general privileges and profits are largely 
to belong to the white population and that these great advantages 
should, be shared with other populations to a very limited extent. If 
you wish to maintain this Commonwealth at its level of efficiency and 
advantage to the world at large you must drop this second ideal, and 
adopt without reservation or qualification the first (Applause). South 
Africa was given Dominion status some years ago with great prestige 
to the Empire. But in the constitution of parts of the Union of South 
Africa an article of the fundamental law lays it down in so many words 
that there shall be no equality between white and coloured in church 
or state. The existence of an article of that kind in certain self- 
governing parts of the Commonwealth you will at once see is a force 
that will make for disunion and disruption rather than for consolida¬ 
tion (Applause). We are therefore, all alike.interested in finding its 
root, rigidly localising the trouble, and applying all possible remedies. 
I rather fear that this position has recently shown a tendency to spread, 
and that tendency fills me, as it must fill every friend of the Common¬ 
wealth with alarm. I am grieved to think that, while this attitude is 
an attribute generally of the Boer population, it sometimes has a ten¬ 
dency to affect even the larger manhood and- higher principles of the 
British people when they go to dwell in those regions. 

Tour great Empire-builder, Cecil Rhodes, left an exactly opposite 
principle to operate, and that was equal privileges for all civilised 
men. (Applause). Colour or creed or race was not to interfere, but 
if he was civilised he had the same rights as every other citizen. Un¬ 
fortunately the whole Union of South Africa is marked by a tendency 
to creat^ a difference between coloured and white, and Kenya is 
another sphere where it is beginning to manifest itself. Can we view 
with equanimity a state of things in which the whole of Africa so far 
as it is part of the British Commonwealth should become a theatre 
within which white populations will be contending with other popula¬ 
tions for the maintenance of privilege and monopoly which we nave 
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resolved for the benefit of humanity to banish from other parts of 
our Commonwealth F (Applause), It is specially unfortunate that the 
white population in Kenya have asked for support from South Africa, 
and General Smuts has apparently promised that when the time 
arrives he will interfere on their behalf. It will be nothing short of 
a disaster for the Commonwealth if General Smuts permits nimself to 
interpose in this matter. Is he, when ideal of equality and brother¬ 
hood are gaining ascendancy in the British Commonwealth, to come in 
and put things wrong again? (No). I shall regard it as an abdication 
and a complete surrender on the part of the Imperial Cabinet here 
if it permits the head of the South African Government to dictate to 
it what its policy should be in the conduct of this, the chosen instru¬ 
ments in the hands of providence for the redemption of mankind. 

One other point. People bid ue “Be patient.” We are a very 
ancient people and tface our existence long, long before the time when 
Europe became a civilised continent. (Applause) Have you won your 
famous rights and privileges, your immunities, by the exercise of 
patience? Are our white friends in Kenya now giving us a model 
of patience? Even the patient peoples of the East seem at last to 
be learning a lesson or two from you. I must regret it: our patience 
and moderation have been our shield in the past. Non-co-operation in 
India, a comparatively mild weapon, although it had the backing of 
Mahatma Gandhi, a man of unexampled purity of life, did not have the 
whole-hearted support of our countrymen. Our faith in the virtue of 
constitutional agitation is still unshaken. We still believe that by the 
adoption of exclusively peaceful methods we shall achieve Dominion 
status and equality abroad and hand down to the world an example 
of which the British Commonwealth may be proud. Will you not 
strengthen every element that makes for peace; to encourage the 
growth of bodies like the League of Nations, which seeks to compose 
differences between nations and communities by discussion, by compro¬ 
mise and settlement, and not by the arbitrament of war? Upon the 
way in which you treat the demands of Indians, whether in Kenya or 
South Africa, or India, whether you call upon them to put forward 
force and violence or whether you welcome their demands and meet 
them as yon should with high-souled generosity; upon that _ depends 
whether you help forward the ideals of the League of Nations and 
prevent a future war; upon that depends whether you build this British 
Commonwealth of. yours upon the largest foundation of justice 
(Applause). 

Mr. C.P. TREVELYAN, M.P., said: Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
and myself are here to-night in order that you may know that the 
Labour Party has got a policy with regard to India, and is not a!raid 
of it. We are here largely to listen to our Indian friends, and as we 
are listening I ask you to remember that while they have much to 
tell you, and they know, we still decide. 


India is not yet entirely self-governed. India is in a difficult and 
anomalous interlude between the old absolute rule of our intelligent 
and noble bureaucracy. I am proud to be the grandson of one who 
worked in that bureaucracy. But we in this age have an«her future 
to look to than perpetual autocracy, however good. And m the passing 
from one process to another it requires, on the part of both Indians 
and Britisher a period when goodwill, understanding and ^iscr ti 
mast be Bhewn; and what we in the House of Commons on behalf of 
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the Labour Party have been complaining this year is that Lord Reading 
in his action in certifying first one Bill and then another over the 
head of the Indian Assembly, has not been shewing that understanding 
and discretion which we should have expected of him. 

The Salt-Tax is not principally a question of whether the tax is 
a good or bad tax. Of course it is a bad tax. It has got an evil 
savour. They say it is a small tax. Yes: it is a. small-tax. On a 
wretchedly poor population it is the kind of tax which Englishmen will 
not have for themselves. It is the kind of tax which previous under¬ 
standing British Viceroys have condemned and reduced. It is a tax 
on the peasant’s cattle, as well as his children j on the poor by the 
seaside who try to get salt from the brine. It enters every Indian 
home. But above all, whether rightly ,or wrongly, it is a tax which is 
hated by the Indian, and that ought to have been enough for our 
rulers,. (Applause). 

Two years in succession it was rejected by a vast majority of the 
Indian Assembly, I say a vast majority. The majority was 69 to 44, 
but of those 44 who were the minority 24 were British officials, who 
practically had to vote as the Government told them: of the Indian 
independent votes only 11 were cast in favour of the Salt-Tax and 67 
against. 

Lord Reading uses his special emergency powers in order to over¬ 
ride the Assembly. He tells us he wanted to balance his Budget. A 
most excellent thing. We all of us want to see our private and public 
Budgets balance: perhaps we rarely do, and the odd thing is that Lord 
Reading rarely does. Last year the salt-tax was rejected: Lord 
Reading did not certify, although he had a deficit of 6 millions. This 
year there is only a deficit of 2-1/2 millions, and yet he certifies the 
tax, with all its objectionable features. It seems to me he has in one 
year become very financially precise. 

The British Government, wedded to their financial expedient, have 
forgotten the political results of their action. I say that deliberately, 
because when this question came up in the House, of Commons^ Lord 
Winterton, who replied for the British Government, never said one 
single word about the political effects of this tax. That is the whole 
issue. It is not the merits of the Salt-Tax. Think of the situation in 
India. Think what we are trying to do. What we have tried to do 
hitherto is to govern India for her good. "What we are now trying to 
do is to help India for her to govern herself. That is the policy of 
the British people, announced as solemnly as ever any announcement 
has been made in the British Empire, by the representative of the 
King himself, when the new reforms were established. Listen to this: 
these were the King’s words: “For years, it may be for generations, 
patriotic and loyal Indians have preached of Swaraj for their mother¬ 
land. To-day yon have the beginning of Swaraj within my Empire 
and with this scope and ample opportunities for progress to the liberty 
which my other Dominions enjoy.” There was the promise. A large 
part of Indian opinion believed it. A large part of Indian opinion 
intended ;and determined to try and trust the British Government, 
and to try jnd work towards self-government through the reforms which 
were promised as the way to self-government, and in that spirit they 
began. A loyal Assembly meets—one that votes almost every tax asked 
of it, and yet the moment it shows the beginning of independence down 
comes the wholp force of the Governor-General’s powers upon it and he 
says “You are still under tutelage. Know that any act of indepen- 
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donee will be treated by the exercise of my fall powers to suppress that 
act.” No wonder that millions of the Indian people say “ \Ve were 
right. It was never really intended that these reforms should go on 
to self-government, for, behold, he will not let 'the people go!” 

Now I want to say this. The Labour Party does not believe that 
we are forever going to govern India. Things pass; times pass; the 
world changes; volumes of new thought arise. We are going to help 
India on her way to Self-Government and self-realisation. (Applause)'. 
To us, this present and partial Self*Government which has been given 
to the Indian people is not the final stage in the development. We 
hope it is going to broaden down from precedent to precedent. We 
do not wish it to narrow down from .certification to certification. The 
King’s promise to us is a real promise, made by all that is best in 
England. While others may deny it or may recede from it, Labour 
takes up the obligation. (Applause). And under the imperative dicta¬ 
tion of our manhood and brotherhood we will help and not hinder on 
their way to freedom the peoples of Arabia, of Egypt, and of India. 
(Applause). 

Mr. Jamnadas DWARAKADAS, M.L.A. said that Mr. Montagu 
had Tendered greater service to the cause of Britain than to 
India in making the beginning of Swaraj for India, while India’s 
political consciousness was too widely awakened to permit of any re¬ 
turn to the old state of autocracy, which they had been promised was 
gone for ever. In view of the rapid progress- India is making every 
day they felt the time must come soon for full responsible Govern¬ 
ment being conferred on that county. The 1919 Act is nullified by 
the constant interference of the Whitehall authorities, by the reser¬ 
vation of important portfolios in the hands of European members, 
and, not least, by the misuse of the extraordinary powers vested in 
the Governor General. After having worked the reforms for all they 
are worth we have come to the contusion that nothing but full Self- 
Government for India will offer a solution of the Indian problem. If 
yon wish, as I do, that England and India should remain together for 
ever, not merely for their own selfish purposes, hut because in that 
connection lies the hope for the future of the world, let us not forget 
that while Britain has a good deal to teach the East, India has a 
good deal to give to the West. (Applause). The one condition on 
which India can remain in the Commonwealth is equal partnership 
in the full sense of the word. 

What is the problem in Kenya? You have there 8,000 White 
settlers: 25,000 Indian; 10,000 Arab and other settlers; and an indi¬ 
genous population of about 2}to 3 millions of East African natives 
who are in primitive state of civilisation. One great result that has 
so far accrued is the more humane consideration of the native popu¬ 
lation. If in the genuine interest of the native population it is 
proposed that the only solution that can offer itself to His Majesty’s 
Government is a reversion to an honest _ Crown Colony _ Government, 
without anv representation hv election either of the White settlers or 
of the Indian settlers, we who come as the representative or a nation 
which has known what it is to be oppressed, will have nothing to say 
against it. (Applause). • 

If the White settlers are allowed to continue to enjoy the adult 
franchise which has been_ withheld hitherto from the Indians, then we 
claim, as equal partners in the Empire, that equal treatment shall he 
given to our Indian countrymen. (Applause). 
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The Kenya Government at present consists of the Governor with 
his Legislative Council of 18 officials and 11 European members, elect¬ 
ed by their constituents, who enjoy adult franchise, and 4 Indian 
members, not elected by the Indians, who enjoy no franchise whatso¬ 
ever (Shame). 

No one has ever dared to deny that the demand made by the 
Indians is just. In January last an agreement was arrived at by 
the Colonial Office and the Under Secretary^ of State whereby the 
qualification for the franchise was to be so raised that only one-tenth 
of the Indian population could secure the vote. Not being satisfactory, 
but as it offered & working basis a large majority of the Indian po- 

? ulation acquiesced in it.' The agreement also provided for 4 out of 
1 seats to go to Indians and also that there should be a common 
register seems to largely prevent the White settlers from accepting 
this settlement, because they object to their having to approach 
Indians and asking them to vote for them for election to the Legis¬ 
lative Council. The White settlers think on racial grounds that they 
are superior. That is the root of the trouble. We can never coun¬ 
tenance a separate register, which would be tantamount to being a 
party to the perpetuation of that racial antagonism which is at the 
root of all the troubles. 

The White settlers in Kenya also demand that Indian immigra¬ 
tion should be restricted. More than 200 years ago, before the White 
settlers knew anything about Kenya, traders from- India went to that 
country. But it is not on that ground that I deny the right of the 
White population to lay down this restriction. The native popula¬ 
tion are grateful to the Indian immigrants, who have taught them a 
great dead: they are hardly grateful to the White settlers because of 
the treatment some have meted out to them. The other objection 
is that the preseu- e of so many Indian settlers is a danger to civilisa¬ 
tion. But India had and knew of civilisation long before Europe! 
Besides, our civilisation is more akin to the native population than 
..... is the civilisation of the West. But apart from this, is it 
right that an immigrant population from one part of the Empire 
should be allowed to dictate to an immigrant population from another 
part of the Empire? If a policy of restriction is really necessary in 
the future then we have no objection if it is applied equally to all 
immigrants, irrespective of colour. (Much Applause). 

Mr. O. JINARAJADASA said: It is perfectly clear Bri¬ 
tain can hold India; you have the’power, we have no armies. If 
Britain and India are to live side by side to help each other and 
the world it must be only because we are bound by links of gratitude 
and love. Believe me, there is a wide cleavage just now in sentiment/ 
between you and the people of India. And now that the Indian 
masses are beginning to be politically awake they feel that all is not 
well with them since there is another people in the seat of power. 

In the Act passed by Parliament there has been laid down the 
limit of 10 years, within which no advancement can be made, and 
we feel that the position is extremely anamolous: partly Dominion, 
party Dependency. Either you have given India too much or too 
little. It ik for you to decide, whether India shall go forward, realis¬ 
ing Dominion status, or be held back. But in tne meantime the 
position is one of peril, because India’s national life is growing. It 
is the problem of India and South Africa, India and Australia. 
India has now a new role to play, to defend her children beyond the 
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Seas, and because of that, India to do justice by her children, must 
talk to Australia and Canada and South Africa as man to man. 
(Applause). So long as there is this position, whenever any question, 
arises between India and any Dominion if India is not herself a 
Dominion, there is bound to be wrong spirit on both sides. When 
Australia talk to Canada she does so as man to man, as having rights * 
and duties, and it is only when India has that position that you can 
wash your hands in your parliament of matters that trouble India. 
With regard to the Dominions, India can settle her own problems 
(Applause) and yet stand within the Imperial home as a daughter, 
welcomed and cherished. 

Often people ask, can India he given this position? Look at the 
resnlts of only 2$ years’ partial representative government. In this 
morning’s issue of * The Times ” you will have seen that a motion is 
going to be brought forward at the opening of the Indian Legisla- 
time Assembly to bring in the principle of retaliation against 
the other Dominions. It is because Indians who come to- 
the Conncils and speak English have behind them the masses 
of the people that they dare to propose such a disastrous doc¬ 
trine. (Applause). It is because the Indian Legislatures are repre¬ 
sentative of the people that they have sent from Delhi three mem¬ 
bers of themselves on 'this Kenya business. It is because they are 
not wielding power selfishly for themselves that they have passed what 
was not passed before the Indians had the power, and that is a Work¬ 
man’s Compensation Act. It is in factory legislation and in housing 
conditions that other .changes have been brought about by themselves. 

You the people of Britain, two years ago, started India upon the 
road to self-government. It is now a matter of completing that work 
or leaving it undone. Make no mistake about it. We in India are a 
patient people but remember that; “ Though the mills of God grind 
slowly yet they grind exceeding small: though with patience he stands 
waiting with exactness grinds he all/’ It is for you to do the right 
thing. You, the people of Britain, you who have in your midst the 
Mother of Parliaments, who have given great institutions to the 
world, you who for righteousness nave sacrificed in the past, you 
sprang forward years ago when you saw the world held in the bonds 
of slavery—you did not count the cost in money, hut at the cost of 
2J million pounds you freed every slave within the Empire. Now 
comes the time of trial. It is for you to stand or fall. It is your 
children’s children who will bring you to hook, not we in India. When 
there comes a great opportunity to dream of ideals of service to the 
world, ideals or Empire^ do you think only of a handful of your own 
people, of their prosperity or are you able to recognise that even their 
prosperity must be temporarily sacrificed in order that the name of 
Englishmen might be honored through the generations for righteous¬ 
ness and justice? 



.The Bharat Conference. 

LONDON—SOTH. DECEMBER 1922. 

The views of the Labour Leaders on Indian off airs were better ex¬ 
pressed in the London Bharat Conference of December 1922. The fol¬ 
lowing proceedings are here given to explain the Laborite’s attitude 
towards India before they had any chance of coming into power. 

Mr. B. G. HORNIMAN, Chairman, read apologies for absence 
from Mr. Ben Spoor, M.P., Lt. Commander J. M. Kenworthy, M.P. 
and Dr. H. M. Leon, and then proceeded to give his presidential 
address. He said he had been, for the second time in succession, 
asked to preside over the Bharat Conference but would have proposed 

S at some one else should have occupied the chair. He was in favour 
a continual change of presidents of conferences. Since the last 
Bharat Conference there bad been great changes. It would be idle 
to deny the changes; but there had been no change in the spirit of 
the Indian people to be free and independent, to shake off foreign 
domination, ana to attain the goal of Swarai. They were persistent¬ 
ly told that the non-co-operation movement had failed and that its 
spirit had died out. The London ** Times ” had even dared to say 
that the Indian people had fallen into the old habit of obedience. He 
could assure the “ Times ” leader-writers that the people^ of India 
bad by no mjians relapsed into obedience. No-oo-operation could 
not die; it had entered into the national mind; even disastrous failure 
would not- remove this national spirit. This. national feeling was sus¬ 
tained by the spectacle of Governmental crimes, national humiliation 
and religions alarm. The resistence of India thus aroused would never 
cease until success had been realised. Whatever the changes of form 
and policy there would be no change in _ the principle of self-deter¬ 
mination,' that was founded on natural rights, which could never he 
withdrawn or abrogated, and could therefore never change. < Nothing 
bad happened to cause an alteration which could make Indians more 
agreeably to Bubmit to foreign rule. What arosed the Indian people 
to a sense of the need for ruling themselves? "When, after the war, 
they found pledges violated, when they found the Government using 
all means to force the people into submission to_ their violation of 
pledges, then a wave of anger flowed over the nation and created a 
firm resolve to throw off foreign control. The policy of non-coopera¬ 
tion taught by Mahatma Gandhi was adopted by the National Con¬ 
gress. Had anything arisen to alter such a determination? No. 

The Government was as unscrupulous as ever in its resolution to 
repress opinion, and to impose its own will on the people. The people 
bad not been mollified by that policy. It was nevertheless true that 
when Mahatma ji was arrested and imprisoned the non-co-operation 
movement scorned to znafk time. That was a great humiliation and 
a National Bhnme. It was a matter of regret that the Congress Com¬ 
mittee even considered such a question as of the ripeness of the time 
for Civil Disobedience. It wob a waste of time. Agitation and orga¬ 
nization for Civil Disobedience would have been better. Civil Dis* 
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obedience would be the crowning decision and the leading feature of 
the National Congress. _ If correctly carried out. it would render 
foreign administration impossible. The programme 'of non-co-opera¬ 
tion as laid down by Mahatma Gandhi should be adhered to in every 
particular. 

It was a matter of rejoicing that the Subjects Committee of Con¬ 
gress had decided against the proposal to enter the Councils. Such 
an act would be a recantation of non-co-operation, no matter what in¬ 
tention ruled those who would seek to enter the Councils. The num¬ 
ber of seats they would he able to capture could not give them domi¬ 
nating control. Those Councils would become “ popularly elected legis¬ 
latures” directly these mistaken people participated in the elections. 
Mr. Horniman referred to the Government as “ Satanic,” and 
cited two events in justification. The first was the disgraceful 
aeroplane bombing of villages of the frontier communities. In the 
speaker*8 opinion all men who had taken part in such expeditions should 
be made to feel that they had by such an act put themselves “-out¬ 
side the pale.” The Bame horror ought to be aroused in the minda 
of Englishmen as was aroused by the German bombing of English 
towns in the Great War. The second instance was the atrocities in¬ 
flicted on the Akalis in the Punjab by Indian policemen acting under 
British officers, and by British officers themselves. It was now ad¬ 
mitted that the Government have been in the wrong from the begin¬ 
ning. They had no concern with these religious matters at all (the 
Sikh-Akali question!. Tbeir methods were of a cold-blooded quality 
exceeding that of General Dyer in 1919. The wonderful courage dis¬ 
played by the Akalis was in itself a gigantic victory. 


Mr. Horniman afterwards spoke on the resolution of sympathy 
with the British Labour movement, and expressed the view that its 
success would inevitably lead to the release of other people from the 
control of foreign Imperialism and foreign Capitalism. 


Mr. GEORGE LANSBTTRY, M.P., seconding the resolution of pro¬ 
test against repression, said he was almost ashamed to stand in a com¬ 
pany of decent mindea Indians, for Englishmen had a great deal to as- 
swer for in respect of the Government of India. Englishmen were after 
all responsible, and some Englishmen felt disgraced by the deeds done by 
men whom they pay. The hypocritical outcry of archbishops and non¬ 
conformist divines against the barbarity of Geramn air-bombers was 
fresh in their memory. Yet in Mesopotamia, Egypt, Ireland and India 
this bombing was done, and not a word of reprehension was heard from 
these men of religion; In the Great War. the British excused the 
bombing of Cologne on the ground of reprisal In India there .had 
been no bombing to retort to, and yet the frightful method bad been 
pursued there. If they raised a Question in the House, they know 
that the answer would be that bombing is quite civilised and entire y 
the “ best thing for the natives.” In face of the dumbness of the 
leaders of Christendom at such atrocity, what Indians think of Chris¬ 
tianity? They will never appreciate the value of missionary statements 
that all are equal in the sight of God. It was a terrible thing that 
England could have so far forgotten its tradition that no voice was 
raised in public denunciation of these bombings.Suchi«ketii were a 
blasphemy against God and against humanity. That Conference had 
beard the terms of the resolut on of sympathy wRh fte Labour 

Party. At one time be believed that the British Labour Party could 
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do great things for India. He did not so much believe it to-day. 
Ireland had proved that nothing can teach the English but the force 
of events. ' In Ireland, the English held back justice so long that 
when we started to impose something on the people of Ireland it was 
too late and justice was impossible. The basis of all such crimes was 
that a few people thought that they knew how to rule others better than 
those others could rule themselves. Englishmen were now holding on 
to Mosul, on the plea that they wished to protect some people who 
lived there from other people who lived there. Hypocrisy again! 
They wanted the oil there; or to prevent certain other people getting 
that oil. Recently the press was full of archeological treasures dis¬ 
covered in Egypt, whicn proved the great wealthy civilisation, and 
art of a tong aead Pharaoh. He could not help reflecting that all 
that wealth, civilisation and art was based on the enslavement of 
myriads of serfs apd slaves. They, too, conducted great investigations 
to-day into wealth and treasure, in India and in England; and yet 
they could not spare time to consider the means of the people develop¬ 
ing their happiness and freedom. When the Indian people develop 
their, modern civilisation, he trusted they would abandon our idea of 
ruling others. Otherwise, Heaven alone knew where the Britons would 
come in. He said to Indians: —Do not pin your faith to what Eng¬ 
lish Labour or any external force could do for them. t They should 
find their faith "on their own strength and resolution. The one 
great world problem of the future, towards the solution of which ail 
the world must struggle, was the destruction of that idea 'of a small 
hand of people managing the world. Man’s relationship with man 
was the great problem of the future. England had ruled India for a 
century and produced no outstanding insult hut a few capitalists. 
Mankind had long been on the wrong road. India must see to it that 
she did not tread the same futile economic civilisation of the West. 
Indians could introduce new ideas into the world civilisation, first by 
resolving to make life simpler instead of more luxurious; secondly 
by resisting evil and injustice by folding their arms and saying “you 
can kill our bodies, but you shall never kill our spirit.’’ 

MV. FENNER BROCKWAY, speaking on the non-co-operation 
resolution said: The Independent Labour Party sends its greetings 
to the Indian non-co-operation party. Its founder Keir Hardie was 
your friend and so were his followers. In their opinion the Indian 
people had the absolute right to decide the extent and nature of their 
freedom, and the degree of their allegiance to and connection with 
England. However, they hoped that human solidarity would prevail, 
and that the Indian peonle would eventnallv grant a willino and not 
a forced-co-operation with the peoples of Great Britain. The whole 
world would do well to copy India, and become inspired with such 
a hatred of tyranny that there could be non-co-operation with tyranny, 
Mr. Gandhi had set on foot a new method of realising human free- 
iom, or at least it was a new application of methods. Racial free¬ 
dom could not be the end of human effort. Side by side with all 
political efforts must go a movement for economic freedom. It was 
the one rather disappointing note in the reports of the Indian move¬ 
ment, that Indians took an insufficient account of the economic aspect 
of their sorvitude. There were not wanting however, signs of a 
growing consciousness of this vital element in the movement for eman¬ 
cipation. 

Mr. ARTHUR FIELD spoke on a resolution expressing satisfac¬ 
tion at the victories of Mustapba Kamal and the Turkish people in 
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the cause of Turlnsh independence and expressed confidence in their 
advocacy and protection of the cause of Khilafat. He said that after 
eloquent testimonies to the virtues of peace, which were applauded 
by the Conference, his assurance would be welcomed that peace and 
not war was his. own particular object of admiration. The victories 
of the patriot Mustapha Kamal were a horrible necessity. forced on 
a peace-loving nation by the Allies. Turkey and Russia needed peace 
more than any other nation, yet both had been offered the alterna¬ 
tive of war or slavery. They had preferred to fight. Both had emerg¬ 
ed notoriously. They had no joy in the butchery of war, they de¬ 
sired to thrust these memories behind them as soon as might be 
Greater enemies still existed within than without the Turkish State *- 
the next war would be an economic war waged if possible without 
arms. It would be directed against the remnants of feudalism and 
the power of foreign capital Turning to the question of the Cali¬ 
phate, Mr. Field expressed the opinion that that institution had been 
strengthened by the reforms carried out bv the Turkish Assembly. The 
Caliphate did not properly and essentially depend for its authority on 
the possession of the antiquated veto of the Sultans over the internal 
affairs of the Turkish nation. It rested on the recognition, affec¬ 
tion and respect of Muslims throughout the Islamic world. The Cali¬ 
phate was now restored to its primitive simplicity and the Islamic 
world mnst provide it with its authority and vitality. 

In a subsequent speech, protesting against the continued exclu¬ 
sion of Mr. Horniman from India, Mr. Field alluded to the increasing 
hostility displayed by the Government of Bombay to the “ Chronicle.” 
Taking this malignant supervision into account, side by side with 
the life sentence of expulsion on Mr. Horniman, an assault on free 
speech was evident which called for an effective propaganda. He 
advocated a united movement in defence of the right of adverse criti¬ 
cism, by the Indian press. 

THE FOLLOWING RESOLUTIONS WERE PASSED 

1. This Conference reaffirms the right of the people of India to 
determine for themselves their own National destiny and the form 
of Government under which they shall live; and believing that any 
sort of recognition of or association or co-operation with foreign rule 
as antagonistic to that right, it further reaffirms its belief in the 
policy of Non-Violent Non-Co-operation as the only means by which 
that right can be fully and finally established ana Swaraj achieved. 

The Conference has the fullest confidence in the policy and pro¬ 
gramme of non-violent Non-Co-operation laid down by Mahatma 
Gandhi. It believes that the non-co-operation movement has re¬ 
awakened the people of India to a true sense of their national respon¬ 
sibility in a way that no other means, could have achieved and it is 
opposed to any proposal which would involve an infringement of that 
policy and programme. 

2. This Conference condemns the unwarrantable interference of 
the British Government in the Punjab with the religions affairs of 
the Sikh—Akali Community; it draws the attention of the civilised 
world to the atrocities perpetuated on the Akalis by the nolioe under 
British officers, who have Seen personally guilty of ‘sucn atrocities; 
it records its undying admiration of the courage and sacrifice, with 
which Akalis have defended the sacred right of their religion at 
Guruka-Bagh, its profound sympathy with their sufferings and heart- 
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felt gratification at the victory which they have thereby achieved in 
the cause of religious and National Independence. 

S. This Conference offers to Ghazi Mustapha Eamal Pasha, and 
the whole Turkish people its respectful congratulations on. their splen¬ 
did victories in the field and places on record its profound sense of the 
inestimable services which the Turkish people by their sacrifices and 
indomitable courage in establishing their National Sovereignty have 
rendered to world-freedom. The Conference further expresses its con¬ 
fidence that the National Assembly of the Turkish people will continue 
to respect and protect the integrity of the Caliphate. 

4. The Conference extends its sympathy and wood-will towards 
the Labour movement in Great Britain and looks forward to the day 
when British Labour will free itself from the bondage of capitalistic 
exploitation and thus help to bring about the realisation of the aims 
of the Indian people in their struggle to free themselves from foreign 
imperialistic and capitalistic domination. 

5. The fifth resolution, which was long and composite, contained 
suggestion to the Indian National Congress, including an appeal for 
help for a London Indian journal. It recommended the Congress to 
alter its policy and undertake propaganda in Europe and 'America to 
counteract anti-Indian misrepresentations there. It recommended 
action to counteract the denationalising tendencies of institutions ran 
in England to capture Indian youths. The resolution wound up by 
protesting against the granting of a Government subsidy to the Y. M. 
C. A. Hostel for Indian students, and opposes any public grants to 
this or other institutes such as “ Cromwell Road ” or the Indian Stu¬ 
dents Department. 

6. This Conference extends its sympathy to the peoples of Ire¬ 
land, Egypt, Palestine and Middle Asia and all other peoples labour¬ 
ing under British or- other foreign domination and invites their co¬ 
operation with the Indian people in securing their mutual release 
from such foreign domination. 

7. This Conference protests against the deportation and continual 
exclusion of Mr. B. G. Horniman from India by the British Govern¬ 
ment. It expresses its gratitude to Mr. Horniman for his services to 
India and its deep sympathy with him in the sufferings which he has 
had to undergo in direct consequence of those services^ and it calls 
upon all Indians both here and in India to do. everything possible to 
bring about Mr. Horniman's return to India without further delay. 
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Army Debate in the Lords. 

HO VS IS OF LORDS—27 T3 JUNE 192S. 

Two other important Indian debates were raised in Parliament 
in June and July. One in the House of Lords on the Indian Army, 
and the other in the Commons on the East India Loans Bill. On June 
27th Earl Middleton raised the question of the reductions in the Indian 
army as proposed by the Inehcape Committee. Two important points 
emerged from this debate. It was made clear by the Earl of 
Derby that the Military policy of the Govt of India was directed 
not by the Govt, of India itself but by the Imperial General 
Staff and the War Office. This statement is significant in view of 
the fact that only in the previous session of the Assembly in 
Delhi the Army Secretary and the!Govt, of India assured the House 
that the Amy polioy of India was not being dictated by White¬ 
hall. Lord Rawlinson, too, made a statement to this effeot in the 
Assembly in 192&. If was further evident from the debate that the 
problem of Indian defence was always treated by his Majesty’s Govt, 
as a part of the Imperial defence problem. Further, Lord Peel 
said in the course of the debate that the “army in India was paid by 
the Indian tax-payer and the moneys voted by the Legislative 
Assembly'— which last statement is utterly false, for the Military 
budget here is non-votable. The fact was that the Tory die-hards 
were alarmed at the Inchoape cuts in the military expenditure and 
raised a hue and cry to stop this very necessary retrenchment. 
Below is given a summary of this debate in the Lords. 

The Earl of MIDDLETON expressed apprehension in regard to 
reductions in the British forces in India recommended by the Inehcape 
Committee. He suggested reduction in pay would be preferable to 
reduction in numbers. Lord Inchoape emphasised that it might be 
disastrous to impose on India larger military expenditure than 
those responsible for the safety of the country considered 
necessary. 

The Earl of DERBY, the Secretary of State for War, laid stress 
on the fact that in view of mechanical improvement reduction in men 
did not necessarily mean reduction in the efficiency of the army. The 
India Office and War Office were considering the reductions proposed by the 
Inehcape Committee and most probably many of these would be carried 
out, but there was no question of abolishing three cavalry regiments. 
He would not agree to any reduction unless the General Staff considered 
that it could safely be made. Government were of opinion that no 
further substantial reduction iu the fighting forces of the British 
could safely be made Although reduction in auxiliary services were 
possible without injuring the efficiency of the army. Lord Derby 

35 
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declared that undoubtedly the pay of all ranks could be very sub¬ 
stantially reduced and the men required could still be got but such 
reductions would not affect any one at present in the army. 

Lord SELBOURNE supporting said Earl Middleton did not 
propose to impose on the Government of India military expenditure 
which the latter did not consider necessary or to cut down the 
Inchcape cuts by a single lakh. 

Viscount PEEL emphasised that matters were gubdudice. 
The question of reduction in the Indian army involved a full 
survey of the whole situation. India must be dealt with in con¬ 
junction with other redactions, fie strongly denied the suggestion 
that there were dangerous reasons in the general situation against 
reduction. On the contrary, he thonght, the situation was far more 
satisfactory than it had been suggested. Conditions on the frontier 
and the question of peace with Turkey would have to be considered 
along with internal conditions. Proceeding,- Viscount Peel paid a 
high tribute to the ability of Lord Sawlinson and General Jacob, 
whose advice should be taken against a hundred stray opinions that 
might be consulted. Those opinions along with those of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Viceroy were the opinions of those responsible 
for carrying out possible changes. Viscount Peel pointed out that 
reduction in pay instead of in numbers would be a breach of 
contract. The question of revision of pay would come up next year 
until when nothing could be done. He enjoined members to remem¬ 
ber that the army in India was paid by the Indian tax-payer and 
moneys voted by the Indian Legislative Assembly and emphasised 
risk in imposing or suggesting burden on the people of India which 
they thought unnecssary or they were unable to bear. 

Earl Middleton replying to the debate thanked Lord Derby for his 
statement and then withdrew this motion. 


East India Loans Bill 

HOUSE OF COMMONS—27th JUNE & 6th JULY 1923 

On the same day, 27th June 1923, in the House of Commons 
in the Committee stage Earl Winterton moved a resolution on a 
bill on the East India Loans seeking to raise £ BO millions. He 
said that when the House last year passed a Bill authorising the 
raising of c£50 millions for productive purposes he did not anticipate 
that it would be necessary to seek fresh powers. For some time 
during the past year, he said, the borrowing conditions in Britain were 
more favourable than seemed possible. Therefore in the previous 
April the Government of India was enabled to push on its railway 
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programme. Ninetyfive per cent of orders for the railway require* 
moots of Iodia in the past year had been placed with Britain. It was 
always necessary in the ease of India to hare a full margin of 
general borrowing powers to meet such emergencies as complete 
failure of the monsoon, bad famine conditions and such like eventuali¬ 
ties. The resolution was adopted. 

On the second reading of the Bill on July 6th an interesting 
debate followed. Earl Winterton in moving the second reading of 
the East India Loans Bill explained that it proposed to authorize the 
Secretary of State in Council to raise in Great Britain sums not ex¬ 
ceeding £15000,000 for the general purposes of the Government of 
India, and sums not exceeding £50,000,000 for capital expenditure 
on railways and irrigation works. The increase of borrowing powers 
for productive purposes was needed for the execution of the pro¬ 
gramme in view, under which capital expenditure on Indian railways 
for next year and the two following years was expected to average 
£20,000,000 a year. It might be asked, he said, whether the condi¬ 
tions of affairs in India were such as to justify British investors in 
concluding that they had as good an investment as hitherto in Indian 
stocks. In the debate on India of the previous day, he said, 
he showed what a vast improvement had taken place in Indian 
political affairs and in the maintenance of publio order. It was 
said in the course of that debate that the Punjab was in a 
state of complete anarchy. That statement illustrated the attitude 
of some critics in England and some in India also who seem¬ 
ed to regard India as a disturbed peninsula in a peaceable continent. 
The exact opposite was the case. Since 1914 Asia had suffered from 
political concussions at least as great as Europe had suffered from. 
He pointed, for example, to the revolutions in Russia, in Asia and in 
China. It was true that the general psbycbologicai effects of the 
Great War among other causes had contributed to unrest in India, 
but the situation had completely changed, and he thought the success 
0 ! the efforts of the Governor-General and the Secretary of State in 
improving the situation had not been sufficiently recognized. (Hear, 
hear.) He could say that there was nothing to deter British investors 
from putting their money into Indian loans. Referring to the sugges¬ 
tion made by certain members on the 27th Juno that India should be 
free to borrow money as and where she liked and the powers of the 
Secretary of State over India in this respect should be removed, 
Earl Winterton confessed that the position was anomalous but he 
urged that the Secretary of State for India was responsible for 
the soundness of Indian finance in all its aspects. Indian stocks were 
included in trustee securities under the Trustee Act, 1892. The Com¬ 
mons should not be in a hurry to suggest that their character should 
be changed. The contitutional position jn India was avowedly transi- 
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tional. Any proposal to make a change in regard to Indian stocks 
and their trustee character would only disturb the investing public, 
which would be particularly undesirable at a time when Indian 
securities were at a better price, when there was a demand for them, 
and when fresh opportunities were opening up in India for British 
investors. The only appropriate time to remove the restrictions 
would be when, if it ever happened, it was decided after full deli¬ 
beration to relieve the Secretary of State of his responsibility with 
regard to the Indian sterling debt and Indian finance generally. 
There was no intention of making any alteration so far as the Govem- 
n* 3 nt was concerned and moreover it must be dealt with as a part of 
a large constitutional scheme and not as a part of finaq$ial legislation. 

Mr. A. M- Samuel said he hoped that the £15,000,000 provided 
for general purposes of the Government under the Bill should not be 
vised to balance the budget; but he wished the Bill had well em¬ 
phasised that Indian investments were the best outlet for British 
money outside the British Isles. 

SIR R. HUTCHINSON suggested that there should be a condition 
that at least 7 5 per cent, of the loans raised- in England for Indian 
railways should be spent on the purchase of materials in England. 
Earl Winterton said that 95 per cent, of the money would be spent 
there. Sir F. Banbury said that an obligation to spend the 
money in England would have the effect of raising prices against 
the Indian Government. Sir R. Hutchinson thought no one would 
deny that it would ha better .to spend the money there than in foreign 
countries. 

Sir W. SUGDEN said that while loom and spindles were rest¬ 
ing in Lancashire, it was proposed to take a course which would 
raise the price of the money required in that industry for the benefit 
of a few millionaires in India. Lancashire had to face Indian competi¬ 
tion based on low-price labour conditions which no civilized country 
would allow. The provision of money for transport facilities would 
further cheapen the products of the Indian mills, besides raising 
money prices in London and elsewheie. He did not plead for any 
dog-in-the-manger policy but for a fair deal. India was stealing the 
markets from Lancashire by sweated labour. 

• Mr. HOPE SIMPSON maintained that in promoting the pros¬ 
perity of India England also would benefit. The more exports 
India was able to send England the better it would be for trade. 

Mr. oMILNE, who supported the Bill, said that for many years 
at least India would not be able to compete with Lancashire in long 
staple goods* and Lancashire must face the facts and devote itself 
more and more to the kind of production in which India was not a 
competitor. As to railways in India, the expenditure on the main 
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lines required to be cat down drastically. There were opportunities 
for building feeder lines, and India could give a suitable return on 
all the capital she could borrow. In order to promote the rising 
of money locally, he urged that it was important to get rid of the 
practice of hording. The native should be given facilities for in¬ 
vesting small sums which he could get repaid at any post office, if 
necessary before the due date, by some system of discount. 

Mr. T. SHAW, speaking as a Lancashire man interested in 
the cotton industry, said he was keenly dissatisfied with what 
India had done in putting the duties on cotton goods in a Way 
inimical to the Lancashire cotton trade. But, after all, what was 
now wanted was the best possible feeling between that country and 
India, and he held that it was plainest business proposition to 
help the Indian people to develop their country in the best possible 
way. He was heartily in sympathy with the main objects of 
the Bill. 

Mr. WISE, while not antagonistic to the Bill, uttered a word 
of caution against proceeding too quickly in measures which 
would give work to the unemployed. But the provision of employ¬ 
ment must not be made the cover of giving powers to the railway 
companies so that they could avoid coming specially to Parliament 
for such powers. 

After further debate the motion for the second reading of the 
Bill was carried by 156 votes to 73. 

A motion moved by Mr. Adamson (Labour) to commit 
the Bill to a Committee of the whole House was opposed by the 
Government and rejected by 152 votes against 75. 

The question, however, was again raised on the 17th July in 
the Committee stage of the House of Commons when an animated 
and interesting debate followed in which some of the bigger party 
guns, including the late “Steel-frame” Premier, Mr. Lloyd George, 
and Mr. Chamberlain took unexpected and prominent part. 

On this day Genl. Sir Robert HUTCHINSON, one of the 
Lancashire members, moved an amendment to the East India Loans 
Bill to the effect that 76% of the money raised should be spent in 
Great Britain. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN supporting asked if the Secretary of State 
for India had arrived at an understanding with the Government of 
India that in the special circumstances oi the present position, and with¬ 
out trying to lay down a general rule lor the future, the money might 
bo spent as far as possible in British market. We had, he said, by 
immense sacrifices largely restored our credit by shouldering courage¬ 
ously very heavy burdens and fortified the City of London in her old 
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position which made her the greatest lender of the world, and there was 
no market in the world where India could oome successfully for such 
large sums at the present as in London. He further said that if 
India went to Paris or New York she would not get a frsno or 
dollar except on condition that she placed her orders in those 
oountries. We could not, he said, afford at present to place our 
financial resources indiscriminately at the use of the whole world. 
The Secretary of State had a great responsibility, even under the 
ohanged conditions, and the Government of India ought not to. 
resent such a condition, though he did not recommend the exact 
terms of the amendment as such, as the amount which must bn spent 
in India must be excluded from the application of Sir Robert 
Hutchinson’s amendment Even if the cost was a little more in 
the purohase of railway material, the money should be spent in Great 
Britain unless the case was made out to the satisfaction of the 
Imperial Government or the Secretary of State, that there was undue 
combination against the Government of India and that they were not 
getting a fair price in our market, and it was our duty to see that 
we are not left wholly without work and employment, 

Earl WINTERTON said that the last Government had accepted 
through Mr. Montagu a resolution of the Indian Legislative Assembly 
on the subject that India should buy at the cheapest market. These 
contracts fulfilling the Government of India’s requirements on railway 
and irrigation matters were passed in September 1921 by the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly. With reference to buying in the cheapest market, con¬ 
sistently with quality and delivery, the real crux of the case lay in 
figures showing in the financial year 1922-23 : £6,867,600 spent 
abroad on Company managed railways, out of which £6,665,000 
represented articles manufactured in Great Britain, and £1,735,000 
on State-worked railways of which all but £200,000 was placed in 
Great Britain. Earl Winterton said that later figures, for the six 
months ending June 1923, showed that only five per cent was spent 
on goods actually manufactured abroad. The figures showed that 
under the existing free buying system 95 per cent was purchased in 
Great Britain. This was the strongest answer to the case put forward. 

Earl Winterton asked if Mr. Chamberlain suggested that all 
borrowers or only India should come under the suggested proviso, 
and thought that there would be practical difficulties if the proviso 
were applied to all. Earl Winterton admitted that the Secretary of 
State was generally responsible for the Government of India’s finance, 
but, he said, there was no reason why we should ignore the Indian 
Assembly s expressed wish when such a wish was not objectionable 
and not opposed to the principle of raising money in the best market 
and purchasing the best and cheapest goods in the market. 
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Continuing Earl Winterton suggested that in view of the figures 
he had quoted, the proposed course would not be wise or statesman¬ 
like, and he did not think it would be showing regard for the “ amour 
propre” of the country which was one of their best customers quite 
apart from Government departments. He sympathised with the 
principle of the amendment, but did not believe that it would help 
the general volume of trade in the long run. 

Mr. Charles Roberts, approving of Earl Winterton’s reply, 
described the proposed restriction on India’s free buying in the market 
as protectionist in character. 

Mr. A. M. Samuel criticised Earl Winterton’s application for 
the permission contained in the Bill, seeing that they had abandoned* 
all supervision of Indian finance. The Government of India could 
easily raise £60,000,000 without any permission. 

Mr. Alexander Shaw said that Mr. Chamberlain’s speech would 
be read with profoud regret in India. He thought that the step 
would greatly prejudice' their moral standing, not merely in India 
but all over the world. 

Mr. Lloyd George denied that it was a matter of free trade 
or protection, but it was a business proposition. He admitted 
that the amendment would set up a precedent, hut. it must be 
remembered that the challenge came from. India. There was a 
Government of India document issued when Mr. Montagu was 
Secretary of State for India which said that India was going to buy 
in the cheapest market wherever she borrowed, but Britain was 
prefectly entitled to say that she was also bound to see that her 
market was used to the best purpose and in the country’s interests. 
He did not think that there was anything offensive or unfair in it, 
and hoped that the Government would reconsider the matter. It 
would easily be provided that in cases of overcharge there would be 
an appeal to the India Counoil, or any fair body with a view to liber¬ 
ating the 'Indian tax-payer from the obligation to the statute. The 
Imperial Government should do its best to get a promise from India 
that the money would be spent in. England if prioes were fair. 

Earl Winterton said that he did Dot think it would be fair 
to describe the Assembly’s resolution as a challenging one. 

Sir R. Hutchinson said that the purpose of mo ving his amend¬ 
ment had been achieved and asked for leave to withdraw it, but 
Independent Liberals refused permission. 

Mr. Chamberlain, again speaking, said that be \^s startled 
to learn that India, alone among the Dominions, had.announced a 
policy plainly disregarding the agreed policy of the Empire. He was 
only asking India to conform to general praotice of the Imperial 
Government and the Empire. 
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The amendment was then put to the vote and negatived without 
division. The main Bill was then further considered. 

Commander E. Hylton Young advocated the placing of 
borrowing powers in the hands of the provinces instead of the 
Government of India. He did not think that the provinces would 
ever become really self-conscious as states or truly inspired by the 
sense of their own responsibility unless they had direet contact with 
the money market. 

Colonel Wedgwood urged that rather than restrict borrowing 
powers, powers of control should be widened. He hoped that when 
the rules under the Government of India Act were revised complete 
autonomy, for provinces wonld be coupled with complete powers 
to borrow, as well as raise money for finding interest on loans. 

Earl Winterton replying to Commander Hylton Youug, pointed 
out that at present they were only concerned with borrowing 
for railway and irrigation purposes, and railways came under the 
Central Government. He said that there had been provincial loans 
floated in the British market for all sorts of purposes. 

Mr. J. S. Wardlaw Milne Baid that the Government of India 
must always have the last say on the question as to where money 
shonld be raisedi He did not see why India should not as freely 
borrow when she liked as Canada and Australia. 

Commander Ken worthy again protested against what he des¬ 
cribed aB out-of-date provisions of the Bill for controlling Indian 
finances. 

Earl Winterton replied that there was no question of imposing 
restrictions on the Government of India. The Bill then passed the 
Committee stage. 

Finally on 20th July the East India Loans Bill was passod by 
the House at its third reading without any amendment. 
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